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THE  MARCH   OF  EVENTS 


^HE  Hohenzollcms  must  go,  in  order 
IhAl  ihtTi-  may  be  rcalizL**!  the  hopes 
jnd    aspirations    of    m-mkind     that 
lillion^  of  men  are  fighling  for.     The  Ho 
Kniolk-ms  must  go,  for  Ihcy  never  can  un- 
^vrsund  the  meaning  of  democracy.     Like 
^c  Komanotrs.  ihcy  stand  in  from  of  the 
ivc  of  human  progress  and  they  must  be 
rashrd  away. 
Wc  devoutly  hope  ihst  the  tide  will  rise 
rhmd  ihcm  .is  well  as  in  front  of  tlit-m.  thai 
Ne  people  of  Germany  and  Auslria-Hungary 
nil  laVe  control  of  thi.'irown  governments  as 
the  Russians  have  done,  for  thai  would  insure 
more  ihomugh  acceptance  of  the  reform 
in  if  it  is  forced  on  the  Teuton  Powers  by 
Irmf.  Itwouldmean  that  the Ciermansthem- 
rlvcs  realized  that  autocracy  and  war  do  not 
»y,    L'niil  now  the  Germans  have  thrived 
ihcin.     Their  wars  of  the  last  sixty  years 
jve  been  cheap  and  profitable,  resulting 
ihc  ;ihsorptinn  of  allies  and  enemies  alike. 
The  jutntrralic  regime  has  been  blessed  with 
jTo^perity  and  order,  and  in  no  small  degree 
iai  responsible  fur  them.     There  have  been, 
specially    of  late  years,   many  mumbling 
Itolests,  but  in  the  main  the  Gennan  people 
Mvc  been  pleased  to  believe  what  the  Gov- 
ernment taught:  that  it  was  the  best  govern- 
mrnl  ;ind  they  Ihe  best  people  on  earth  and 
that  they  were  but  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
destiny  of  directing  and  improving  the  world. 


In  this  mood  they  were  satisfied  and  en- 
thusiastic about  autocracy,  and  their  ex- 
perience seemed  to  justify  this  satisfaction. 
But  now  for  two  years  and  more  Ihcy  have 
watched  the  enmitv  of  the  world  gather 
against  ihem  and  they  know  that  even  ihcir 
satellite  allies  do  not  love  them.  They  arc 
nionc.  Their  papers  wonder  and  complain 
at  it.  They  cannot  fredy  discuss  the  ques- 
tion in  public,  but  the-  Germans  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  without  Ihc  friend- 
ship of  mankind  no  efficiency  is  cfTeclive. 
to  understand  that  autocracy  does  not  pay 
and  that  there  is  not  enough  might  in  auto- 
cracy to  make  it  conlinue  even  to  seem 
right  to  them. 

Ihe  world  will  not  again  deal  with  lli« 
Hohcnzullvrns.  But  it  need  not  expect  Ihc 
Hohenajllems  to  see  the  handwriting  on  Ihc 
wall;  cither  the  hand  of  the  Allied  armies 
or  the  hand  of  t  he  Germ.in  people  must  reach 
them  and  dep<ise  them.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  hasten  cither  of  these— Ihc  vigorous 
conduct  of  the  war  so  that  it  may  lead  to 
German  defeat,  or  proof  to  the  German 
people  that  autocracy  does  not  pay  and 
that  the  Mohenzollerns  arc  their  worst 
enemy.  But  hoping  for  the  revolution  in 
Germany  Ahould  not  reduce  bv  one  hair's 
breadth  our  preparation  to  sec  that  the 
Mohenzollerns  do  go,  no  matter  whether  it 
takes  one  year  or  five. 
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Why  This  is  America's  War 

THIS  i$  America's  war.  The  men  who 
founded  this  Government  hoped  that 
some  day  its  principles  would  en- 
. compass  the  earth,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
every  American  who  has  known  his  heritage 
has  hoped  that  every  able  people  would  take 
unto  itself  its  own  government.  The  dis- 
trust of  kings  and  all  the  system  of  privileges 
that  hangs  about  them  is  bred  deep  in  the 
bone  with  us.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  the 
distrust  is  unreasonable,  but  fundamentally 
if  is  right.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
President  Monroe  enunciated  his  famous 
doctrine.  One  of  its  main  tenets  was  and  is 
that  any  extension  of  monarchy  on  this  side 
c^  the  ocean  is  a  menace  to  our  free  institu- 
ticHis.  It  has  bec(xne  even  clearer  lately 
that  any  spread  of  the  Prussian  autocratic 
power  was  a  menace  to  free  institutions  all 
over  the  woHd,  ours  as  well  as  all  others. 
If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  wise  in  its  day 
the  war  for  democracy  is  wise  now. 

It  is  true  the  overt  acts  which  plunged  us/ 
into  war  against  the  Kaiser  were  the  sinking 
of  our  ships.  Similarly,  we  went  to  war 
against  George  Ml  because  of  a  stamp  tax. 
But  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duties  would 
never  have  stopped  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, nor  would  a  German  offer  to  let 
our  ships  pass  return  us  to  a  painful  neu- 
trality between  the  world's  freedom  and  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right. 

Fundamentally  it  is  a  war  for  human' 
rights,  for  government  by  the  governed. 
Gradually  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
recognizing  the  true  character  of  the  struggle 
and  allying  themselves  against  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Prussian  machine.  And  the  Kaiser 
on  his  side  has  no  allies.  He  has  semi-vassal 
Slates.  Germans  direct  the  Austrian  armies, 
and  Austrian  diplomacy  is  but  a  shadow  of 
the  German.  Bulgarian  policies  are  fixed  in 
Beriin  more  than  in  Sofia.  And  Enver 
Pasha's  ruling  clique  in  Turkey  is  under  the 
thumb  of  the  German  masters.  These  semi- 
vassal  states  might  revolt,  but  except  by  re- 
volt their  freedom  as  states  is  largely  ended, 
and  while  they  are  dominated  by  Prussia 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  political  freedom  of 
their  subjects.  The  160  million  who  live 
in  the  Kaiser's  hoped-for  place  in  the  sun — 
from  Hamburg  to  Bagdad — were  to  be 
doomed  to  reaction  and  to  drill  until  they 


would  spread  reaction  over  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  have  one  after^ 
another,  as  the  President  phrased  it,  "seen 
the  facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretense  about 
them  "  and  joined  the  battle  tine  of  freedom. 

The 'French,  the  English,  the  Italian 
Liberals,  the  Greek  Liberals,  the  Russian 
Liberals,  and  finally  we,  have  seen  the  true 
character  of  the  struggle.  And  as  the  veil 
is  lifted  we  have  seen  a  brighter  hope  for 
human  freedom  than  ever  appeared  before. 
The  dark  forces  of  dynasties  and  divine  right 
will  have  few  refugees  when  peace  at  last 
comes. 

Here,  in  England,  in  France,  and  m  Italy 
there  will  be  a  keener  realization  than  ever 
before  of  the  blessings  of  political  freedom. 
The  Russian  people  have  made  good  their 
emancipation.  The  Poles  can  again  govern 
themselves.  Greece  will  not  longer  be  used 
for  its  king's  kinship.  China  is  struggling 
on  to  create  a  democracy.  Liberalism  has 
everywhere  in  the  neutral  countries  of 
Europe  gained  an  added  impetus.  And  un- 
less the  war  be  a  failure,  autocracy  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Turkey  will  be  ended. 
The  160  millions  of  people  who  were  to  be 
trained  to  enslave  the  earth  will  themselves 
be  freed, 

H 

But  when  the  peoples  of  the  world,  having 
lifted  the  veil  and  looked  upon  the  Kaiser 
and  his  system  and  destroyed  it — when  auto- 
cracy is  banished  from  Europe — how  will  the 
world  appearP 

We  are  fighting  for  government  by  the' 
representatives  of  the  governed — by  major- 
ity rule;  for  the  principle  of  nationalities  that 
no  nation  need  be  an  unwilling  subject  of  an- 
other, that  men  of  one  race  and  language 
shall  not  "be  subservient  to  men  of  another, 
that  peoples  shall  not  be  transferred  from  one 
government  to  another  by  sale  or  conquest, 
and  that  each  nation,  large  and  small,  shall 
have  a  fair  chance  of  economic  growth  in 
order  not  only  that  its  people  shall  have 
security  for  life  and  liberty  but  also  an  op- 
portunity for  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and 
well-being. 

These  are  some  of  the  great  principles  out- 
lined by  the  leaders  of  liberal  thought  in 
Europe,  and  thay  correspond  in  the  main 
with  the  basis  of  peace  suggested  by  the 
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President  in  his  note  to  the  belligerent  gov- 
ernments on  their  objects  in  the  war. 

But  these  aspirations  are  difTicult  of 
achievement  and  often  conflicting.  It  is 
fundamentally  right  that  no  people  should 
be  held  under  a  government  to  which  they  do 
not  wish  to  belong.  But  if  that  is  true  in  all 
cases,  the  preservation  of  the  Union  in  the 
Civil  War  was  immoral.  If  that  doctrine 
is  true  in  all  cases,  England  should  free  part 
of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  who  wish  such  free- 
dom should  cease  trying  to  coerce  Ulster. 
If  under  no  circumstances  people  should  be 
transferred  from  one  sovereignty  to  another 
by  purchase  without  their  consent,  there 
should  have  been  a  referendum  in  Porto 
Rico  in  1898,  when  we  acquired  the  island  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

The  endeavor  to  divide  the  Balkans  into 
nationalities  based  strictly  either  on  language 
or  race  is  impossible,  for  the  peoples  are  too 
mixed  to  enable  it  to  be  done.  The  dis- 
position of  Constantinople  by  any  of  these 
criteria  is  also  impossible,  for  it  is  a  cosmo- 
politan city  in  which  no  race  has  a  majority 
— the  Turks  themselves  being  less  than  half 
the  population.  If  either  race  or  language 
were  to  be  the  final  test  of  a  nation,  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium  would  both  have  to  be 
divided.  If  either  or  both  are  applied, 
Austria-Hungary  would  be  cut  up  into  a 
German  state,  a  Magyar  state,  a  Bohemian 
state,  and  three  large  sections  transferred  to 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  Serbia;  and  Trieste 
and  the  Trcntino  would  be  restored  to  Italy. 

Even  a  war  that  marks  the  greatest  ad- 
vance of  democracy  in  a  hundred  years  can- 
not eradicate  the  many  influences  of  the  past, 
and  even  the  wisest  solution  of  the  peace 
problem  will  offer  no  millennium.  As 
America  will  sit  at  the  peace  conference, 
Americans  may  well  ponder  on  these  prob- 
lems so  that  we  shall  not  be  as  unprepared 
for  peace  as  we  are  for  war. 

And  these  problems  affect  only  those 
people  in  Europe  whom  the  world  concedes 
to  be  able  to  govern  themselves. 

There  are  other  problems  in  Asia,  in  Africa, 
and  even  nearer  home,  in  Mexico. 

Russia  has  abolished  her  dark  forces. 
The  world  is  engaged  in  the  task  of  abolish- 
ing the  dark  forces  in  Germany  and  Austria 
with  the  hope  that  the  liberal  elements  in 
those  countries  will  help.  But  the  autocratic 
powers  in  Japan  are  still  strong  and  aggres- 


sive. If  the  world  is  in  duty  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  ex- 
istence of  Serbia,  has  it  not  a  duty  also  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  ChinaP  If 
Russia  is  right  in  asserting  its  economic  in- 
dependence of  Germany,  would  not  China  bfr 
right  in  asserting  its  economic  indq>endence 
of  Japan— OT  does  the  difference  in  organized 
fighting  strength  contrd  the  moral  aspects  of 
the  situation!* 

Is  it  not  the  right  of  every  people  to  be 
free  to  choose  from  whom  they  will  buy  with- 
out having  discriminating  arrangements  in 
tfavor  of  one  nation  or  another  forced  on 
themP  If  this  is  true  for  China,  is  it  not  true 
also  for  the  Philippines? 

There  are  a  great  many  million  human 
beings  in  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  who  are  unable  to  govern  themselves 
and  who  were  in  the  past  unwillingly  taken 
under  German  rule.  Now  they  have  been, 
equally  without  their  consent,  transferred 
to  France,  En^and,  and  Japan,  even  as  the 
Porto  Ricans  and  Filipinos  came  under  our 
flag. 

Under  the  awakened  ctmscience  oi  the 
world  are  these  people  to  be  governed  for 
their  benefit,  or  partially  fw  their  benefit 
and  partially  for  the  benefit  of  their  captors? 

In  the  sdution  of  these  questions  lies  the 
genesis  of  future  peace  and  future  wars. 
And  the  responsibility  of  a  wise  peace  will  be 
ours,  just  as  the  responsibility  for  a  victory 
for  democracy  is  ours.  Meeting  our  present 
duty  gives  us  a  great  opportunity  to  help 
shape  the  future  and  to  do  it  in  cooperation 
with  all  the  liberal  forces  of  the  world. 

Ill 

This  is  America's  war.  The  veil  has 
lifted.  As  a  united  nation  we  see  the  issue 
clearly.  With  the  exception  of  the  expected 
small  and  blinded  majority,  those  who 
thought  that  we  could  serve  humanity  by 
peace  see  that  it  is  not  so.  Those  who  long 
believed  that  the  fight  for  democracy  was 
ours  find  their  doctrine  accepted.  Their 
effort  to  have  the  country  prepared  when  we 
entered  the  war  failed,  but  it  was  not  wasted 
effort,  for  the  Government  and  the  public 
have  a  far  better  conception  of  preparedness 
than  ever  before,  so  that  we  should  not  make 
as  many  mistakes  as  in  former  wars.  The 
past  cannot  be  lived  over  again  and  no  one 
can  serve  better  now  than  by  doing  his  part 
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in  speeding  up  and  perfecting  our  present 
preparations.  And  no  effort  can  be  effective 
except  through  the  organized  channels. 
There  is  a  sound  philosophy  of  practical  sense 
in  the  phrase,  "Stand  by  the  President." 
That  does  not  mean  a  blind  acceptance  of  the 
President's  or  the  Administration's  action  or 
inaction.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  take  on 
the  blind,  inarticulate  docility  of  the  Prus- 
sian's subject  in  war  than  in  any  other  time. 
The  country  having  decided  to  fight,  war  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  every  man's  duty  is 
to  carry  it  through  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability.  To  that  he  is  committed  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  But  if  he  feels  that  the 
Government  is  not  doing  its  full  duty  toward 
this  end,  his  duty  is  as  clear  to  urge  more 
effective  action  as  it  is  to  fight  if  he  is  in  the 
army.  But  protest  and  criticism  should  be 
more  carefully  combed  of  prejudice,  malice, 
and  partisanship  than  they  are  habitually 
with  us  in  peace.  And  in  return  for  this 
restraint  and  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  the 
Administration  owes  to  the  country  a  con- 
duct of  affairs  by  the  best  working  organiza- 
tion it  can  perfect  without  regard  to  par- 
tisanship or  pditics.  This  is  America's  war, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  do  our  full  duty  in  making 
democracy  victorious.  If  we  do  our  full 
duty  in  this  great  cause  we  shall  also  demon- 
strate that  we,  too,  can  rouse  ourselves  as  the 
other  democracies  have  from  our  sometimes 
petty  levels  and  demonstrate  that  democracy 
is  not  only  right  but  powerful  and  efficient. 

Lending  the  Allies  Our  Credit 

AS  WE  did  not  prepare  ourselves  in 
any  other  way  to  fight  Germany 
before  Mr.  von  Bemstorff's  dismissal, 
it  is  fortunate  that  circumstances  gave  us  an 
unprecedentedly  strong  position  in  finance. 
A  war  fought  only  with  money  is  not  much 
to  be  proud  of,  but  there  is  every  reason, 
nevertheless,  to  use  our  money  effectively 
until  we  can  get  an  army  ready.  If  we 
must  fight  our  battles  with  other  nations' 
soldiers,  at  least  we  can  furnish  the  "silver 
bullets"  until  such  time  as  our  military 
forces  are  ready. 

And  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  Allies  cannot  be  entirely 
altruistic.  It  will  benefit  us  commercially 
as  well  as  help  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Every  dollar  we  lend  the  Allies  not  only 


helps  to  defeat  Germany  and  spread  democ- 
racy over  the  earth,  but  it  helps  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  our  present  prosperity 
by  enabling  the  Allies  to  continue  buying; 
helps  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  tending  to 
stop  the  inflation  due  to  shipments  of  gold 
from  abroad;  helps  our  future  foreign  trade 
by  making  a  foreign  debt  to  us  that  can  be 
paid  in  merchandise. 

The  first  step  we  made  against  our  enemy 
was  to  offer  our  credit  to  the  Allies. 
This  is  not  only  an  enormous  aid  to  them, 
but  it  will  permanently  strengthen  us  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  our  own  share  in  the 
war.  For  aside  from  the  much  more  impor- 
tant consideration  of  its  influence  on  the  out- 
come of  the  war,  it  means  that  the  Allies  will 
continue  buying  from  us  on  a  large  scale. 
And,  what  is  of  greater  moment  for  our 
commercial  future,  it  means  that  this 
buying  will  be  done,  not  solely  because  they 
have  to  do  it,  but  to  some  extent  because 
they  wish  to.  It  makes  trade  friends  in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  England  has  made 
such  friends  throughout  the  entire  worid — by 
extending  them  credit  with  which  to  buy. 

When  our  Federal  Reserve  Board  last 
November  announced  that  it  did  not  regard 
it  in  the  interest  of  the  country  at  that  time 
that  the  banks  invest  in  foreign  treasury 
bills,  and  went  further  "to  suggest  that  the 
investor  should  receive  full  and  authoritative 
data — particulariy  in  the  case  of  unsecured 
loans — in  order  that  he  may  judge  the  future 
intelligently  in  the  light  of  present  condi- 
tions and  in  conjunction  with  economic 
developments  of  the  past,"  the  market  in 
foreign  government  issues  had  a  decided 
chill.  It  was  no  wonder  investors  hesitated 
when  faced  with  such  formidable  phrases. 
The  best  credit  of  the  Allies  declined  to  a 
point  where  it  would  cost  them  more  than 
8  per  cent,  to  borrow  here  unless  they  put  up 
collateral  and  offered  attractive  conversion 
privileges.  It  is  to  be  recorded  to  the  credit 
of  the  Reserve  Board,  however,  that  on 
March  8th  it  issued  a  revised  statement  that 
"so  far  from  objecting  to  the  placing  of 
foreign  loans  in  the  American  market,  it 
regards  them  as  a  very  important,  natural, 
and  proper  means  of  settling  the  balances 
created  in  our  favor  by  our  export  trade."  It 
went  on  to  emphasize  the  point  that  Ameri- 
can funds  available  for  investment  might, 
"with  advantage  to  the  country's  foreign 
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iradeand  the  do^1l^$lic  economic  sttuaiion,  be 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  such  socuritios." 

When  war  Jiciually  was  dcclariM)  Mr. 
McAdoo  immedi^idy  announced  a  plan  fur 
a  loan  to  tht:  Allies.  The  fAan  had  three 
distinguishing  characteristics.  First,  it  con- 
lemplaicd  a  loan  larger  than  ever  lloated  by 
any  government  except  the  last  British  loan. 
Secondly,  it  was  to  be  put  out  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  for  public  subscription.  It  was  de- 
signed to  go  to  the  public  with  no  handling 
charges  or  commissions,  in  the  hope  thai  it 
would  attract  a  large  number  of  investors, 
both  large  and  small.  In  this  way  it  might 
Tend  lo  educate  our  public  in  investment  as 
the  French  are  educated  by  thtr  purchase  of 
their  Government's  securities. 

Mr.  Mc,\ikx}'s  plan  not  only  provides  for 
doing  our  financial  duly  but  for  doing  it  in 
a  bold  and  effective  manner. 

"Mending  the  Roof" 

ONE  of  the  great  reforms  for  which  the 
public  has  struggled  in  the  last  three 
years  is  the  establishment  of  univeruJ 
compulsory  mililar>'  service  directly  under 
federal  control,  so  that  we  might  be  pre- 
pared for  war  when  war  began  instead  of 
from  vx  nmnths  to  a  year  afterward,  as  has 
been  our  national  habit,  and  for  the  added 
reasons  that  such  a  system  would  awaken  a 
realization  in  every  man  of  his  duty  tu  the 
Nation,  that  it  would  spread  a  knowledge  of 
hciillh  and  sanitation  that  no  other  agency 
can  do,  and  that  it  would  force  the  F.nglish 
language  upon  every  man  as  he  came  of  age 
and  provide  a  more  elTicienl  melting  pot  than 
we  now  possess. 

No  support  for  this  measure  could  be  got 
from  the  President  or  the  Administration 
before  war  actually  occurred,  and  we  there- 
fore enter  this  war  as  wc  have  all  previous 
wars,  unready  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
relying  on  volunteers  until  that  reliance  fails 
as  it  does  regularly,  and  th^-n  coming  to 
conscript  ion.  Only  in  this  case  we  recngni/e 
that  conscription  is  likely  to  be  necessary. 
TIte  President's  slalcmeni  said,  in  part: 
"The  principle  embodied  in  the  legislation 
presented  by  the  War  Department  to  the 
military  commitleesof  the  Senate  artd  House 
has  my  entire  approval,  and  its  specific 
recommcndatifjfis  embody  the  best  judg- 
tncnt  of  the  officers  uf  the  War  Dcpartrocni. 


"The  necessary  men  will  be  secured  for  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard  by 
voluntccnng.  as  at  present,  until,  tn  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  a  resort  lo  a 
selective  draft  is  desirable.  The  additional 
forces,  however,  are  to  be  raised  by  selective 
draft  from  men  ranging  in  age  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-five  years.  The  quotas  of  the 
several  slates  in  all  of  these  forces  will  be 
in  proportion  to  their  population. 

"This legislation  makes  no  attempt  losolve 
the  question  of  a  permanent  military  policy 
for  the  country,  chiefly  for  the  reason  ihal  in 
these  anxiousand  disordered  limesaclear  view 
cannot  be  had  either  of  our  permanent  mili- 
tar>'  necessities  or  of  the  best  mode  of  organ- 
izing a  proper  military  peace  establishment." 

'I'his  seems  a  reasonable  siatomenl.  but 
there  is  something  about  the  wholt.-  situalion 
a  little  reminiscent  of  a  certain  celebrated 
character  in  Missouri,  He  lived  in  an  old 
house  thai  had  weathered  many  storms  but 
which  had  a  large  hole  in  the  roof  through 
which  the  water  poured  whenever  it  rained. 
If  his  family  pointed  out  the  inconvenience 
of  the  leak  during  a  storm  he  would  remark 
that  it  was  no  time  lo  be  oul  repairing,  and 
if  they  reminded  him  of  it  in  fair  weather  he 
wouldanswer  that  the  hole  was  doing  noharm. 

Under  the  circumstances  one  time  is  as 
good  as  another  to  urge  that  the  hole  be 
mended,  and  probably  continuous  urging  is 
better  than  anything  dse. 

What  Leaders  Will  War  Produce? 

IN  THF.  stress  and  strain  of  war,  great 
characters  come  to  the  front  of  our 
national  life  with  startling  rapidity. 
Three  years  from  now,  when  the  neit  elec- 
tion comes,  there  will  in  all  probability  be  a 
newcasteon  the  national  stage.  Mr.  Wilson 
now  dominates  the  Government.  t^IolonH 
Roosevelt  can  slill  rouse  enthusiasm  and  stir 
the  popular  imagination.  No  other  figures 
stand  out  particularly.  It  is  a  rather  barren 
lime  in  striking  figures.  The  stage  is  set  for 
the  personalities  that  come  out  of  the  war. 
And  judging  from  our  past,  the  personalities 
may  be  of  almost  any  kind.  Wasbingloo, 
a  soldier,  emerged  from  the  Revolution 
supreme.  Out  of  the  War  of  tSia  came 
/\ndrew  Jackson,  a  soldier  hut  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent type.  Grant  became  President  after 
the  Civil  War,  but  the  great  figure  on  the 
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Federal  skte  in  that  struggle  was  the  civil 
leader.  Lincoln,  not  the  military  leader, 
Grant.  On  the  other  side  Lee  was  a  greater 
figure  than  Jeffenon  Davis.  From  San 
Juan  hill  Colonel  Roosevelt  caught  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  White  House. 

Abroad,  in  this  war,  the  characters  that 
have  come  to  the  front  are  just  as  varied. 
In  England,  Kitchener  and  Lloyd-George, 
men  who  had  already  risen  to  the  front 
rank,  held  their  supremacy  against  any  new- 
comers until  Kitchener's  death,  and,  since, 
Uoyd-GecM'ge  has  risen  beyond  his  former 
stature.  Yet  the  war  is  not  over  and  some 
other  may  suddenly  arise  to  claim  supremacy 
either  in  the  Government  or  on  the  field  of 
battle.  In  France,  Joffre,  Foch,  Bnand 
have  all  had  their  hour  upon  the  stage  now 
hdd  by  Nivelle  and  Ribot.  In  Russia  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  loomed  large  in  the 
e>-es  of  the  world  and  then  faded  in  the 
misery  of  the  great  retreat,  to  appear 
again  in  the  Caucasus,  and  then  to  be 
lost  once  more  in  the  end  of  the  old  regime. 
Alexief  and  Brusiloff  still  are  Russia's 
foremost  soldiers,  but  the  civil  leaders  of 
the  Revdution  have  taken  the  centre  of 
the  stage. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  leadership 
with  us,  a  craving  for  strong  men  that 
emergencies  always  create.  Neither  politi- 
cal party  has  a  strtMig  array.  The  President 
has  taken  the  party  which  Mr.  Bryan  made 
into  a  chronic  minority  and  transformed  it 
into  a  majority.  Hehasgivenit  thestrength 
of  his  command  but  develc^>ed  little  strength 
except  his  own  in  it.  His  Cabinet  does  not 
impress  the  country.  The  E)emocrats  in 
the  Senate  have  no  leaders  that  stir  the 
public's  enthusiasm.  An  organization  that 
has  a  man  of  no  more  ability  than  Senator 
Stone  at  the  head  of  a  vitally  important 
committee  does  not  inspire  much  confidence. 
In  the  House  the  leadership  is  hardly  better. 
And  the  Republican  Party  does  not  present 
a  favorable  cuitrast  to  the  Democratic. 
It  is  divided  and  disorganized,  without  policy 
or  programme.  Most  of  its  old  leaders 
are  gone,  and  what  are  left  have  shrunk 
in  size  since  they  k»t  the  prestige  of  office. 

We  need  a  new  set  of  leaders  in  national 
life,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  quickened  conscience  aroused  by  the 
war  will  turn  enough  ability  toward  national 
•ervice  to  pfovide  it. 


The  Late  James  R.  McConnell 

JAMES  McCONNELL  gave  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  human  liberty.  While  Amer- 
ica traveled  its  slow  path  to  war  against 
German  autocracy,  he  fought  under 
the  flag  of  France,  because  in  that  service  he 
knew  he  was  fighting  for  freedtun  and 
democracy.  The  articles  he  wrote  for  this 
magazine  from  Verdun  and  the  Somme 
touched  lightly  upon  a  feeling  which  his 
private  letters  showed  to  be  profound.  He 
was  killed  over  the  German  lines  while 
serving  in  the  "  Lafayette  Escadrille  "  of  the 
French  Flying  Corps  during  the  recent 
German  retreat. 

On  April  ist,  at  Carthage,  N.  C,  his  home 
town,  a  memorial  service  was  held,  and  there 
a  new  hospital  was  dedicated  to  him  and 
named  after  him.  The  inspiration  of  his 
sacrifice,  the  significance  of  his  services,  of 
more  than  local  import  and  effect,  were 
voiced  by  one  of  the  speakers,  whose  mes- 
sage has  a  meaning  for  all  Americans: 

"Considering  the  personal  loss  of  our 
friend  and  companion,  and  the  loss  that  this 
little  community  has  suffered,  we  cannot 
forget  the  tremendous  game  and  the  deadly 
stakes  for  which  all  creation  is  now  playing. 
Whether  we  like' it  or  not  we  are  all  risking 
our  lives  and  our  souls  and  the  future  of  our 
children  and  our  race  and  our  country. 

"The  Philistines  are  upon  us.  Every- 
thing that  is  held  dear  by  every  man  in  this 
room — the  sanctity  of  his  home,  the  inviola- 
bility of  his  church,  respect  for  his  women- 
kind,  his  personal  liberty  and  the  freedom  of 
his  opinions,  the  doctrines  of  Christ  taught 
at  his  mother's  knee,  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
charity  and  hope  and  faith  as  the  leading 
principles  of  human  omduct — our  whole 
inheritance  has  been  savagely  attacked  by 
the  most  frightful  and  terrible  assault  in  the 
history  of  our  hard-earned  and  tear-scarred 
civilization. 

"As  we  came  out  of  the  darkness  of  com- 
placent security  and  material  indifference 
into  some  realization  of  the  horrors  threaten- 
ing not  only  mankind,  our  neighbors,  but 
our  own  souls,  we  begin  to  appreciate  tbi 
tremendous  debt  we  owe  Jim  McCoiMell. 
The  very  least  that  he  has  done  for  ,us  was  to 
prove  that  there.is  sttlf  one tftoiH' ranks  that 
can  go  cheerfully  to  me^r  the  common 
enemy  and  die  with  his  biwts  on,  far  ahead 
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of  his  own  vanguard.     But  the  sacrifice  is 
greater  and  the  service  nobler  than  this. 

"For  it  is  the  same  bitter  story  throughout 
the  history  of  the  world.  To  awaken  the 
people  to  their  own  salvation,  to  arouse  the 
dormant  immortality  in  men,  at  every 
period  of  our  progress  has  called  for  the  lives 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  we  had.  Our 
religion  was  based  on  personal  sacrifice. 
By  pers<Hial  sacrifice  we  gained  our  civil 
liberties  and  maintained  them.  By  sacrifice 
our  nation  was  bom  and  only  by  sacrifice 
can  it  endure.  It  was  McConnelt's  mission 
to  see  and  understand.  He  went  from  here 
a  private  in  the  ranks — he  has  returned  to 
us  here  to-day  a  great  leader." 

Ten  Thousand  Post  Offices  Taken 
Out  of  Politics 

EVERY  time  I  get  a  postmaster  ap- 
pointed," a  Congressman  once  ex- 
claimed, "  1  make  a  hundred  enemies 
and  one  ingrate."  Yet  up  to  the  present 
time.  Congressmen  have  shown  no  particular 
desire  to  abandon  this  patronage. 

There  was  a  time  when  letter  carriers 
and  postal  clerks  lost  their  jobs  every  time 
a  new  Administration  came  in.  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Taft,  amid  the  pro- 
tests of  Congressmen,  placed  all  fourth-class 
postmasters  in  the  classified  service — that  is, 
made  their  jobs  depend  upon  merit  and  not 
on  political  influence.  In  the  last  Congress 
the  House  voted  down  Senator  Poindexter's 
bill  which  had  passed  the  Senate,  bringing 
all  third-,  second-,  and  first-class  post- 
masters within  the  same  regulations. 

Fortunately  President  Wilson  has  found  a 
way  to  introduce  this  great  reform — a  reform 
that  will  always  throw  credit  upon  his 
Administration.  First-,  second-,  and  third- 
class  postmasters  are  "Presidential  officers" 
— that  is,  they  must  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Under  Mr.  Wilson's  executive  order,  examin- 
ations for  these  places  will  now  be  held  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  will 
prepare  "eligible  lists."  In  future  the 
President  will  make  his  appointments  from 
these  lists. 

The  new  rule  affects  about  10,000  offices. 
Its  comprehensive  effect  is  to  take  the  post 
office  out  of  pditics.  It  is  a  body  blow  at 
the  Pork  Barrel  spirit. 


Patriotism  in  Business 

ADDITIONAL  evidence  of  true  pa- 
triotism on   the   part    of    American 
business  leaders  comes  to  light  stead- 
ily.    It  furnishes  a  series  of  highly  pleasing 
pictures  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  canvas  u 
given   up  to  darker  views  of  war.    The 
World's  Work  has  in  earlier  numbers  por- 
trayed in  detail  the  service  that  such  men  as 
Mr.   Howard    E.  Coffin   and    Mr.    Daniel 
Willard  and  their  fellow  members  of  the 
Advisory  CommissitHi  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  of  the  Naval  Advisory 
Board  are  giving  to  their  country.     It  is 
service  that  could  not  be  bought  for  money. 
One  of  the  practical  results  of  the  work  of 
the  Council  of  Nati<Mial  Defense  was  the 
agreement   offered   by  the  largest  copper 
producers  of  the  country  tb  furnish  the 
Government  all  the  copper  needed  by  the 
Army   and   Navy   for  a  year^-30,000,000 
pounds  for  the  Navy,  and  a;,;  10,000  for  the 
Army— at  about  i6|  cents  a  pound,  or  the 
average  price  at  which  copper  has  sold  for 
the  last  ten  years.    At  the  time  this  agree- 
ment was  made  copper  was  selling  for  wdl 
over  twice  that  price,  and  the  saving  to  the 
Government  was  ck>se  to  $10,000,0001    The 
leading  copper  producers  made  this  offer 
notwithstanding  their  increased  costs  for 
labor,  materials,  etc.,  because,  as  they  said, 
"we  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  furnish  the 
requirements  of  the  Government  in  preparing 
the  Nation  for  war  with  no  profit  more  than 
we  received  from  our  regular  production  in 
normal  times," 

Similarly,  the  steel  makers  of  the  country 
represented  in  the  Steel  Institute  have 
agreed  to  furnish  steel  to  the  Government 
for  a  year  at  the  basic  price  of  2.9  cents  per 
pound,  as  compared  with  the  market  price 
of  from  $  to  7  cents  a  pound.  This  will 
save  the  Government  approximately  fiS,- 
000,000 on  steel  purchased  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  duty  of  the  producers  is  evident,  and 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  fix  prices,  if 
necessary,  is  probably  assured;  yet  the 
action  of  the  producers  is  none  the  less 
patriotic.  To  Mr.  B.  M.  Baruch  belongs 
the  credit  for  arranging  these  purchases  for 
the  Government.  He  is  -chairman  at  the 
sub-committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  which   has  charge  of  the  metal 
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supply  for  the  Anny  and  Navy,  and  he  has 
subordinated  his  business  as  a  member  of  a 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  house  to  his  ser- 
vice to  the  Government. 

Counterparts  of  the  action  of  the  copper 
and  sted  producers  and  of  Mr.  Baruch  are 
found  in  the  offers  of  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  and  many  others 
of  the  facilities  of  their  plants  to  be  oper- 
ated for  the  Government  at  little  or  no 
profit;  and  in  offers  like  that  of  Mr.  James 
Couzens,  who  formerly  had  charge  of  all 
purchases  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  of 
his  entire  time  to  the  Government  in  organ- 
izing and  directing  the  buying  of  supplies. 

The  contracts  for  our  four  new  battle 
cruisers  and  six  scout  cruisers  were  awarded 
to  American  shipyards  on  a  basis  that  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  their  public  spirit 
and  indicates  the  policy  which  we  should 
pursue  in  providing  munitions  of  war.  The 
yards  have  agreed  to  construct  these  ships 
on  the  basis  of  cost  and  a  profit  of  lo  per 
cent.  Both  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments are  letting  contracts  for  all  kinds  of 
war  munitions  on  essentially  the  same  basis. 

Two  years  ago  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany offered  toSn^k^  armor  plate,  leaving  it 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  fix  the 
price.  Numerous  manufacturers  have  since 
taken  the  same  stand.  The  day  that 
Berastorff  was  sent  home  American  manu- 
facturers rushed  to  Washington,  not  greedily 
looking  for  profitable  contracts,  but  offering 
their  manufacturing  facilities  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  tatter's  own  terms. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  United  States,  on 
the  eve  of  hostilities,  was  able  thus  to  settle 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  war. 
In  the  early  days  England  made  no  provision 
for  regulating  war  profits,  and  Canada,  after 
nearly  three  years,  still  permits  her  manu- 
facturers to  levy  tribute  indiscriminately. 

The  agreement  of  the  railroad  managers' 
committee  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  in  order  to  prevent  in  a  time  of 
national  crisis  the  paralyzing  of  the  country's 
transportation  system  was  further  evidence 
of  the  patriotism  of  "big  business."  Their 
attitude  in  the  matter  was  approved  by  the 
committee  from  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense sent  by  President  Wilson  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulties.  In  writing  to  the 
railroad  manafen,  the  committee  said:  "We 
would  be  delinquent  h  ■  true  sense  ttf  grati- 


tude if  we  failed  to  express  our  sincerest  ap- 
preciation of  the  action  you  have  taken. 
.  .  .  Thus,  by  your  own  action,  urged 
thereto  by  the  highest  reason  of  national  con- 
cern, you  have  avoided  a  national  calamity." 
Out  of  all  this  can  certainly  be  expected  to 
result  a  more  cordial  relation  between  the 
people  and  the  Government  on  the  one  hand 
and  those  managing  the  big  business  enter- 
prises of  the  country  on  the  other. 


A  Way  to  End  Railroad  Strikes 

NOT  long  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  rail 
at  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
as  the  enemy  of  progress  and  the 
final  stronghold  of  Wall  Street;  Mr.  Bryan's 
first  campaign,  in  1896,  was  built  largely 
upon  this  issue.  This  austere  body,  in  its 
recent  decision  upon  the  so-called  eight-hour 
railroad  law,  has  taken  a  forward  step 
that  has  alarmed  many  even  of  our  most 
progressive  thinkers.  The  prevailing  deci- 
sion, written  by  Chief  Justice  White,  practi- 
cally takes  the  stand  that  Congress  can  pass 
any  legislation,  affecting  the  railroads,  which 
the  public  necessities  require.  The  pre- 
eminent duty  of  the  railroads  is  to  maintain, 
unimpaired,  their  service;  and  any  obstruc- 
tion to  their  complete  operation,  whatever 
that  obstruction  may  be.  Congress  can  re- 
move. "Considering  the  doctrine  now  af- 
firmed by  a  majority  of  the  court  as  estab- 
lished," says  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds,  in 
his  opinion  dissenting  from  this  judgment, 
"it  follows  as  of  course  that  Congress  has 
power  to  fix  a  maximum  as  well  as  a  minimum 
wage  for  trainmen;  to  require  compulsory 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes  which  may 
seriously  and  directly  jeopardize  the  move- 
ment of  interstate  traffic;  and  to  take 
measures  effectively  to  protect  the  free  flow 
of  such  commerce  against  any  combination, 
whether  of  operatives,  owners,  or  strangers." 
A  distinguished  writer,  discussing  the 
British  Constitution,  once  said  that  PaHia- 
ment  could  do  anything  except  make  a  man 
a  woman  and  a  woman  a  man.  That  was 
because  the  legislative  power  of  Parliament 
was  complete  and  unrestricted — its  acts 
were  not  subject  to  review  by  a  Supreme 
Court.  Evidently,  when  it  comes  to  moving 
the  trains.  Congress  has  precisely  the  same 
despotic  power  over  railroads  and  everybody 
connected  with  them. 
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The  series  of  events  that  led  up  to  this 
revolutionary'  opinion  are  fairly  familiar, 
yel  a  brief  review  will  make  clearer  the  new 
e£ononiic  era  at  which  we  have  arrived. 
Last  August  the  railroad  trainmen  of  the 
United  Slates  and  the  railroad  oDicials  had 
reached  a  deadlock  in  a  long  dispute  on 
terms  of  cmploymfnl.  The  main  item  in 
this  dispute  nominally  concerned  working 
hours,  hut  in  reality  it  concerned  wages. 
When  a  strike  that  promised  to  end  railroad 
transport  a  tton  threatened,  with  all  the  atten- 
dant horrors  of  such  a  calamit>.  President 
Wilson  summoned  the  leaders  of  the  train- 
men and  the  railroad  presidents  to  Washing- 
ton. He  asked  them  to  arbitrate  their 
differences,  a  proposition  which  the  presi- 
dents accepted  and  the  men  declined.  He 
then  proposed  that  the  troubles  be  settled 
by  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour 
standard  of  work  and  wages.  The  employees 
accepted  this  but  the  employers  rejected  it. 
While  the  matter  was  still  under  negotiation 
the  representatives  of  the  workmen  declared 
a  strike  and  fixed  the  day.  If  this  strike 
had  become  effective  the  nwvemeni  of 
freight  and  passengers  would  have  been 
paralyzed,  the  mails  would  have  been 
slopped,  all  business  would  have  ceased, 
millions  of  people  would  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  general  distress,  even 
starvation,  would  have  resulted.  As  he 
had  no  means  to  prevent  the  strike  by  force, 
Mr.  Wilson  ask<K)  Congress  Tor  immediate 
legislation,  a  request  to  which  the  legislative 
body  replied  by  passing  a  law  which  granted 
practically  what  ihc  men  had  asked.  Nom- 
inally this  tixcd  eight  hours  as  a  working 
day,  but  only  nominally,  since  the  new 
legislation  did  rK>t  prohibit  the  men  from 
working  more  than  eight  hours — indeed,  it 
provided  compensation  at  an  increased  rate 
for  all  employment  longer  than  that  period. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an 
eight-hour  law.  That  Congress  had  the 
cunslitutional  right  tu  fix  hours  of  employ- 
ment no  one  disputed;  the  rcatiy  slarllini; 
thing  about  this  statute  was  its  third  section. 
This  provided  thai,  for  a  stipulated  period, 
the  prevailing  pay  for  ten  hours'  work  should 
be  maintained  for  the  new  cighl-hour  day 
and  that  excess  pay  should  be  granted  pro 
rata  for  all  lime  in  excess  of  eight  hours. 
That  is,  the  new  law  granted  ten  hours'  pay 
for  eight  hours'  work,  and  since  practically 


all  trainmen  necessarily  work  more  than 
eight  hours,  the  new  rule  anwunicd  to  a 
substantial  increase  in  wages.  Congress,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  asserted  the 
right  which  the  ancient  kings  of  England 
frequently  resorted  to — usually  with  dis- 
tressing results — of  fixing  wages.  ^ 

In  the  Supreme  (~>)un's  opinion  Chtef^| 
Justice  White  declares  that  this  wage  in- 
crease, established  by  Congress,  is  valid  un- 
der the  commerce  clause  of  the  Consiitutuin. 
With  him  concur  Just  ices  Hdmes,  .McKcnna, 
Rrandeis,  and  Clarke.  Dissenting  justiccsfl 
are  Messrs.  Pitney,  Day,  McReynolds.  and  ™ 
Van  Dcvantcr.  The  mistake  that  current 
comment  h.is  made  on  this  judgment  is  in 
regarding  it  as  a  huge  victory  for  labor 
unions;  in  some  quarters  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  pictured  as  having  bccotne  an 
ally  of  labor  in  its  struggle  against  capital 
But  Mr.  Justice  While's  opinion,  though 
it  amounts  to  a  labor  victory  in  this  particu-  fl 
lar  instance,  may  plague  the  labor  cause  at  ' 
some  future  day.  President  Wilson  pro- 
posed two  ways  of  settling  the  strike:  one 
by  arbitration,  the  other  by  granting  the 
employees'  dem.inds.  He  chose  the  latter, 
and  Congress  passed  the  law  increasing 
wages.  But  the  signthcant  point  is  that 
the  President  could  have  chosen  the  other 
remedy  and  still  have  acted  within  the  Coa- 
stitutton.  That  is,  Instead  of  passing  a  law 
increasing  wages.  Congress  could  have 
passed  a  law  making  arbitration  compulior>'. 
The  one  principle  that  governs  everything 
else  is  the  public  right  to  have  the  trains 
moved.  In  a  private  business,  says  Mr. 
White,  a  man  has  the  right  to  demand  any 
wages  he  pleases,  to  leave  his  employment 
at  any  time,  and  to  concert  with  others  to  do 
so.  But  he  has  not  this  unlimited  right 
"  in  a  business  charged  with  a  public  interest" 
such  as  the  movement  of  trains.  Congress, 
under  President  Wilson's  prompting,  in- 
creased the  men's  wag«.  That  was  legal: 
however,  had  Congress  passed  a  law  Jecrt4i- 
IHK  the  men's  wages,  mcrcasing  their  hours 
of  emplovmcnt,  and  compelling  them  to 
work  whether  they  wished  to  or  not.  that 
also  would  have  been  legal.  And  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  bill  would  have  been 
legal  likewise. 

bvidently  there  can  be  no  more  railroad 
strikes,  for  Congress  has  the  power  to  prevent 
them.    Thus  this  decision,  while  it  intro- 
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duces  tbe  new  principle  of  Congressional 
r^ubtkn  of  railroad  wages,  also  takes  away 
from  labcx^  on  railnuds  its  most  powerful 
weapon. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  the 
Adamson  law  is  not  just  what  the  brother- 
hoods want  or  thought  they  were  getting. 
There  would  have  been  little  grief  in  their 
ranks  if  it  had  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. For  if  Congress  has  the  power  to 
regulate  wages  upward  inthe  national  interest 
it  must  also  have  the  power  to  bring  them 
down.  That  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  upholding  compulsory  arbitration, 
was  distasteful  to  the  labor  leaders  was 
evident  from  the  protest  that  President 
Gompers  and  Secretary  Morrison  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  lodged  with 
the  Attorney  General  against  the  Court's 
"interpolating  into  the  ^w  and  argument 
before  it  for  consideration  a  foreign  matter. 
namely,  dental  to  worken  of  the  right  to  quit 
work  in  furtherance  of  their  just  and  neces- 
sary rights." 


A  Picture  of  Our  Prosperity 

A  FEW  figures  from  the  latest  annual 
reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  paint  an  interesting  picture  of 
Ihe  business  prosperity  of  this  country 
during  19I&  These  three  are  the  largest 
companies  in  their  respective  fields— the 
railroad,  the  public  utility,  and  the  indus- 
trial. Their  total  operating  revenues  last 
year  and  percentage  of  increase  over  their 
best  previous  years  were  as  follows: 

U.  S.  Sled  |i,a)i,473,8oo;  Increaie  54  per  cent. 
AmcT.  Tet.  A  Tel-  a64,;7;,ooo;  lncre<ise  13  per  cent. 
Pciiaa.R.R.         3]o,378,j(w;  Increase  lypercent. 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  these  figures  the  picture 
of  expanding  war  prosperity.  The  Steel 
Corporation,  furnishing  steel  for  munitions, 
for  foreign  railroad  equipment,  and  for 
barbed-wire  to  protect  the  trenches,  shows 
the  largest  gain  in  business.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  which  transports  these 
things,  shows  tbe  next  gain;  and  the  Bell 
Tdcphonc  System  enjoys  more  than  a  nor- 
mal increase  in  earnings  because  its  lines 
have  to  be  called  into  service  in  handling  this 
btgger  bosinest. 


The  gap  between  the  54 percent,  increaseof 
the  Steel  Corporation's  earnings  and  the  ij 
per  cent,  and  17  per  cent,  for  the  other  two  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  could 
take  advantage  of  advancing  prices  while 
the  others  could  not  increase  rates  unless 
permitted  to  do  so  by  regulating  commis- 
sions. Although  the  Steel  Corporation's 
export  business  increased  only  3  per  cent, 
last  year,  the  earnings  derived  from  it  were 
58  per  cent,  larger  than  in  191;.  Its  aver- 
age profit  in  t9t6was$3i.6oa  ton  of  finished 
product  as  compared  with  a  previous  maxi- 
mum of  $i6.;9  in  1903,  and  a  minimum  of 
$7.9^  in  I9t4.  From  earnings  that  did  not 
cover  the  preferred  dividend  in  1914,  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  two  years  jumped  to  a 
state  of  affluence  where  nearly  40  per 
cent,  was  earned  on  $508,302,500  of  com- 
mon stock  last  year.  The  Telephone  earn- 
ings were  equivalent  to  about  1 3  per  cent, 
on  its  stock,  and  the  Pennsylvania's  to 
10  per  cent. 

These  companies  arc  owned  by  more  than 
100,000  stockholders  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  90,388  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  70,555  of  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany. Less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania stock  was  held  abroad  on  December 
31,  t9i6,  whereas  30  per  cent,  was  owned  by 
foreigners  a  few  years  ago. 

There  was  an  average  of  352,668  employees 
in  the  service  of  the  Steel  Corporation  last 
year,  and  the  total  pay  roll  was  $263,385,502, 
as  compared  with  $176,800,864  in  1915. 


The  Need  for  Large  Crops 

ONE  of  the  greatest  needs  of  this 
country  this  year,  and  of  the  world 
as  well,  is  large  crops.  Two  years  of 
bumper  harvests  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  world's  in- 
creased demands  even  though  Russia's 
wheat  was  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Last  year's  crops,  however,  were  below 
normal,  and  a  recent  government  report  on 
farm  reserves  showed  the  amount  of  wheat 
left  in  farmers'  hands  in  this  country  the 
smallest  in  twenty  years.  Practically  every 
other  country  and  some  of  our  states  are 
using  strenuous  means  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion. Our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
refused  at  first  to  advise  the  planting  of 
larger  crops  (because  unless  the  Govern- 
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ment  can  practically  guarantee  prices  it 
cannot  in  fairnoss  urge  increased  acre- 
age) has  now  issued  a  warning  to  famitfrs 
not  10  part  with  their  valuable  seed  or 
they  would  cndan^-r  this  season's  crops. 
Prcm  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  cornos  the  report  that  owing  to 
lack  o(  good  seed  the  potato  crop  of  the 
siaic  will  be  only  one  third  or  one  ha.lf  of 
normal. 

Of  as  great  importance  as  the  question  of 
seed  supply  is  the  question  of  labor  supply. 
Mr.  Alva  Agce.  S«rctary  of  Agriculture  in 
New  Jersey,  says  the  crops  of  that  state  will 
be  greatly  reduced  because  the  farmers 
cannot  get  help.  Mr.  Eugene  Davenport, 
dean  of  the  College  oi  Agriculture  oi  the 
University  of  Illinois,  writes  that  back  of  all 
the  causes  for  the  high  lOst  oflivmg  "Itos  the 
fact  that  labor  in  this  i.uunlry  has  practically 
deserted  the  two  great  fundamental  in- 
dustrKS— fanning  and  huusckci^pmg.  The 
public  in  general  seems  to  have  overlrmked 
ihc  fact  that  the  automobile  industry  took 
aliDoti  the  last  of  our  detached  (arm  labor, 
and,  since  the  war  began,  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  has  taken  the  rest  of  it." 

The  Government  as  a  war  measure  may 
h»vo  la  turn  its  attention  to  farm  labor. 
The  farmers  are  prosperous  enough  to  pay 
more  than  they  have  in  the  paM.  and 
the  Government  could  see  to  recruiting 
<lic  laborers  and  transpfirling  them  to  the 
places  where  they  are  needed.  Members 
should  be  added  to  the  Advisor>'  Commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  mo- 
bilize the  counlr>''s  agriciiliural  resources 
and  lo  sec  that  they  arc  operated  to  their 
maximum  capacity. 

Preparedness  in  the  Back  Yard 

THOUSANDS  of  Americans  cannot 
shoulder  rifles,  cannot  work  in 
munition  factories,  or  even  take  an 
jclive  part  in  the  home  guard.  Few.  how- 
ever, are  excluded  from  a  form  of  prepared- 
ness which  the  Department  of  .-Vgricullure 
(<i  wisely  advocating  and  which  is  almost  as 
essential  as  field  service  lo  the  salvation  of 
ihe  country.  There  are  not  many  citt/cns 
y>  young  or  old  or  feeble  that  they  cannot 
plant  a  small  vegetable  garden  and  nurture 
it  lo  its  fruition  in  the  form  of  potatoes. 
bctis,  onions,  tomatoes,  egg  plant,  cabbages. 


cauliflower,  and  other  delicacies.  Chy  flat 
dwellers  may  have  difticuity  in  finding  back 
yards  that  will  serve  as  gardens,  but  even  our 
largest  cities  contain  thousands  of  vacant 
lots  that  can  be  developed  into  valuable 
accessories  of  war.  And  the  smaller  urban 
communities  have  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
in  the  shape  of  front  and  back  yards,  that 
can  provbion  the  American  dinner  table 
nn  a  great  scale  and  enormously  strengthen 
our  resources  for  the  trials  which  wc  face. 

The  advocates  of  preparedness  are  doing 
well  in  eniph.isiiing  the  duty  that  lies  im- 
mediately at  hand  in  our  back  yard.  Vege- 
tables which  are  almost  prohibitively  expen- 
sive now  will  become  more  expensive  as  we 
get  involved  in  the  war.  and.  unless  wc  use 
our  back  yards  for  raising  them,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  wc  may  eventually  have^ 
to  go  without  them.  We  are  not  asked  lo 
raise  this  garden  truck  (or  the  market,  or  (or 
feeding  our  armies — merely  for  fecdmg  our- 
selves. According  to  an  estimate  made 
bv  Prof.  G.  W.  Hood,  of  Nebraska  State 
University,  such  small  gardens  will  yidd  a 
minimum  of  26tQ  an  acre  and  a  maximum 
of  ?i.655.  Multiply  these  figures  by  the 
unused  acres  in  your  ndghborhood  and  you 
will  get  a  faint  idea  how  the  cultivate-your- 
garden  propaganda,  if  made  effective,  will 
add  to  the  national  wealth. 


Militarism  and  Democracy 

THE  Russian  Revolution  has  one  pai**^ 
ticutarly  interesting  lesson  (or  Amer- 
icans, in  that  it  sheds  mtKb  light 
upon  the  rulation  whicli  militarism  bears  to 
democracy.  There  was  one  reason  why  the 
Revolution  of  iQO$  failed  and  one  reasoD 
vfUy  that  of  the  present  year  has  succeeded. 
In  both  cases  the  attitude  o(  the  Russian 
army  determined  the  issue.  Twelve  years 
ago,  at  a  wr>rd  (rom  the  ruling  autocracv. 
the  army  turned  savagely  against  the  rising 
populace  and  drenched  the  streets  at  PelrcK 
grad  and  other  Russian  cirics  with  Mood. 
This  year,  wh*-n  instructed  to  curb  the 
masses  in  the  approve^l  autocratic  fashion, 
the  army,  instead  of  trampling  them  with 
their  hones  and  turning  their  machine  guns 
against  them,  fraicmiud  wtlh  the  people 
and  made  Ihe  popular  cause  its  own.  That 
is.  the  Russian  army  (ought  against  the 
rcviJution  in  190;  and  fought  with  it  this 
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year.  The  Czar  abdicated  because  his 
Iwineriy  trusty  troops  refined  to  support  his 
throne. 

What  explains  this  revolution  in  the  army? 
The  present  war  furnishes  the  answer.  The 
army  that  formerly  shot  down  the  populace 
was  the  standing  army;  for  years  it  had  lived 
constantly  in  the  closest  association  with 
the  ruling  powers,  withdrawn  from  contact 
with  the  people  and  drilled  to  a  blind  obedi- 
ence to  orders.  Most  of  its  high  command 
was  Prussian  in  spirit — some  of  it  Prussian 
in  blood — though  Genera]  Brusiloff  and  Gen- 
cneral  Russky,  true  Russians,  have  shown 
where  their  real  loyalty  lay.  As  the  officers 
had  not  been  drawn  from  the  masses  they 
naturally  had  no  interest  in  their  political 
aspirations.  But  in  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years  this  standing  army  has  disappeared. 
Its  bones  now  whiten  the  Masurian  morasses 
and  are  scattered  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Carpathians.  Its  organization  has  vanished 
as  completely  as  though  the  ocean  had  rolled 
over  it.  In  its  prface  a  new  army  has  arisen, 
drawn  from  the  peasantry.  This  army  has 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  sufferings  and 
aspirations  of  the  Russian  people,  for  it  is  it- 
self part  and  pared  of  that  same  Russian 
people.  It  sympathized  with  revolution,  for 
the  revolution  meant  the  emancipation  for 
which  its  memben  have  themselves  always 
yearned.  Consequently,  when  these  men 
were  ordered  to  shoot  down  their  compatriots 
in  the  interest  of  the  dynasty  they  refused, 
and,  instead,  made  the  peofde's  cause  their 
own. 

Russia's  recent  history  apparently  indi- 
cates that  the  large  standing  army  is  the 
real  menace  to  liberty;  and  that  the  demo- 
cratic army,  based  on  universal  service, 
closdy  identified  with  the  masses,  forms 
the  best  possible  safeguard  of  constitutional 
rule.  The  influences  that  have  brought  the 
Russian  army  ckiser  to  the  Russian  people 
are  working  now  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Death  has  made  great  inroads  among  the 
high  social  classes  which  have  immemorially 
ofRcered  the  En^ish  forces,  and,  in  thousands 
ftf  cases,  the  sons  <tf  the  middle  and  even 
of  the  working  classes  have  succeeded  to 
their  comnunds.  The  same  inevitable  taw 
must  have  made  its  influence  felt  in  the 
Gcnnan  and  Austrian  armies.  In  all  these 
countries  univcfsal  service,  instead  of  being, 
as  some  affect  to  believe  tbe  prop  of  Kaiser- 


ism,  is  likely  to  prove  the  greatest  force  in 
making  Europe  democratic.  In  this  country 
there  are  those  who  oppose  universal  service 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  end  our  democratic 
institution  and  bring  in  the  "man  on  horse- 
back." The  Russian  Revolution,  coming'at 
a  timely  moment,  seems  a  conclusive  refuta- 
tion of  this  idea. 


Germany's  Hand  in  Russia 

TWO  books,  "  .Modern  Russian  His- 
tor>'"  (Knopf),  by  Alexander  Komi- 
lov,  and  "Russia  and  Europe" 
(Scribner's),  by  Gregor  Alexinsky,  both 
published  before  the  revolution  in  Russia, 
give  a  precise  picture  of  the  malign  influence 
of  Germany  in  Russia's  internal  politics 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  since. 
The  following  quotations  are  examples: 

"The  grievances  of  the  Russian  people 
against  Germany»have  been  not  only  of  an 
economic  and  political  nature.  In  the  minds 
of  the  iniflUgent^ia  and  of  the  oppressed 
masses  the  name  ofGermany,  but  particularly 
of  Prussia,  has  been  associated  with  the 
crimes  of  Russian  bureaucracy.  Since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — in  fact, 
since  Peter  the  Great — German  inftuence  has 
been  preponderant  in  various  fields  of  Rus- 
sian life;  at  the  Court,  in  the  army  and  navy, 
among  the  higher  bureaucrats,  in  commerce; 
German  colonists  have  occupied  some  of  the 
best  land  in  the  West  and  in  the  South. 
Any  Russian  schoolboy  will  give  you  a  list 
of  Russian  tyrants  and  oppressors  with  such 
names  as  Biihren.  Pahlen,  BenckendorfT. 
Berg,  Plehve,  Minn,  Riman,  Kaulbars,  or  of 
such  distinguished  nonentities  of  the  army 
and  navy  as  Stakelberg,  Stark,  Stoessel, 
Rennenkampf,  Grippenberg.  The  offer  of 
Wilhelm  II  to  lend  his  troops  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolution  was  a  widely 
spread  rumor  in  Russia  in  190;  and  1906; 
the  reactionaries  have  always  praised  Prus- 
sian ways,  and  their  organs  have  urged  the 
Government  to  get  closer  to  Germany  and 
to  break  away  from  Jacobin  France  and 
treacherous  England.  A  member  of  the 
Extreme  Right  in  the  Duma,  during  the 
discussion  of  a  liberal  project  introduced  by 
the'  Cadets,  turned  to  the  Left,  and  said 
threateningly;  "If  you  accept  this  project, 
Wilhelm  will  come  and  teach  you  a  lesson 
with  his  armed  fist!" 


".  .  .  Sometimes  rhe  Germans  re- 
mained behind  (he  scenes:  such  was  the  case 
with  the  C/ar's  aide-de-camp.  General  Grtin- 
wald,  who  occupied  the  modest  post  uf  Mas- 
ter of  the  Imperial  Stud,  but  who  opposed  a 
powerful  resistance  to  the  reformation  of  the 
Russian  Army  {be  was  opfottd  to  g^ntral  and 
•Mifalory  military  urviu,  which,  mtnghng 
>WNRj  men  of  education  wilb  the  iimplt  io»(  oj 
Ibt  toil,  mi$bt  have  urctJ  to  fulifhten  Ittm); 
jnd  he  helped  lo  introduce  into  Russia  the 
:lassical  school,  disoplincd  in  ihi*  Prussian 
manner.  Somewhat  later  the  talent  for 
organization  displayed  by  the  Germans — 
but  in  the  service  of  reaction  rather  than  m 
(ha.1  of  revolution — »-as  brilliantiy  cxcmpli- 
fied  in  the  person  of  Count  Plehvc,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Icrrarists  after  he  had  em- 
ployed his  police  to  tururizc  Ibc  whole 
Rmpire." 

".  .  .  The  present  war  with  Germany 
presents  this  analogy  with  (be  war  of  i8ia — 
it  has  a  national  charai^lcr.  All  the  demo- 
crats in  Russia  recof^niie  in  this  war  the 
cAUsc  of  libeny.  external  and  internal.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  the  reactionaries,  ihc 
antisbcllum  Germanophiles,  to  fight  against 
the  jHnktrt  is  the  worst  of  calamities.  For 
J  luns  time  they  had  maintained  vlosc  con- 
nections with  their  polititjil  corvligtunists 
is  Prussia,  and  were  visibly  full  of  comptais- 
iace  toward  them.  Kaisertsm  contrived  to 
profit  by  this  weakness  of  the  Russian 
bureaucracy  and  autocracy,  which  became 
tts  instruments:  the  German  advance  upon 
llagdad,  the  Austrian  penetration  of  the 
Balkans,  the  annexation  of  Bosnia-Hcnc- 
f^vina,  were  regarded  with  complete  favor 
by  the  frirndlv  reactionaries  of  Russia,  who 
yutiurdinaied  tht.-  intemationjl  intrrt:sts  of 
the  Empire  to  I  heir  own  domestic  interests." 

The  concluding  quotation,  following,  was 
propheiic  in  its  forecast  of  an  impending 
revolution  and  in  its  analysis  of  the  true 
iouncc  of  its  success— an  anny  of  the  people, 
rn'i^nni  by  universal  service: 

"C>ne  necil  not  be  a  prophet  to  foretell 
ihat  the  present  order  of  ihinits  will  have  lo 
disappear.  The  onlv  citadel  of  the  bureau- 
cracy in  ioos-iod6— the  army— has  learned 
m  this  war  an  unforgetable  lesson  of  the 
vrimcsof  their  rulers  in  Pelroftrad.  And  one 
nuy  hope  that  m  the  last  conflict  between 
(he  people  and  the  bureaucracy  the  army 
will  prove  to  be  the  people's  army." 


I 


Russia's  Business  Morals 

RUSSIA,  having  joini-d  the  urowing 
family  of  democracies,  is  likdy  to 
cn^y  closer  business  relations  with 
this  country  than  it  could  under  the  old  form 
of  ^vcrnment.  The  movement  which  has 
already  been  started  by  leadinx  bankinft  and 
business  interests  to  secure  for  this  cuuntry 
a  participation  in  the  developing  of  Russia's 
vast  resources  should  receive  great  mipeius 
from  this  development,  ll  is,  therefore,  na- 
tural for  the  American  business  man  lo  ask; 
"What  manner  of  man  is  this  Russian  in  hi* 
business  dealings:  does  he  pay  his  debtsi*" 
Bankers  who  have  been  in  Russia  and 
made  careful  inquiry  about  these  mancfs 
say  that  the  Russian  people  never  consider 
defaulting  nn  an  obligntion;  (hat  Ihey  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  default  or  rcpudia- 
lioa  of  debt.  They  may  at  limes  need  r^  ^| 
newal  of  credit,  but  there  is  never  any  ^M 
thought  of  not  paying  what  they  owe.  For 
that  reason  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  de- 
bate in  Russia,  as  there  was  in  this  country 
after  the  Civil  War,  regarding  the  payment 
of  government  obligations.  Russia  is  now 
largely  on  a  paper  curn-ncy  basis  bevauseof 
successive  issues  of  legal  lender  notes  to  meet 
war  ex|ienses.  and  it  is  evidi-ni  that  it  will 
take  time  and  courage  to  bring  it  back  to  a 
sound  monetary  standard.  Those  at  the 
head  of  the  new  Government,  however,  have 
already  signified  their  intention  lo  meet  all 
financial  obligations. 

Our  present  stake  in  Russia  is  i.  con> 
paratively  small  one.  Since  the  war  started, 
two  external  loans  totalling  Sfjs.ooo.txn  have 
been  placed  here,  and  American  investors 
are  believed  to  have  purthased  about 
$100,000,000,  par  value,  of  internal  loan 
bonds.  Bank  credits  of  about  }75.ooo»oo 
more  bring  the  total  up  to  approximately 
$]$o.ooo.onoL  This  compares  with  the  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  of  British  Government 
obligations  taken  since  the  war  started  aiwl 
the  more  llian  $7a;.ooo,ooo  of  French. 

One  edrct  of  the  Russian  Revolution  will 
be  the  removal  of  Ihc  cause  for  obiectton 
that  uime  of  the  Jewish  bankers  have  had 
against  participating  in  the  financing  for  the 
Allies.  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the  head  of 
Kuhn.  Locb  &  Co..  who  expressed  this 
objection  at  the  time  the  Angk^French  loan 
was  offered  here,  has  made  the  folkiwing 
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valuable  comment  regarding  the  effect  of 
the  Revolution  on  Russia's  finances: 

"I  am  quite  convinced  that,  with  the 
certainty  of  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try's enormous  resources,  which,  with  the 
shackles  removed  from  a  great  people,  will 
follow  present  events,  Russia  will  before  long 
take  rank  financially  among  the  most  favored 
nations  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world." 


The  Kaiser  Loses  His  Place  in  the 
Sun 

THE  -capture  of  Bagdad  has  led  the 
minds  of  most  newspaper  writers  to 
the  days  of  Harun-aURashid  and 
Sinbad  the  Sailor,  but  for  the  Kaiser  in  his 
Potsdam  palace  the  event  has  an  importance 
that  is  more  immediate  and  pressing.  The 
Kaiser  is  thinking  of  a  dream  that  was  more 
dazzling  than  anything  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
— a  dream  that  has  now  vanished  as  com- 
pletely as  any  vision  in  that  celebrated 
volume.  Hb  mind  must  go  back  to'  the 
time,  nineteen  years  ago,  when  he  journeyed 
to  the  sacred  i^es  in  Palestine,-  and,  in  one' 
of  his  most  heroic  speeches,  proclaimed  him- 
self the  friend  of  the  Sultan  and  the  protector 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Back  of  this 
grandiose  speech  lay  his  ambition  of  a 
"place  in  the  sun,"  the  scheme  that  has 
caused  the  present  world-wide  disaster. 
The  two  chief  places  of  his  new  Caesarian 
empire  were  to  be  Hamburg  and  Bagdad;  a 
railroad  connecting  these  two  cities — to  a 
large  extent  already  built— with  a  tunnel 
under  the  Hellespont  at  Constantinople, 
was  to  be  the  visible  symbol  of  this  new 
joining  of  East  and  West.  All  that  huge 
area  lying  between,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  Balkans,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  was  to  be  the  new  great 
world  state,  the  state  which,  under  the 
Hohenzollems,  was  to  shape  the  destinies 
of  mankind  for  centuries  to  come. 

But  the  Allies,  alive  to  this  scheme,  refused 
the  tempting  bait.  In  stating  their  terms 
to  President  Wilson,  they  stipulated,  as 
essential  consequences  of  the  war,  a  free 
Serbia  and  an  extinguished  Turkey.  And 
now  British  arms  are  making  good  these 
pretensions.  Bagdad  is  now  a  British 
city,  and  Russian  and  British  armies,  work- 
ing in  coBpcntion*  are  rapidly  encompassing 
the  end  of  tbe  Tarktih  Empire.    Whatever 


Mesopotamia  and  Bagdad  beonne,  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure,  they  will  not  become 
German.  General  Maude  has  ended  the 
possibility  that  the  German  Empire  will 
extend  from  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Germany  has  lost  the 
one  thing  for  which,  above  all  others,  she 
went  to  war. 


College  Women  and  Their  Jobs 

A  REPORT  recently  issued  by  the 
Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions of  New  York  throws  tight 
upon  the  workaday  ambitions  of  college 
women.  This  Bureau  spends  its  time  finding 
jobs  for  the  graduates  of  women's  colleges; 
it  performs  the  useful  service  of  getting 
educated  girls  into  the  positions  they  are 
best  fitted  to  occupy.  Judging  from  its 
efforts,  the  strongest  bent  of  these  college 
graduates  is  toward  the  literary  life.  The 
Bureau  has  floods  of  applications  for  editorial 
positions  which  it  cannot  fill.  The  statistics 
clearly  indicate  a  world  of  unfulfilled  ambi- 
tions of  this  sort.  That  the  graduate  of  a 
women's  college,  having  spent  several  years 
in  the  study  of  literary  subjects,  should  feel 
a  particular  impulse  toward  the  editorial 
"sanctum"  is  not  strange;  yet  here  the 
opportunities  are  so  few  and  the  chances  of 
success  so  precarious  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  applicants  can  even  gt-l  a 
chance. 

Few  college  girls,  apparently,  have  any 
interest  in  positions  of  "household  ad- 
ministration," and,  as  might  be  suspected, 
the  Bureau  is  most  successful  in  placing 
them  in  secretarial  positions,  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  typewriting  and  stenography 
is  essential.  The  report  indicates  one  field 
in  which  educated  women  have  a  great 
future.  The  Bureau  cannot  get  enough 
girts  with  scientific  training,  health,  and 
professional  technique  to  fill  the  demand. 
"Women  trained  in  science  field  work," 
it  says,  "are  needed  in  the  federal,  state, 
and  city  service,  in  the  bureaus  of  chem- 
istry and  plant  industry,  in  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  in  laboratories  of 
boards  of  health,  of  hospitals,  and  of  com- 
mercial business  and  manufacture.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  the  work  of  women  in  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  biological  chemistry.    It  is 


a  long  road,  of  couree.  It  requires  health 
ami  paiiencf;  but  as  one  woman  cnthusia&lic- 
tlly  uys:  'The  salaries  are  fairly  good  as 
compared  with  other  occupations;  there  is  ik> 
limit  to  lis  inlcrcit  and  growth,  and  there  b 
wonderful  opportunity  for  service.'" 


A  Monument  in  China  to  John  Hay 

ON  THE  verge  of  docJanng  war  on 
Germany,  the  Chinese  Parliament 
voted  to  erect  a  monument  (o  John 
Hay  in  the  O-niral  Park  of  Peking.  China's 
reasons  for  gratitude  to  this  grc^t  American 
statesman  are  well  kaown.  Indeed,  had  it 
not  been  for  John  Hay,  it  is  not  improbable 
thai  ttMlay  there  would  be  do  Chinese  Re- 
public. Few  nations  have  ever  n-achcd  and 
survived  the  state  of  disintegration  that  so 
demoralized  China  in  1899.  The  recent 
war  with  Japan,  five  yei>rs[>efofe,  haddemon* 
slraled  her  miiitarj'  impotence.  The  great 
European  Powers,  taking  advantage  of 
hvr  weakness,  had  plunged  upon  her  helpless 
carcass.  Japan  had  already  taken  Formosa 
and  saddled  upon  the  celestial  empire  a 
lieavy  indemnity;  Russia  had  seized  Port 
Arthur  and  started  to  extend  her  inliucncc 
over  Manchuria;  Cjermany  had  laid  violent 
hands  on  Kiao-chau;  England  had  appn>- 
prialed  Wei-hai-wd;  and  France  had  added 
generous  slices  of  southern  Chinese  territory 
lo  Iter  Asiatic  empire.  Cona^ssions  for 
railroads,  mines,  and  miscellaneous  special 
privileges  were  being  wreitched  from  China 
month  by  month.  By  1899,  China  had 
apparently  reached  the  end  of  her  age-long 
empire.  Then,  on  September  toth.  John 
Hay.  Anwrican  Sccfclar>'  of  State,  atldrcssed 
his  famous  note  to  all  the  vivisecting  Powers, 
inviting  them  to  join  the  United  States  in 
preserving  ihe  status  quo  in  China,  and  in 
mainiaining  "the  open  door."  or  equal 
trading  and  commercial  advantages,  for 
ill  natiuni.  The  diplomatic  adroitness  of 
this  move  consbtnJ  m  the  fact  (hat  it  prac- 
tically amounted  to  an  iovilaiion  to  abstain 
from  rapine — a  pledge  which  no  self- 
respecting  nation  could  refuse  to  lake.  Alt 
the  Power*  ultimately  accepted  the  note — 
not  all,  however,  with  good  grace;  China 
was  saved  from  further  dismemberment, 
and  American  dipkmiatic  prestige  reached  a 
height  from  whicli  it  has  suflered  a  serious 
decline  in  recent  years. 


Evidently  China  has  not  forgotten  lis 
debt  to  Hay,  and  it  has  chosen  a  happy 
moment  in  which  to  make  this  puMIc  ac-  fl 
knowlcdgmcnt.  It  is  erecting  a  munument,  V 
not  only  to  Hay.  but  to  the  great  national 
ideals  for  which  he  stood.  He  was  the  new 
type  of  diplomat — a  diplonut  interested, 
ncvt  in  making  clever  and  rascally  bargains 
for  his  country,  but  in  promoting  square 
dealing.  This  act,  eighteen  yean  ago, 
was  a  tme  expression  of  the  new  and  higher 
diplomacy— the  diplomacy  that  thrives  not 
on  Wa.  broken  treaties.  Ihe  abuse  of  the 
weak,  the  deiftcation  of  force,  but  on  good 
faith,  sympathy  with  Ihe  unfortunate,  and 
the  championship  of  justice  and  righL  In 
saving  China  from  dismemberment  Hay 
sought  no  advantage  fur  himself  or  his 
oiuniry;  be  was  merely  attempting  to  per- 
form a  decent  and  righteous  act  of  (ricnd&hip 
toward  a  sadly  distracted  people.  His  ad 
was  on  a  par  with  ihc  same  national  spiiil 
that  freed  Cuba  and  gave  her  independoKe. 
that  has  poured  out  its  energies  and  treasure 
to  erea  a  free,  intelligent  democracy  in  the 
Philippines,  and  that,  a  few  years  later,  h 
returned  to  China  Ihc  indemnity  which  H 
other  nations  had  extorted  fiom  Iter  in 
settlement  of  the  Ekixur  outrages.  Hay'i 
act,  that  is,  reprcscnietl  the  eaact  opposite 
of  the  forces  and  the  ideals  that  have  brought 
on  the  present  world  war;  his  behavior  ^| 
epitomized  Ihe  modem  idea  that  diplomacy  ^1 
should  introduce  among  nations  the  saose 
principles  of  honor  and  fair  dealing  thai 
should  regulate  the  conduct  of  individ- 
uals. America  is  going  to  war  now  in  an 
attempt  to  make  predominant  the  prin- 
ciples which  Hay  manifested  on  this  his- 
toric occasion. 

Hay's  chief  opponent  eighteen  years 
ago  was  the  same  Germany  which  now  pro- 
claims brute  force  as  Ihe  one  motive  thai 
should  regulate  a  nation's  policy.  After 
Hay  closed  successfully  his  Chinese  negotia- 
tion he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Henry  Adams: 
"At  least  we  are  spared  the  infamy  of  an 
alliance  with  Ccrmany.  1  would  rather  be 
the  dupe  of  China  than  the  chum  of  the 
Kais«'r."  No  man,  indeed,  perceived  quite  ^M 
so  keenly  as  Hay  what  German  intenttoDS  ^1 
meant  lo  the  world,  and  no  man  would  more 
contentedly  have  seen  the  United  Stain 
aligned  against  the  Hohenzollcms  in  ilw 
battle  foe  civilization  and  democracy. 
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MR.  BEDFORD'S  PRINCIPLES  OF 
INVESTMENT 

[Evtry  month  the  World's  Work  puhlisbes  in  this  part  oj  the  magapne  an  article  <m 
txperienus  with  investments  and  lessons  to  be  dravon  therefrom.] 


MR.  E.  T.  BEDFORD,  president  of 
the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
was  for  many  years  a  director  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  That  corporation, 
now  split  into  many  parts,  stands  at  the 
bead  of  successful  business  enterprises  in 
America.     He  helped  to  make  that  success. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  in  a  period  of 
speculative  activity  when  sound  investment 
principles  are  likely  to  be  k>st  sight  of  by 
many  people.  Mr.  Bedford,  because  of  the 
nature  of  his  business  experience,  is  par- 
ticularly wdl  qualified  to  talk  on  investments 
at  such  a  time.  His  advice  to  those  who 
have  money  to  invest  is  simple.  There 
are   two  fundamental  principles: 

1.  "  In  buying  securities  of  any  cc»npany 
one  should  know  something  about  the 
managemeat  and  from  them,  or  others  in  the 
same  line  <A  business,  get  direct  information 
as  to  the  value ctf  the  property. 

2.  "Do  not  purchase  on  rumors  as  to 
what  may  happen.  Be  sure  the  information 
you  are  depending  upon  is  not  only  the  truth 
but  comes  from  those  who  know  the  facts." 

The  successful  outccune  of  Mr.  Bedford's 
major  investments  can  be  traced  to  the 
ap^icatton  of  these  two  principles.  The 
foundation  of  his  fortune  was  largely  laid 
in  the  oil  industry.  And  from  the  time  that 
he  was  a  poor  boy  sdling  oils  until  he  re- 
signed from  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Oxnpany  of  New  Jersey,  he 
made  it  hb  business  to  know  oil  and  all  that 
related  to  it.  Therefore,  although  he  may 
not  think  of  it  in  that  light,  he  actually  con- 
sulted an  authority  on  the  oil  business  before 
he  invested  in  it,  and  he  knew  that  he  could 
trust  his  own  word  and  judgment  in  regard 
to  its  securities.  That  he  succeeded  in  this 
inherently  speculative  field  by  following  this 
iDCihod  lends  force  to  the  advice  he  now  gives 
to  iavcstws. 

Mr.  Bedford  says  that  if  he  had  followed 
these  investOMOt  principles  all  his  life  he 
would  have  been  saved  from  many  losses. 


Two  typical  instances  of  his  early  experience 
prove  the  worth  of  these  investment  rules 
which  he  has  formulated  in  his  mature  years. 
They  are  here  given  in  his  own  words: 

"I  was  urged  to  buy,  as  a  speculation, 
shares  in  a  certain  company  whose  capitali- 
zation, unknown  to  me,  was  being  increased 
three  times,  from  $)o,ooo,ooo  to  $90,000,000. 
When  this  became  generally  known  as  a 
gross  overcapitalization,  which  it  was,  the 
crash  came  and  I  lost  my  investment." 

The  other  early  experience  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  It  more  completely  illus- 
trates the  worth  of  Mr.  Bedford's  investment 
principles.     He  tells  it  as  follows: 

"An  opportunity  to  purchase  shares  in  a 
linseed  oil  company  was  offered  to  me. 
The  prosperity  and  future  profits  were 
loudly  proclaimed.  I  took  the  matter  up 
with  a  party  in  the  linseed  business  and  he 
pointed  out  to  me  that  to  make  a  dividend  on 
these  shares  would  require  a  net  profit  of 
at  least  I3  a  barrel.  That  was  an  impossible 
profit.  It  was  to  him  simply  a  matter  of 
arithmetic;  and  I  saved  my  money  by  not 
investing." 

These  investment  experiences  of  Mr.  Bed- 
ford's, or  rather  his  way  of  referring  to 
them,  and  his  investment  rules,  show  that 
his  investment  viewpoint  is  that  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  an  interest  rather  than  simply 
of  stocks  in  a  business.  That  is  a  view  not 
often  considered  by  the  average  bu>er  of 
stocks.  It  is  one,  however,  that  is  likely 
to  make  him  look  more  carefully  into  a 
company's  affairs  before  buying,  and  to 
keep  him  in  closer  touch  with  the  company 
as  long  as  he  owns  its  securities.  It  might 
be  laid  down  as  a  good  investment  principle 
that  the  buying  of  stocks  always  be  con- 
sidered as  the  purchasing  of  an  interest  in  a 
company's  business.  When  this  was  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  Bedford,  he  said:  "That  is  right. 
I  f  you  asked  me  to  go  into  business  with  you, 
I  would  ask  you  all  kinds  of  questions  about 
yourself  and  the  business;  yet  the  amount  I 
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would  put  in  might  be  much  less  than  people 
put  into  stocks  of  companies  without  asking 
any  questions  at  all." 
■  M  r.  Bedford  sounded  a  word  of  caution  in 
regard  to  the  present  business  prosperity, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  large  volume 
of  new  security  flotations:  "  Yuu  know  ihc 
earnings  of  our  company  last  year  were 
^,000,000,  while  a  good  normal  yt-ar  for  us  is 
less  than  $3.0011.000.  An  aKcnt  for  the 
British  Government,  siKinR  in  that  chair, 
offered  to  lake  more  of  our  products  than 
wc  can  manufacture.  Tlie  price  was  not  a 
matter  of  consideration:  what  Ihey  warned 
was  the  goods.  Wc  all  know  such  business 
will  r>oi  last,  and  the  thing  to  do  is  not  to  lose 
cKir  heads  over  it. 

"  Kcccntly  I  was  asked  by  a  friend  for  my 
opinion  regarding  the  stock  of  a  new  coni' 
pany.  I  told  him  the  company  had  paid  a 
600  per  cent,  profit  for  its  properties — such 
a  price  that  the  original  owners  could  not 
afford  to  keep  them — and  then  it  had  capi- 
talized them  at  three  limes  what  il  paid. 
This  is  the  dbturbing  development  of  the 
present  business  situation.  Stock  issues  are 
being  piled  up  until  it  seems  certain  there 
will  be  a  crash  if  it  keeps  on.  In  the  oil 
business,  for  instance,  new  companies  arc 
being  floated  by  showing  so  many  weds  with 
such  production  and  earnings,  but  no  al- 
lowance is  made  for  exhaustion  of  the  wells." 

These  frank  statements  by  the  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  industrial  companies  of  the 
country  afford  much  food  for  thought  for  the 
investor,  and  also  for  the  business  man  who 
may  not  be  an  investor.  They  dispUy  the 
green  light  of  caution,  if  not  the  red  danger 
signal,  They  warn  the  investor  that  it  is 
time  to  scrutiniie  his  list  to  see  if  there  are 
issues  that  might  not  stand  the  lest,  what* 
ever  happens.  The  records  of  the  past  arc 
usually  good  guides  for  such  an  examination; 
but  for  the  new  issues  in  particular,  which 
have  no  records.  Mr.  Bedford's  investment 
principles  should  he  applied,  if  they  have  not 
llmdy  been,  and  honest  advice  secured  as 
to  the  value  of  the  properties  from  someone 
who  knuws. 

That  the  records  of  the  past  are  not  always 
uic  to  go  by  is  shown  by  the  following  case 
related  by  Mr.  Bedford:  "A  young  man 
came  to  sec  me  some  time  ago  about  a  pur- 
chase he  had  made  of  a  company's  iharcs  at 
not  much  mure  than  one  third  of  what  they 
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had  once  sold  for.  As  I  mysdf  was  inter- 
ested in  the  company  1  could  point  out  to 
him  that  this  higher  valuu  was  reached 
when  the  company  was  doing  twice  as  much 
business.  In  fact,  their  share  of  the  busi- 
ness in  that  line  was  fully  so  per  cent,  and 
it  had  been  reduced  by  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances 10  20  per  cent.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  it  ever  being  what  it  once  was. 
Therefore,  the  one-time  value  of  the  shares 
had  nothing  to  do  with  preu-nl  and  pros- 
pective values.  I  was  not  asked  for  this 
opinion,  however,  until  after  the  purchase 
had  been  made." 

That  is  too  often  the  case. 

When  asked  if  he  could  not.  from  his 
experience,  give  advice  of  specific  although 
less  fundamental  nature  to  the  man  who  has 
surplus  funds  to  invest.  Mr.  Bedford  said: 

"The  most  valuable  advice  thai  you  can 
impress  upon  your  readers  ts  to  get  an  honest 
opinion  from  some  one  in  the  business  before 
they  put  money  into  any  company.  Let 
them  go  to  a  man  in  the  same  business  who 
they  know  will  Icll  them  the  truth.  If  they 
are  not  sure  they  can  get  the  truth,  then  they 
should  not  invest.  They  should  never  take 
the  word  of  a  person  whose  reputation  for 
truth  or  knowledge  of  the  facts  they  do  not 
know.  I  would  have  saved  myself  many 
losses  if  I  had  first  secured  the  advice  of  a 
man  in  the  same  business  I  was  putting 
money  into." 

For  the  active  business  man  who  !s  con- 
templating investment,  the  Financial  Editor 
knows  no  better  rules  than  those  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Bedford  that  he  can  follow.  Salabfl- 
iiy  of  the  security  is  a  matter  that  most 
such  men  would  probably  want  to  take  into 
account,  but  the  consideration  of  that  and 
possibly  other  points  would  come  after  Mr. 
Bedford's  fundamental  principles  had  bees 
applied.  The  need  for  such  principles  is 
patent  to-day,  for  not  in  many  vcars  has  the 
illegitimate  promoter  been  so  active. 

If  a  single  principle  of  sound  investment 
could  be  framed  it  might  be:  Pick  your 
banker  or  slock  broker  with  much  greater 
care  than  your  doctor:  then  lei  him  hrip  ytm  _ ^ 
choose  all  your  investments.  If  he  does  not 
know  all  about  the  securities  you  are  think- 
ing of  buying,  he  will  find  out  for  you.  He 
will  charge  you  no  more  than  an  irrespon- 
sible broker  or  banker,  and  may  save  ytm 
much  money. 
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How  Industrial  Leaders 
Face  the  War 

A  United  America  of  Capital  and  Labor,  Cooperating  with  the  Government 
to  Make  the  War  Behind  the  Lines  Effective 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

BY 

JOHN  A.  TOPPING 

(CUnan  ot  iIm  Repi^lic  Ifon  &  Sud  Compui]') 


THE  business  men  of  the  country  want 
to  codperate  with  the  Government,  and 
with  each  other,  in  order  that  the  true 
power  of  the  United  States  may  now  and 
■wreafter  be  exerted.  If  wc  intend  to  strike 
1  blow  as  a  nation,  we  must  have  the  equip- 
ment of  a  nation  before  we  even  try  to  strike. 

The  Government  needs  soldiers,  sailors. 
>hips.  munitions,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
fupf^ies;  it  has  needed  most  of  them  for  a 
\tng  time  but  now  it  must  have  them  in  a 
nurry.  The  military  and  the  naval  authori- 
ties should  have  the  complete  control  of  the 
iiaking  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but  the 
purely  business  problems  should  be  looked 
ifier  by  business  men. 

We  are  now  concerned  with  the  war  de- 
mands, but  after  the  war  codperation  be- 
rween  the  Government  and  business  will  be 
>4uite  as  vital.  The  day  of  isolated  com- 
merce between  individuals  has  passed.  Our 
present  need  b  a  naticHi  for  war;  our  next 
iced  will  be  a  nation  for  peace. 

There  are  two  phases  to  a  war  demand  on 
ndustry.  The  first  is  to  meet  that  demand 
promptly.  The  second  is  to  meet  it  with  the 
least  possible  economic  disturbance.  The 
jdjustment  is  a  nice  one  that  cannot  be 
ii^Kiaed  of  at  first  impression.  Not  a  little 
•if  England's  enormous  financial  power, 
which  shows  no  sign  of  waning,  is  due  to  her 
jbilay  lo  mainuin  "business  as  usual" 
Jespite  the  war  requirements  and  man  drain. 

Iran  and  stcd  are  on  the  same  war  footing 
with  powder  and  food.  They  form  the 
backbone  of  the  Army  and  Navy.    A  general 


upsetting  of  the  trade  would  not  only  fetter 
the  very  making  of  war  but  would  also,  in  the 
eventu:U  reaction,  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  country.  That  steel  is  the  barometer  of 
prosperity  is  more  than  a  phrase. 

While  government  control  of  the  railroads 
is  advocated  as  being  necessary  to  overco:ne 
the  conflict  of  authority  between  the  states 
and  the  National  Government,  no  such  con- 
ditions apply  to  general  industry.  There- 
fore, there  b  no  occasion  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  industry  to  meet  war  con- 
ditions; only  waste  and  delay  would  result 
through  such  a  course.  European  experience 
suggests,  however,  that  there  should  be  a 
very  close  codperation  and  coordination  with 
the  Government  on  the  part  of  both  industry 
and  labor.  Without  this  codperation  we  shall 
have  inefficiency  and  waste,  and,  possibly,  in- 
terruption to  production  and  transportation, 
which  situation  under  war  conditions  would 
be  a  national  calamity. 

The  mobilization  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry should  be  easy  of  accomplishment. 
We  already  have  the  machinery  available  to 
bring  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  close  touch 
with  any  government  commission  which 
may  be  appointed  for  codperative  purposes. 
The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
covers  in  its  membership  practically  all  the 
iron  and  steel  producers  in  the  United  States. 
This  institution  has  all  statistical  data  and 
forces  at  hand  for  any  compilation  required 
for  such  general  information  as  a  lovern- 
ment  commission  might  raan>  "Ke 

Iron  and  Stcd  Institute  co 
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be  organized  lo  render  any  further  informa- 
lion  ihv  G(ivernm(.-ni  might  call  for. 

Wh9<:  the  demands  for  steel  at  present  arc 
rxfraordinar>'.  yei  the  growth  of  production 
has  kept  pace;  no  famine  has,  as  yet,  been 
t-xprrienced.  But  if  prcseni  demands  are  to 
be  supplemented  bs  tHjr  own  Government's 
war  demands  trareful  cunsideratiun  will  have 
lo  be  given  lo  the  mailer  o(  distribution  in 
order  that  the  nccessitii--s  of  consumers  will 
be  met  in  the  order  of  ihi-ir  impoflani.'c. 

Unque^tionablv  the  tint  claim  will  Ih-  the 
Army  and  Nav-j;  second,  domestic  neccs- 
Mties;  third,  exports;  founh.  new  construc- 
Itun  rcquimnents.  After  satisfying  mu- 
nition demands,  I  have  placed  domestic 
neccsMtics  second  in  importance,  for  without 
meeting  thewr  necessiliej  our  general  com- 
merce, both  dumeitic  and  foreign,  would 
suffer  irreparable  loss. 

Our  exports  uf  steel  should  come  next' in 
importance,  as  munition  supplies  to  the 
countries  with  whom  we  are  making  common 
cause  is  oot  only  vilal,  but  exports  of  sleel 
for  general  uses  are  most  important  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  neutral  world's  mar- 
kets. Otherwise  at  the  close  of  the  war 
many  uf  the  channels  of  consumption  that 
we  have  opened  up  during  the  war  would  be 
Ii-it  to  us  thereafter.  New  enterprise  with- 
out loss  and  possibly  lo  Rreat  advantage  can 
wait  on  more  abundant  and  at  the  same  time 
cheaper  supplies  o(  material  and  labor. 

OVn  TRftMENIlai:!  PKO0UCT10N  OF  SIEEL 

At  the  present  time  the  United  Slates,  it  is 
'Climated,  is  producing  at  the  rate  of  43 
million  tons  of  ingots  per  annum,  or  HMWe 
than  one  half  the  produclkm  of  the  whole 
world.  'I  his  output  of  crude  steel  means  a 
finishing  capacity  possibly  in  excess  of  thirty 
million  tons,  approximately  proportioned  as 
follows,  based  on  best  records  available: 
RjuU,  J.OOO.OOO  tons;  structural  shapes. 
3.SOO.OOO  Ions:  sheared  and  universal  plates, 
3.900/X10  tons;  sheets  and  black  plates  for 
tinning,  4,000,000  tons;  wire  products. 
3.000,000  tons:  merchant  bars,  4.soo,ofx> 
Ions;  tubular  products.  ).uoo.orK>  tons:  mis- 
cellaneous rolled  products,  1,^00.000  tons; 
scmi-finisbcd  steel  used  in  forging,  iiKlud- 
tng  exports  of  semi- finished  products. 
ijoochooo  lota. 


As  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  possible  re- 
quirements of  the  Army  and  Navy,  assuming 
that  ^ipyard  requirements,  both  for  our 
merchant  marine  and  navy  uses,  arc  clasv 
ified  as  war  necessities,  it  is  not  probable 
there  would  be  consumed  more  than  one 
fourth  uf  the  total  output  uf  structural  shapes 
and  plates.  That  would  represent  only 
about  ;  per  cent,  of  our  iot.il  production.  If 
wc  assume  that  the  L'nilcd  States  when  fully 
equipped  will  consume  one  third  of  the 
cslimated  consumption  of  munition  steel 
now  used  by  the  Allies,  this  munition  de- 
mand in  itself  would  not  in  all  probability 
reprvsent  more  than  2^  percent,  uf  our  total 
production,  so  that  the  combined  uses  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  apparently  could  hardly 
exceed  7)  lo  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  cap- 
acity of  the  country. 

COOPERATION   IS   ESSENTIAL 

There  would,  however,  be  additional  re- 
quirements to  be  met  of  a  collateral  char- 
acter, such  as  motor  trucks,  steel  cars,  barbed 
wire,  etc.,  which  might  Increase  the  tola) 
demands  from  is  to  ao  per  cent.  Six  lo 
ei^t  million  odd  tons  of  steel  is  a  large 
order,  but  when  you  translate  it  into  per- 
centage of  total  production  and  spread  the 
burden  over  alt.  it  can  be  taken  care  of  with- 
out serious  difficulty  if  proper  cooperation  is 
maintained  between  all  interests.  vU.,  bbor, 
transportation,  and  Government. 

Govcmmeni  prutection  through  tbc  Navy 
and  our  merchant  marine  will  doubtless  be 
required  to  insure  a  full  supply  of  fcrro- 
mangancse  ore.  This  material  is  essential  for 
steel  making.  Although  the  comparative 
amount  used  per  ton  ts  very  small,  the 
aggregate  of  the  countr)''s  requirement  is 
large,  and  all  uf  it  comes  from  Europe,  Asia. 
and  South  America,  and  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  our  Navy  to  see  that  this  supply  is 
kept  constantly  llowing  to  us. 

The  sleel  industry  is  perfectly  capable  of 
meeting  cverv  demand  whkh  the  Govern- 
ment can  make  upon  il,  provided  m.iximum 
pnxJuvium  1^  mainiained.  For  this  at.i,om- 
plishmrni  it  will  require  Ihc  loyal  to6pera- 
tion  of  labor,  for  wr  shall  need  full  working 
hours  and  freedom  from  labor  disturbance. 
aitd  also  ihe  fullest  utiMiation  in  general  in- 
dustry of  all  male  and  female  labor  available. 
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THE  whole  matter  of  preparedness  in 
peace  or  in  war  is  concerned  with 
our  social  organization  for  industry, 
commerce,  and  all  the  processes  of  pro* 
ductitm.  We  can  benefit  by  the  experi- 
ences of  other  countries  and  devise 
such  policies  and.  methods  as  to  make  out 
of  preparedness  for  defense  a  national  bene- 
fit instead  of  a  menace  to  the  ideals  of  a 
free  pet^le. 

The  present  European  War  is  a  contest 
between  the  workshops  of  nations  and  will 
be  determined  by  the  ability  of  nations  to 
mobilize  economic  forces.  The  part  which 
wage-earners  will  do  in  such  a  war  will  be  of 
primary  importance^  Ux  factories  are  to  be 
maintained  in  operation,  the  scale  of  output 
increased,  and  the  intensity  of  munititnis 
production  vastly  augmented.  The  service 
which  these  wage-earners  perform  in  the 
factories  and  workshops  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  that  performed  by  the  soldier  on 
the  firing  line.  Precautions  for  the  protec- 
tion and  conservation  of  those  in  industrial 
service  should  be  just  as  thorough  as  for 
those  in  active  field  service. 

To  secure  this,  representatives  of  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement  assembled  on 
March  lath.  There  were  present  148  repre- 
sentatives of  seventy^ine  aflfiliated  national 
and  intematiooal  unions,  five  unaffiliated  or- 
ganizaliom,  and  five  departments  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
This  includes  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 
These  propositions,  which  we  take  as  defmi- 
tive  and  fundamental,  were  then  adopted: 

"Labor  demands  the  right  in  war  time  to 
be  the  recognized  defender  of  wage-earners 
against  the  same  forces  which  in  former  wars 
have  made  tulional  necessity  an  excuse  for 
more  ruthless  methods. 

"As  the  representatives  of  the  wage- 
earners  we  assert  that  conditions  of  work  and 
pay  in  govcnunent  employment  and  in  all 


occupations  should  conform  to  principles 
of  human  welfare  and  justice. 

"A  nation  cannot  make  an  effective  de- 
fense against  an  outside  danger  if  groups  of 
citizens  are  asked  to  take  part  in  a  war 
though  smarting  with  a  sense  of  keen  in- 
justice inflicted  by  the  Government  they  are 
expected  to  and  will  defend. 

"The  one  agency  which  accomplishes  this 
for  the  workers  is  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment. The  greatest  step  that  can  be  made 
for  national  defense  is  not  to  bind  and 
throttle  the  organized  labor  movement  but 
to  afford  it  the  greatest  scope  and  oppor- 
tunity for  voluntary  effective  cooperation 
in  spirit  and  in  action. 

"Industrial  justice  is  the  right  of  those 
living  within  our  country.  With  this  right 
there  is  associated  obligation.  In  war  time 
obligation  takes  the  form  of  service  in 
defense  of  the  republic  against  enemies. 

"We  recognize  that  this  service  may  be 
cither  military  or  industrial,  both  equally 
essential  for  national  defense.  We  hold 
this  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  the  govern- 
ment Which  demands  that  men  and  women 
give  their  labor  power,  their  bodies,  or  their 
lives  to  its  service  should  also  demand  the 
service,  in  the  interest  of  these  human  beings, 
of  all  wealth  and  the  products  of  human  toil 
— property. 

"We  hold  that  if  workers  may  be  asked  in 
time  of  national  peril  or  emergency  to  give 
more  exhausting  service  than  the  principles 
of  human  welfare  warrant,  that  service 
should  be  asked  only  when  accompanied  by 
increased  guarantees  and  safeguards,  and 
when  the  profits  which  the  employer  shall 
secure  from  the  industry  in  which  they  are 
engaged  have  been  limited  to  fixed  percen- 
tages. 

"We  declare  that  such  determination  nf 
pr<^ts  should  be  based  on  costs  of  processes 
actually  needed  for  production. 

"The  labor  movement  demands  that  a 
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clear  differentiation  be  made  between  mtti- 
tary  service  for  the  Nation  and  police  duty, 
and  thai  niiltlar>'  service  should  be  care- 
fully distingubhed  from  service  in  industrial 
disputes. 

"We  bold  that  industrial  service  shall  be 
deemed  equally  meritorious  as  militar>'  ser- 
vice. Organization  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial service  is  upon  a  different  basis  from 
military  ser\'icc — the  civic  ideals  still  domin- 
ate. This  should  be  recognized  in  mobiliz- 
ing for  this  purpose.  The  same  voluntary 
institutions  that  organized  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  transportation  workers  in 
limes  of  peace  will  best  lake  care  of  the  same 
problems  in  time  of  war. 

"The  guarantee  of  human  conser^'alion 
should  be  recognized  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace.  Wherever  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry  are  necessary  upon  a  war 
basis  Ihey  should  be  made  in  accord  with 
plans  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the 
Government  and  those  engaged  and  em- 
ployed in  the  industry'.  We  recogniic  that 
in  war,  in  certain  employmi^nts  requiring 
high  skill,  it  is  necessjry  lo  retain  in  indus- 


trial service  the  workers  specially  fitted 
therefor.  In  any  eventuality  when  women 
may  be  employed,  we  insist  that  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  shall  prevail  without  regard 
to  sex. 

"Finally,  in  order  to  safeguard  all  the 
interests  of  the  wage-earners,  organized  labor 
should  have  representation  on  all  agencies 
determining  and  administering  policies  for 
national  defense.  It  is  particular!}'  impor- 
tant that  organized  labor  should  have  repre- 
sentatives on  all  boards  authorized  to  control 
publicity  during  war  limes.  The  workers 
have  suffered  much  injustice  in  war  tinws 
by  limitations  to  speak  freely  and  to  Mcure 
publicity  for  their  just  grievances." 

The  following  declaraiiomvas  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  conference  of  March  12th: 

"We,  the  otficers  of  the  National  and 
Internationa)  Trade  Unions  of  America  in 
national  conference  assembled  in  the  capital 
of  our  Nation,  hea-by  pledge  ourselves  in 
peace  or  in  war,  in  stress  or  in  sioim,  to 
stand  unreservedly  by  the  standards  of 
liberty  and  the  safely  and  preservation  of 
the  institutions  and  ideals  of  our  Republic." 
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tS«m«y  4  tbi  HkUoHl  AwddaUoo  •!  Wool  UMufacWMn) 


I 


IN  THE  war,  textiles— «-ool  and  cotton 
especially — will  figure  largely  in  the 
imperative  needs  of  the  Oovemment. 
This  has  been  property  anticipated  by 
the  textile  manuf.icturcrs.  A  year  ago, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  in 
Boston,  the  president.  Cof.  John  P.  Wood — 
who  is  not  only  a  practical  manufacturer 
but  the  commanding  officer  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Cavalr>' — presented  a  definKc 
plan  of  cooperation  with  the  national  au- 
thorities. Coluncl  Wood,  in  outlining  his 
purpose,  urged  that  it  was  a  maxim  that 
when  a  nation  was  engaged  in  a  righteous 
war  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
should  not  regard  the  emergency  as  an  ofv 
portunity  for  making  an  inordinate  amount 


of  money,  but  should  recognize  the  patriotic 
obligation  for  service  as  fully  as  the  citizens 
who  participate  on  land  and  sea  in  the  actual 
labors  and  hazards  of  defense.  He  urgod. 
moreover,  that  it  should  constantly  be  re- 
membered Ihat  while  it  is  unjustiriable  at 
such  a  time  for  an  industrial  establishment 
to  derive  extravagant  gains  from  the 
Government  which  gives  it  protection,  a 
rcasonaUe  compensation  for  the  use  of 
capital  and  senices  is  as  just  and  as  neces- 
sary as  the  payment  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  ideal  plan  of  mobilization  is  one  that 
adequately  recognizes  beforehand  the  nerds 
of  the  Government  and  prepares  the  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  Nation  for  promptly 
and  fully  meeting  those  needs  at  prices  fair 
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dlike  to  the  Govenment  and  to  the  indtis- 
iries  on  which  it  dqKnds  for  the  proper 
supplying  of  its  raOitiuy  aerrins. 

As  a  specific  nie«af»  to  be  adopted, 
Colonel  Wood  urged  the  designating  by  the 
Government  of  a  small  committee  for  each 
industry  whose  products  would  be  required 
in  war — a  committee,  composed  of  some  of 
the  ablest  men  engaged  in  the  given  indus- 
try, to  meet  from  time  to  time  with  ofTicers 
of  the  supply  departmmts,  in  order  to  study 
with  Ibaroughness  the  Government's  needs 
■n  the  several  lines  of  supplies  or  materials 
and  to  report  what  arrangements  should  be 
made  in  advance  to  assure  the  Government 
not  merely  of  a  prompt  and  adequate  ser- 
vice, but  of  all  possible  economy  in  cost. 
Cokmd  Wood  suted  his  belief  that  it  would 
be  found  possible  to  fonnulate  a  plan  where- 
by, under  the  guidance  of  such  a  committee, 
drraagements  could  be  made  in  time  of 
peace: 

(i)  To  allot  certain  designated  imits  of 
supply  and  production,  respectivdy,totheuse 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

(3>  To  enable  the  Government  to  obtain 
jiuiiial  option  contracts,  renewable  from 
year  to  year  by  mutual  ccmsent,  whereby 
the  Government  could  immediatdy  call  to 
Its  use  as  much  as  would  be  required  of  cer- 
tain definitely  prescribed  portions  of  as 
many  suitable  plants,  the  owners  of  which 
Aould  be  willing  to  enter  into  such  an  agree- 
-iient  as  needed.  These  contracts  would 
■--ttablish  a  fixed  and  uniform  conversion  cost 
■or  each  product  required  and  a  fixed  margin 
'>f  moderate  profit  on  such  conversion  cost. 

(3)  To  make  similar  annaal  option  con- 
tracts, renewable  year  by  year,  by  mutual 
jofucnt,  with  mills  and  wool  dealers,  where< 
bv  the  Government  would  be  entitled  to  take 
I  prescribed  portion  of  such  stocks  as  they 
might  have  on  hand  at  a  uniform  advance 
m  price  (say  10  per  cent.)  over  either  the 
jsccrtaincd  cost  thereof  or  the  open  market 
^alne  on  the  day  preceding  the  call. 

(4)  To  provide  for  the  assembling  and 
(•reparation  of  raw  material  in  blends  of 
uniform  kind,  color,  and  quality  for  each 
respective  kind  of  goods,  and  the  issue  of 
prepared  stock  from  sucb  blends  to  the 
several  manufacturers  to  insure  uniformity 
in  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  goods 
produced. 

Thctt  optHMul  coatiacts  would  be  open 


to  every  establishment  having  the  necessary 
equipment.  Each  establishment  could  de- 
termine for  itself  the  maximum  pwtion  of 
its  plant  which  it  would  be  willing  to  set 
apart  for  national  service,  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  need  could  determine 
how  much  of  this  maximum  it  would  utilize. 
Prices  being  uniform,  opportunities  for  com- 
plaints and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
trade  would  be  at  a  minimum,  and  the  most 
efficient  plants  would  naturally  be  the  most 
eager  to  enter  into  the  contracts. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  in  New  York,  February 
7,  1917,  a  declaration  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
unanimously  reaffirmed  by  the  full  Associa- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Resohed,  by  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  that,  holding  yet  to 
the  hope  that  actual  war  may  honorably  be 
averted,  we  pledge  to  the  Government,  in 
case  of  need,  the  whole-hearted  co6perati(m 
of  our  industry — all  else  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  interest  of  the  United  States." 

On  the  same  day  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Woolen  Goods  Exchange,  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Association, 
was  called  to  consider  this  very  subject  of 
codperation  with  the  Government,  and  a 
resoluticMi  was  adopted  requesting  Cokme) 
Wood,  in  conference  with  Mr.  Herbert  E. 
Pcabody,  the  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manu- 
facturers, to  appoint  a  committee,  of  which 
Colonel  Wood  should  be  chairman,  nation- 
ally representative  of  the  American  wool 
manufacture,  for  the  purpose  of  close  cch 
operation  with  the  authorities  in  Washing-, 
ton,  to  promote  a  prompt  and  adequate 
delivery  of  uniform  .fabrics*  at  prices  fair 
alike  to  the  manufacturers  and  to  the 
Government.  The  new  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  was  immediately  notified  of 
the  formation  of  this  committee  and  of  its 
readiness  to  meet  the  Council  in  Washington. 
A  similar  line  of  action  was  later  undertaken 
by  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers, with  its  headquarters  in  Boston- 
National  control  of  the  textile  industries 
and  minute  regulation  of  their  financial  and 
technical  affairs  are  rendered  wholly  un- 
necessary by  the  prompt  and  patriotic 
action  which  these  indnstries  have  vdun- 
tarily  taken. 


BUSINESS  IN  GENERAL 


BY 


EDWARD  N.  HURLEY 

0'«tntf  ChaitatB  ai  the  Fddcnl  Tn^  OannkiiM) 


THE  first  ciTcct  of  war  is  always  to  in- 
crease hu*iiiicss:  the  grvat  iums  ihal 
have  10  be  spent  for  war  purposes  put 
an  extra  amount  of  money  into  circula- 
tion and  cause  a  period  more  or  less 
approaching  extravagance.  England  was 
wry  extravagant  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war.  While  the  demand  for  ever>' 
commodity  intreases.  prmluctng  is  hamper- 
ed by  the  withdrawal  of  man-power  for.the 
armies  and  the  munition  shops.  The  busi- 
ness man  is  suddenly  confronted  with  a 
new  condition- — he  has  more  orders  than 
ever  before  and  less  means  of  filling  them 
than  ever  before.  If  the  supply  continues 
restricted,  prices  will  go  to  impossible 
heights  and  the  very  force  that  revived 
industry  will  kill  it. 

The  biggest  lesson  that  I  learned  in  mv 
work  on  the  Federal  Trade  Cximmission  was 
thai  neither  the  Government  nor  (with  rare 
exceptions)  the  business  men  themselves 
had  any  precise  knowledge  concerning  the 
business  of  the  country.  A  delegation  of 
manufacturers  would  come  to  me  for  help — 
I  hey  were  not  making  money  and  wanted 
to  know  why  and  what  they  could  do  about 
it.  When  1  askod  for  the  facts  on  that 
panicul-ir  business,  I  would  receive  only 
an  extract  from  the  ir>io  census,  and  per- 
haps a  iew  circulars  and  catalogues.  These 
represented  the  total  knowledge  of  the 
Covcmmrnt  and  also  nearly  the  total  knowl- 
edge of  iIh*  business  mm  ihrmsclves.  They 
did  not  know  costs  of  production,  the  num- 
ber of  concerns  engaged,  the  bonded  indebt- 
edness, the  capital  stock,  the  total  volume 
ol  business,  what  percentage  of  the  trade 
was  earning  and  what  perLenta^je  was  losing 
money.  I  further  found,  taking  btisiness 
the  country  over,  that  only  10  per  cent. 
based  selling  prices  on  accurate  cost  figures; 
hat  ,90  per  cent,  estimated  costs  and  prices, 
aixl  that  the  remaining  half  of  business 
j^CBSed  U  prices  without  an  idea  of  costs. 
/A9'  iatad  their  prica  on  what  the  other 


fellow  was  charging  and  they  cut  when  he 
cut.  It  was  not  surpris.ing  thm  to  Iflun 
that  wit  of  260.0G0  corporations  doiac  a 
business  of  more  than  ^.uoo  a  year,  jwwToo 
were  barely  existing,  and  of  these  lot^aoo 
did  not  earn  a  penny.  It  is  tmpossSile  to 
estimate  the  enormous  economic  waste  here 
involved;  if  we  arc  going  10  put  forth  ihc 
strength  of  the  ci)untr>  for  war,  we  canmi 
atfurd  annually  to  waste  probaNy  a  greater 
sum  than  the  cost  of  a  king  war. 

Knowing  covis  comes  home  to  every  one 
by  way  ol  prices.  We  should  know  what 
is  a  fair  price.  Not  knowing  the  facts,  tl 
would  be  ridiculously  easy  to  create  a  period 
of  artificially  high  prices. 

Just  as  we  do  not  know  costs,  wv  also 
donot  know  capacity.  Capacity  knowledge 
is  most  important  when  we  try  to  pot 
forth  the  best  effort  of  Ihi-  whole  Nation. 
Just  the  other  day,  the  Government  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  ability  of  the  countr>-  to 
turn  out  a  large  number  of  wooden  ships 
within  a  short  time.  The  Shipping  Board 
had  10  write  to  the  various  shipyards  and 
then  accept  the  statements  of  the  owners 
as  to  capabilities.  Were  (he  industrv  of  the 
Nation  inventoried,  it  would  have  been 
nt.-cessar)'  only  to  turn  10  a  card  index  to 
discover  every  fact.  It  would  have  been 
known  at  once,  not  only  what  the  builden 
had  in  the  way  of  facilities,  but  also  whether 
they  had  the  capital  to  proceed  with  ihe 
work.  Other  governmental  inquiries  of  like 
nature  will  have  to  be  made  from  time  10 
time,  and  in  each  case  we  shall  have  only 
the  statements  of  the  parlies  ihcimdvcs  lo 
go  on.  Various  men  talk  loosely  of  com- 
mandeering all  kinds  of  factories  and  plants 
and  fixing  prices.  It  would  be  about  as  easy 
in  the  present  state  of  statistics  to  com- 
mandeer  the  moon  and  fix  production  ctMt 
for  its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Coffm  lias  done  a 
s^endid  work  in  cataloguing  indu5tr>-,  but 
the  siatemi-nis  that  have  been  nude  are  not 
nearly  thorough  enough  and  are  unh    the 
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statements  of  the  parties  in  interest^-nrast 
of  whom  do  not  know  how  to  make  state- 
ments of  business. 

The  Government  should  have  the  facts 
•  4  business  and  it  can  obtain  those  facts  by 
working  in  ccmjunction  with  the  trade  as- 
-•ociations  <tf  the  country. 

With  this  bformation  in  hand,  the  Govern- 
ment can,  if  necessary,  insist  upMi  stan- 
dardization and  uniform  accounting.  We 
«raste  much  effort  and  raise  our  prices  by 
making  too  many  kinds  of  common  articles. 
One  of  the  great  lessons  which  the  auto- 
mobile industry  has  taught  is  the  economy 
of  plant  standardization.  We  cannot  make 
a  Ford  factory  out  of  the  country,  but  we 
.ran  do  something  in  that  direction,  and  the 
oosoomies  would  be  startling. 

Business  is  national  and,  therefore,  its 
control  and  guidance  must  be  national.  If 
we  have  a  business  inventory,  wc  can  get  at 
jomparable  costs  throughout  the  various 
tactions  of  the  country,  and  if  we  find  that 
casts  are  needlessly  increased  by  arbitrary 
state  laws,  those  laws  will  have  to  be  changed. 


The  conception  of  business  as  being  limited 
by  state  lines  is  as  foolish  as  the  old  idea 
that  the  best  business  results  were  to  be 
obtained  by  individual  manufacturers  work- 
ing quite  independently  of  themselves  or  of 
the  Government.  We  must  team  to  work 
together  on  the  basis  of  mutual  good-will. 
And  if  we  can  team  this  codrdination,  we 
shall  be  ready  for  either  war  or  peace.  To 
my  mind  Germany,  whether  she  wins  or 
loses  the  war,  has  injured  her  chance  of  com- 
mercial supremacy.  She  has  roused  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia  to  an  efficiency 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  at- 
tained and  which  is  now  equal  to  anything 
that  Germany  has  or  will  put  forth.  I  am' 
confident  that  the  United  States,  under 
national  stress,  can  again  resume  the  world's 
leadership  in  labor-saving  machinery — the 
nations  abroad  have  only  adapted  our  in- 
ventions, they  have  not  improved  upon 
them — and  with  our  increased  capital  we 
should  then  assume  commercial  leadership. 
We  have  much  to  learn,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  wc  set  about  taking  the  first  lessons. 


TEIANSPORTATION 


BY 

F.  D.  UNDERWOOD 

(Pnsident  of  tbc  Erie  Rulraxl) 


THE  brunt  of  the  second  round — using 
a  prize  ring  phrase — of  the  war  will 
fall  first  on  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
l-lvery  phase  of  military  or  naval  prepara- 
tion immedutdy  involves  the  carriage  of 
men  and  material. 

Under  war  conditions,  the  railroads  are 
called  upon  to  execute  at  once  extensive 
troop  movements.  It  may  be  possible  that 
this  country  will  not  be  invaded,  but  the 
raOrosds  will  actually  have  to  meet  an  enor- 
mous demand  for  the  rapid  concentration 
■if  the  raw  and  finished  products  used  in 
the  nuking  o(  an  army  and  navy.  It  will 
be  sodden,  and  there  will  be  the  steadily 
ervwing  but  more  gradual  demand  for  the 
transportatioD  of  an  army  as  it  is  formed. 
Mence,  nironds  must  be  ready  to  concen- 
trate ibe  present  army,  and  that  of  the 


future,  to  any  point  desired.  Nothing  should 
excuse  them  for  not  being  prepared  for  it — 
an  army  might  as  well  be  fitted  with  only 
one  round  of  ammunition  to  every  soldier 
as  that  transportation  should  fail. 

The  railroads  will  have  to  carry  a  vast 
tonnage  of  raw  material  and  coal  to  the 
points  of  manufacture,  and  handle  a  return 
movement  of  finished  products;  transport 
troops  and  recruits,  and  their  supplies,  to 
points  of  concentration;  maintain  the  food 
supply  of  the  country  at  its  normal  distribu- 
tion and  in  a  way  to  minimize  the  interference 
with  the  normal  traffic.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  usual  economic  requirements  of  the 
country  cannot  be  wholly  brushed  aside  to 
make  way  for  the  military.  The  war  trafTic, 
if  the  country  is  to  be  well  served,  nuisl  feit 
taken  ui  as  an  addkranaX  WiAhl. 
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Are  the  railroads  prepared  to  meet  this 
situation?  And  how?  It  can  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  the  now-existing 
Ami:rican  Railway  Association,  whose  offi- 
cers and  members  embrace  the  leading  rail- 
road talent  of  the  world.  American  railroads 
have  never  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  such  a  problem  as  now  confronts 
them;  they  lack  the  drill  necessary  to  a 
large  mobilization.  European  railroads  have 
had  the  training  of  an  annual  mobilization; 
and  the  German  rolling-stock  is  designed 
fur  military  use  when  necessary.  American 
railroads  arc  without  reserve  facilities  for  a 
war  emergency.  However,  the  railroad 
men  will  meet  the  emergency  as  best  they 
can,  and  adequately,  if  they  are  permitted 
to  give  their  intelligent  attention  to  the 
business  of  mobilizing  the  troops. 

A  llucnt  solution  for  all  war-time  railroad 
ditliculties  is  government  control — ^just  short 
of  operation — vested  in  a  body  of  men  with 
a  knowledge  of  railroad  management.  No 
department  of  the  Government  is  equal 
to  taking  over  the  business  of  managing 
2fx).oix)  miles  of  railroads.  With  an  cx- 
jKrienccd  staff  of  men,  to  organize  properly 
for  a  task  of  such  magnitude  will  take  a 
year  or  more.  Fngland  is  giving  a  good 
rxanTi>le  of  emergency  government  control — 
luT  area  is  small  in  comparison  with  ours, 
but  with  a  denser  movement.  The  rail- 
roads of  the  United  Slates  are  too  extensive 
for  government  control  to  be  economically 
elTectivc. 

The  problem  is  to  provide,  first,  a  prompt 
and  adequate  service  for  war  needs  and, 
M.-cond,  peace  needs,  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  civilian  public, 
together  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  railroads. 
The  service  should  be  made  free  from  in- 
terruption by  strikes  or  any  deterring  cause. 
Mow  is  it  to  be  done? 

I'irM:  I'or  the  time,  all  railroads  should 
Ih-  removed  from  state  supervision,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  an  effort  to  serve  the 
whole  Nation,  being  n-spimsiblc  tmly  to  a 
feder.il  aulhoritv.  .-Nccelerated  transporta- 
tion is  the  desideratum;  and  during  a  war 
jH-riiul  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  1-ederal 
Government  to  have  exclusive  control  of 
all  trains,  which  control  suspends  during 
the  war  periotl  all  contradictors  state  laws 
governing  their  operation.  This  should 
^pply  to  the  several  penalizing  charges  for 


failure  to  furnish  cars  in  certain  states,  the 
first  step  being  to  furnish  cars  for  govern- 
ment service.  All  federal  bours-of-cervice 
laws  should  be  suspended,  leaving  the  men 
themselves  (under  prescribed  medical  di- 
rection) tb  decide  the  number  of  hours  they 
are  to  be  on  duty.  Obviously,  the  railroads 
cannot  be  of  national  service,  hampered 
by  numerous  contradictory  state  and  muni- 
cipal laws. 

Second:  The  supervision  of  the  railroads 
should  be  in  organized  regional  diviskms, 
with  a  single  central  authority;  when  com- 
pelled to  make  extensions  to  carry  the  war 
trafTic,  they  cannot  make  them  if  the  finan- 
cing for  each  extension  is  to  be  submitted  to 
a  number  of  state  commissions.  Submission 
involves  not  only  delay  and  expense,  but 
the  commissions  frequently  direct  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  money  is  to  be  spent. 
For  example,  Texas  and  Kansas  have  ap- 
proved financing  only  on  condition  that  a 
designated  portion  of  the  money  be  laid  out 
within  the  state  borders,  regardless  of  the 
federal  needs.  A  federal  commissbn  can 
oversee  all  financial  operations  with  an  eye 
to  the  real  end  of  the  railroads — national 
service. 

Third:  The  operation  of  the  railroads 
should  be  by  a  central  board  <rf  their  own 
staff,  acting  in  close  harmony  with  thb 
federal  body  and  the  War  Department. 
They  should  also  codpcrate  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  thus  being  in  a  poNtion 
to  be  aware  of  the  military  and  civil  needs 
of  the  country.  By  suspending  the  right 
of  selection  of  route  from  the  dlipper  aiid 
determining  what  traffic  should  have  the 
right  of  way,  private  shipments  coold  be 
forwarded  with  less  delay  than  at  present, 
while  the  facilities  would  always  be  available 
for  military  traffic.  By  a  proper  arrange- 
ment of  schedules  and  the  subordination 
of  all  and  the  elimination  of  many  passenger 
trains,  the  present  time  of  freight  trains 
could  be  halved.  With  a  corresponding 
increase  of  freight  cars,  a  board  with  abso- 
lute power  could  conser>-e  transportation 
to  a  degree  which  might  double  the  present 
working  capacity  of  the  roads. 

Such  is  the  plan  in  large  view;  the  details 
arc  technical  and  voluminous.  This  is  the 
thought — in  war  time  make  tbe  railroads 
truly  national,  that  they  may  meet  the 
natifmal  need. 


The  World's  Work 


RRINGIKG    IN    LOGWOOD 
Th«  ihiiivc  Mill  (iikls  f;irrying  >  load  on  hb  head 


Ihe  waiiT  in  Ihr  bay  a  shade  of  blue  whi 
vou  wt)uld  call  3  man  crjzy  or  fuiunsl 
painting.  Thcv  dispjichciJ  a  procnsion 
cumulus  cloud  across  ihc  sky  from  west  to 
vjsl  nio\inK  screndv.  And  ihc  particulif 
si-rjpli  whose  businfs<;  it  is  to  manage  rhc^| 
iglub  pbvfd  ihcm  wildl>  well  amm  thcV 
Kavn  pliiin  of  ihc  Cul-dc-tac,  tUmti  high 
inrjunuins  lumblinft  far  inlatid  on  «lhrr 
Nidc  of  the  cTWLvfii  bay  to  L'Arcahair  and 
Lt?oi;jnc,  and  nui  to  ihf  sleepy  island  of 
<iun;ivfCoui:hani,  tucnt%  mil«  a*iy.  Hi* 
work  alone  was  worth  the  full  price  of  ad 
mission. 

On  the  Fleet  thcwhitc-siarrcd  llaRsof  fiv 
admirals  were  (Iving  and  even.'  ship,  from 
the  superdrcadnaughl  PenHixkaitia  up  al 
ihc  he^id  of  the  column  down  lo  the  pack  of 
Rra\  sra-hound  destroyers  in  shore  and  Ih 
tloatinR  forests  of  derricks  which  wcrw  the 
new  cotlicrs  KrptHnr  and  Jupiltr.  was  dressed 
in  resallj  colored  buntinK- 

A  motor  launch,  all  shining  mahogany 
and  brass  and  Queen  Anne  collar  of  f<um. 
shoves  otT  from  the  PfitHtYlcania't  gani^ 
way.  A  loi  of  hiiRles  call  clearly.  ""  Bans" 
goes  the  /Vwwij/tdnid'i  >i.trboardthree-in*:h, 
U'hilc  figures  are  standing  ut  attenttoo  on 
Iht  ships  as  far  as  vou  can  sec.  Ihous^andsof 


I.       THf    WF-\ITH    or    HAITI 
Ui|[«<nd  IS  Ihc  H-..CV  i  u.kp»i  uatflc  »f  Mpurl  and  has  inplnl  in  valur  wfice  the  wiJircak  of  ihr  -ar 
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thtm.  "Bing.  Bang.  Bang"— all  thcsalut- 
»R  cannon  tpMk.  iwcnty-onc  dflibcratc  guns 
urn  vJih  ship,  down  two  miles  of  Icominf; 
"drcadnaughts-  Yellow  smoke  roi-s  driftinc 
up  to  mvrKtf  with  bUck  snH)ln.'  curling  out  ot 
many  (unncls.  and  from  cvcr>'  injsltu-jd 
brraks  out  the  red  and  blue  national  Ibg  ut 
Haiti. 

In  the  stem  of  Admiral  Mayo's  launch  a 
N^ro  in  a  black  frock  coal  ami  a  black 
hal    stands    up    and    uncovers.     Thf 
ich  pitches  around  on  lumpy  water,  the 
hits  straight   into  his  r\cs.  every  ten 
vonds  the   flagship's  alternate'   starboard 
iin   barki  hard  over  his  uncovered  hcid. 
lut  he  Mjnd)  there,  chin  up,  unblinkini;. 
ilancmfi    himself   with    easy    grace    as    he 
ikcs  the  salute  of  fourtn-n  ships  of  the  lim- 
is  the  cenirr  of  this  pageant  uf  fleet  anJ 
IV  and  watching  city,  rimmed  round  hv 
linlrd  mountains.     These  guns  and  fl.^g^ 
id   thou<>ands    of  while-uni formed   white 
at   alti-ntion— this   whole  show    is  for 
Philippe  Sudre   Darliguenave.   Presi- 
it  of  Haiti. 

public  occasions  a  President,  even  the 

l<ni  of  one  third  of  a  West    Indian 

ind,  must   Dol   be  too  much  impressed. 

President  of    Haiti   rjn   true   to  form. 


;y 


Kt-   ;  1    KN.  ■■  .        11^       '  \RKCT 

The  ihoes  ite  an  rvidcncc  nf  the  prosprnty  which 
haiiromrto  ihet»|ji)Jsincel  he  America  noccti|ution 


II.      THE    WEALTH    OF    HAtTI 
Ckitfw  iBMte  up  mrt  than  7t  prr  ccni.  of  the  |i).«)o.uuo  wonb  of  upons  from  Haiti  last  year 


IHE    MARKf-T    ['U^Cb    Ul    OLD 
Ihc  Grrmjin-buill  stum  tramwaj'  runs  intliKnmtnjtcly  ihrough  Ihe  mi<J<Jlv  of  Ihc  nurkci  pbi:c  hrkwk 

ihr  huckAUn  and  buyers 


I    II  I  ■,      ■.  ,s  ,      I  Ml  I       l-l  I    'il 

I u clean  up  Ihcnurkct  place  was  a  grnt  un<}fnjkinK  lor  lh«-  Lnitvd  Siala  nunnes 
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wondered    how    much    of    this    grcjt 
Khutf  rcirislrrrd  behind  that  unpfrpk-xt^d 
*ck  maik.    \>r\'  possibly  tht-  Prcsidt-ni 
Ifjs  considiring  thr  value  of  nil  this  gun- 
and  spolli|;hl  in  the  rewards  of  high 
icump^rcd  tn  i  comfurlable  slice  of  lh<: 
■flofn-i  ^I\-cipl^       Pfrtuip^.  while  the  battle 


Now  it  so  happened  that  oii  Ihcir  way 
I  hey  sktmmt'd  ihc  anchor  chains  uf  the 
U.  S.  S.  SfaUlt.  which  last  yrar  used  to  be 
the  cruiser  H/'ashington.  And  even  if  the 
President  was  tacking  in  dut  appreciation 
of  his  own  crowded  hour,  the  familiar  sight 
of  the  renamed  (uur-stackcr  may  haVL'^elpcd 


>-"*=*t\ 


J^* 


.^•^ 


\     IRIM.II     ■    l'M>Kf   ■       ^Nl>    HIS     hLiH:K 

the  AitKfiCJn  oc<;u|uiiun  thr  Itcnch  pnesH  were  the  only  l>nghl  ipols  o\  cducjtxtn  in  the  in- 
Icrior  ol  the  isbnd.     Educjiion  n'^u  computsory  but  ibc  Uw  wjs  iwi  cnrori:cd 


inder   tpokc   all    around,    his    thoughts 

It  up  an  inarticulate  obli^jto:     "What 

..fi!i-ih  j||  this  U ncli--Sdm-p resent s-rl a iii- 

'  ni.  this  personally  eondu<:ie«l  kind 

ncy.  with  its  noise  and  smoke  and 

'  brats  bands  struggling  with  na- 

liciji    jnihems — what    prKfilclli    all    these 

kinc*  to  nie.  SuJro  DariiKuensve.  when  I 

I't  eiren  appomi  ni>  own  revenue  otTkials 

ihc  American  general  uf  my  own  gcn- 

imeric  tomi  mr  out  of  my  new  motor  car 

mikv  ri»m  for  his  admiral  and  the  as- 

ce1ar>'  of  bis  navy?" 

•'i"  President,  whonnot  without 

r.cntcrtains  such  ihouiihts  as 

[Tui\  nit  n^i  un  and  sits  down  jgain  in  the 

kiddie  «f  hi%  vimbre  cabinet  while  Admiral 

lavoSlai  -s  the  whole  rtovernmeni 

at  :  t;hl  miles  an  hour. 


him  with  its  suggested  contrast  lo  a  somr- 
what  overcrowded  hour,  the  last,  in  the  life 
of  h^  immediate  predecessor. 

If  he  missed  it,  ofTicers  on  the  S/atttt'f 
decks  Well  rcmcmbcri-d  thai  morning,  just 
AS  cr>stal  bright  anJ  beautiful  ;is  this,  when, 
not  much  more  than  a  >ejr  before,  the 
tymhnfUm  had  conic  boiling  round  .\tuuni 
Rouis  under  forci\I  draft  to  the  sami-  anchor- 
age where  the  SfiittU  now  lay.  On  that 
Cither  morning  a  grove  of  flags  was  bravely, 
grunhing  over  the  city,  but  none  of  them  were 
Haitian  flags.  There  was  a  lot  of  noise 
ashore,  too,  but  most  of  it  came  from  the 
mob  that  was  dragging  a  lump  of  blood  and 
dusi,  all  that  remained  of  President  GuiU 
IjLime  Sam,  tbrouijh  the  Mrects  uf  his  capi- 
tal. Three  at  lca^l  of  the  foreign  Hags  were 
Hying  then  in  protection  over  bouses  where 


mt     bMl-ttk-       .\Si     EXVMl'LL    Of      fcflUILSCY 

The  IUV4I  foftt  limlcd  (rom  ihc  Amrntjn  wjrvhipi  ptyved  an  excclU-nl  exjinple  of  UbcJpline.  obe- 
dience, and  cflkieitc)'  to  the  Jatorgiinued  rcpuhlic 
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I      WAKUS  ur-    lllb   NATION 
Preuikni   D;irtigucnjve  i^in  Jerby  hjl)  and  hb 
Vcreisryof  Siaic.  Liiuti   Bomo,  who  sigm-d  the 
tfraty  brlwccti  Haiii  jnj  ihe  United  Siaii:^ 


Mtmc  ul  these  vcr>'  occopanrs  of  Admiral 
Mjyu's  launi'h  h.itl  fiHind  n-fugr  fnim  Ihoir 

I  hi-  lump  (>f  JuM  and  bimjj  was  Hailt 
kfl  to  hLTH-lf,  oiJ  Haiti,  ihv  Haiti  at  Ihc 
l-ist  uiK-  hundred  and  fift^'cn  yean  of  li- 
censed independence.  Dariipueiiave  in  all 
his  filon  .  the  focus  of  the  pjnorjnia,  i»  ni-w 
H^ili  clcjincd  up,  varnished,  ^nd  drjiKju'd 
dumbly  out  into  the  liRhi  of  wlui  »c  tjll 
twentieth  century  civilization— but  rnoM 
cmphaiicallv  not  any  langcr  indepcndeni 
Maiti.  DarliKuen;iVL'  standing;  in  his  pan- 
4ip1y  of  yellow  tribute  smoke  stri-aked  mith 
Minshme,  with  his  rubhed-th*-wrong-wj\ 
->ilk  h»\  held  :icro;s  hi»  t'r(>;id  chcKl.  is  onl> 
a  Iift-$i/c  marionette.  If  »me  ofliccr  of 
ihe  deck  should  yell  through  his  meijaphonL' 
"  ■iiityri  zitui,"  he  would  incontinenily  and 
with  the  same  patient  grace  sit  down. 
His  Cahinet  is  a  kind  of  Punch<and*Judv 
show.  They  also  do  what  they  .irelol  J  lodo. 
Thev  cjn'l  possibly  do  an>  thing  dsc 

Lp  at  Ihe  Palace  the  President  has  a  corps 
■It  aides,  twenty  of  them  all  lolil.  They 
wear  lighl  blue  uniforms,  red  ^ap^  festooned 
with  gold  braid,  and  high  pa  lent -Ira  I  her 
bouts,  and  the>  do  the  same  kind  of  work 
Ihe  "army"  dues  in  grand  opera:  clank  in 
after  I  he  hero,  hold  up  the  back  drop  fiercely 
while  he  is  doing  his  turn,  and  exeunt  omncs 
with  him  when  he  i;ix-s  nfl  sijgc.  The 
President    also   h.is   up  at    the    Palafe  one 


I 


PrcNdtnt  Philtipt  Swire   Djiniyueiuvc  *iih  hi*  Jido 

hit  ipEcia)  gturJun.  lus  hevn  nicknamni  "  I  he  \'it,e-Froideni  of  Haiti" 


fhr  Amrnun  nurine,  Mfllcr,  At  the  ngtil. 


IMF,    AMtKU.AN    1.1-tiATION    AT   PORT-AU-PRINCE. 

Atabcwgh  the  l/'niteil  SiaifS  is  governing  Haili  «e  still  mjinl ain  ihc  courtesy  of  rdaining  uitr  Jiplomaiic 

Kprocncjiiivf.  Mr  lioilly- HIanf hard  (^hovfi  in  ih.ir  country 


United  States  marini;  in  a  vctlow  llannvl 
shirt  with  »  (Jolt  ^utomalic  strapped  on  his 
right  li-g.  His  name  is  Miller.  pronounct,ii 
••Mlllairc"  by  the  Prcsidtnt.  but  alt  the 
mt  nf  the  Marine  Corps  call  him  the  vicc- 
pmiiJcnt  of  Hail). 

Mflltr's  job  IS  lo  kcrp  Ihc  president  dc 
■F»cii>.  and  be  hai  done  so.  If  "Millairc" 
'  wrrr  ukrn  out  at  llic  palaLC  and  the  resi  uf 
the  Marine  (>>rp5  were  withdrawn  from  ihc 
Island.  D:ini^U(^navo  m'ould  last  about 
twctil%-f*>ur  ti.iurs  Thus  it  mav  ho  inferred 
ihat  new  Maili,  bv  Jnd  of  ils<-1(.  is  no  vcrv 
sabitaniial  thing.  That  infcrcn.:L' is<:orrc>.t. 
)a  I^.  TW{i  contrasting  mifving  pictutL-s 
tij'  -.Jivcly  by  the  Ptrtidt-ni  and 

ifcb  -iU-  predecessor,  the  scenery  and 

[iIk-   cast    are    practically    ideniical.    The 

— -  ".irs  have  been  chanjjed  and  a  new 

^  ha  acquired  Iht;  rights. 

(_ijuu-  ash^irr  «ith  me  aUkt  the  dofactir- 

'prr> Miller    Presidt-nt    and    his    pantomime 

Bui  ftrit  ^^-t  a  few  L-ssontial  facts 

lied  m  sour  mind:  Ihal  you  are  pui- 

Itoi  tuui   into  ihc  capital  of  an  American 

npobbc  ainwot  as  old  u  the  Utiitcd  Slates; 


( 


II      WARDS  OF  THE  NATION 

OenenI  Cole  '.i^'U).  mmmjndins  ihe  nurinain 
Haiti,  a  cityoflfKuloI  ilimhi-,  .in<l  >li  Frjnkhfl  D. 
RooKvcli.  AsBtttanl^wciaaij  o/  ihe  Navy  (nehi) 


The  Wor!d'5  Work 


;.,„.V,i7,.      I  ■f?ni.i.M-ii.iiii    V  '    II.  ■■'  iM  iir  ;_>■ 


THE   LAST  OF  THE  OLD  GUARD 

The  Haitian  armv  w»  an  unnrgamied  nia»  of  hun^  conKripti  dragieed  into  ih<>  icrWce  and  matn- 

lainrH  hy  ichtminn  pnlituuni 


THfi    riBST    Ot    THE   NF.W    uUAHO 
Sottte  of  Itir  )Aoo  tncmhcn  nJ  th«  native  contlabuUry  ori^nued  hy  American  otficen  lo  mainlAin  tndet 
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|h«l  from  thr  fMaHnbmt^l  of  itiis  narion's. 

nJrpvtkltWit;  in    iHu4   lo  Ulr   July.   mis. 

ran  i[%  uvrn  ih<y»  t:nnlinuou«ly  in  absoluiv 

Irccdom:  and  th^t  Mncc  Si-ptomhrr.  loi;,  il 

been  cunlinuuush    ^nd   absolutely    in 

llir    h^ndt  v(   Ihc    Lnili^d   StJU-s    Mirinv 

Zufpi.    Wc  mAinUin  a  h-fi^\Hvn  3l  Port-JU- 

*riiicr  and  our  vt-n  cjpjhji-  Mmisltrr.  Mr. 

krthur   Bailly-Blanchard.  rHigiously    ko^ps 


lndiL-».  up  In  his  Paliicr.  tnori.-  thjn  a  mile 
away,  thtr  Pn?sktcnl'&  new  m<>ir>r  car  rolK 
smoolhty  over  new  cone  ret  c-^nd-macadam 
sirivis.  Five  years  ago  when  I  was  lasi  in 
Haiti  there  was  on  the  whole  Island  mil 
more  than  one  mile  of  mairadamizcd  ro^id- 
way,  4nd  tlie  new  streets.  Uk-inf*  the  pjjce 
of  comhinjiion  trails  and  sewers.  4re  thr 
must  noiiccabk-  changes  brought  about  by 


jII  Thf  form*  nf  diplnmattL  intiTi-nurse      tho  \miTti:>n  rv  .tiprtMiin 


_-^       i 


:iii.  nm^^  'i 


A   REMEW   OH    THt    NEW  GENDXRMERIE 

IbH  body  of  imofis.  rrcniitnl,  dnlkJ,  jnd  oimm^nilcJ  by  \mencjn  oflkrrt.  iu\  pven  Haii(  quM  and 
OTtWr  (or  Ihc  first  lime  in  murr  than  a  hundrrd  yean 


ith  ih*'  foivi»in  nalinn  li>  whiih  he  is  ac- 

iloJ.  iu*l  4i  .Mr.  Rui.u'll  does  next  door 

Sanii)   DtrfnttiRo  and  as    Mr.   Gfrnwles 

^r(A)  ihe  \\  indward  Passage  in  Cuba. 

(ul  »r  ntij;ht  almost  Js  well  s<-nd  a  diplo- 

tiic  reprrventjiive  lo  California  or  Texas. 

Lrlhcf  uot  of  those  stales  has  now  more 

tsal  wiKkrng  independenLc,  more  inilia- 

l'«c.  than  hat  thr  Keptiblic  of  Haiti. 

Aixcplini!  1^'  1''  and  postponing  for 

fiKMncni  .  .1  of  criticism,  come 

(fu«r  vtlh  an  optn  minLl,     You  arc  oh- 

rviBg  iKW  chapter  m  .i  ^r^-at  experiment: 

itrEjt  ■■i.pcrimi-nt  ul  a  gK!Jt  ftovcmmeni 

Id  help  a  wnall  miiiyivrrnmenl  help 

1^  the  ercjl  experiment  of  minding  your 

■»    business    belter    than    he    can 

ttl  hinitelf  nl  hnlding  and  directing  the 

■  tiand  while  he  writes  a  few 

ipi  .  TJ-nf  hi%ltiry 

^'rucj   -  'I  Ro  ashore  on  the  long 

-'■  '.  the  largest  in  the  West 


But  more  remarkable  than  the  streets  is 
the  astonishing  siRht  of  squads  of  Haitians 
aciuallv  ^.leaning  ihe  streets.  I'nder  iheolo 
regime  the  chief  otcupal ions  of  the  malecili- 
/en»of  Haiti  werecotk-lighling  and  politics, 
tn  ihose  days  the  women  did  all  the  work; 
and  the  women  of  Haiti,  walking  like  vm- 
presses.  still  do  about  three  quarters  of  the 
manual  labor  performed  in  the  Republic. 
The  refuse  and  the  smells  have  departed 
and.  belter  still,  most  of  the  children  have 
disappeared  from  t  he  streets.  Thcv  are  act' 
uall>  ai  schoul  where,  by  Haitian  law.  they 
are  supp*.scd  lo  be.  but  where,  by  Haitian 
lawlessness,  only  about  lo  per  cent,  of  ihem 
ever  used  to  K-.  AS«il  fi»ur  o'clock  every 
week  da>  you  will  see  ihts  newly  mobilited 
infjntr\'  coming  home  in  squads  clean  and, 
unfortunati'K  for  Ihc  picturesque  value  of 
Haitian  highways  and  b>'ways,  now 
thoroughlv  provided  Kith  clothes. 

These  ubvunis  changes  are  ooticeable  in 


h)     III 


i  V\s 


IMKt>lJLi.1M.     Ii\st-H\l  ( 

^nvtfitjn  trfliccn  cxpljininit  lo  I'roi'lL-ni  IXirtiguvn^vv  Uvnifv!'  -tnd  mi^mhcn  uf  tin  oHnrl  rhe  finr 

points  ol  Amcrkj's  lultonal  puiimr 


AN    AMEKII:AN    HIl.O    rfeAM    IN    KAMI 

Officvn  ol  ihc  M^riM  Cnriv  and  o(  ihe  Hjiimr  Ontljrmene  h^vr  org^iniinl  p<>k\  Unnit,  and  lootbiUl 

tnnn  jmong  Ihr  tiiiurs 


Htrallhy  Haiti 
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'^chjngvaf  jit  tmmaterialcharacu'r  nuw  isihi* 

atlitudc  of  thr  ppopir  an  a  whole  toward  ihi- 

»Kil«-     Oolv  two  years  jro  a  white  person 

IfjvdinK  Jn>wlvcrc   away   from    the  coast 

[dlio.  *nJ  joinclinici  Ihvrc  a^  well,  got  uo- 

tmuiakabh    the  impression  everv  <Jav  ihjt 

\he  wa«  there  i>n  siilTeranvL*.     Oenerally  this 

jattitudc   was  good   naiured,  rarely    it   wa 

,    but    one    never    founJ    the    attitud*- 

dcfcrcncr    or    o(    anything    approach- 

[iDic  servilitv  which  iheNefiroes  uf  the  States 


more  than  a  liunJreii  v  ears  agu  by  ruu:>5atnl 
rouveriure  and  Dessalines. 

Now  that  old  altitude  is  in  allash  changed, 
gone,  h  is  a  subdui-d  people  that  greets 
yuu  in  towns  or  citii-:S.  ~l  wenly-lhree 
hundred  LnileJ  Stales  inariiics  sweepm;; 
over  the  country  like  a  human  tomb  have 
left  no  part  of  this  community  unenlight- 
ened, unconvinced.  Tney  killed  about  a 
thousand  Haitians  who  remained  uncon* 
vinced.    That  was  the  price  of  peace. 


;t 


■.^%- 


I'^i 


(tPPtACISli    THE    NAIIONM     SPORI    OF    C'>CK-I^ICH  rtNG 

r"  («HbaII  ouich  between  an  eleven  from  a  L'nited  Stales  battleship  and  a  team  ■•!  rtjiUc 
HaJtum      Belirr  ideas  a(  tport  will  muuM  a  icwfukf  generation 


m  carried  i»rr  fmm  slavery  days,  In- 
the  fivling  Was  jusi  the  reverse;  the 
tnlcn  of  proof  mtetJ  on  ihc  "bUuic" 
lihe  lent)  UH-d  fur  a  white  person  in  Haiti. 
.hi-'h,  3>  UK'd.  IS  the  exact  cnmllarv  of 
'  I. 
.  .any  Keiieraiioni  the  vast  major- 
tr  *M  these  p«-i>ple.  without  coiitJkt  wilh 
different  ciMluaiion  and.  cxceptinj;  Ihc 
ier  a(  French  priests  established  in 
ffj,...  ^^ttt  onK  (iccasinfial  sight  of  while 
liVT  nrkt  unnaturally  come  to  feci 
'  <<iual  an<l  i-vi'n  superior.  The 
'  J  or  invjdini:  white  race  that 
ihrit  an.  1  anv  dejlinK^  with  weie 

Ibr    f  rrr.  ..rs  and    Ihe    Knglish    »>l- 

BUMakfrd  or  drivm  oui  of  the  Island 


In  the  working  of  the  new  order  there  had 
first  to  be  a  drastic  clean-up,  Haiti  had 
been  in  a  state  of  revolution  almost  continu- 
ously for  the  last  ten  year5.  and  the  slate  of 
mind  cngenderoil  durinj;  ih.it  time  was  like  a 
disease.  The  small  cluss  of  pi'ople  who.J 
existed  by  the  prnfession  of  |xilitics  uw.-ij] 
as  their  nieansofobtaininpor  hoUIinKolTi».eaj 
tonulomeration  of  their  fello*  ciliiens  called 
the  "artnv."  .\dmtnislratKUis  succeeded 
one  another  irregularly  by  a  process  of 
nrvulutton  rather  than  ejection,  and  ihc 
"armv."  constants  changing  hands  and 
subsisting  mainlv  up<rn  lout,  became  the 
niu>t  potent  existing  means  for  ihc  preserva- 
tion of  disorder  in  the  republic. 

And  despite  all  ihts  disorganixed  cam- 


piigningthurcw:!-; 
vcr>'  iiiile  ac(u:i 
fighting;  a  fair 
amouni  of  nmrdi-f 
ATui  arson,  but 
very  rarely  anv- 
ihing  ihiit  couK'l 
be  called  militar*. 
The  conwqucmc 
was  thai  when  ihc 
scaitcrcd  rvm- 
nanlsaf  this  vagj- 
bondcfL-wran  intu 
our  marines  lhr\ 
goi  a  new  cxptri.- 
encc.  Not  o  n  v 
Haitian  out  o(  3 
hunilnti  can  hit 
the  side  of  an  im- 
movable barr^ 
All  the  marini^ 
»hot  siraighi. 
More  than  thai, 
the>'  shot  straight 
with     machine 


THE   OLD   REGIME 

A  fiunily  m  itac  inlcnur  of  the  island  vrhete  uviliijng 
ffttcn  hav-e  nnt  yd  peneir.iled 


guns.  And  they 
kepi  on  going,  day 
a  f  1 1-  r  day  and 
night  after  night. 
rhc\  ncvef  let  up, 
and  Ibevr  UcUcS 
were  unheard  of  in 
Haiti,  where  pre* 
vious  election 
campaigns,  in  ac- 
Lordance  with 
local  iradilions, 
h.id  progressed  in 
J  It-isurt'ly  manner 
more  suitable  to 
the  climate. 

These  dra&lic 
measures  pro- 
duced the  ncccs- 
sar)'  efTccl  upon 
the  people  as  a 
Mholcand  brought 
about  a  condition 
of  gocfd  order  lit- 
erally      unprece* 
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Healthy  Haiti 


dented  in  the  history  of  this  republic. 
Nothing  less  drastic  would  have  worked. 
Half  measures,  hesitation,  would  have 
meant  simply  a  longer  continuance  of  the 
forces  of  anarchy.  Bad  tissue  had  to  be 
Lut  out  to  make  the  body  politic  healthy 
uncc  more.  The  last  stand  was  made  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain  near  Cape  Haitien, 
where  a  hundred  and  twenty  "Cacos," 
as  the  professional  "bad  men"  of  the  North 
are  called,  had  taken  possession  of  the  old 
tnglish  ruin  called  Fort  Riviere.  Major 
Smedk'v  D.  Butler  of  the  Marine  Corps 
with  twenty-seven  men  stormed  and  took  the 
position.  The  few  "cacos"  that  got  out 
of  the  fort  were  cut  off  by  other  detach- 
ments of  marines  stationed  around  the  foot 
of  the  mountain. 

C>n  a  neighboring  mountain  peak,  visible 
for  thirty  miles  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Haiti,  rises,  like  a  relic  of  European  chivalry, 
the  extraordinary  citadel  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Christophe,  who  built  this  stronghold 
against  the  British  or  French  who  might 
come  again  to  take  his  crown  from  him  and 
his  island  from  his  people.  It  was  there 
that  he  intended  to  make  a  last  stand  for 
independence  against  the  whites  and  their 
lerritorial  aggression.  It  was  typical  of 
ihcsubsequent  history  of  his  count  r>'  that  he 
^wuld  have  been  attacked  there,  and  the 
citadel  taken  after  his  suicide,  in  1820,  by  his 
awn  people  led  in  revolution  by  Jean  Pierre 
Beyer,  bis  political  opponent.  On  the 
ocber  mountain  top  at  Fort  Riviere  Haitians 
did  actually  make  a  last  stand  in  November, 
191$,  against  a  white  invasion.  But  the 
extraordinary  thing  was  that  the  whites 
were  fitting  to  restore  Haiti  to  the  Haitian 
people  out  of  the  hands  of  a  small  political 
class  whose  antics  had  held  the  country 
stagnant  for  one  hundred  years. 

THE  Haitian  gendarmerie 

The  same  thing  that  Miller  means  to 
President  Dartiguenave  the  Marine  Corps, 
now  that  its  fighting  is  done,  has  come  to 
mean  to  most  of  the  rest  of  Haiti.  Haiti  has 
a  most  cordial  respect  for  the  United  States 
marines.  Haiti  likes  them.  But  the  ma- 
rines have  done  their  work  and  are  gradually 
being  removed  from  the  country;  there  were 
only  four  hundred  of  them  left  in  .March. 
In  their  place,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  our  treaty  with  Haiti,  we 
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are  now  gradually  substituting  as  a  recog' 
nized  power  for  law  and  order  a  corps  of 
gendarmes  recruited  entirely  from  native 
Haitians  but  ofTicercd  by  details  from  the 
Marine  Corps. 

This  body  of  native  police  is  the  com- 
plete opposite  of  the  former  Haitian 
army,  the  vagabond  revolutionary  mob 
which  went  back  gladly  to  their  towns 
and  farms  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
army  maintained  disorder;  the  gendarmerie 
maintains  order. 

An  American  friend  of  mine  in  Por(-au- 
Prince  had  a  very  useful  house  servant  by  the 
name  of  Poliscmai,  who  earned  the  notable 
sum  of  five  gourdes  (one  dollar  gold)  a  week 
and  found.  The  federal  authorities  kept 
arresting  Poliscmai  for  military  service  and 
his  employer  got  tired  of  goins  to  head- 
quarters about  once  a  week  to  pry  him  loose 
from  the  army.  He  found  thai  the  con- 
tinual arresting  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
several  officers  wanted  Poliscmai's  job. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  occupation  of 
Port-au-Prince  the  patrols  rounded  up 
seventy-three  prisoners.  The  jails  being 
unspeakable  at  that  time,  these  prisoners 
were  parked  out  in  a  clean,  roofed-over  cor- 
ral where,  of  course,  they  were  regularly 
fed.  A  few  days  after  the  collection  was 
put  into  the  corral  the  captain  of  marines 
asked  his  sergeant  to  go  in  and  make  a  care- 
ful count  of  the  prisoners,  as  he  feared  some 
of  them  might  have  escaped.  The  sergeant 
counted  over  his  haul  three  times.  "Well," 
said  the  captain,  "arc  they  all  there?" 
"1  can't  make  it  out,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant, 
"we  put  seventy-three  of  'em  in  here  on 
Monday  and  there's  a  hundred  and  two  of 
'em.  mostly  soldiers,  in  there  now." 

Recruiting  for  the  gendarmerie  began  in 
January,  1916,  and  at  first  the  recruits  came 
very  slowly  until  it  became  generally  known 
that  food  and  uniform,  a  new  Krag  rifle,  and 
money  went  with  the  new  job.  The  first 
1 ,800  received  were  obliged  to  read  and  write 
French,  but  so  many  otherwise  acceptable 
men  were  lost  by  this  standard  that  it  has 
since  been  abandoned  or  rather  limited  to 
the  non-commissioned  officers.  The  rest  go 
to  school  as  part  of  their  service.  On  the 
rolls  2,$))  men  appear  as  allowed  by  the 
treaty  stipulations,  but  there  are  actually  a 
little  more  than  3,000  serving,  which  latter 
number  represents  the  force  needed,  in  addi- 
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The  World's  Work 


lion  to  the  remaining  marines,  to  keep 
Haiti  good,  run  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone services,  and  keep  a  gcntrral  cnnlrol 
over  the  operation  ol  the  few  other  pub- 
lic ulilittc&. 

Every  one  of  these  gendarmes  draws  from 
his  own  Government  (per  U.  S.)  ten  dollars 
a  mnnth  and  a  three-dollar  ration  allowance. 
Iti  hiaiti  that  is  a  lot  of  money,  sixty-five 
^urdirs,  and  the  impreccdenicd  thing  is  not 
so  much  the  amount  :is  the  receipt  of  it 
promptly  ever>'  month. 

General  Butler,  who  at  the  express  wish  uf 
the  Presideni  commands  the  gendarmerie 
of  Haiti,  has  set  as  a  standard  for  them  the 
Pennsylvania  constabulary.  They  arc  a 
long  way  from  that  standard  yet,  but  after 
watching  nearly  two  thirds  of  them  at  work 
I  am  sure  of  two  things:  that  there  has  never 
been  anything  like  them  rn  Haiti  before,  and 
that  with  another  year's  training  they  will 
compare  ver>-  lavorablv  with  the  crack 
Porlo  Rico  regiment  and  with  ihe  small 
army  of  9.000  men  which  Colonel  NVhitle- 
meyer  of  the  United  Siaics  Army  has  been 
training  during  the  last  four  years  over  in 
Cuba. 

mPULARIIINCi    OBDER 

And  Ihe  whole  organization  is  based  on 
the  idea  of  becoming  popular  with  the  people; 
it  is  a  good  deal  the  same  kind  of  principle 
which  Commissioner  Woods  is  putting  into 
Ihe  New  York  Police  Department.  Gen- 
eral Butler  and  his  brother  ofliccrs  arc  pro- 
ceeding on  ihc  assumption  that  if  vou  get 
the  people  to  work  with  you,  and  you  make 
ihem  see  thai  you  are  working  for  ihcm,  you 
don't  have  to  shoot  them. 

Every  (own  in  Haiti  is  a  market  town, 
and  the  people  from  all  over  the  surroundinK 
country  within  a  radius  of  ihirty  miles  come 
into  market  00  foot  and  on  mules.  Under 
the  old  order  Ihev  rarely  reached  market 
with  their  original  produce  of  charcoal  or 
corn,  chickens,  beans,  oranges,  etc.,  carried 
patiently  over  rocks  and  rivers.  A  pvf 
centagc  was  taken  on  the  way  in  the  form  of 
loll  Of  graft  or  plain  robbery.  Now  evety- 
ihing  gels  lo  market  intact.  The  people 
are  all  for  this  pan  of  the  new  idra.  The 
uneducated  thousands  who  trudge  over  the 
roads  every  day  f-ive  their  confidence  like 
children.  They  are  giving  it  very  fast  to 
the  latl  gendarmerie  posts  now  cslablishud. 


They  lean  on  them.  In  many  cases  when 
native  families  have  been  obliged  to  move 
from  one  settlement  to  another  they  have 
actually  j^one  to  the  local  gendarmerie  sta- 
tion and  left  there  all  their  goods  until  ihey 
could   move   Ihem  to  the  new   house. 

The  gendarmerie  keeps  the  towns,  pro- 
iccis  the  trails,  patrols  the  railroads:  it  rum 
the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  and  the 
wireless  communication,  and  the  group  of 
officers  commanding  it  run  the  Govem- 
ment.  It  is  a  curious  hierarchy.  On  a 
battleship,  theoretically  anchored  off  Santo 
Domingo  City,  Admiral  Knapp  is  the  mili- 
tary governor  of  the  whole  island  of  Hil- 
paAola,  including  iis  two  shipwrecked  repub- 
lics of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  Brigadier 
General  Cole  of  ihe  Marine  Corps  cotnmands 
all  the  military  forces  in  Haiti,  and  nomin- 
ally under  him  General  Butler  commands  the 
gendarmerie.  Analyzed  to  its  simplest 
terms,  the  actual  running  of  the  Govern- 
ment conies  pretty  near  being  vested  in 
General  Butler  and  his  young  cdoneb  and 
majors  promoted  to  their  new  ranks  from 
captaincies  and  lieu lena nicies  in  the  Maruie 
Corps. 

There  was  an  election  for  deputies  in 
Janiury.  Never  before  had  individuals 
voted  as  such;  in  previous  rlectkns  Ihc 
deaths  ran  from  twenty  to  more  than  one 
hundred  each  lime.  Not  a  shot  was  fired 
this  time.  General  Butler  ran  the  ejection 
and  got  the  results  he  wanted.  It  was  the 
travesty  of  a  real  election,  but  il  was  clean. 
That  is  the  main  object  in  this  whole  period. 
Haitian  politics  have  got  to  be  rooted  out 
during  the  next  Iwrnly  years  even  at  the 
expense  of  some  rather  forceful  politico- 
military  methods  of  our  own.  I!)ne  by- 
product of  this  insistence  is  a  certain  itrowiiif 
indifference  to  political  careers.  Several 
cx-depulies  have  recently  become  superin- 
tendents of  road  construction,  others  have 
joined  the  ofTicr  force  of  I  he  military  govern- 
ment. One  wonders  what  will  happen  10 
the  whole  political  fabric  when  it  once  be- 
comes an  established  law  thai  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  made  out  of  public  office  except 
the  legitimate  salary  and  honors  attached 
thereto.     Other  straws  show  which  way  the 

wind  is  vw-ring:  Sergeant  K was  asked 

to  run  for  deputy  by  a  Kralvful  constituency 
on  the  unheard-of  grounds  that  they  waninJ 
"the  most  honest  man  m  ihc  community 
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to  rq>rescnt  us,"  and  Lieutenant  B ,  of 

the  gendannerie,  also  an  American,  was 
nominated  for  mayor  of  St.  Marc. 

We  are  bringing  cleanliness  and  order, 
safety  and  health  to  Haiti.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  We  must  see  to  it  that  this  island 
and  its  people  are  developed  and  not  ex- 
ploited. It  must  be  primarily  for  the 
Haitians  and  secondarily  for  ourselves  that 
we  have  forcibly  taken  possession  of  their 
Government.  These  people  in  their  separ- 
ate way  must  continue  lo  be,  like  people  of 
Cuba  or  of  Santo  Domingo,  citizens,  not 
subjects.  On  such  distinctions  must  de- 
pend the  good  faith,  the  real  success,  of 
this  chapter  of  our  Great  Experiment. 

The  kind  of  abiding  changes  which,  if 
we  are  to  succeed,  we  must  bring  about  in 
Haiti  will  take  a  generation.  We  cannot 
change  two  million  people  overnight.  In 
cver>-  phase  of  our  altruistic  foreign  policy 
we  conceive  a  high  idea  but  quickly  become 
impatient  if  results  are  not  immediately 
forthcoming  or  even  lose  interest  altogether 
popularly.  In  Haiti  the  people  at  large  are 
glad  the  Americans  have  taken  hold  of  their 
chaotic  affairs;  they  are  not  being  clapped 
behind  the  bars  or  killed  for  nothing;  they 
can  get  themselves  and  their  goods  to 
market ;  pn^>erty  values  are  increasing  and 
wages  are  fdlowing  suit;  currency  is  stable. 
In  a  material  sense  everybody  but  the 
piofessional  politician  admits  that  he  is 
better  off.  But — and  this  is  a  very  big  but — 
thoughtful  Haitians  are  now  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  Americans  will  make  them 
fed  the  question  of  color,  will  bring  back 
the  inequality  and  subordination  which 
they  have  dreaded  and  have  not  known  in 
their  native  island  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 

The  most  difficult  phase  of  this  whole  situ- 
ation b  in  the  relations  of  women.  A 
striking  instance  occurs  to  me.  An  official 
reception  was  given  by  one  of  the  three 
foost  prominent  Americans  serving  under  the 
Haitian  Government.  It  was  presumably 
with  some  of  the  proceeds  of  his  office  which 
Iw  drmr  in  the  form  of  salary  f rwn  the  Haitian 
exchequer  that  he  was  giving  this  party. 
All  official  Port-au-Prince  was  invited,-  as 
nany  Haitians  as  Americans  and,  although 
the  breach  in  diplomatic  relations  had  just 
been  announced,  nost  of  the  German  colony 
WIS  there.    The  marine  band  played  after 
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dinner  and  in  the  big  salons  of  a  very  hand- 
some Haitian  house  there  was  general  dan- 
cing. Many  of  the  Americans  present 
danced  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Haitian  gentlemen,  but  I  did  not  see  a  single 
Haitian  dancing  with  an  American  woman. 
Indeed,  very  few  American  women  were 
inside  of  the  house  after  dancing  began,  most 
of  them  walking  or  sitting  in  the  large  gar- 
dens outside.  Many  of  them  had  been  for- 
bidden by  their  husbands  to  come  into  the 
dancing  rooms  until  the  Haitians  had  gone. 
Americans  in  Haiti  are  too  rarely  gracious 
or  considerate.  And  so  the  people  do  not 
like  us;  we  could  accomplish  far  more  for 
them  and  for  ourselves  if  they  did. 

THE    IMMEDIATE    FUTURE 

The  mango  trees  are  full  of  flowers  and 
when  the  mango  bears  heavily  there  is  al- 
ways a  bumper  coffee  crop  under  way. 
The  last  two  crops  have  been  extremely 
small  and  such  crops  as  the  trees  bore  were 
only  partially  harvested  and  brought  to  the 
export  stalionsonaccountofrevolutionorthe 
unfamiliar  changes  in  administration.  Cof- 
fee is  the  main  staple  in  Haiti.  The  war 
has  cut  off  German  dyes  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  Haitian  dye-woods,  as  a  conse- 
quence, at  fifty  to  seventy  dollars  a  ton 
instead  of  twenty,  are  piled  up  high  along- 
shore. The  representative  of  an  American 
sugar  syndicate  has  obtained  options  -  on 
most  of  the  best  sugar  land  in  the  great  plain 
of  Cul-de-sac,  several  thousand  of  acres. 
A  big  centrale  is  to  be  erected  here  like  those 
which  the  high  sugar  prices  have  built 
or  enlarged  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  On 
paper  it  looks  as  though  good  times  were 
coming  fast. 

But  one  qualifying  condition  must  be 
considered.  Revolutions  have  not  been  the 
only  deterrent  to  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital  in  Haiti.  A  foreigner  cannot  own 
land  in  Haiti.  Revolutions  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  picture,  and  now  in  the 
project  of  the  new  constitution,  which  was  to 
be  voted  upon  in  April,  a  new  law  has  been 
drafted  which  enables  "a  foreigner  resident 
in  Haiti  for  at  least  five  years,  and  corpora- 
tions formed  by  foreigners  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  industry,  and  public 
instruction  in  Haiti,  to  acquire  real  estate 
for  the  needs  of  their  enterprises,  agricul> 
tural,  industrial,  or  educational." 
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THE  Tecum  "revolmion"  in  Russia  was 
the  logiciil  iriumph  of  iotca  that  have 
been   at   work  in  that  country   for 
[several    generations.     The    rapidity    with 
'which  the  change  of  govcrnmenl  was  ac- 
complished is  evidence  of  the  (;ict  that  the 
recent  evonls  were  but  the  natural  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  process. 


have  almost  instinctively  thought  of  the 
French  Kcvulutton,  and  have  atlempied  la 
give  an  tntcrprcfalion  in  terms  of  this 
revolution.  It  has  been  suggested  ihxt 
Russia  would  have  lo  go  through,  for  « 
whole  gencralion,  a  readjustment  that  would 
dislocate  conditions  of  life  and  thought. 
just  as  in  Franceof  more  than  a  i:eniur>'  agOL  ■ 


lluisc  who  have  followed  the  course  of    '  Bui  these  last  apprehensions  are  basi-d  on  a 


Ruffiian  internal  development  at  first  hand 
have  seen  clearly  what  was  coming.  They 
could  not  anticipate  the  exact  form  which 
the  last  act  would  assume,  nor  did  they, 
perhaps,  expect  this  last  move  to  come  so 
soon,  and  with  such  completeness.  The 
conditions  of  war,  however,  had  hastened 
the  process.  A  state  of  war  was  responsible 
for  the  rapid  and  energetic  manner  in  which 
the  final  establishment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  Russia  was  secured.  The  recent 
change  was  carried  ihriHJgh  with  a  unanimity 
\bhich  might  not  have  been  possible  in  nor- 
mal limes  of  peace.  But  nevertheless,  the 
change  was  a  logical  one.  and  this  fact  should 
be  emphasized  above  all  others.  This  fact 
makes  one  more  sure  of  ihc  permanency  of 
the  new  r^imc. 

The  word  "revolulioo"  has  been  the  term 
usually  employed  in  speaking  of  the  recent 
cv«nts  in  Kutsia.  I'his  word  has  always 
been  associated  with  Kiusia.  But  in  the 
pui  it  has  meant  acts  of  violence,  political 
asussinations.  agrarian  disorders,  and  spor- 
adic mutinies  in  the  army.    Again,  some 


failure  to  sec  what  has  been  going  on  in 
Russia  during  the  last  yean.  The  "revolu- 
tion" was  the  end  of  a  period  which  the 
Russians  call  "a  nxivcment  for  liberation," 
which  has  been  going  on  really  since  the 
first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  centur>'. 
The  last  generation  of  Russians  has  already 
had  to  pass  through  a  period  of  radical  and 
disturbing  readjuttmirnts.  Acts  of  violence 
and  excesses  accompanied  the  transition. 
Antagonistic  interests  were  unable  lo  find 
any  basis  for  compromise.  Many  elements 
were  working  for  a  common  aim.  but  they 
could  not  find  a  common  ground  for  action. 
But  all  this  should  be  assigned  to  the  period 
of  preparation.  The  "revolution  "  of  March 
was  the  triumph  of  Russian  democracy; 
it  was  the  final  emerging  of  the  Russia 
that  has  been  educating  and  organizing 
itself  to  ibis  end  for  more  than  a  generation. 
The  last  act  that  was  necessary  to  establish 
in  physical  form  a  moral  victory  won  Mme 
lime  before  was,  it  is  true,  of  a  revolutionary 
character.  A  Sovereign  was  forced  to 
abdicate.    This    was.    however,   simply   a 
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THE    PROVINCES    OF    RUSSIA    IN     EUROPE 
proper,  with  an  area  of  1,883.870  square  miles,  is  made  up  of  fifty  Governments,  exclusive  of 
Russian  Poland,  Finland,  and  the  Caucasus 


pt^ilical  amp  J'€tst.  The  popular  con- 
finiution  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  as 
coostitutioiul  sovcfdgn — to  many  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  |Ht>bable  final  solution — 
would  be  another  indication  of  the  evolu- 
tionary character  of  the  recent  change. 

Rimia's  own  htstoriaos  always  emphasize 
certain  fendamental  Cuts  of  ttriy  Russian 


history  which  account  for  the  backwardness 
of  her  political  development.  In  the  autumn 
of  1915,  when  1  was  at  the  Russian  front,  a 
colonel  gave  me  this  same  outline  of  early 
Russian  history.  He  was  explaining  the 
handicaps  under  which  Russia  labored  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  present  war.  In 
a  word,  until  almost  the  very  end  of  the 
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dghteenlh  crntur>'.  Russia  had  to  struggle 
with  all  her  might  lo  establish  the  territorial 
security  of  iht  cmpirt:.  All  the  strength  or 
ihc  country  was  required  lowin  this  struggle 
.igainst  hosrile  and  strong  neighbors.  In 
(he  course  of  the  struggle,  political  power 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
authority.  All  classes  were  subjected  to 
varying  degrees  of  enslavement;  for  the 
peasants  the  enslavement  was  complete. 
jnd  Ihey  had  become  definitely  a  serf  class. 
Kut  with  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
tentury.  the  process  of  enfranchisement 
could  Stan,  and  the  whole  of  that  century 
was  devoted  to  this  task.  The  "movement 
for  liberation"  proceeded  haliin^y. 

It  was  necessary  to  alter  a  lirmly  estab- 
lished social  system  and  a  political  order 
in  the  preserving  of  which  a  small  but  in- 
ihicnlial  group  was  selfishly  interested. 
Certain  instiiuiions  had  become  firmly 
intrenched,  especially  the  institutions  of 
serfdom  and  autocracy.  Both  had  clearly 
outlived  their  time.  Serfdom  was  the  first 
to  go,  in  1861.  The  emancipation  of  Ibe 
serfs  was  very  wbely  planned  so  as  to 
proceed  in  a  gradual  manner.  One  can  say 
that  emancipation  was  not  finally  completed 
until  ttic  first  decades  of  the  present  ccntur>-. 
Then,  also,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  first  steps  were  taken  to  change  the 
political  order;  a  gradual  limiiatton  uf  the 
autocratK  aulhoriiy  was  initiated  by  the 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  local  sclf- 
Kovemmcnt.  In  1864  Alexander  II  insti- 
tuted Zcmstvos— local  provincial  councils, 
dcctcd  by  the  local  population.  The 
Zcmstvos  were  to  carry  on  what  one  might 
call  the  beneficent  functions  of  f^vcmmcnt. 
They  opened  schools  and  hospitals,  intro- 
duced botlcr  methods  of  agriculture,  and 
iiT]pruvc;d  the  roadi  and  other  means  of 
communication.  The  character  uf  the  work 
done  by  the  Zemslvos  was  liberal.  The 
Zcfflstvn  was  also  clearly  a  liberalLting 
institution.  It  was.  in  fact,  in  the  mind  of 
Alcxarvder  It  that  the  Zcmstvos  should  serve 
»  .1  training  schcml  in  pultlik'  alTairs,  as  a 
prvlimmary  step  toward  Ibe  participation  uf 
the  people  in  the  government  of  the  couniry: 
as  a  preparation  for  consiiiuiional  govern- 
ment. 

In  1881  Alexander  II  was  on  the  point  of 
calling  together  in  a  central  body  rcpresen- 
Ulfvcs  of  the  Zcmstvos.  to  have  a  consulta- 


tive voice  in  national  affairs.  This  was  not 
conslituiionaiism.  but  was  one  more  step 
in  thai  direction,  There  were  elements  in 
the  country  opposed  10  constitutionalism. 
and  they  used  all  their  influence  to  retard 
the  natural  course  of  events.  They  pro- 
claimud  autocracy  to  be  a  political  tradition 
of  Russia  which  had  created  the  empire, 
and  which  must  be  preserved  to  secure  the 
integrity  of  the  empire.  Also,  these  cham- 
piuns  of  autocracy  insisted  that  the  Russian 
people  were  not  as  yet  politically  developed, 
not  yet  prepared  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment. In  actual  fact  autocracy  could  be 
used  by  them  to  further  ihcir  own  selfish 
interests,  and  thev-  organized  to  this  end. 

At  the  same  time  Russian  society  had 
passed  through  the  preliminary  stages  of 
political  liberty,  and  was  beginning  to  de- 
mand the  logical  carrying  out  uf  the  pro- 
gramme of  reform.  Some  grew  impatient 
and  were  driven  by  the  policy  of  the  enemies 
of  pFOf>rcss  to  rc5on  to  revolutionary 
methods  to  hasten  the  process.  Reactioa, 
in  governmental  spheres  developed  radica 
ism  in  Russian  society.  The  revolutionist 
assassinated  the  Emperor;  the  reactionaries 
were  able  to  use  this  act  to  strengthen  their 
own  position.  The  middle  path  of  gradual 
evolution  became  very  difficult  to  follow;, 
But  despite  police  surveillance,  strict  tut< 
lage,  and  rcpriission,  the  inevitable  movt 
ment  continued.  It  was  a  process  of  educ 
lion  and  of  economic  and  political  dcvdc 
ment. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  marked  another 
stage  in  the  movement  for  liberation.     Dur- 
ing  this    period    there    were    revolulionar>' 
excesses  of  large   proportions.     The  poll 
r^me  had  prevented  any  compaci  organn 
tion  of  society,  and  the  absence  of  organiia 
lion  led  lo  sporadic  and  exccssiw  violeiKCJ 
Again    the    reactionary    forces    were    abla] 
lo  use  the  anarchistic  character  of  some  oT^ 
the  revoluiionar>'  excesses  in  such  a  way  as 
to  discredit  the  movement  in  the  eyes  of  the 
more  conservative.     Many  were  estranged 
from  ihv  movement  for  liberation,  which  in, 
Ilieir  inner  consciences  tbev  knew  was 
the  best   interests  of  the  country,  becauK 
of  the  acts  of  violence  commitied   in  the 
name  of  reform.     Ont-  might  mention  thai 
it  later  became  known  thai   some  of  these 
acts  of  violence  were  deliberately  planned 
and    executed    by    the    same    reactionary 
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group,  for  sporadic  acts  of  vidence  dis- 
credited the  movement  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
and  served  as  the  basis  for  general  measures 
of  repression.  In  their  last  trenches,  these 
men  did  not  hesitate  to  use  any  weapon. 


greatest  value  from  1906  on,  contributing 
to  the  political  education  of  all  classes  of  the 
country.  All  this  educational  work  had 
gone  on  despite  the  efforts  of  a  small  ruling 
group    to    block    progress.     The    methods 


GRAND  DIVISIONS  OF  SIBERIAN  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA 
The  dinute  of  this  regioa  ranges  from  that  of  Ferghana,  where  for  three  months  in  summer  the 
tbexmometer  averages  124',  to  that  of  the  tundra  of  Yakutsk,  where  it  averages  below  freezing  the  year 
round.  Ferghana  grows  half  the  cotton  used  in  Russia;  Western  Siberia  contains  more  than  half  a  bil- 
lion acres  of  virgin  timber;  and  nearly  all  the  valuable  minerals  are  found  in  large  deposits  in  one  part  or 
another  of  Asiatic  Russia 


The  Duma,  which  came  as  the  result  of 
the  1905-1906  period  of  the  movement  for 
liberation,  survived  the  reaction  that  foU 
lo»'ed  that  period,  though  it  was  for  some 
years  but  a  flickering  flame.  This  flame 
was  carefully  nursed,  however,  and  was 
ready  to  burst  forth  in  full  blaze  when  the 
bst  stage  of  the  movement  for  liberation 
came.  It  is  this  last  stage,  which  started 
almost  immediately  with  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  August,  1914,  that  we  must 
follow  in  detail,  to  understand  the  full 
significance  of  the  recent  events. 

But  again  it  must  be  emphasized  that  this 
last  stage  was  made  possible  by  the  pre- 
liminary work  which  dated  back  to  1864. 
The  Zemstvoi  had  been  educating  the  people. 
Zemstvo  workers  had  been  gaining  experience 
in  public  iffairs.  The  revt^utionists  had 
been  awakening  the  political  consciousness 
flf  the  muMS.    The  Duma  had  been  of  the 


adopted  by  this  small  group  in  their  frantic 
attempt  to  preserve  autocracy,  which  had 
come  to  mean  irresponsible  bureaucracy, 
became  transparent  and  more  generally 
known.  Many  who  before  had  supported 
the  existing  political  regime  came  over  to 
the  opposition.  They  Saw  how  the  Govern- 
ment resorted  to  measures  of  self-defense 
which  no  real  patriot  could  accept.  .Also 
the  Duma  had  offered  a  place  where  a  k-gal 
struggle  for  genuine  constitutionalism  could 
be  developed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1915,  the  present  writer 
went  to  Russia  particularly  to  study  the 
political  changes  brought  about  by  the  war. 
We  had  heard  that  a  "New  Russia"  was 
emerging.  It  was  clear  that  Russia  had 
reached  another  stage  in  her  political  de- 
velopment. A  personal  experience  will  give 
a  good  illustration  of  the  relation  of  the  last 
events   to   the   previous   periods.     In    the 
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course  of  my  study^  I  went  down  to  ttic 
counlry  to  follow  the  work  of  Ihc  local 
provincial  councils,  the  Zttnslvos.  I  wcnl 
to  a  district  w-hich  I  h;id  visited  on  previous 
trips  to  Russia,  and  where  I  would  find 
friends.  I  looked  up  young  Michael  Baku- 
nin.  a  nephew  of  the  famous  revcJultonist 
of  the  same  name.  He  was  working  in  ihc 
Zemstvos  Union.  He  iskcd  me  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  loui  of  inspection  In  a  group 
of  villages,  where  the  Zomslvo  was  settling 
some  of  the  refugees,  driven  East  l>y  the 
advance  of  the  Germans.  We  spent  a 
whole  day  going  from  village  to  village. 
After  our  oflicial  task  in  each  village  was 
OMnpIclcd,  we  talked  with  the  peasants 
about  the  war,  and  the  work  of  the  Zcmstvo, 
and  about  the  Duma.  Wc  came  back  to 
the  old  Bakunin  house  to  spend  the  night. 
Thai  evening  we  went  over  our  experiences 
of  the  day.  particularly  the  conversations 
with  the  peasants,  which  had  revealed  an 
astonishing  degree  of  "pc^itical  conscious- 
ness," At  one  point  in  our  talk.  y»>ung 
Bakunin  exclaimed:  "For  generations  this 
house  has  been  a  centre  of  the  movrmmi  for 
liberation  in  this  distria.  My  uncle  and 
father,  and  my  brothers  and  cousins,  have 
all  worked  to  this  end.  and  I  am  reaping 
(be  fruits  of  their  efTons.  We  have  won 
«  Ust." 
For  the    iindc    Michael    Bakunin,   had 


slariid,  in  the  <u'xt!es  of  the  last  century,  with 
an  .ittompl  to  organize  a  revolutionary 
movement  in  Russia  through  the  ri.>:cnlly 
emancipated  peasants.  The  movement  wjs 
premature  and  failed.  Then  the  father  had 
gone  in  for  Zemstvo  work,  and  for  thirty 
years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  ihts  work. 
Because  of  the  efforts  of  such  men,  I  found 
in  that  district  many  villages  where  every  one 
could  read  and  write,  excepi  the  old  people 
and  ihe  children  who  had  not  reached  the 
school  age.  Alexis  Bakunin,  a  cousin,  was 
a  member  of  the  Second  Duma,  which  had 
altcinptcd  to  secure  responsible  fgovemmcnt. 
The  demand  then  put  forward,  in  t907.  was 
similar  to  the  demand  of  Janiury,  1917, 
which  was  fmally  secured  in  March.  In 
19C7  again  the  demand  was  apparently 
prcmaturt.-.  But  already,  in  191*1,  young 
Michael  Bakunin,  working  as  a  member  uf 
the  All-Russian  Zemstvos  Union,  recogat£ed 
what  had  tmally  come  in  (he  political  e\-o)u- 
tion  of  the  countr>-.  He  knew  that  amstitn- 
tionalism  was  bound  to  triumph. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  political  changes  of 
the  Ust  few  years  will  show  how  clear  the 
trend  of  events  had  become,  and  will  thus 
indicate  the  many  gu,inntei-s  of  permanency 
behind  the  new  Govcmmcnt  in  Russia. 
The  Duma  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Zemst- 
vos, later  organized  in  the  All-Russian 
Zemstvos  Union,  were  (he  two  outstanding 
elements,  as  evidenced  by  the  composition  ot 
the  new  Ciivcmment.  For  Prince  Ls-off, 
the  new  Prime  Minister,  is  the  president  of 
the  All-Russian  Zemstvos  Union,  and  .Mr. 
Milukoff,  the  new  Minister  of  I  nrrigq 
Affairs,  is  the  leader  of  the  "f^ogrcssive 
Bloc"  of  the  Duma. 

The  years  190)4-1914  were  a  period  of 
political  reaction  in  Russia.  As  already 
pointed  out,  the  Duma  just  survived  as  a 
representative  legislative  body.  But  grad- 
ually the  Duma  began  to  exercise 
inlluence.  and  all  the  lime  it  was  of  gr 
educational  value.  The  Duma  passed  ccr-' 
Iain  k'gistalinn  which  was  of  a  progressive 
nature,  though  the  majority  cf  the  Duma 
reprcsrnlv*!  the  conservative  landlord  class. 
Such  proKresstvelrgtsLilion  was,  for  cxampti 
the  law  on  bnd  settlement,  which  allc 
the  peasants,  who  had  finally  redeemed  the 
land  secured  to  them  at  rmancipalinn,  to 
receive  the  land  as  private  property  and  in 
a  single  lot.    The  peasants  bad  been  re> 
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deeming  and  holding  the  land  under  a  system 
fif  communal  tenure  which  had  brought 
with  it  a  system  of  distribution  of  the  land 
in  a  large  number  of  small,  scattered  lots. 
The  Duma  law  was  a  modification  of  an 
administrative  measure  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment when  the  Duma  was  not  in  session. 
The  amendments  introduced  by  the  Duma 
eliminated  some  of  the  worst  phases  of  the 
administrative  measure.  Though  one  may 
criticize  the  method  used  to  bring  about  this 
reform  in  peasant  land  tenure,  one  must 
admit  that  it  did  in  actual  fact  introduce 
economic  improvement  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  peasant  affairs.  The  Duma 
in  191 1  passed  a  law  providing  for  universal 
and  obligatory  primary  education,  to  be 
introduced  in  the  course  of  ten  years. 
One  does  not  need  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  law,  which  was  on  the  whole 
an  excellently  formulated  measure  in  its 
detailed  provisitHis.  Finally  the  Duma 
passed  a  progressive  Workman  Insurance 
Act  in  that  same  year.  The  Duma  thus 
was  clearly  contributing  to  the  movement 
for  liberation,  of  which  it  was  itself  a  product. 

Tht  Zemstvos,  during  these  ^nie  years 
1908-1914,  presented  a  somewhat  similar 
picture.  At  first  Zemstvo  activity  almost 
ceased,  either  because  of  police  repression 
f>r  because  the  reactionary  elements,  under 
the  panic  produced  by  the  revolutionary 
excesses  of  1905-1906,  organized  to  disrupt 
the  Zemstvos  with  their  liberal  traditions. 
But  soon  Zemstvo  work  was  resumed,  for 
it  was  vital  work.  And  the  Zemstvos  were 
needed,  to  secure  the  success  of  the  land 
refonn  and  of  the  education  law  of  the 
Duma.  By  1913  the  Zemstvo  was  once 
more  the  active  force  which  it  had  been  from 
the  very  beginning  of  this  institution  of 
local  self<govemment. 

In  the  meantime  general  economic  con- 
ditions had  improved,  and  in  all  classes. 
A  series  of  exceptional  crops  contributed  to  a 
general  economic  boom.  Among  the  peas- 
mis,  the  development  of  a  cooperative 
movement  at  once  evidenced  and  contributed 
to  the  economic  development.  During  these 
yean  cooperative  societies  grew  like  mush- 
rooms. The  police  watched  this  growth 
with  suspicion.  But  the  Government  wished 
to  put  thrmigh  the  land  reform  law, 
which,  u  we  saw,  was  originally  a  govern- 
ment meuure,  and  the  Government  saw  in 


the  co<^rative  movement  a  guarantee  of 
the  success  of  its  agrarian  policy.  The 
Zemstvos  encouraged  and  assisted  the  co- 
operative movement.  And  most  interest- 
ingly, the  radicals,  who  had  for  generations 
been  trying  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the 
peasants,  saw  and  seized  the  opportunity 
offered  in  the  cooperative  societies,  which 
were  springing  up  all  over  peasant  Russia. 
Through  the  cooperative  movement,  the 
educated  classes  were  able  fmally  to  effect  a 
union  with  the  peasants.  It  was  an  organic 
union,  and  one  based  on  constructive  work 
— the  organizing  of  cooperative  societies. 
In  the  seventies  of  the  last  century  the  same 
radicals  had  gone  down  to  the  villages  to 
stir  up  agrarian  disorders. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  fa^t  in  ^^ 
Russian  life  of  these  last  years  has  been 
the  cooperative  movement.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  1914  there  were  more  than  30,000  co* 
operative  societies,  the  majority  of  them 
organized  in  the  peasant  villages,  with 
a  total  registered  membership  of  more  than 
1 3,000,000.  This  last  figure  should  be 
multiplied  by  five,  the  average  number  of 
persons  in  a  family,  to  give  the  number  of 
individuals  in  this  cooperative  worid  that 
had  grown  up  in  Russia  during  the  last  ten 
years,  from  the  very  modest  beginnings  of  an 
eariier  period.  The  communal  system  of 
land  tenure  had  developed  in  the  peasants 
the  spirit  of  working  together,  which  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  the  cooperative 
movement. 

Another  important  series  of  facts  must  be 
noted  as  one  looks  back  over  the  last  years 
of  Russian  internal  life.  The  economic 
boom  from  E908  on  developed  a  new  spirit 
in  Russian  business  circles.  New  enterprise 
was  shown  in  all  branches  of  industry.  The 
enormous  natural  resources  of  the  country 
had  been  hardly  scratched,  and  at  last  atten- 
tion was  being  given  to  their  exploitation 
and  development.  To  a  considerable  degree 
the  economic  awakening  was  the  result  of 
the  greater  measure  of  liberty  that  came  with 
the  institution  of  the  Duma.  The  business 
world  started  to  organize  and  also  to  protect 
its  interests  before  the  new  legislative  bodies. 
As  this  organization  grew,  Russian  business 
men  came  to  reo^nize  that  arbitrary  bureau- 
cratic government  was  cleariy  inimical  to 
their  interests.  Craistitutionalism — the 
standardizing   of   legal    norms — became   j 
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KELATIVE  SILF.  OF  THH  UNITED  STATES 
1  h«  lol;il  area  of  Ruuta  in  Europe  and  Asia  h 
8i  million  squarr  mitn.  or  one  seventh  of  the  land 
ares  of  the  world.  Thit  it  mort  Ihan  1«tc«  the 
area  of  continrnlal  Lniinl  Slal<^  which  is  )j  mil- 
lion S4)uare  miht 

dear  condiiion  of  further  economic  progress. 
As  intlusirii>s  Jcveloped,  this  class  of  the 
community  became  more  and  more  impor- 
tanl  politically.  One  is  inclined  to  think  of 
Kuuia  as  a  prrdoniinantly  atjncullura) 
country.  But  her  in  Just  rial  growth  has 
bix>n  going  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  particularly 
these  last  years;  and,  as  in  other  countries, 
industrial  development  has  contributed  lo 
the  rise  of  democracy.  The  WM'kmcn  of 
Russia  have  been  organizing  under  the 
Workman  Insurance  Act  mentioned  above, 
again  despite  every  efTorl  of  buruaucracy  lo 
prevent  such  a  movement.  For  bureau* 
cracy,  all  durinj;  this  period,  was  continuing 
to  police,  or  rather  lo  attempt  to  police,  the 
whole  country.  It  wished  at  least  to  control, 
where  it  saw  that  it  could  not  prevent,  all 
manifest  at  ions  of  initiative  coming  from 
society.  Though  these  efTorts  were  in  the 
end  futile,  yet  Ihcy  vitiated  Russian  life, 
and  cost  Russia  dearly  in  time  and  in  energy. 
When  the  war  came  the  cfTorls  of  bureau- 
cracy to  keep  society  under  surveillance  and 
control  failed  completely.  Prom  the  very 
slart  the  war  was  declared  to  be  a  national 
war,  and  Russian  society  came  forward  to 
help  win  the  war.  Then  there  developed  a 
situation  which  It  was  diflicull  even  for  the 
Russians  to  realiic.  It  look  two  years  and 
a  half  to  bring  the  situation  into  the  clear 
light  of  day  and  to  reveal  its  real  nature. 
What  some,  perhaps,  feared  at  the  beginning, 
what  many  later  began  in  suspect,  and  what 
all  Russians  hnally  to  their  dismay  dis- 
covered, was  that  bureaucracy,  in  its  last 
siruRide  against  constitutionalism,  had  act- 
ually gpae  tu  the  Icn^h  ol  treason.    The 
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German  influence  on  Russian  iaieinal 
politics  has  been  a  commonplace  in  discui'- 
sions  of  Russian  potuits  for  many  ycarv 
The  Russian  bureaucracy  looked  lo  Berlin 
for  its  lessons  in  autocratic  and  bureaucratic 
government.  We  have  had  specific  in- 
stances where  Berlin  definitely  brought  its 
influence  to  bear,  lo  prevent  the  adoption 
of  a  more  liberal  policy  by  the  Rjtssian 
Government.  These  facts  were  for  ihc 
moment  overlooked  during  the  first  months 
of  the  war.  The  country  rallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government;  the  Duma  voted  Us 
confKlcnce  in  the  Covernmcnl,  and  the 
appropriations  to  conduct  the  war.  Tbc 
public,  through  the  Zemstvos,  offered  lo 
assist  with  the  many  problems  raised  by  the 
war.  In  all  groups  of  the  community  Iheie 
was  an  "organizing"  movement,  to  mobilite 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

It  was  remarked  by  all  that  tlie  bureau- 
cracy seemed  loalh  to  allow  all  this  organiz- 
ing work  to  develop.  But  it  was  thought 
that  the  attitude  of  suspicion  of  this  or  ibji 
department — particularly  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Police — 
was  due  simpjy  to  bureaucratic  routine  and 
the  tradition  of  the  administrative  system. 
The  organization  work  accomplished  much 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  AU- 
Russian  Zemslvos  Union,  and  the  All- 
Russian  Municipality  Union,  the  latter 
coordinating  the  municipal  councils  of  the 
country,  first  cared  for  the  wounded,  then 
gradually  began  to  help  clothe  and  feed  the 
armies  and  care  for  the  refugees.  These 
so-called  "public"  organizations,  rrprvsent- 
ing  the  Russian  public,  as  opposed  to  bureau- 
cracy, gave  to  thousands  of  Russians  an 
opportunity  to  do  service  to  the  country 
and  play  a  real  r6le  in  public  life.  This  was 
a  privilege  for  which  they  had  been  strug- 
gling, and  also  preparing  themselves,  for 
many  years.  But  this  activity  of  the  public 
organizations  was  restricted.  Though  en- 
couraged by  Some  depart  menis  of  t  he  Covcns- 
ment ,  the  public  organizations  were  subjected 
to  constant  interference  from  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  Then  came  the  disastcn 
of  the  spring  and  summer  of  191s,  when  it 
became  clear  that  bureaucracy  had  not 
adequately  provided  for  the  supply  of  the 
army. 

At  the  same  timu,  during  the  first  year  ol 
the  war,  the  ministers  rvspoitsible  for  the 
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internal  policy  of  the  Government  had  con- 
tinued the  attitude  of  suspicion  and  intoler- 
ance toward  the  non-Russian  elements  of 
the  Empire,  the  policy  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  reactionary  r^me  of  previous 
years.  All  the  non-Russian  elements  had 
unequivocally  declared  their  loyalty  to 
Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  had 
proven  their  loyalty  by  acts.  What  was  the 
explanation  of  a  policy  which  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  preventing  Russia  from  organizing 
to  the  full  measure  of  her  resources,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  clearly  directed 
against  the  unity  of  feeling  and  action 
which  marked  the  national  movement  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war?  In  September, 
191;,  a  prominent  Russian  said  to  me:  "If 
the  Kaiser  had  controlled  the  appointment 
of  some  of  our  ministers  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  he  could  not  have  chosen 
better  men  for  his  purposes."  This  phrase 
expressed  the  opinion  of  many  Russians. 
A  few  months  before,  the  reactionary  minis- 
ters had  been  forced  to  resign  because  of  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  The  Duma  had 
been  convened  as  the  result  of  a  popular 
demand  now  clearly  articulate  through  the 
puUic  organizations  working  for  the  army. 
To  the  two  organizations  already  mentioned 
had  been  added  War-Industry  Committees, 
opened  in  all  the  industrial  centres,  on  which 
workmen  as  well  as  manufacturers  were 
represented.  The  cooperative  societies  have 
succeeded  in  coordinating  their  work, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  Central  Coop- 
erative Committee,  which  they  had  organ- 
ized, was  closed  down  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

In  September,  191;,  the  Duma  organized 
a  "Progressive  Bloc,"  representing  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Duma.  The 
Duma  drew  up  a  programme  of  measures  to 
be  introduced  immediately  as  war  measures, 
to  unify  and  strengthen  the  country  for  the 
more  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  As  a  guarantee  that  this  pro- 
gramme be  carried  out,  and  that  the  public 
organizations  be  allowed  to  work  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  resources,  the  Duma  de- 
manded a  Government  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public.  It  wished  a  pledge 
that  the  Government  would  codperate 
with  the  country  to  win  the  war.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  ministers  then  in  office  did 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Duma.    But 
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their  colleagues,  though  a  minority,  were 
distrusted.  For  it  was  this  small  reactionary 
group  that  was  responsible  for  the  deliberate 
restriction  of  public  initiative,  and  for  the 
measures  clearly  tending  to  disrupt  the 
unity  of  the  country.  The  Duma  demand 
was  answered  by  a  dissolution  of  the  Duma; 
the  reactionary  minority  had  won  the  day, 
persuading  the  Sovereign  not  to  listen  to 
the  demands.  The  challenge  to  the  country 
was  clear  and  direct.  How  did  the  country 
answer? 

I  have  indicated  the  active  work  being 
done  by  the  Zemstvos,  organized  in  the 
Zemstvo  Union,  with  the  illustration  of 
young  Bakunin.  This  represented  the  gen- 
eral picture  of  "  Russia  organizing  for  vic- 
tory," trying  to  mobilize  all  her  forces  in 
the  rear,  to  support  ihe  army  fighting  at  the 
front.  But  an  internal  struggle  was  going 
on  during  all  last  year,  which  can  be 
summarized  in  a  few  sentences.  A  reac- 
tionary group  in  Petrograd  controlling  the 
all-powerful  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was 
attempting  to  confme  public  efforts  to  narrow 
limits,  and  to  control  where  it  was  unable  to 
restrict.  But  the  public  organizations  were 
working  for  the  army,  and  the  army  knew 
that  it  would  starve  without  these  public 
organizations.  The  public  organizations 
were  developing  with  every  month  of  the 
war,  despite  the  now  frantic  efforts  of  the 
reactionary  group.  The  Duma  was  again 
convened,  binder  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  and  again  from  its  tribune  revealed 
to  the  public  what  was  going  on.  Then  at 
last  the  situation  became  transparent  and  it 
was  realized  that  a  treasonable  intrigue  was 
going  on.  Members  of  the  Government 
were  associated  with  the  intrigue.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  save  the  Sovereign,  by 
convincing  him  that  he  was  being  betrayed 
by  some  of  his  own  ministers,  as  well  as  by 
extra-governmental  influences.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  his  ear.  With  the  facts 
of  the  intrigue  made  public,  the  Russian 
people  finally,  after  generations  of  education 
and  preparatory  work,  came  forward  and 
took  over  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  ministers  were  arrested,  the  Sovereign 
forced  to  abdicate  and  later  put  und^r 
arrest:  and  the  leaders  of  the  public  were 
established  as  a  provisional  government. 
And  the  change  was  brought  about  in  eight 
days  with  practically  no  bloodshed.    Was  it 
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IncludiDS  Ihe  line,  built  iJou  the  war  bcgaa.  to  ihc  new  pon  of  Aleundrovtk  on  the  WUu  Sea  la 
order  locrutt  another  d^poi  for  miliury  supplies  from  Ofcjl  unuin  AiihereUtivedcnut)'  of  the  bm 
suggetlt,  Ihr  chief  ioJuirijjil  Lfttirei  of  Kuina  arc  Poland  and  the  reipiKit  around  Moscow,  KJvf.  Add 
Knarkof.  1he  ruad  thruugli  i'ctropid.  Moscow,  anil  Samara  is  ihe  European  sectioo  of  ihc  Tran»- 
Sibcriaa  Railwav 


a  revoluiioft^  Was  it  not  i^ihcr  the  5nal 
ntjsc  of  a  movement  for  liberation,  the 
fint  itagn  of  which  can  be  »een  as  far  back 
u  the  beginning  of  the  last   century,    and 


which  took   more  definite   fonn   from    the 
middle  of  the  last  century? 

The    political    leadership    in    the    roccni 
events  came  from  the   Duma,   which  was 
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orgaiiiu'd  in  the  Zcmstvus  Union,  Municipal 
Union,  War-Industry  Coniniitt«;i.  and  Co- 
operative Socieliirs.  Through  these  four 
kinds  of  public  organiutiotis  every  group 
of  the  community  was  rcprcwntcd  in  the 
movement.  In  the  now  Govt-rnment  each 
grciup  was  given  its  representative:  landlord, 
manufaciurer.  merchant,  lawyer,  docioc, 
writer,  prasanl.  and  workman.  The  public 
organisations  were  working  for  the  army, 
ftx-tling  and  clothing  it,  and  supplying  it 
with  ammimition.  The  army  knew  this— 
the  soldier  would  see  the  emblem  of  llic 
Zemstvos  Union  when  he  put  on  his  coat. 
Also  the  army  had  become  a  national  army, 
for  the  reserves  of  all  classes  had  been  called 
to  the  colors,  and  the  Russian  army  was  the 
Russian  pi.-optc  in  arms,  supported  by  the 
Russian  people  working  in  the  public  or- 
gjni2.ilions.  The  change  has  been  accom- 
plished so  easily  because  of  this  preliminary 
organizing  of  the  country.  The  local 
rvprx-scntaiives  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  the  governors  of  the  province,  the 
head  "policemen,"  have  very  simply  been 
replaced  by  the  elected  head  of  the  Zcmstvo 
councils  of  the  province.  No  further  dis- 
orj^anization  resulted  from  the  change, 
bcciusc  the  aim  of  the  revolution  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  deliberate  attempts  to  dis- 
organize  the  country.  All  groups,  especially 
the  workmen,  refmined  from  acts  of  violence 
and  excesses  because  ail  knew  that  there 
had  been  a  deliberate  attempt  by  sonic  of 
the  ministers  now  under  arrest  to  provoke 
such  excesses.  The  plan  of  the  reaction- 
•ries  was  seen  to  have  been  the  following: 
By  curtailing  the  public  organiutions  the 
army  would  be  left  without  adequate  sup- 
plies. The  industrial  centres  would  be 
allowed  to  run  short  of  food,  and  agitators — 
pdicc  agents— would  try  to  stir  up  strikes 
among  the  workmen.  If  the  plan  had 
worked  out,  there  would  have  been  a  revolu- 
tion, that  is,  disorders  and  rioting.  Should 
the  enemy  then  propose  another  peace 
conference,  it  would  have  been  possible. 
becauM  of  the  internal  situation  in  Russia, 
10  urge  EnRland  and  France  to  consider  the 
German  proposal. 

Faced  with  such  treasonable  activity  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  Government,  ihc 
Russian  people  had  lo  act  to  save  not  only 
their  honor  in  the  pledge  to  their  Allies,  hut 
to  save  themselves  from  being  "sold  out." 


Thirteen  years  ago  a  Russian  prof 
came  to  this  country  and  lectured  on  the 
history  of  Russia.  Me  then  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  the  two  Russias,  the  llussia 
of  bureaucracy  and  the  Russia  of  the  public. 
He  outlined  the  struggle  that  had  been 
going  on  between  these  two  Russias.  and 
showed  the  force  behind  the  Russia  of  ihe 
public  even  at  thai  date,  1904.  Since  then 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  leaderv. 
working  further  lo  organize  and  educate  the 
Russian  [Kople.  His  statements  on  the 
last  stages  of  the  movement,  which  he  had 
already  outlined  in  such  detail  to  (he  Ameri- 
can public  ten  years  or  ntorc  ago  in  his  book. 
"Russia  and  its  Crisis,"  arc  now  coming  to 
us  in  ihc  cables  from*  Russia.  For  the 
Russian  prnfi.'ssor  who  lectured  was  Pro- 
fessor  P.iul  MilukolT,  the  new  Minister  of 
Foreign  AlTairs,  In  the  introduction  to  his 
book,  written  on  Lincoln's  Birthday'.  190s, 
he  recalls  the  fair>-tale  of  Andersen's: 
"Some  wise  men  came  to  a  country  and 
promised  To  make  for  its  king  a  state  robe 
of  a  gorgeous  material,  but  nich  as  only 
wise  men  would  He  able  lo  see.  The  king  was 
delighted  and  the  wise  men  set  to  work. 
The  robe  was  soon  ready  and  a  solemn  pro- 
cession on  a  feast  day  was  chosen  as  the 
occasion  fi»r  trying  on  the  new  dre^s.  The 
State  councik>rs  could  see  nothing,  but  ai 
they  were  anxious  iwt  to  be  taken  for  loots, 
they  expressed  admiration  for  the  dress  of 
the  king  ^nd  went  with  him  in  the  procession. 
The  terrified  thrcmg  likewise  saw  no  pr- 
mcnt;  but  they  were  afraid  to  speak.  And 
so  the  procession  went  on  in  silence,  tintB 
some  little  unsophisticated  boy,  too  young 
to  be  terrified  or  to  be  afraid  of  making  a 
fool  of  himself,  suddenly  cried  out  amid  the 
general  silence:  'But  the  King  is  naked  I' f 
The  crowd  howled  and  groaned;  the  cowar- 
dice and  rascality  of  the  councilors  became 
manifest  to  everybody;  and  the  king  was 
ashamed  and  furious. 

"Thus  it  is  with  Russia.  Serious  men  for 
years  and  years  have  worn  a  slate  robe  whose 
beauty  was  clear  only  to  a  few  conjuring 
wiseacres;  and  millions  of  n>en.  groaning 
under  the  burden  of  its  cost,  havcmoumfutty 
kept  silence  watching  the  solemn  pruLCSsion, 
until  an  untoward  event  has  come,  like  the 
child  in  Andersen's  tale,  to  tell  the  whole 
world  that  the  wisdom  is  counterfeit  and 
Ihc  wearers  of  the  robe  arc  'naked.'" 
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IN  ORDER  to  understand  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Russia,  it  is  essential  to 
take  into  consideration  the  origin  of  the 
System  of  Zcmstvos  and  the  Municipal 
Sdf-governments.  After  the  disastrous  out- 
come of  the  Crimean  War  in  1855-6,  not 
only  radical-minded  people  but  the  country 
at  large  realized  that  conditions  must  be 
changed,  that  some  measures  must  be  taken 
to  relieve  the  situation,and  that  a  different 
load  from  that  which  had  led  Russia  to 
defeat  should  be  accordin^y  mapped 
out. 

By  an  Imperial  rescript  of  February  19, 
1861,  the  peasants  were  liberated  from  serf- 
dom, but  the  peasants  did  not  receive  the 
ownership  of  the  land.  The  nobility  which 
owned  large  estates  lost  only  a  small  portion 
of  their  land,  which  was  bought  by  the  Gov- 
cnunent  for  distribution  among  the  peasants. 
This  land  was  not  given  to  the  peasants  free 
of  charge;  they  were  compelled  to  buy  it  on 
long-term  payments.  The  liberation  of  the 
peasants  produced  a  large  class  of  small 
tenant-farmers.  Thus,  while  a  certain  de- 
gree of  political  liberty  was  achieved,  it  did 
not  bring  adequate  relief  with  regard  to  land 
tenure.  Progressive  thinkers  realized  the 
failure  of  the  liberation  in  achieving  the  de- 
sired results,  and  the  necessity  of  an  educa- 
tional and  material  improvement  of  the 
status  of  the  peasantry.  In  consequence,  a 
further  ref(H-m  was  granted  by  the  Govem- 
meot.  giving  local  self-government  to  the  pro- 
vinces. The  foundation  was  laid  for  the 
Zcnutvo  and  Municipal  Self-government 
syitcm.  At  first  the  Zemstvos  were  estab- 
lisbed  only  in  the  thirty^hree  central 
pfDvnoes* 


The  provincial  and  district  Zemstvo  mem- 
bers were  divided  into  four  classes.  The 
system  of  election  was  as  follows: 

The  electiorts  of  the  nobility  were  based 
upon  stipulated  land  ownership;  those  of  the 
townspeople  upon  property  qualification; 
those  of  the  clergy  upon  hierarchy;  and  the 
peasant  members  were  appointed  by  the 
Government.  The  nobility  always  con- 
stituted more  than  one  half  of  the  total 
number  of  the  Zemstvo  members,  although 
the  proportion  of  the  nobles  to  the  rest  of  the 
population  was  that  of  a  small  minority. 
Executives  were  elected  by  the  Zemstvo 
members,  and  the  Zemstvo  ofTicers  were 
established  in  the  capitals  of  the  provinces 
and  in  the  district-towns.  All  these  elections 
were  subject  to  approval  by  the  Government. 

Vast  reforms  of  the  judicial  system  of  the 
empire  were  effected  in  the  same  time. 
Schools,  hospitals,  medical  and  sanitary 
measures,  and  highway  improvements,  such 
as  the  building  of  roads  and  bridges,  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Zemstvos. 
In  addition  to  this  they  assisted  the  popula- 
tion by  supplying  the  necessary  provisions 
in  the  years  of  poor  harvest,  and  recently 
they  organized  for  the  peasants  a  system  of 
fire  insurance,  and  the  purchase  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  on  instalments  and  at  tow 
prices.  The  competency  of  the  Municipal 
Self-government  was  confined  to  the  cities, 
whereas  the  authority  of  the  Zemstvos  in- 
cluded the  entire  area  of  the  provinces. 

The  work  of  the  Zemstvos,  owing  to  the 
reactionary  Government,  did  not  bring  any 
remuneration  to  its  members,  and  the  chief 
workers  were  those  who  did  not  fear  to  incur 
the  enmity  of  the  authiuities. 
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The  World's  Work 


An  incident  which  occurred  at  the  very  bc- 
(•inning  of  Nicholas  It's  reign  is  very  char- 
lu'tLTistic  of  the  attitude  of  the  former 
llniperor  toward  any  share  of  the  people  in 
the  Government  of  Russia. 

"hORCIiT  YOL'R  StNSF.LliSS  DRtAMS" 

A  deputation  of  the  foremast  representa- 
tives of  the  Russian  nobility  was  sent  to 
bring  cunf»ratulations  to  thi'  new  tmperor. 
Very  brifjiht  hopes  were  connected  with  the 
ascendance  to  the  throne  of  the  young  mon- 
arch, after  a  period  of  ghxjnn'  reaction  during 
the  reign  of  his  father,  Alexander  111,  and,  in 
consequence,  it  was  decided  to  present  to  him 
through  a  deli;gali(»n  of  the  nobles  an  ex- 
tremely modest  supplication  in  fav<ir  of  an 
enibr>o-chamber  of  repn-senlJlives,  the  only 
proposed  right  of  which  was  the  "right"  to 
be  consulted  by  the  Hmperor  whenever  it 
pkased  him. 

The  delegation,  composed  of  highly  re- 
spected and  venerable  elderly  gentlemen, 
numbering  several  hundred,  was  lined  in  the 
big  hall  of  the  Winter  Palace  in  Petrograd 
and  kept  standing  in  a  military  order  and  in 
complete  silence  for  more  than  two  hours. 
The  father  of  the  present  writer  was  among 
the  members  of  the  delegation. 

At  last  a  detachment  of  dismounted  horse- 
guards,  in  top-boots  and  with  huge  swords, 
hurriedly  entered  the  hall  with  a  terrific  noise 
and  placed  itself  in  front  of  the  awe-stricken 
delegation. 

riien  the  lin\  emperor,  in  wild  excite- 
ment, rushed  in  and,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
hall  in  the  midst  of  the  giant  soldiers  and 
shouting  at  the  venerable  gentlemen,  de- 
livered a  brief  but  very  definite  speech,  the 
gist  of  which  consisted  of  the  following  ex- 
pression:   "I'orget  your  senseless  dreams!" 

Kleven  years  later,  Nicholas  l[  had  to  pro- 
claim "his  unalterable  will  to  grant  to  his 
beloved  people"  representation,  and  not  of  a 
merely  consultative,  but  of  a  legislative, 
character. 

In  another  twelve  years  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  II  came  to  an  unexpected  end. 

With  the  assumption  of  supreme  pro- 
visional! authority  in  Russia  by  Prince 
Cieorge  l-A'genievitch  LvofT,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  turned  to  ihc  personality  of  the 
man  chosen  by  the  people  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  tlmpirc  at  this  critical  time. 
As    president    of   the    Russian    Union    of 


Zemstvos,  Prince  Lvoff  has  been  most 
closely  in  touch  with  the  problems  of  the 
soldier  as  well  as  of  the  industrial  classes,  and 

he  is  no  less  beloved  by  the  army  than  by  the 
people. 

Prince  LVoff's  liberal  views  are  wdl 
known.  When,  in  1913,  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  iVIoscow,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, N.  A.  MaklakofT,  would  not  approve 
the  appointment.  This  further  established 
Prince  l.vofT's  position  as  a  recognized 
opponent  of  the  bureaucratic  government. 

Kivc  days  after  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany,  the  representatives  of  all 
the  Zemstvos  met  in  Moscow  and  formed  the 
Russian  Union  of  Zemstvos,  largely  for  the 
relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The 
well-known  reactionary  Zcmstvo  of  Kursk 
was  the  only  body  which  did  not  join  this 
Union.  It  was  determined  to  appoint  a 
General  (jimmittee,  and  Prince  Lvoff  was 
elected  its  president.  This  choice  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  Prince  LvofT  had  already 
been  foremost  in  similar  work  during  the 
Russtvjapanese  War,  and  also  because  it  was 
felt  that  he  was  the  strongest  man  in  Russia 
for  the  purpose. 

M  (irst  it  was  feared  that  the  Government 
would  raise  objections,  as  MaklakotT  was  still 
in  authority,  together  with  the  aged  Goremy- 
kin.  The  requirements  of  the  war,  however. 
developed  with  unprecedented  rapidit)',  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Red  C-ro» 
would  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  wounded.  Moreover,  the 
(Jovernment  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
commissary  department  of  the  army  was  un- 
able to  manage  the  huge  task  of  providing 
the  forces  with  the  necessary  food  and  ck)lh- 
ing.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Zemstvos  was  essential,  and  the 
Czar  perceivwi  that  nothing  better  could  be 
done  than  to  approve  the  election  of  Prince 
LvofT  as  chief  representative  and  president 
of  the  Russian  Union  of  Zemstvos.  The 
ofTicinI  endorsement  was  given  on  .August 

iS,  1014- 

While  the  Government  thus  approved  ihe 
work  that  had  been  placed  in  Prince  LvotTs 
hands,  many  stringent  conditions  were  made 
to  circumscribe  his  known  liberal  activilii*s. 
lie  was  inf<irmed  that  the  work  of  the 
Zemstvos  must  be  confined  to  operations  far 
distant  from  the  front.  He  was  prohibited 
from    the  organization   of  any    supporting 
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^K  THR    BLI^SIAN    DUMA 

^^P      The  fint  Ounu  wis  anvokcd  by  Nicholjt  II  nn  M.-tv  lo.  i<in6.  as  j  mult  of  a  general  strike  io 

^^■c  "'"It   jnd  the  stoppage  of  raiFftud  jominunkatjon  ihrtiuglHHii  the  rmiiiiv— the  forerunnvr 

Hw  '^'11  lujccitful  revolt.     Vtu  tint  Duma  prnvnl  m  hn%u\e  to  thr  Crov^rnmcni  llui  it  was 

^^kuinxM  in  ihr«  montin       I  hi-  MNonJ  Dumj,  convcn^^i  in  Mjrcli.  iwi".  lutfticJ  j  Mmil^r  (Jtf     The 

iMkl   Dumj   M-firJ    tlv  rull   itrmirf  five  vcjrs,   i()i>7-iqii         1  he  pfMcni   Dum.i.  the  ("unh.  wat  d»- 

[       vivcit '"  --  '■■■■■• ii-  ■    till},  but  pressure  o(  puhlti  opinion  ijuseit  il  lu  he  re^jinveTitil  shmrtly  afterward. 

Il  *i''  1   of   th*  lonB  (ifuMfr*  III    ihe   (cirmcr   Dunut  foi   viinstitulion.il  lihetty.     Tlw 

DWbj  '  ''_-n  luMM-t.  I  he  Kisnli^'S  ^ihe  rr.uli<in>ry  parly  »(  ihe  JuliKJUiy;  the 'Jctrjbnsl 

or  Moderate  ptaitv.  reprcseniinjt  the  c;ipiT.ilnis  jnJ  ijnJ  iiwntTs;  tf>c  Cadeit.  who  lortncrh'  bclievnJ. 

«  J  OMHUIutMrul  tTVjnjf.:)iy.  the  Njlionjlivi*.  Pr<)f(fe^Kve  \j|iunalt«ls;  a  gnxipof  national  (actioiu; 

I       ilK  Piu)(rvui»ii.  '  uamelcM  ftcUoa,  iftv  Labnriles;  and  the  Social  Detnocnu 


work  un  or  near  Ihc  lino  uf  battli-.  Only 
i3;.aao,aw  rubles  ~4buut  SS.utx\oiKi — was 
pat  ifilo  his  handi  bv  the  /cmlvoi,  togcthi-r 
tb  4  prunii&c  un  the  part  of  the  Govun- 
it  to  pay  ihtf  expenstrs  incurred  by  Ihc: 
••^n  of  hospitals  fof  the  sick  anJ 

'   ■   the   I  upt^rial  .luthnrj/jtinn 
,Ltl.  Pririi-c  Lvolf  haJ  btfgun 
wtitk  -il   ..rfijniution.     In   Moscow,  jii 
»;3^■  '.f  IViruv>k,  a  *nijl!   thro^Mpry 
i»  wcuinJ  —toon  to  be  of  hislork 
,-i.-  -where  lh<   Russian   L'niun  of 
tvm  fuunJ  Its  fini  home.     The  wiirkmit 
it    it«   (iMjndinx   iTnnsisicd   iif   Prtnc^ 
f.  fivt  fiK-mbcrs  of  the  Kxtrculivi-  Oim- 
t«T.  anJ  oithl  itiiriTibTi  n.-prricnlinH  tin- 
1.  onr  of  wh«>m  was  thr  ;iiilhor  of  this 
•rtidr.     The  demands  made  upon  the  Lnion 
very'   srcji.  and   (he  itviiljbk'  funds 


comparatively  sinall,  and  none  of  Ihc  mtMn- 
borsof  the  Union  ro-civcd  any  pavmcnt  for 
thtfir  wrvitcs.  Thr  pcrutnali'tv  of  Prince 
LvofT.  however,  was  so  strong,  and  thv 
palriottSTn  of  Russia  so  ready,  that  numeroiK 
volunteers  presented  IhcmseKw,  coming 
from  the  intellectual  forces  of  the  country. 

Bi-fore  August  had  elapsed,  the  fitting  up 
of  the  hiupiials  had  begun  on  a  large  scjte. 
and  t^o.ooo  bed*  wi-re  readv.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ft>llowin){  miinlh,  fifty  sanitar>' 
trains  for  the  Iransporialion  of  ihc  wounded 
had  b«en  equipped  and  were  ready  for  opera- 
tion. The  reiiuircments  of  the  hospitals  for 
linen  cnnsiiiuted  a  difficult  praMcm,  and  a 
HYifhthop  was  organiii-d  whu-h  provtdei!  the 
ne»:e*4aTv  material— i.ocmvxni  pieces,  in- 
clusive of  underwear,  being  produced  daily. 
Medicines  were  found  to  be  nitessarv  for  the 
hospitals  as  wdl  as  fur  the  hospital  trains. 


I'ROh.  PAUL  N.  MM-UKOFt 
Minhtcr  ol  Itifcix"  Mf-»n  in  Kus&mS  nt*  uhinrt  Ijdtler  ol  (hr  i'.adt\  (CuAittlulKiiul 
DrnMKiJll  I'arty  in  ihc  Oumj.  which  heforp  rh*  rpvoluiiim  (aviiml  j  t^nMttuiMindl  irwirwrchy  i«iv 
fnvir  a\  ihc  UnitcfiHv  "f  Motcow  jnd  editor  of  (he  inf1uen(i:il  •\»Hy  ncwspji |>rf  Rruh.  hr  hjk  hrcn 
tWKc  exiled  (ur  hii  lihcril  vkws.  once  cuimnx  lo  The  Unitnl  Siam  for  two  ycjra  m  {mfcsfor  at  Ibi 
Cnl^wiy  of  Lhiiitfi  >)rul  cmkc  bring  icnl  lo  Siberia 


A  /tMSlVO  ELECTION 
The  tvrmt%(>  is  a  local  gnvcrning  nrganiuiion 
uitKinjlcd  by  Mrutulei  M  in  1H64.  to  i1ral  tnorr 
ckwly  wiih  ihc  pcjsdnrs*  affjirs  than  ihc  Ma 
llofuMtotcrnmrnt  Jl  St  Peicreburfj  iPctr<:t|;rjd) 
iiMiM  du  lh«  rijilU  lo  ^oI<  fof  rrprcvnijtiv« 
c\en'  thiwyean.  is  not  uni>cn.il  but  is  rnincietl 
to  ihmr  (lumrifi  pnipyrty  lo  Ihc  \i\\ic  ol  aKiUt 
(7.ii«>.  rh<  liXal/cdMUm  jit  fhargvJ  mth  ihe 
aJminisintionof  cdu4:;ition.  Iocjlunil.i(ion.  mr<J- 
kjI  rcttef  Tdf  the  piHtr.  mjlnrciun<:c  itf  hi^bwjivt. 
jnJnihcr  lunctKinsihat  involtr  (jntcrnunajl^nJ 
jiimlnhmtitc  lapacilv.  M  they  hi>e  hrm 
opcfiled  on  Ihc  principh-  of  popular  rlccimn  and 
ftwiont)'  »ulr.  Ihrv  h.nc  b<cn  th*-  chief  ^chtMil  ••' 
KH-|pj*rmniciii  of  (he  RuMun  peupk.  lh< 
Uicjtl  /«-msivo5  el«t  dctcgatt-f  to  the  pmvinnal 
JVtnstvtn,  »hK:h  pcrfrKfn  ilie  amc  funfliiini  u» 
(he  local  but  on  a  much  Urgcr  Kale.  Ihey  have 
iharsc  of  the  ciimiructinn  of  roads,  the  main- 
lenaticc  (if  .1  irlrt>h<ine  ltv^ler^,  jnj  j)(riLulluTjl 
and  ccunoftiK  nk-aturirs.  M  the  tH;tbre.il(  ■>!  the 
war  I'lmcc  I  v<>tl  .illcd  a  nalKiOJi  .■unvt-niuiO  iif 
I  he  pnniniiul  tennlvia,  whi>.h  itt^nueit  the 
Kut'i'"  '  1^  ""  "<  /trnilv'il,  t"  ijn-  lot  M<k  am) 
Moiin  -.       Ih«  L'nHin  i^a^  ptohihiiAJ  al 

ht\I    r'  ■  i"X   J'    'he    froot,    bcLjlnc   of    Ihc 

(iovcfitrticiti  »  fi-jf  that  II  might  exeri  a  lih^rjlii- 
ing  an.I  n)ucation;ii  inltu«nce  .imong  ih«  vtldierv 
hut  thjt  irslriclton  ujt  Ijtcr  rrniovcd  thrn  Ihc 
L'flion  ujs  cjllnl  upon  lo  hHp  in  feeding  and 
rquipptriK  I  hi-  huuian  jrmy  In  Junr,  ii)i  t.  Pnm'c 
t.wn  oriijni/' J  .1  nrw  hody,  \hv  L  nton  of  Ml- 
KuHtan  /.tmiivtn  and  Cilice,  or  the  /cmKor.  and 
laler  a  V^ar  Indusirial  Ci>iTfniittt-ir  Ihr  thrtc 
orxaniutiuni  together  •frvrhipct)  Ihc  mourcct  ot 
the  tmpirt  for  war  in« 


1  he  fcpnrtenijtive  in  Amcncj  of  the  AII-Zem»ivoj  Union,  whicti  hjs  hern  supplying  the  Hussjjn 
jTinm  »^th  munition}.  Inod.^nil  medical  supptics.  Mr.  Sakhnitvsky  h^s spent  more  than  fiito/xto,ooo 
iti  this  coDDliy  fo'  the  AIl-ZcmitWH  Union  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Army 
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aiKl  a  large  drug  depot  was  opened.  Cloth- 
iog  was  an  imperative  necessity,  both  for  the 
womded  coming  from  the  front  as  well  as  for 
Ihoie  who  were  returning  to  the  front  after 
skk  leave.  Workrooms  were  organized, 
which  provided  the  clothing  for  130,000  men 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Tbongh  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  rigid 
proviiioiM  had  beoi  made  prohibiting  the 
Union  from  any  operati<His  at  the  front,  by 
Sqitcmber  the  Government  found  itself  un- 
Me  to  provide  for  the  wounded.  Despite 
its  fear  that  the  influence  of  the  Union  of 
Zemstvos  mi^t  be  a  liberalizing  and  educa- 
tioadl  ioftuence  among  the  soldiers,  Prince 
Lvoff  obtained  permission  to  organize  a 
mmibcr  of  unitary-commissary  units  at  the 
fnaC.  This  authorization  was  obtained 
fton  the  Grand  Duke  Nichdas  Ntcholae- 
vfich.  Each  of  these  units  represents  an  en- 
lire  haqrital  system,  with  three  hundred  men 
aod  faolities  for  moving  several  thousand 
woonded  daily.  As  automobiles  were  nvces- 
saiy  ami  were  not  to  be  secured  in  Russia, 
Kgotiations  were  entered  into  with  foreign 
mm|ianies,  and  repair  workshops  were 
wnWMifd  at  the  front.  The  first  of  these 
■Uts  went  to  the  frcxit  under  the  command 
of  the  son  of  the  present  president  of  the 
N.  M.  Rodzianko.  Nothing  but  the 
of  Prince  Lvoff  and  the  loyally 
he  inspired  availed  to  render  possible 
this  hafe  work,  and  despite  the  hundreds  of 
there  was  always  an  excess  of 


A  T1KELESS  WORKER 

The  anwwit  of  work  done  by  Prince  Lvoff 
incredible.  Even  the  most 
active  workers  of  the  Union,  those  who  were 
closely  associated  with  him,  never 
he  slept  or  ate.  At  8  a.m.  he 
I  callers  at  his  house,  and  later  at  his 
He  could  be  reached  at  almost  any 
hoorof  the  night,  and  always  appeared  in  the 
■otning  with  work  which  had  been  trans- 
acted daring  the  night.  He  worked  ccase- 
le^,  yet  not  only  did  he  not  receive  any 
rcmancration,  but  he  got  no  thanks  for  it 
from  the  Government.  Not  only  that,  but 
all  his  work  and  its  results  hung  by  a  thread 
during  the  period  when  Maklakoff  was 
Minbter.  1,  personally,  have  known  of 
several  occasions  when  Maklakoff  sought  to 
compel  the  closing  of  the  Unkm  of  Zemstvos 


and  the  cessation  of  all  its  work  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

In  the  third  month  of  the  war,  larger 
headquarters  were  secured  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  Union  were  placed  upon  a 
strong  basis.  These  were,  respectively,  the 
sanitary,  evacuation,  automobile,  trans- 
portation, and  preparatory  departments. 
Within  the  three  months  the  organization 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
were  three  thousand  employees  in  Moscow 
alone. 

At  this  point  General  ShuvayefT,  quarter- 
master general  of  the  commissary  depart- 
ment, a  high-minded  and  honest  Russian, 
saw  in  Prince  LvotT  a  valuable  ally  in  his 
gigantic  task.  Being  outside  political  in- 
trigues, and  realizing  that  his  staff  could  not 
manage  the  commissary  upon  the  scale  that 
was  demanded,  he  turned  to  the  Union  of 
Zemstvos  for  help.  Every  one  associated 
with  Prince  Lvoff  turned  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. The  facilities  were  doubled,  more 
shops  were  organized,  and  clothing  was  made 
on  an  even  bigger  scale. 

SUPPLYING  THE  ARMY  WITH  SHOES 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  general 
opinion  was  that  it  would  last  only  a  few 
months,  and  in  no  event  more  than  a  year. 
As  winter  drew  on,  houever,  it  developed 
that  one  of  the  most  important  needs  of  the 
army  was  footwear.  It  was  General  Sko- 
belieff  who  said  that  the  success  of  an  army 
depends  upon  its  feet,  for  shoes  must  tit  and 
must  be  able  to  stand  hard  wear  if  a  soldier 
is  to  be  kept  in  good  fighting  trim.  All  mili- 
tary movements  depend  upon  this. 

Prince  Lvoff  undertook  I  he  problem  of 
supplying  shoes  for  the  army.  The  quantity 
that  was  provided  has  not  been  given  out, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  numbers  must 
have  reached  ten  million  pairs,  as  each 
soldier  wore  out  several  pairs  annually. 
Owing  to  the  Union  of  Zemstvos,  the 
Russian  troops  were  solidly  and  well  shod, 
and  no  battle  was  lost  for  lack  of  foot- 
wear. 

Being  unable  10  obtain  I  he  necessary 
amount  of  sole  leather  in  Russia,  I  was  sent 
abroad  by  the  Union  of  Zemstvos  to  study 
the  foreign  markets.  Only  smalt  parts  of 
Europe  were  free  from  war  and,  having 
visited  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
England,  I  became  convinced  that  it  would 


WHERE  SELF-GOVERNMENT  CREW 

In  the  provincci  indkainl  in  black,  ihr  Z«n- 
stvos,  or  proviiKial  a»cmb)ici  inttilutcd  by 
Alexander  11  in  i8(^,  iavm  given  the  people  a 
limited  but  highly  successful  experience  in  hat 
anvrminent  by  deciton.  with  nu|ority  rule.  The 
/cmilvosxTc  deeply  moini  in  Ruubn  life  and  are 
the  solid  roomlaiiof)  of  the  new  Covrnitnent 

be  nectssary  to  lum  to  the  rich  tRui»> 
Mlanlic  republic,  the  United  States. 

1  arrived  here  in  April,  t9i$,  the  eighth 
monlh  of  tlic  war.  Since  ihac  time  Ihc 
Union  of  Zetnsivos  has  purchased  here  ap- 
proximately 5,000.000  pairs  of  shoes,  ao.ooo,- 
ono  pounds  of  sole  lcalhcr,40,ooo  saddles  with 
Complete  accessories,  several  thousand  auto- 
mobiles, many  thousand  tons  of  mtdi<:ine3 
and  supplies,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
rubber  lirrs.  A  factory  has  hvcn  orgnni^tid 
here  for  ihe  making  of  drugs  and  supplies, 
^-ith  an  output  of  ;.ooo  pounds  a  month. 

Having  left  Kussia,  the  close  personal  con- 
nection between  Prince  LvofT  and  myself 
necessarily  was  partly  severed,  and  many  of 
the  mu&l  imponanl  military  operations  have 
occurred  during  my  slay  here.  In  April, 
iQif,  the  Ru»i3n  .irmy  fell  back  from 
Galicia  and  from  Poland,  surrendering  to  the 
Germans  one  pnn'ince  after  another.  The 
army  surrendered  in  masses,  as  there  was 
neither  ammunition,  rifles,  nor  artillery,  and 
Ihe  most  heroic  army  could  do  nothing  with 
bare  hands  against  tbe  German  machine  and 
i6-Tnch  Kuns. 


As  this  situation  developed,  it  was  4i^ 
covered  that  the  Government,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  General  SoukhomlinolT,  MaWak- 
olT.  Gorcmykin,  SchegloviiolT,  jnd  other 
enemies  or  their  fatherland.  h.id  failed  lo 
provide  the  army  with  sufficient  quantities  of 
ammunition  and  equipment.  This  nuy 
bavc  been  either  from  lack  of  fotesi^t  of 
from  deltberaic  treason. 

There  was  no  time  for  discussion  as  to  the 
cause  for  this  defection,  no  time  could  be 
w.istcd  merely  on  tracing  the  responsibility 
to  the  guilty,  it  was  necessary  to  act  im- 
mediately in  order  to  provide  the  army  with 
needed  equipment.  In  June.  191).  Prince 
Lvoff  organized  a  new  body,  Ihe  Union  of 
All-Russian  Zcmstvos  and  Cities.  This 
organization  consisted  not  only  of  all  the 
Zemstvcrt,  but  also  of  Ihe  town  workers,  and 
they  began  lo  render  aid  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prince  Lvoff.  In  addition  to  this. 
3gain  through  Prince  Lvuff's  initiative,  (he 
industrial  inlerwts  of  Ihc  country  were 
awakened,  and  a  War-Industrial  Committee 
was  organized,  headed  by  Alexander  Ivan* 
ovitch  Goutchkoff.  '[~hcse  three  organiaa- 
lions.  working  together,  rapidly  began  lo  de- 
velop the  full  resources  of  the  Empire. 

The  Union  of  Zcmstvos  and  Cities,  or  the 
Zetngpr,  as  it  was  called,  undertook  as  its 
most  important  work  the  organization  of  con- 
structive engineering  units  on  the  fronL 
I  do  not  know  their  exact  number,  but  these 
units  play  their  part  from  Riga  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  on  ihc  Asiatic  fronts.  They  take  no 
part  in  the  fighting,  hut  work  for  the  army, 
digging  trenches,  building  wire  entangle- 
ments, constructing  bridges,  making  roads, 
assisting  the  army  in  coosolidaiing  new 
posit  ions,  and  saving  the  fighting  units  of  the 
army  from  the  fatiguing  effects  ed  nunual 
labor. 

The  ZemRor,  moreover,  organijcs  at  the 
front  dining  rooms,  cheap  stores  for  selling 
groceries,  tobacco  booths,  shops  for  Ihc  n> 
pair  of  clothing  and  shoes,  barber  shops, 
baths,  and  a  score  of  similar  necessaries  (or 
the  comfort  of  the  troops.  Popular  as  is 
Prince  Lvoff  in  Moscow,  largely  because  ci 
his  approachability  and  the  magnificent 
work  he  has  accomplished,  he  is  worshipped 
by  the  army.  He  not  only  provides  clothing 
and  footwear  directly,  but  he  enables  ibe 
soldier  10  bathe,  to  have  his  clolhes  washed, 
and  to  maintain  his  self-respect  by  elcanit- 
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As  Boaie  of  the  troops  are  Qlitentte, 
the  Zcmgor  bis  sent  many  musical  instru- 
ments for  recreation  and  dancing. 

A  task  of  extreme  difficulty  was  forced 
upon  the  Union  of  Zetnstvos  when  the  waves 
of  refugees  poured  into  Russia  from  the 
terriiories  occupied  by  the  Germans.  Ehir- 
ing  Jane,  July,  and  August,  1915,  when 
Warsaw  was  captured,  the  representatives  of 
the  bureaucratic  Government  lost  their 
heads  entirely.  The  roads  leading  from  the 
occupied  territory  were  crowded  with  hun- 
dreds (^  thousands  of  hungry  and  destitute 
people  afoot  or  in  wagcHis,  going  they  knew 
not  where.  The  Union  of  Zemstvos  im- 
mediatdy  took  charge  and  organized  help  for 
tbem.  Aking  the  roads  dining  rooms  were 
hastily  erected,  provisitHis  forwarded,  forage 
provided  fM*  the  hcwses,  milk  secured  for  the 
hungry  children,  and  everything  was  done  to 
ensure  that  the  distracted  peasants  should 
in  no  way  be  despoiled  of  th«r  few  remaining 
possessions. 

In  addition  to  all  the  work  connected  with 
the  caring  for  the. refugees,  the  Union  of 
Zemstvos  also  undertook  to  care  for  the 
prisoners.  A  Central  Committee  for  Help- 
ing War  Prisoners  was  organized  in  Moscow. 
Similar  committees  were  established  in  Lon- 
don,   Paris,    Copenhagen,   and   several    in 


Switzerland.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  was  the  committee  which  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York  City,  under  the  title. 
"American  Friends  of  Russian  Prisoners  of 
War."  Among  the  active  members  of  this 
committee,  which  has  accomplished  an 
enormous  amount  of  good,  are  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Union  of  Zemstvos.  The 
work  has  been  met  with  sympathetic  assis- 
tance, even  with  warmth  and  enthusiasm. 
When  the  work  of  the  Union  of  Zemstvos 
comes  to  be  considered  in  its  larger  aspect, 
not  the  least  of  its  elements  of  greatness  is 
the  part  that  it  has  played  in  bringing  to- 
gether  those  elements  which  have  secured 
liberty  for  Russia.  For  this  liberty  hundreds 
of  thousandsof  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  both 
in  Siberia  and  on  the  scaffold.  Yet  this  has 
not  been  in  vain.  It  is  the  spread  of  a  deeper 
understanding,  intensified  during  the  three 
years  of  the  war,  which  in  1917  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  establishment  of  freedom.  Free  Russia 
seeks  neither  aggression  nor  oppression,  but 
desires  solely  the  greatest  good  to  the  Rus- 
sian people.  The  war  will  be  continued  to  a 
victorious  ending  and  the  victories  of  peace 
are  no  less  assured.  The  presence  of  Prince 
Lvoff  in  the  direction  of  affairs  renders  free- 
dom and  prosperity  certain. 
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TO  UNDERSTAND  the  present 
Russian  Revolution  it  is  necessary 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
following  scene  iriiicb  took  |riace  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  recent  struggle  for  liberty  in 
Rimia.  When  the  new  Secretary  of  Justice, 
the  reprcsenutivc  of  the  Labor  Group, 
Deputy  KenmJty,  wu  additmnf  a  meeting 


of  Petrograd  workingmen  and  soldiers,  the 
president  of  the  Duma,  Mr.  Rodzianko, 
almost  simultaneously,  was  addressing  the 
guard  regiments  that  had  come  in  perfect 
order  to  express  their  loyalty  to  the  Duma 
and  their  readiness  to  support  the  new 
Government  against  the  old  r^me. 

Kerensky    and    Rodzianko   working    to- 
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'  gethcr  would  have  seemed  an  utter  impossi- 
bility a  few  years  ago.  Kcrirnsky.  Ihe  radi* 
caJ  Socialist,  the  Iciider  of  the  Labor  Oroup 
in  the  Duma,  and  Kodzidnko,  a  moderate 
Liberal,  a  nobleman,  a  fonner  oHicer.  whose 
two   sons   arc   now  serving  as  oflkcrs  in 

'the  vomt  aristocratic  Russian  regimentsi 
Kcrcnsky  and  Kodzianko  coi^raling  for 
the  publii;  welfare,  leading  together  the 
Russian  Revolution,  is  like  a  fairy  tale  to 
any  one  acquainted  with  Russian  political 
life. 

Rodzianko  is  a  man  of  very  moderate  poli- 
tical views.  He  was  known  for  his  moderate 
views  among  the  conservative  elements  in 
Russia,  and  because  of  these  moderate 
views  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Third 
Duma.  Kroni  that  mumenl  Kodzianko 
began  to  grow.  His  growth  has  been  espe- 
cially remarkable  during  the  war,  for  Rod- 
zianko had  begun  to  undorstanJ  two  tilings 
which  he  probably  did  not  ver)'  well  under- 
stand before.  Observingtheardentpatrioiism 
of  the  Duma,  he  learned  to  rcspt-ct  ever  more 
and  more  Ibc  principle  of  popular  rcpre:sen- 
lation  as  such.  The  speeches  he  delivered 
in  the  Third  Duma  cannot  in  any  way  be 
compared  with  those  he  made  in  the  Fourth 
Duma.and  the  speeches  in  the  f-'ourth  Duma 
at  the  early  sessions,  before  the  outbreak 
of  war,  arc  very  different  from  those  he  made 
during  the  war.  Very  nion  it  became  ap- 
parent, in  the  highest  aristocratic  circles, 
that  he  was  the  representative  of  the  element 
that  would  succeed  the  old  regime  in  political 
life.  Having  bc<-n  chosen  by  a  combination 
of  moderate  factions  in  the  Duma  as  their 
candidate,  he  became  the  real  president  of 
Ihe  Duma,  the  defender  uf  the  rights  of 
popular  representation,  a  man  respected  by 
all  factions  in  the  Duma. 

It  was  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  that 
he  made  himself  known  and  popular  through- 
out Russia,  The  censorship  had  been  pro- 
hibiting publication  of  the  speeches  delivered 
by  liberal  and  revolutionary  Deputies  in  the 
Duma.  Among  other  speeches  prohibited 
from  publication  was  one  by  Prof.  Paul 
MilukotT,  now  Secretary  of  Foreign  AfTairs. 
President  Rodzuiiko  then  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Grand  Duke  Nichdas.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Russian  Army: 
"You  must  understand."  he  said,  in  effect, 
"that  among  those  fighting  in  the  Russian 
army  and  dying  for  Russia  arc  not  only 


members  uf  the  conservative  faction,  but 
also  men  of  the  liberal  and  radical  winjES. 
Nobody  has  the  right  to  deny  these  soldiers 
and  officers,  dying  for  the  country,  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  the  voices  of  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Duma,  the  voices  which  interpret 
for  them  the  cause  for  which  they  are  sacri- 
ficing their  lives."  As  a  result  of  this 
telegram,  the  speeches  began  to  appear  in 
print.  In  Rodzianko's  political  career  ihtJ 
was  a  step  toward  universal  popularity. 

The  dark  forces  of  the  old  r^ime  had  been 
feeling  for  the  last  few  months  that  the  end 
of  their  power  was  approaching,  and  they 
began  to  act  more  senselessly  than  ever 
before.  The  moderate  Rodzianko,  growing 
as  a  national  figure,  with  intimate  connec- 
tions in  Ihe  highest  ranks  of  Ihe  aristocracy, 
and  exercising  an  influence  over  army  and 
navy,  was  especially  hated  by  these  force*. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  the  leader  of  tb« 
reactionary  group  in  the  Duma.  Deputy 
.MarkolT.  permitted  himself  to  insult  Presi- 
dent Kodzianko.  Rodzianko  immediately 
resigned,  whereupon  he,  was  unanimously 
reelected  president  of  the  Duma.  His  ad- 
dress to  the  Duma  after  this  election  was  ■ 
speech  of  the  new  Rodzianko,  a  spccck 
which  helps  one  understand  how  and  why 
Rodzianko  became  Ihe  leading  figure  of  the 
Russian  Revolution. 

A  political  leader  like  Rudzianko  may  be 
compared  to  the  physician  who  tries  to  gn 
as  far  as  possible  without  using  surgical 
means.  Very  patiently  and  perstslenily  he 
tries  everything  that  can  save  his  patient, 
postponing  the  application  of  the  knife  u 
long  as  possible.  If  such  a  physktan  resorts 
to  the  knife,  that  means  that  there  is  no 
other  way  to  save  the  life  entrusted  to  his 
care.  If  Rodiianko  led  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution, it  me.ins  th;it  the  Russia  to  which 
he  sincerely  devoted  his  life  could  be  saved 
by  revolutionary  means  only.  If  Rodiianko 
is  a  revolutionist,  that  means  that  the  entire 
country  is  in  ibe  grip  of  the  Revolution. 

LVOrf.    LkADtR  Ol-    THE    CABINET 

Rodzianko  has  led  the  Revolution  and  then 
modestly  retired  to  Ihe  background.  He  is  a 
remarkable  figun*  as  president  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, but  he  has  no  spt-cial  knowledge  or 
experience  in  any  particular  line  of  political 
life.  That  ii  why  we  did  rtot  Tmd  his  name 
in  the  new  Cabinet,  Ihe  Cabinet  which  will 
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lead  Russia  till  the  Constituent  Assembly 
b  elected. 

The  leader  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Prime 
Mifttster  and  Minister  of  the  interior.  Prince 
George  E.  LvofT,  is  the  real  leader  of  Russia 
nowadays.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
since  the  organization  of  the  All-Zemstvos 
Union,  he  has  been  the  president  of  this 
remarkable  organization.  This  organiza- 
tion, which  was  created  just  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
has  gradually  taken  over  almost  all  the  work 
of  supplying  the  Russian  armies  with  cloth- 
ing and  ammunition.  As  president  of  the 
Union  of  Zemstvos,  Prince  LvoS  has  made  a 
remarkable  record  and  is  respected  by  all 
factions  in  Russia.  He  is  a  man  with 
broad-minded  views  and  possessed  of  great 
tact — two  characteristics  that  are  vitally 
important  qualifications  for  the  position  of 
Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Other  phases  of  Prince  LvofTs  career 
are  described  in  Mr.  Sakhnovsky's  article  on 
page  6)  of  thb  magazine. 

MILUKOFF,    MINISTER    OF    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

Professor  Paul  Milukoff.  like  Prince 
George  E.  Lvoff,  b  a  national  figure,  a  leader 
of  all  Russia  at  the  present  time.  He  is  a 
man  of  wonderful  abilities.  He  made  his 
name  fiist  as  a  great  historian.  His  splendid 
volumes  on  the  history  of  Russian  culture, 
although  written  many  years  ago,  are  still 
successfully  puMished  and  republbhed.  At 
the  same  time.  Professor  Milukoff  is  an 
excellent  joumalbt.  Since  the  founding  of 
the  Petrograd  Retcb  he  has  been  its  editor 
and  even  a  few  days  ago  the  Petrograd 
correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported that  he  found  the  new  Russian 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  reading  proofs 
in  the  editorial  room  of  the  publication. 

One  of  the  Petrograd  journalists,  who  had 
occasion  to  watdf  very  dosdy  Professor 
MilukofTs  joumalbtic  work,  told  me  once, 
about  three  years  ago,  that  if  all  the  journal- 
ists of  thb  paper  were  to  stop  work  for  a 
day  or  two.  Professor  Milukoff  would  be 
able  himsdf  to  fill  up  the  entire  paper.  His 
knowledge  and  erudition  in  almost  every 
field  of  science,  literature,  and  art  is  marvel- 
ous. In  private  intimate  circles  Professor 
Milukoff  b  known  as  a  sj^endid  musician. 
He  phys  the  violtn  so  well  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  call  of  political  leader 


proved  the  stronger,  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  made  a  good  artist. 

In  addition  to  all  this.  Professor  Milukoff 
is  a  remarkable  linguist.  He  speaks  almost 
all  the  European  languages.  Recently, 
while  visiting  the  Allied  and  neutral  Euro- 
pean countries  with  the  Russian  Parliamen- 
tary Delegation,  Professor  Milukoff  delivered 
a  remarkable  speech  in  Swedish  dunng  his 
stay  in  Stockholm.  His  knowledge  of 
international  policy  places  him  in  the  ranks 
of  the  biggest  authorities  throughout  the 
world.  He  is  the  greatest  authority  on  the 
Balkan  question,  and  his  famous  book  on 
the  Balkan  policy  of  Mr.  Izvolsky,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Russia, 
is  one  of  the  best  works  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. Immediately  after  its  appearance  the 
book  was  named  "Professor  MilukofTs 
dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Russian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs."  In  the  Duma 
he  was  the  most  eminent  speaker  on 
Russia's  foreign  policy.  His  speeches  for 
years  attracted  attention  not  only  in  Russia 
but  the  world  over. 

Professor  MilukofTs  speech  in  the  Duma 
attacking  former  Prime  Minister  Sturmer's 
foreign  policy  led  directly  to  Stunner's 
downfall  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  old  r^ime.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Professor  Milukoff  was  the 
leader  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats. 
He  has  risen  to  be,  since  that  time,  the 
leader  of  alt  Russia.  He  and  Prince  Lvoff 
stand  out  as  the  two  great  leaders  of  the 
country  to-day.  As  Russia's  Foreign  Secre- 
tary there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Professor 
Milukoff  will  open  for  Russia  new  and 
splendid  pages  in  her  international  policy. 

GOUCHKOFF,    MFNtSTER    OF     WAR    AND    NAVY 

A.  I.  Gouchkoff,  the  new  Russian  Minister 
of  War  and  Navy,  is  a  man  possessing  a 
wonderful  knowledge  of  Russia's  military 
affairs.  Of  all  Russia's  political  leaders  he 
was  the  first  to  become  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  organization  for  the  country's  defense. 
As  president  of  the  Defense  Committee  in 
the  Third  Duma,  Gouchkoff  dealt  continually 
with  the  problems  of  national  defense. 
Since  then  he  is  ccmstantly  in  ckise  touch 
with  the  army  and  navy  and  in  intimate 
friendly  relations  with  the  most  prominent 
military  chiefs. 

it  was  Gouchkoff  who  first  opened  the 
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campaign  against  General  Soukhomlinofr. 
former  Secretary  of  War,  and  a  favorite  at 
Court.  It  was  at  the  lime  wliwi  the  Third 
Duma  was  in  session  that  General  IvanofT. 
Ihen  military  commander  of  the  Kiev  dis- 
trict, toid  Couchkoff,  during  the  Kiev 
(nanoeuvres.  that  he  posseted  information 
to  the  effect  ihal  vverylhing  going  on  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  Minister  of  War  became 
immediately  known  to  the  Austrian  General 
Staff. 

Immediately  after  that  Gouchkoff  visited 
Count  Kokovtzoff,  Prime  Minister"  of 
Russia  at  that  time,  and  lold  him  about 
his  conversaiion  with  General  Ivanoff. 
Count  Kokovizoff  made  it  clear  to  Gouchkoff 
that  all  the  (rouble  was  being  caused  by 
General  Soukhomlinoff  himself,  and  that 
as  long  as  Ihc  latter  was  in  power  the  entire 
system  of  Russia's  national  defense  was 
in  danger.  "But  I  am  sc)rr>'  to  say."  added 
Count  Kokovtzoff.  "that  nothing  can  be 
done  with  General  Soukhomlinoff  because 
he  is  liked  by  Ihc  Czar.  The  Czar  is  pleased 
with  his  reports  slaling  that  all  things  are 
m  Ihc  best  possible  shape  and  that  nothing 
special  need  be  done.  And  I  don't  think 
that  any  campaign  directed  against  General 
Soukhomlinoff  can  possibly  b«  successful 
at  the  present  time," 

Hrs   Fir.HT  ON   SOUKHOMLINOFF 

Gouchkoff  answered  that  this  advice  did 
not  Seem  satisfactory  to  him.  As  a  member 
of  Ihc  Duma  and  a  worker  for  the  national 
defense,  he  ihoURht  it  his  duty  to  open  a 
fighl  against  Soukbomlinoff,  who  perhaps 
was  betraying  Russia.  He  opened  the  charge 
against  General  Soukhomlinoff  by  asking 
him  why  Colonel  Miasoyedoff — who  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
Border  Guard  because  of  his  strange 
relations  and  connections  with  the  lenders  of 
the  Austrian  espionage  system — why  this 
Colonel  Miasoyedoff  had  been  again  called 
into  service  in  accordance  with  his.  General 
SuukhomlinofTs.  personal  order,  and  had 
even  become  personal  adjutant  to  the 
Minister.  It  was  at  a  secret  conference 
of  the  N:)tkmal  Defense  Committee  Ihat 
GotKhkoff  asked  General  Soukhomlinoff 
these  quc<itions-  He  had  ar  his  disposal 
such  important  documents  accusing  the 
Secretary  thai  Soukhomlinoff  could  hardly 
answer     him.         Miasoyedoff     then     sent 


"seconds"  challenging  Gouchkoff  to  a  dui 
which  look  plaLf  within  a  few  days.  After 
shots  had  been  exchanged  and  nobody 
wounded,  the  opponents  were  expected 
to  shake  hands  as  required  by  the  duel  code. 
But  Gouchkoff  flatly  refused  to  shake  hands 
with  Colonel  Miasoyedoff. 

Later,  during  the  war,  Miasoyedoff  was 
appointed  by  General  Soukhomlinoff  to  the 
staff  of  the  loth  Russian  .^rmy.  The  Array 
was  under  the  leadership  of  General  Ren- 
nenkampf  and  was  defeated  in  East  Prussia. 
Miasoyedoff  was  formally  accused  of  bciog 
in  collusion  with  the  enemy's  General  Staff 
and  was  hanged.  General  Rennenkampf, 
was  among  the  first  men  arrested  by  the 
Provisional  Government. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Russian  public 
opinion  proclaimed  Gouchkoff  the  best 
possible  Secretary  of  War  and  Navy.  Hb 
knowledge  of  Russia's  miliiar>'  affairs,  his 
earnest  patriotism,  his  abilities  as  organizer, 
and  his  friendship  with  the  leaders  in  the 
Russian  army  made  him  the  candidate 
unanimously  »uppofted  by  all  Russian 
parties  and  factions,  with  the  exception  of 
small  groups  of  fanatics  from  the  extreme 
right  and  left.  Not  everybody  in  Russia 
agrees  with  Gouchkoff's  political  views,  ai 
he  is  sometimes  very  conservative  on  ccrtaui 
matters,  but  everybody  agrees  that  at  the 
present  time  he  is  the  best  leader,  the  best 
man,  who  is  in  a  position  to  manage  to  full 
advantage  the  enormous  machinery  of  tfae 
Russian  army  and  navy. 

SHINCARf-FF.  MINISTBR  OF  AGRICULTURE 

A.  I.  Shingareff,  the  new  Secretary  of 
Agrkullurc.  is  a  physician  by  professiocL 
As  a  parliamentary  figure  he  first  became 
known  during  the  Third  Duma,  and  bis 
work  in  that  legislative  body  represents  the 
wonderful  growth  of  a  man  who  had  been 
carefully  studying  the  political,  economic 
and  financial  conditions  of  the  country. 
Each  one  of  his  speeches  is  better  and 
shows  greater  depth  than  the  preceding  one. 
Beginning  quite  modestly,  he  becarrte. 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  figures  in  the  Russian  Parlia- 
ment, (t  became  a  matter  of  course  that 
Milukofl  should  make  the  most  brilliant 
speech  on  Russia's  foreign  policy,  answering 
the  current  report  ol  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,    and    Shingareff    the    best    speech 
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replying  to  the  Secretary  of  Finance.  Aside 
from  the  speeches  on  financial  topics,  he 
became  prominent  as  a  speaker  on  topics 
connected  with  the  general  p(4itical  situa- 
tion. In  the  time  c^  the  Fourth  Duma, 
after  the  organization  of  the  Progressive 
Bloc  (a  combination  of  almost  all  progressive 
factions  in  the  Duma),  he  was  chosen  as 
chainnan  of  the  Duma's  War  and  Navy 
Committee.  And  although  he  was  a  new 
man  for  work  of  this  kind,  everybody  in 
Russia  was  highly  satisfied  with  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Shingareff  had  been  usually  mentioned 
in  Russia  as  the  most  probable  candidate 
for  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  His  appoint- 
ment as  Minuter  of  Agriculture  can  be 
understood  in  view  of  his  general  abilities 
and  the  needs  of  that  Department.  Just  at 
the  present  moment  <me  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  Russia  is  the  problem  of  food 
distribution.  This  problem  is  entirely  with- 
in the  scope  and  competence  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Shingareff,  with  his 
thoroui^  knowledge  of  Russian  economic 
life,  with  his  insight  into  local  conditions, 
hb  friendship  with  the  best  and  profoundest 
people  in  the  Russian  Zemstvos  and  Muni- 
cipalities, is  the  most  competent  man  to 
manage  this  problem  for  Russia. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Russian  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  is  fadng  now  the  most  com- 
plicated problem  of  land  reform.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  will,  of  course,  have 
to  deal  with  the  most  radical  projects  on 
this  point.  There  will  arise  the  question 
of  cfxifiscation  of  all  the  estates  belonging 
to  the  former  Imperial  Family,  to  the 
Court,  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  noble- 
men, and  Mr.  Shingareff  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  land  question  with  which 
to  meet  it. 

MANUILOrF.  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Professor  A.  A.  Manuik>ff,  newly  appointed 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  was  formerly 
president  of  the  Imperial  Moscow  University 
and  b  now  editor-in-chief  of  the  Russkiya 
Vudomoai.  In  191 1  he  was  forced  to  resi^ 
liis  position  in  the  University  on  account  of 


the  reactionary  Minister  of  Education,  L.  A. 
Kasso. 

As  editor  of  the  Russkiya  yiedomosii, 
and  as  a  social  leader.  Professor  ManuilotT 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  beloved  and 
respected  figures  in  Russian  public  life. 
As  a  professor  of  economics,  he  enjoys  an 
enviable  reputation  in  Europe.  He  is  a 
wonderful  teacher  himself,  and  has  de- 
voted his  whole  life  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  younger  generation — an  equip- 
ment which  he  will  bring  into  service  as 
the  head  of  the  National  Department  of 
Education. 

KERENSKY,  SECRETARY  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  A.  Kerensky,  Secretary  of  Justice, 
represents  in  the  Cabinet  the  Labor  Group 
of  which  he  has  been  the  leader  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  In  private  life  he  is  a 
clever  lawyer.  By  far  the  most  radical 
member  of  the  new  Cabinet,  he  brings 
to  it  the  support  of  the  Russian  radical 
democracy,  united  in  its  determination  to 
carry  on  the  war  to  a  successful  end. 

The  new  Minister  of  Communications, 
N.  V.  NekrasofT,  has  been  an  eloquent  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  nationalities  in 
Russia.  At  one  time  during  the  war  he 
almost  left  his  party,  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  because  he  felt  that  it  was  not 
energetic  enough  in  demanding  equal  rights 
for  the  Jews. 

The  first  reports  of  the  Revolution  de- 
clared that  the  leader  of  the  Social-Demo- 
crats in  the  Duma,  Mr.  Chkheidze,  had  ac- 
cepted a  post  without  portfolio  in  the  Cabi- 
net. If  this  report  is  true,  then  the  Russian 
Cabinet  represents  a  coalition  of  the  five 
most  influencial  political  parties:  the  Octo- 
brists  (Moderate  Liberals)  with  Mr.  A.  I. 
GouchkofT  at  the  head;  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  with  their  leader  Professor 
Paul  MilukofF;  the  Progressives  led  by  the 
newSecretaryof  Commerce,  Mr.  A.  I.  Kono- 
valofF;  the  Labor  Group  with  Mr.  Kerensky 
leading;  and  the  Social-Democrats  with 
Mr.  Chkheidze.  This  coalition  is  strong 
enough  to  bury  forever  the  old  regime  and 
to  build  up  the  new  Russia. 
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A.  CURTIS  ROTH 

(routxt  Aiiaucjui  va-comDL.  plaumi,  lunMrr) 


An  agent  of  Iht  Frtncb  G<Ktrnment  in  tbt 
Untied  Statti  rtcenily  madt  this  illtimt)tattng 
eommenl  on  the  war:  "  iVe  note  htaa  that  ut 
can  dtitt  tbi  Germani  out  of  FrauM  whenner 
tLY  ujitb.  But  to  do  so  woutd  tost  ont  million 
French  and  Btitisb  lives,  f^t  are  not  Ufilliitg 
lo  pay  that  frUt  unlta  V!t  hate  to.  But  we  do 
not  boM  to.  Wt  have  only  to  hoiJ  Germany 
fast-hound  ai  the  it  until  the  German  people 
tealiii  that  their  rulers  hatt  hroughl  all  these 
miseries  upon  them.  Then  the  German  peopU 
a<ill  end  the  war — by  enditif  their  present  faith- 
less (jivernnifnt.      Thus  the  end  of  the  war  it 

OFPICIAI.  Germany  is  riding  Ihe 
whirlwind.  1 1  is  pcnlously  near 
disaster.  A  world  of  enemies  with- 
out its  domains  and  a  welter  of  miser)' within 
threaten  its  downfall.  The  greater  menace, 
in  my  judRmcnl,  is  the  internal  ont-.  The 
nerves  of  Ihe  mass  of  Ihe  people  are  on  edge 
with  suffering.  1'hey  have  borne  the  burden 
of  the  war  almost  to  the  utmost  capacity  of 
iheir  endurance.  Famine,  bercavemvni. 
smothering  poverty.  fruitlMs  drudgery  have 
made  them  desperate, 

If  the  U-boat  fjils  to  hrinR  the  promised 
peace,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Ger- 
man peuple  will  follow  the  example  of  their 
Rus^an  cousins. 

Very  little  concerning  actual  conditions 
among  the  German  masses  has  been  allowed 
to  reach  Ihe  outside  world.  Foreign  corre- 
spondents arc  not  encouraged  to  make  in- 
dependent observations  off  of  the  beaten 
hi'chways  of  military  and  naval  efTorl  and 
high  politics,  hut  are  guarded  from  a  true 
ItnowMge  of  Ihe  temper  of  the  people  with 
all  the  ingenuity  of  which  German  oflicialdom 
is  capaMe.  The  German  press  is  hdd 
lightly  in  rein  by  the  censors,  and.  so,  its 
columns  glow  with  Inspired  confidence. 
The  smoldering,  growing,  tortured  discon- 


not  any  longer  a  military  question,  it  it  t 
queittonvf  the  internal  politics  ofCertnany." 

The  article  which  folhws  gives  a  partial  hut 
titiJ  picture  of  the  v/orking  out  of  the  internal 
situation  m  Germany,  as  ohseroed  by  an  Ameri- 
can tice'fOHful.  Mr.  Roth  i«n  in  Saxony 
for  sevtral  years  before  Ibe  war  and  xttas  in 
charge  of  our  consulate  at  Flaurn  until  ihcfQy 
before  Mr.  Gerard  left  Berlin.  Saxony,  Is 
nexttloor  netghhor  to  Prunia  on  the  north  anJ 
lo  Austria  on  the  south.  The  conditions  de~ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Roth  are.  thtrefort,  tondttioni 
close  to  the  German  capital. — The  EdiTOHS. 

tent  of  the  Empire  has  remained  alowft 
inarticulate. 

Thus,  it  is  not  known  outside  of  Germaoy 
that  Licbknecht.  one  of  the  most  astute  lea*^ 
ers  that  t~ierman  Socialists  ever  had.  basing 
his  judgnK-nl  upon  reports  from  lieutenants 
from  all  over  the  country,  held  that  the 
people  were  ripe  for  revolution  early  Ijut 
spring.  The  Uebkncdit  affair  was  reported 
as  a  local  episode  in  Berlin.  It  was  explained 
3i  an  isolated  effort  at  treason  by  a  witless 
agitator.  In  reality,  it  was  a  carefully  coft* 
sidered  attempt  to  give  the  wai-wear)'  people 
a  ch.jncc  to  assert  themselves.  It  failed  be- 
cause of  Prussian  discipline,  ingrained  within 
the  very  soul  of  the  people.  The  sentiment 
for  revolt  was  broadcast ;  the  spirit  was  turgid 
without  iniiiaiivc  and  without  plan. 

Uebknechi  based  his  decision  for  sctno 
upon  a  multitude  of  facts.  All  through  the 
Empire,  the  people  had  expressed  a  spirit  of 
revolt  in  hitter  food  riots.  An  unwonted 
seditious  lalk  could  be  heard  on  every  hand 
among  Ihe  wage  earners  in  the  congesicd 
districts.  The  Socialist  organizations  wrrc 
prepared  to  give  quiet  aid  lo  any  movement 
which  should  otTcr  a  (air  promise  of  success. 
Dissatisfaction  was  rife  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Saxon    armies.    The   wives   of   the    small 
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farmen,  of  the  mechanics,  of  the  laborers 
wanted  peace  on  any  conditions  that  irauld 
bring  their  husbands  and  sons  back  to  them 
again.  These  conditions  obtained  last 
spring. 

A  mass  of  pamphlets  and  loose  leaves  of 
the  peace  propaganda  were  circulated  from 
hand  to  hand  among  the  people.  Some  of 
these  were  drawn  up  in  very  daring  terms. 
A  number  of  them  came  to  my  hand  through 
a  young  German  Socialist,  who  had  besought 
the  consulate  to  issue  him  a  passport  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  upon  his  first  American 
papers.  I  shall  quote,  from  memory,  from 
one  of  these  pamphlets.  It  was  circulated  in 
August  and  September,  and,  I  was  able  to  in- 
form myself,  it  made  a  deep  impression 
among  the  working  people  of  my  district. 
The  paragraph,  which  I  give,  below,  in  my 
judgment  conceals  the  fuse  which  will 
ultimately  fire  the  blast  of  revolutitm: 

We  are  wioning  victories  and  bleeding  to  death. 
We  are  devastating  ever  more  of  our  neighbors' 
lands  and  dying  of  slow  starvation.  We  arc  dry- 
ing the  anger  of  a  worid  in  arms  and  staring  ruin  in 
the  bee.  The  physica]  strength  of  our  people  b 
eahauiling;  the  financial  power  of  our  nation  is 
exfaautting:  oar  supplies  of  raw  materials  are  ot- 
hamting:  our  great  organizations  for  the  work  of 
peace  arc  alowly  disintegrating.  We  must  have 
peace.  If  our  Covmuncnt  cannot  procure  us 
pcac^  what  must  we  do? 

THE   DANGER   WITHIN   GERMANY 

This  thought  is  being  amplified  among  the 
people  by  word  of  mouth.  1  have  heard 
mberaUe  lips  phrase  it  in  many  ways.  "Our 
eoemtcs  will  never  make  peace  with  our 
Government."  "What  have  the  French  and 
Eni^tsh  against  us?  It  is  our  Kaiser  and  his 
fricndstbeyarefighting."  "The  Kaiserand 
his  officers  stand  between  us  and  peace." 
"If  it  weren't  fm  our  Kaiser  and  Junkers, 
the  English  would  make  peace  with  us." 
"Why  should  we  be  hated?  The  leaders  are 
hated;  we  suffer." 

The  spreading  of  such  a  chain  of  thought 
Mnong  the  peof^e  is  a  more  serious  dement,  I 
believe,  than  a  score  of  local  Entente  suc- 
cesses similar  to  that  apon  the  Somme.  The 
German  fighting  machine  b  still  in  splendid 
ooadition.  Tbm  are  no  signs  that  this 
fiudiiiM  is  wearinit  down.  According  to 
every  indicatian,  it  is  ittU  fiilly  equal  to  all 
its  tromndoui  Itibon,    Danger  if  not  in 


prospect  from  without  the  wall  of  trenches 
and  naval  guns.  It  is  threatening  from 
within,  from  the  ranks  of  a  fagged,  dispirited, 
tormented   people,   grown   sullen   in   their 

misery. 

RESENTMENT  THROUGHOUT  THE  EMPIRE 

The  spirit  of  resentment  among  the  people 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  Ger- 
many. It  ramifies  throughout  the  entire 
country,  smoldering  wherever  the  poor  are. 
It  is  held  in  checkonty  by  the  best-organized 
iron  regime  of  all  history.  It  faces  the  same 
difficulties  in  the  organization  and  expression 
of  its  sentiment  that  were  faced  by  similar 
hostilities  directed  against  the  great  despoties 
of  the  ancient  world.  It  has  no  press.  It 
dare  not  organize  out  in  the  open.  It  may 
not  discuss  plans  and  grievances  in  public 
assemblies  or  in  private  gatherings.  The 
censors,  the  police,  the  private  detective,  and 
an  army  bred  and  drilled  to  instant,  unthink- 
ing obedience  still  form  a  strangling  curb 
upon  the  forces  of  this  people's  destiny. 

And  while  the  iron  regime  holds  the  people 
to  the  task,  which  has  become  hateful  to 
them,  it  cleverly  spreads  its  own  reports 
abroad  in  the  world.  Thus  it  comes  that  not 
even  the  neutral  correspondent  has  been  able 
to  make  these  sufferers  articulate.  I  have 
read  wonderful  reports  to  the  effect  that  "the 
same  amount  of  bread  and  the  same  amount 
of  butter  on  the  bread"  has  been  secured  to 
rich  and  poor  alike  by  the  marvelous  Ger- 
man oi^anization,  the  inference  being  that 
a  united  people  were  bearing  equally  bur- 
dens thrust  upon  them.  The  inference 
is  false. 

THE   HARD   LOT  OF  THE   WORKERS 

It  is  true  that  the  same  amounts  of  bread 
and  butter,  meat  and  potatoes  are  allotted  to 
rich  and  poor.  But  it  is  false,  utterly  false, 
that  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  powerful  and 
the  humble,  are  enduring  an  equal  suffering 
on  behalf  of  the  Fatherland.  Prices  have 
placed  accustomed  food  and  clothes  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  wage  earners.  Tht»e  rations 
of  meat,  of  butter,  of  milk,  and  of  ^gs  that 
they  cannot  find  the  money  through  twelve 
hours  a  day  of  drudgery  wherewith  to  pur- 
chaseVlo  not  still  the  cravings  of  their 
hunger  nor  build  up  waning  strength.  The 
well-to-do  arc  not  only  able  to  purchase  the 
full  vnounts  of  their  food,  fud,  and  clothing 
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allotments  but  they  are  able  to  purchase, 
also,  in  any  desired  quantities,  fniil,  con- 
serves, v<*ni«)n,  rabbits,  gamr  birds,  fish,  and 
poLillry .  There  remains  lo  the  wage  earners, 
as  their  ration  allotment  and  as  within  reach 
of  their  scanty  earnings,  potatoes,  war- 
bread,  turnips,  salt,  and  herring. 

PCmLC  GKOVMO  FOR  KBVOLUTION 

Bul  the  inequality  of  suffering  does  not  end 
at  the  table  and  the  wardrobe.  The  incomes 
of  the  wcalihy,  of  (he  ofiicial,  and  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  have  increased  during  the 
war.  while  the  incomes  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  shrunk  sadly.  Many  of  the 
families  of  wage  earners  have  come  to  be  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  pensions,  mtser> 
able  pittances,  paid  by  the  Government  for 
the  scant  margin  of  existence.  The  women 
and  children  of  such  families  undertake  any 
rough  wnrk  that  comes  to  hand,  bul  arc  un- 
able, after  the  most  severe  endeavor,  to  sus- 
tain themselves  upon  their  earnings.  They 
have  spent  their  small  savings  in  staving  off 
the  wolf,  and  now  they  arc  forced  to  work 
early  and  late  and  to  stand  in  line  once  a 
week  for  the  Government  dole  in  order  to 
escape  starvation. 

The  lot  of  the  workers  has  become  uih 
endurable.  A  strong  leader  could  sweep 
them  in  desperate  surge  against  the  cotv- 
ditions  of  their  misery.  Sporadic  outbursts 
of  protest  have  taken  place  throughout  the 
last  year,  but  they  have  been  promptly  and 
vigorously  supproscd.  In  Plauen,  mobs  of 
hunger-driven  women  have  several  limes 
wrecked  the  city's  market,  threatening  to  get 
cofnpktdy  out  of  hand  and  fill  the  town  with 
violence.  They  were  held  in  check  by  police 
dubs.  Chemnitz,  another  industrial  Saxoo 
city,  has  experienced  a  number  of  riots.  t>ne 
particularly  bitter  riot  that  took  place  there 
last  -autumn  was  finally  controlled  by  the 
expedient  of  turning  half  a  dozen  fire  hose  on 
the  rioters.  In  Leipsic.  the  police  were 
forced  to  fire  into  a  violent  mob,  and  then  to 
ihrciten  it  with  a  machine  gun  before  order 
could  be  restored.  A  number  of  women 
were  killed  in  this  outbreak. 

THB  lUlSliPl  DeNOUNCltD  IN  HUNrCH 

There  were  a  number  of  small  outbursts  of 
indignation  in  Munich  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer, minor  disturbances  easily  quelled  by  the 
police,  and  then  came  a  very  serious  riot  in 


the  early  part  of  last  autumn.  The  news- 
papers, of  course,  made  hardly  any  mention 
of  these  troublts.  The  Munich  newspapers 
carried  stories  of  a  few  lines,  telling  that  a 
group  of  unruly  boys  had  caused  consider- 
able excitement  by  throwing  missiles  through 
shop  windows  and  at  the  police,  but  that  they 
were  soon  rounded  up  and  placed  in  jail.  I 
learned  details  of  this  riot  later  from  a  friend, 
an  ofTtccr  of  the  German  secret  police,  who 
had  been  present  at  the  time. 

The  trouble  started  in  one  of  the  city's 
poorer  quarters,  when  a  crowd  of  thoroughly 
angry  men  and  women  demolishrd  a  dairy. 
They  then  proceeded  up  the  street  scream- 
ing for  food,  for  peace,  for  Bavarian  in- 
dependence. The  mob  grew  in  numbers  ai 
every  step,  and  its  emotion  grew  in  in- 
tensity with  each  addition  to  its  numbers. 
Soldiers  on  the  streets  hurriedly  got  out  of 
the  neighborhcKKl.  The  crowd  jeered  at  the 
uniforms,  shrilled  denunciations  againit 
Kaiser  and  leaders,  and  worked  itself  up  tu  a 
raging  fury  of  resentment.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  that  the  mob  would  reach  the  better 
sections  of  the  city,  and  break  over  than  ki  a 
wave  of  pillage  and  destruction. 

Pnlii-e  reserves  were  rapidly  formed  to  op- 
pose the  uprising.  I'hc  crrmd  and  the  rein- 
forced police  met  at  the  open  entrance  of  a 
square,  and  there  the  people  fought  one  of  the 
most  determined  battles  yet  attempted 
against  internal  law  and  order.  After 
several  hours  of  embittered  conflict,  the 
police  got  the  upper  hand,  the  rioters  were 
carried  away  to  jails  and  hospitals,  and  the 
crowds  were  dispersed.  The  Munich  rio*. 
however,  ser\'ed  an  earnest  notice  upon  the 
authorities  of  that  which  may  well  happen,  if 
the  war  should  drag  on  and  a  popular  leader 
should  appear  Central  Europe  might  again 
experience  the  horrors  of  a  prasantV  and 
mechanics'  war.  reminiscent  of  those  days 
when  the  too  sordy  oppressed  poor  took  to 
the  depths  of  the  German  forests  and  salltvd 
fonh.  whenever  occasion  offered,  on  raissioai 
of  murder  and  rapine,  fighting  with  scythes 
and  sling-shots. 

The  food  riots  are  among  the  most  striking 
signsof  the  unrest  of  thepet<plc,  but  thcv  arc 
not  among  the  most  serious  signs.  I  was  in 
a  small  grocer  store  one  afternoon,  when  a 
group  of  women  began  to  abuse  the  Kaiser, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  policeman  in 
uniform  was  present.    This  icrvant  of  the 
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Govemment  made  no  arrest,  but  slunk  out  of 
the  room  and  away.  How  far  must  dis- 
content have  ^read  before  such  an  episode 
were  possible  in  Gennany!  The  women 
write  to  the  men  in  the  trenches  about  the 
starvation  of  themselves  and  babies.  And 
so  the  spirit  of  suUenness  is  even  seizing  upon 
the  men  in  nniform.  I  have  been  able  to 
judge  of  its  effects  by  many  conversations 
with  common  soldiers  back  on  furlough. 

"  My  wife  is  ill  with  hunger.  My  business 
is  gone.  My  savings  have  been  eaten  up. 
And  I've  been  taken  to  the  trenches  and 
treated  like  a  dog  by  a  little  be-monocled, 
eighteen-year-old  dandy.  It's  the  spurs  that 
count.  We  common  people  are  simply  dirt — 
Wxr  sinJ  einfacb  Dreck." 

THE  PERVADING  SPIRIT  OF  LESE-MAJESTY 

This  sort  of  talk  is  new  in  Gennany.  It 
came  fixxn  the  lips  of  a  friend  of  mine  who,  in 
the  beginning,  was  fire  and  flame  for  war. 
Nor  is  this  man  one  of  the  laboring  class.  AK 
though  but  a  private  in  the  ranks,  before  the 
war  he  was  a  prosperous  lace  manufacturer, 
owning  a  number  of  the  great  aut<Hnatic  em- 
broidery machines  and  sdling  his  product  to 
England,  the  United  States,  and  Russia. 

Another  man  in  the  ranks  told  me  that 
there  were  many  in  the  Saxon  regiments  who 
KYMiId  desert  to  the  French  and  British  lines, 
were  it  not  for  their  fear  that  they  would  be 
traded  back,  when  once  the  war  isover!  It  is 
true  that  the  Saxons  are  particulariy  em- 
bittered, for  their  people  back  home  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  suff'ering  caused  by 
(bod  shortage.  Moreover,  both  sddicrs  and 
ofTicers  have  told  me  that  the  Saxon  regi- 
ments have  had  more  than  their  share  of  for- 
lom-hope  attacks  and  of  covering  retreats. 
A  Saxon  major  told  me  that  the  Saxon  troops 
were  given  the  place  of  honor  sooften  because 
there  were  so  many  Socialists  among  them. 
However  this  may  be,  I  know  that  the  Plauen 
regiment  has  been  wiped  out  six  times,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  family  in  my  district  not  in 
moumfng.  and  that  the  same  terrible  losses 
have  been  suffered  by  all  the  industrial  dis* 
tficts  of  Saxony. 


Germany,  within,  is  in  ferment.  The 
wonderful  unity,  of  which  I  have  read  so 
much  here,  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  Old 
dislikes  between  the  Bavarian  and  the  Prus- 
sian, between  the  Saxon  and  the  Prussian, 
have  been  revived.  The  chasm  between  the 
rulers,  the  bureaucracy,  the  well-to-do,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  has  been  widened  and 
deepened.  And  a  popular  realization  of  this 
chasm,  synthecized  in  a  menacing  phrase  that 
is  rapidly  spreading  among  the  people,  "Our 
rulers  stand  between  us  and  peace,"  bodes  ill 
for  the  Monarchy  and  its  favored  servants. 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  feel 
themselves  a  nation  apart,  whose  interests  are 
not  the  interests  of  their  leaders,  but  in- 
terests diametrically  opposed  to  these.  They 
only  lack  a  leader  and  the  courage  of  organi- 
zation. The  second  of  these  lacks  is  being 
remedied.  Organization  is  being  striven  for 
quietly  by  the  use  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Social-Democratic  Party. 

THE   GOAL   OF   THE    PEOPLE 

Liebknecht  was  too  incautious.  Scheide- 
mann,  whose  record  has  been  a  consistent 
plea  for  "peace  with  honor  and  without 
indemnity  or  annexation,"  is  conservative, 
cautious,  moderate.  He  has  supported  the 
Govemment  and  opposed  the  chauvinists 
at  every  turn.  He  has  sought  to  generate 
reform  within  the  Govemment.  In  my 
judgment,  however,  this  reform  must  come 
too  late.  It  is  not  universal  suffrage  that  the 
people  are  yearning  for,  praying  for,  brooding 
over.  It  is  peace.  It  is  sufficient  food.  It 
is  the  release  of  dear  ones  from  the  trench 
maws  and  the  ending  of  the  crushing  load  of 
the  agonies  of  war.  And  they  will  have  this 
peace,  whether  a  universal  suffrage  and  a 
responsible  cabinet  are  given  them  or  no,  or 
their  suffering  will  break  its  bonds  and  break 
inablindfury  over  the  people  that  the  "ene- 
my will  not  make  a  peace  with."  According 
to  my  observations,  intimate  observations 
covering  various  parts  of  Germany,  German 
ofTtcialdom  is  riding  the  whiriwind,  and  its 
last  desperate  cards  are  the  submarine  and  a 
fmal  mighty  offensive. 
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WHERE  his  study  window  looks  out 
on  the  yellow  waters  of  the  Tiber, 
winding  through  the  Rome  for 
which  his  father  had  fought  for  so  long 
and  so  bravdy,  I  listened,  one  afternoon 
in  late  December,  to  that  fiery  old  war- 
rior. General  Ricciotii  Garibaldi,  while  he 
spoke  of  the  war  and  of  Italy's  part  in  it. 
"All  of  my  boys  are  lighting,"  he  had  said, 
"and  my  daughters  and  my  wife  are  nur»ing. 
Two  of  the  boys  are  gone — killed  in  France — 
but  the  other  five  are  with  the  Italian  army. 
They  arc  alt  good  fighters,  I  think;  but  one  of 
them — Peppino,  the  eldest —is  also  an  able 
soldier.  Or  at  least  he  ought  to  be,  fur  he  has 
been  trained  in  the  'Ganbaldi'  school.  There 
ha^n'i  been  a  war  (save  only  that  between 
Russia  and  Japan)  nr  rc%-olul»on  in  any  part 
of  the  worid  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  which 
he  hasn't  drawn  a  sword,  earned  a  rifle,  or 
swung  a  machete.  You  must  nuke  a  point 
of  seeing  him  if  you  are  visiting  his  part  of 
the  front,  for  he  is  a  good  little  fdlow.  is  our 
Peppino." 

"And  youll  fare  well  if  you  put  up  with 
PeppitM,  too,"  his  little  English  mother  had 
added;  "he  is  sure  to  have  a  good  cook;  and 
Ihrn  the  dear  boy  was  always  so  fond  of 
swcvis  thai  I  can't  imagine  his  doing  without 
tbrm.  Besides,  Sant^  is  with  him,  and 
Sant^  was  running  a  cotVperaiivc  creamtry 
when  the  war  broke  out.  Vou  may  be  sure 
that  he  has  foraged  his  share  of  the  good 
things,  loo." 

We  found  the  grandson  and  namesake  of 
the  great  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  quartered  in  a 
little  string  of  an  Alpine  village  which 
occupied  the  last  bit  of  ^ound  open  cnou^ 
to  en)oy  even  comparative  immunity  from 


the  snow  sliding  from  cither  flank  of  the  deep 
valley  which  the  road  followed  up  to  the  pass. 
The  "good  little  fellow"  who  sprang  up  from 
his  map-  and  rcport-littcred  desk  to  bid  us 
welcome  turned  out  to  be  six  feet  of  vigprans 
manhood,  with  a  powerful  pair  of  shoulders, 
a  face  red-bronzed  from  the  sun-glint  on  the 
snow,and  a  grip  which  fused  my  fingers  inihe 
galvanic  pressure  of  its  friendly  cla$p,  Tbc 
high  narrow  forehead,  the  firm  line  of  the 
mouth,  the  steady  serious  eyes — all  wen 
distinctly  Garibaldian,  recalling  to  me  the 
words  of  his  mother:  "Ricfiotti  is  ray 
handsomest  boy,  but  Peppino  is  the  one 
most  like  the  old  General,  his  grand- 
father." 

His  greeting  was  warm  and  hearty,  and 
only  in  the  grave  eyes  was  there  hint  of  the 
terrible  responsibility  accumulating  thruu^ 
the  fact  that  a  hot  moist  wind  was  playing 
upon  the  heaviest  (all  of  snow  the  Alps  IlmI 
known  (or  many  winters. 

"  I  have  sketched  you  out  a  tenlalive 
programme  for  the  next  twenty-four  hoitrsw" 
he  said,  speaking  English  with  an  accent 
which  plainly  revealed  it  had  cocne  to  its 
fluency  under  American — and  probkbly 
Western  American — skies,  "which  it  as  fw 
(and  a  good  deal  farther,  in  fact)  ahead  u 
there  is  any  use  in  planning  while  ihn 
accursed  weather  lasts.  Tliere  are  stil  a 
couple  of  hours  of  daylight,  so  we  wtti  bcgia 
by  taking  sledges  to  the  upper  valley  and 
making  a  survey  of  our  lines  from  below.  To- 
morrow— Cod  willing!"  (be  juid  il  with  the 
same  quick  fervency  with  which  ihr  ptous 
Mohammedan  interpolates  ItntbalUb!  into 
any  outline  of  his  future  plans),  "you  and 

Captain  X will  gp  to  the  summit  mdA 

glacier  of  the  Marmolada,  perhaps  the  most 
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spectacular  position  on  all  our  front.  Tbat 
will  all  depend  upon  whether  or  not  we  can 
keep  the  UUJtricas  goirtg." 

As  the  sledge  threaded  its  way  between 
deep<ut  snow-banks  up  the  narrowing 
gorge,  CoImic)  Garibaldi  spoke  briefly  of  the 
difTicuIties  of  Alpine  transport  in  midwinter. 

"On  the  ordinary  battle-front,  like  those 
of  Prance  and  Russia,"  he  said,  "it  requires 
rather  less  than  one  man  on  the  line  of  com- 
munications to  maintain  one  man  in  the  first- 
line  trenches.  For  the  whole  Italian  front 
the  average  is  something  more  than  two  men 
on  the  axnmunications  to  one  in  the  first 
line;  but  at  points  in  the  Alps  (as  in  this 
sector  of  mine),  it  may  run  up  to  six,  or  even 
eight  or  ten  in  bad  weather.  It  isn't  just 
keeping  the  roads  clear  from  falling  and 
drifting  snow,  it's  the  vahngas,  the  slides. 
\nd  with  the  slides  the  worst  trouble  isn't 
just  the  men  you  may  lose  under  them 
(though  that's  terrible  enough.  Heaven 
knows),  bat  rather  the  men  who  are  holding 
the  lines  up  beyond  the  slides  that  have  to  be 
fed  and  munitioned  whatever  happens.  By 
an  unkind  trick  of  Fate  (just  as  bad  for  the 
enemy  as  for  ourselves,  however),  the  snows 
of  this  year  have  been  among  the  heaviest 
e%-er  known.  This  means  that  the  slides 
are  also  bad  beyond  all  precedent,  and 
especially  that  they  are  coming  in  unexpected 
places,  pieces  where  they  have  never  been 
known  before.  Slides  in  new  places  mean — 
what  you  saw  n^ere  that  swath  was  cut 
throu^  the  lower  end  of  the  little  village 
down  the  valley,  and  problems  like  this! ' 

We  had  just  come  out  of  a  narrowed  sec- 
tion of  the  gorge  where,  to  get  through  at 
all.  the  road  had  to  run  on  a  sort  of  trestle 
built  above  the  now  frozen  river,  and  where 
the  icc-sheathed  walls  above  us  interlocked 
like  the  jaws  of  a  wolf  trap.  Ahead  of  us 
the  road  was  blocked  by  a  towering  barrier  of 
cnimpled  snow,  piled  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
hi^  from  wall  to  wall.  Rocks  and  snapped- 
off  and  up'cnded  pine  trees  peppered 
tbrough  the  amorphous  mass  furnished  un- 
nistakablc  evidence  that  the  avalanche 
which  fonned  it  had  come  down  out  of  a 
"track." 

**  Wc  couldn't  go  over  it,  and  we  couldn't 
have  shoveled  it  away  in  ten  yean,"  said  my 
OMBpanioa;  "so  we  smply  had  to  follow  the 
only  allenutive  left  and  go  through  it.  Here 
«c  p>  into  the  tunncL    My  great  worry  now 


is  as  to  whether  the  new  slide  that  the  next 
day  or  two — or  the  next  hour  or  two,  for  that 
matter — may  bring  down  upon  this  will 
crush  in  my  little  tunnel  or  only  pile  up 
harmlessly  above.  Hard-packed  as  it  is,  the 
snow"  (I  felt  him  lurch  away  from  me  in  the 
darkness  and  heard  the  soft  swish  of  some- 
thing brushing  against  the  side  of  the  tunnel) 
"is  slushy  even  in  under  here.  I'm  rather 
afraid  that  it  won't  stand  much  more  weight, 
even  if  it  doesn't  fall  in  of  its  own.  But — 
ah!"  (we  were  out  of  the  tunnel  now  and  a 
fluted  yellow  cliff  of  staggering  sheemess 
loomed  through  the  notch  ahead)  "  there's 
the  Marmolada!  Doesn't  look  like  an  easy 
place  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from,  does  it? 
Well,  my  men — my  brother.  Major  Ricciotti 
Garibaldi,  leading  them — took  the  most  of 
the  13,000-foot  massif  from  the  Austrians 
with  the  loss  of  so  few  men  that  I  am  still 
being  accused  of  having  thrown  my  dead  in 
the  crevasses  of  the  glacier  and  filling  their 
places  with  smuggled  recruits!" 

On  the  way  back  to  the  village  in  the  gath-  ~ 
ering  dusk  1  had  an  illuminative  example  of 
the  famous  Garibaldi  sang-froid.  The  con- 
versation had  turned — as  it  seemed  to  per- 
sist in  doing  during  all  of  my  visit — to  com- 
mon friends  and  haunts  in  South  America, 
and  1  mentioned  a  meeting  with  Castro  in 
Venezuela  some  yc'.rs  previously. 

"Just  what  month  was  that?"  Colonel 
Garibaldi  queried. 

"March,"  I  replied. 

"Then  at  that  very  moment,"  said  he,  "I 
was  chained  to  a  ring  in  the  wall  of  the  jail  at 
Ciudad  Bolivar.  A  little  later,"  he  con- 
tinued, "1,  and  a  fellow  rewluiionista 
chained  up  with  me,  broke  out  and  started  to 
swim  the  Orinoco  to " 

At  that  moment  the  sledge  chanced  to  be 
worrying  by  a  long  pack  train  on  the  trestle 
in  the  bottom  of  the  over-hung  gorge  I  have 
referred  to,  and  just  as  my  companion 
reached  this  point  in  his  story  a  big  icicle, 
thawed  loose  somewhere  above,  came  crash- 
ing down  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  mules. 
The  pack  load  of  provisions  was  riven  as  by 
a  knife,  and  the  mule,  recoiling  from  the 
sudden  shock,  shied  back  into  the  animal  im- 
mediately behind  him.  This  one,  in  turn, 
backed  into  the  animal  next  in  line,  so  that 
the  impulse  went  back  through  the  train  by 
what  I  once  heard  an  old  Chilkat  packer  call 
"mulegrairfiy."    The  consequence  was  that 
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lh«  hundred  yards  of  gorge  tin  passing 
Ihrouj^h  which  one  was  cautioned  even  to 
loft'cr  his  voice  for  fear  of  starling  a  vibration 
that  might  break  loose  one  of  the  thousand 
or  so  Damoclcan  swords  suspended  above) 
wss  thrown  into  an  uproar  that  set  the  echoes 
ringing.  The  tempcramcnial  Alpini  swore 
31  the  mules  and  at  each  other  from  the 
depths  of  Ihctr  leather  lungs,  while  the  mules 
simply  did  the  mulish  thing  by  standing  up 
on  their  fore  legs  and  lashing  out  with  their 
hind  ones  at  whatever  fell  within  their  reach. 

But,  unruffled  alike  by  the  kinetic  energy 
released  below  and  the  potential  energy 
which  menaced  from  above,  the  imper- 
turbable scion  of  the  Garibaldi  simply  leaned 
closer  to  my  car  and  went  on  with  his  story. 

"Poor  Y never    reached    the    bank. 

Shark  got  him,  I  think.     I  headed  off  into  the 

jungle "    That  was  about  all  the  story  1 

remember,  except  the  fmtsh,  which  had  to  do 
with  racing  a  couple  of  Castro's  spies  for  a 
British  steamer,  lying  alongside  the  quay 
at  La  Guaira.  This  latter  pan,  however, 
was  related  after  we  had  come  out  from 
under  the  icicles  and  the  heels  of  the  mules  to 
the  open  road  beneath  the  awakening  stars. 

There  were  several  inicrruptiuns  during 
dinner  that  evening.  Once  the  door  was 
opened  in  response  to  a  timid  knock,  to 
reveal  a  little  old  lady  who  wanted  to  borrow 
a  can  of  condensed  milk  and  five  eggs.  Her 
son  was  coming  home  on  leave  on  the  mor- 
row, she  said,  and  she  was  going  to  make  a 
panneUo  for  his  dinner.  The  little  village 
shop  was  out  of  eggi  and  milk  for  the  mom- 
ent, ami  as  The  C^ontlo's  cook  had  refused  to 
Imd  them  to  her.she  had  come  straight  to  the 
CofonWo  himself.    She  had  heard  he  was  kind. 

"Sec  that  she  has  all  she  wants:  fill  up  her 
basket/'  was  the  order  sent  out  to  the  cook. 
And  then,  as  the  grateful  little  okt  dame 
backed,  bowing  out  of  the  door;  "Feed  him 
up  well,  madtr;  a  man  ha&  to  have  something 
under  his  bell  lo  fight  in  these  mountains, 
doesn't  he?" 

"Brother  Same  usually  looks  after  callers 
of  this  kind  for  me."  said  my  hocit  with  a 
laugh,  "but  Sanie  is  away  for  a  day  or  two 
snd  I  have  no  buffer.  You  will  observe,  by 
tbc  way,  that  I  am  aol  quite  at  one  with  my 
dbtinguishcd  grandfather  in  the  matter  of 
rations.  Whai  was  il  he  said  to  1  he  men  who 
had  assembled  to  follow  him  in  hb  flight  after 


the  unsuccessful  fight  for  the  Roman  He> 
public?  't  offer  neither  pay,  quarters,  nor 
provisions;  I  offer  hunger,  thirst,  forced 
marches,  battle,  and  death.'  Well.  1  too 
have  plenty  of  fighting  to  offer  my  men,  but 
no  more  of  the  other  'inducements'  than  I 
can  possibly  help.  And  when  Ihey  have  lo 
die.  I  like  lo  fed  that  it's  on  a  full  stomach. 

"Perhaps  you  heard."  he  went  on,  "what 
a  stir  it  made  up  here  when  I  first  asked  far 
marmalade  for  my  men.  They  started  am 
by  laughing  at  me.  'Of  course,'  they  said, 
'we  know  that  your  mother  is  Tngtish;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why,  much  as  y<m  may 
crave  il.  your  mtn  should  need  marmalade.' 
Then  they  said  that  marmtllaUi  would  cost 
too  much,  and  finally  tried  to  prove  that  it 
wouhJ  be  bad  for  the  men's  health.  But  I 
had  seen  what  troops  had  done  in  South 
Africa  on  a  generous  marmalade  allowance: 
also  what  the)'  were  doing  in  France. 
So  I  stuck  to  it.  and — well,  wc  took  the  Mar- 
molada  on  marnullata,  and  a  good  many 
Ausrrians  besides!     .     .     ." 

South  American  revolution  (in  vivid  tt- 
miniscence)  had  raised  its  hydra-head  many 
limes  before  I  saw  my  way  dear  to  turn  the 
conversation  into  the  channel  where  I  was  so 
interested  lo  direct  its  flow. 

"Won't  you  tell  me,  Cok>ne)."  I  said 
finally,  "something  of  how  the  young  Gari- 
baldi have  carried  on  the  tradition  of  the  old 
Garibaldi  in  this  war?  Tell  me  bow  it  canw 
about  that  you  all  foregathered  in  France  va 
the  early  months  of  the  war,  what  you  did 
ihere.  and  what  you  have  done  since?" 

"That's,  as  you  Americans  say.  rather  a 
tall  order,"  was  the  laughing  reply;  "but  111 
gladly  do  what  I  can  to  fill  it." 

He  drained  his  glass  ol  cognac,  waited  tiD 
the  occult  rite  of  light  ing  his  "  Virginia  "  am 
a  liltle  spirit  lamp  was  complete,  and  thca 
began  his  story  (as  I  had  hoped  he  would)  at 
the  beginning.  The  narration  which  fol- 
lows was  punctuated  by  the  steady  drip  of 
Ihe  eaves  and  the  not  infrequent  rumble  ofa 
distant  avalanche  as  Ihe  hot  south  wind 
breathed  its  relaxing  breath  on  a  half 
winter's  accumulation  of  hanging  snow. 

"My  father — and  even  my  grandlathcr— 
had  foreseen  that  Europe  must  ultimately 
ftghi  its  way  to  freedom  through  a  great  war: 
that  the  two  irreconcilable  forces  (fairly  rep- 
resented by  what   France,  England,   Italy, 
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and  the  United  States  stood  for  on  the  one 
hand,  and  what  Prussia  and  its  satdlites 
stood  for  on  the  other)  made  no  other 
alternative  possible.  The  same  feelings 
which  led  my  father  and  grandfather  to 
hght  for  France  in  1870  ted  me  and  my 
brothers  to  offer  ourselves  to  fight  for  France 
and  her  Allies  in  1914. 

"As  the  eldest  of  seven  sons,  and  the  name- 
sake of  my  grandfather,  my  father  felt 
that  it  was  up  to  me  to  carry  on  the  Gari- 
baldi tradition,  and  when  I  was  scarcely 
out  of  my  'teens  he  sent  me  out  to  train  in  the 
only  school  that  the  old  General  ever  recog- 
nized— that  of  practical  experience.  'Some 
day  you  will  be  needed  in  Europe,'  he  said. 
'Until  then  see  that  you  make  yourself 
ready  by  taking  part  in  every  war  that  you 
can  find,  learn  how  men  fellow,  and  then 
learn  how  men  lead.  If  there  is  any  choice 
between  two  causes,  fight  for  the  one  you 
think  your  grandbther  would  have  fought 
for;  bat  don't  miss  a  fight  because  you  can't 
make  np  your  mind  on  that  score.  The  ex- 
perieace  is  the  thing,  and  the  only  way  you 
can  get  it  b  in  real  battles,  not  sham  ones.' 

"Well.  I  did  the  best  I  could,  considering 
the  day  and  age  we  live  in,  to  follow  out  my 
father's  idea.  With  what  success  (so  far  as  a 
comprehensive  experience  was  concerned), 
yoQ  may  judge  from  the  fact  that,  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war,  I  had — counting 
skirmishes — fought  on  132  battlefields.  That 
I  had  not  been  wounded  was  not,  I  trust,  en- 
tirdy  due  to  not  having  been  exposed  to  fire. 

"  The  preparation  of  my  brothers  had  been 
rather  less  drastic — less  'Garibaldiln' — than 
my  own.  In  their  cases,  it  was  my  father's 
idea  that  it  would  be  sufficient  if  they  simply 
knew  the  world  and  how  to  get  on  with  men; 
and  to  this  end  he  encouraged  them,  as  fast 
as  thqr  became  old  enough,  to  seek  work 
abroad,  preferably  something  of  an  outdoor 
character,  such  as  that  in  connecti(Hi  with 
engineering  projects.  None  of  us  was  over- 
burdened with  book  learning  or  technical 
training,  myself  least  of  all.  Indeed,  I  have 
often  wished  I  had  a  bit  more  of  both. 

"So  it  was  that  it  happened  that  the  out- 
break of  the  war  found  all  but  the  two 
youngest  €4  us  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  I  was  in  New  York  (not  long  before 
1  had  gone  through  the  first  Mexican  Revo* 
Intion  as  CSiief  of  Staff  to  General  Madero) 
and  with  me  was  my  secmd  brother,  Ric- 


ciotti,  who  had  joined  me  there  for  a  trip  to 
South  America.  Menotti  was  in  China,  on 
the  engineering  staff  of  the  Canton- Kowloon 
Railway,  and  Sante,  also  an  engineer,  was 
working  on  the  Assuan  Dam  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Bruno  was  in  a  sugar  "central"  in  Cuba,  and 
Costantc  and  Ezio,  the  two  youngest  of  us, 
were  at  their  studies  in  Italy.  My  sister, 
Italia,  was  organizing  Red  Cross  work  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

"As  the  war  clouds  began  to  gather  my 
father  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  the  five  of  us 
abroad,  saying  that  when  we  received  a  cable 
from  him  we  were  to  start  at  once  for  what- 
ever place  was  mentioned  in  it.  I  forget 
what  the  cables  received  by  Ricciotti  and 
myself  were  about;  but  the  rendezvous  was 
Paris,  ahd  we  were  away  by  the  next  boat. 
We  found  Ezio  and  Costante  already  await- 
ing us  in  Paris,  and  Bruno  and  Sante  arrived 
a  few  days  later.  '  Menotti  could  not  arrange 
to  get  away  from  China  until  Italy  entered 
the  war,  some  months  subsequently. 

"Word  had  already  gone  out  that  an 
Italian  Legion  was  to  be  formed  to  fight  for 
the  Allies,  but  in  what  theatre  had  not  yet 
been  decided  upon.  All  my  own  training 
had  been  for  guerrilla  warfare,  and,  figuring 
that  thb  could  be  turned  to  the  best  use  in 
the  Balkans,  I  was  in  hopes  that  my  legion 
could  be  landed  in  Albania,  to  cooperate 
with  the  Serbians  and  M<mtenegrins  against 
Austria.  This  was  not  to  be,  however;  in- 
deed, Ezio,  who  was  sent  to  drive  a  camion  at 
Saloniki  after  being  wounded  on  this  front 
a  few  months  ago,  has  so  far  beeri  the  only 
Garibaldi  to  reach  the  Balkans.  I  am  soriy, 
in  a  way,  for  1  still  think  that  that  would 
have  been  my  sphere  of  greatest  usefulness. 

"  Recruits  flocked  to  us  from  all  over  the 
worid,  among  them  being  many  men  who  had 
^ght  with  me  in  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  were  quite  the  typical  band  of 
soldiers  of  fortune,  and  except  for  the  fact 
that  we  were  alt  Italians  there  wasn't  a 
great  deal  to  differentiate  us  from  the 
Foreign  Legion  into  which  we  were  in- 
corporated. Side  by  side  with  the  several 
scions  of  Italian  nobility  who  had  joined  us 
marched  men  who  had  ridden  as  gauchos  on 
the  Pampas  of  Argentina  or  hammered  drills 
in  the  mines  of  Colorado  and  the  Transvaal. 
Nor  was  I  by  any  means  the  only  one  who 
had  peered  hungrily  outward  through 
barred  gratings  and  was  familiar  with  the 
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clank  and  tug  of  the  ankle  chain.  But 
whatever  we  were,  and  whoever  we  were,  we 
had  come  to  fight,  and  wc  did  fight.  Yes,  all 
in  all,  I  think  we  lived  up  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Ugiou  kirangirt  quite  as  well  on  thescore 
of  fighting  as  wc  did  on  that  of  pedigree.  It 
isn't  where  you  come  from  that  counts  on  the 
battle  line,  but  only  where  you  go  to;  and  if 
there  was  a  man  in  the  Italian  Legion  who 
wasn't  ready  to  fight  until  he  dropped,  I  can 
only  say  that  hcdid  not  come  under  my  notice. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  began  with 
practically  raw  material  (though,  of  course, 
many  of  the  men  had  seen  previous  service), 
and  that  there  were  no  cadres  to  build  upon, 
I  thinkourworkwiththe  Ligion  ItaliennewM 
about  a  record -for  quick  training.  It  was 
October  before  we  were  well  started,  and  by 
the  end  of  December  we  were  not  only  on  the 
first  line,  but  had  already  gone  through  some 
of  the  bloodiest  fighting  the  war  has  seen. 
My  grandfather  used  to  say  that  proper 
military  training  was  nine  tenths  a  matter 
of  applied  common  sense  and  one  tenth  a 
matter  of  drill.  Well,  I  employed  what 
common  sense  and  experience  I  had  and 
made  up  the  rest  with  drill.  Inside  of  two 
months  we  had  4,000  men  at  the  front,  where 
the  French  Higher  Command  was  so  well 
impressed  with  their  quality  that  it  was  but  a 
week  or  two  before  they  were  deemed  worthy 
of  the  place  of  honor  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Prussian  Guard,  which  had  been  pressing 
steadily  forward  in  the  hope  of  cutting  the 
communications  between  Chalons  and  Ver- 
dun. No  regiment  ever  had  a  warmer  bap- 
tism  of  fire.  We  drove  back  the  Guard  two 
and  a  half  kilometres,  but  lost  a  thousand 
men  in  the  effort. 

"  I  don't  recall  anything  that  was  actually 
said  between  us  on  the  subject,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  generally  understood  among  us 
brothers  that  the  shedding  of  some  Garibaldi 
blood — or,  better  still,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
Garibaldi  lift — would  be  calculated  to  throw 
a  great,  perhaps  a  decisive,  weight  into  the 
wavering  balance  in  Italy,  where  a  growing 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies  only 
needed  a  touch  to  quicken  it  to  action.  In- 
deed, 1  am  under  the  impression  that  my 
father  said  something  to  that  effect  to  the 
two  younger  boys  before  he  sent  them  on  to 
France.  At  any  rate,  all  three  of  the 
youngiters  behaved  exactly  as  though  their 
only  object  in  life  was  to  get  in  the  way  of 


German  bullets.  Wdl — Bruno  got  hs  b 
the  last  week  in  December,  ten  or  twelve 
days  ahead  of  Costante,  who  fell  on  the  $th 
of  January.  Ezio— the  youngest  of  the 
three  lire'-eaters — ^though  thraugh  no  fault 
of  his  own,  had  to  wait  and  take  his  buUrt 
from  the  Austrians  on  our  own  front  (It 
occurred  not  far  from  here,  by  the  way). 

"The  attack  in  which  Bruno  fell  wu  one  of 
the  finest  things  I  have  ever  seen.  General 
Gouraud  sent  for  me  in  person  to  ezpUia  why 
a  certain  system  of  trenches,  which  wc  were 
ordered  to  attack,  must  be  taken  and  bdtt 
no  matter  what  the  price.  We  muitend  lor 
Mass  at  midnight — it  wu  Omstmas,  or  tht 
day  after,  1  believe — and  the  memoiy  of  thit 
icicle-framed  altar  in  the  ruined,  vooAMi 
church,  with  the  flickering  candlct  thiowtaf 
just  light  enough  to  silhouette  the  tdl  fbia 
of  Gouraud,  who  stood  in  front  of  mt,  *■ 
never  fade  from  my  mind. 

"We  went  over  the  parapet  bdoK  day- 
break, and  it  was  in  the  first  light  of  the  ooM 
winter  dawn  that  I  saw  Bruno— ■friainly  hit 
— straighten  up  from  his  running  crouch  and 
topple  into  the  first  of  the  Gennan  trencbo, 
across  which  the  leading  wave  of  our  attadt 
was  sweeping.  He  was  up  before  I  conld 
reach  him,  however  (I  don't  think  he  ever 
looked  to  sec  where  he  was  hit),  and  I  tm 
him  clamber  up  the  other  side,  and,  mnniiig 
without  a  hitch  or  stagger,  lead  hb  mca  ii  - 
pursuit  of  the  fleeing  enemy.  I  never  nv 
him  alive  again. 

"They  found  his  body,  with  six  trnlhf 
wounds  upon  it,  lying  where  the  gust  fnan  a 
machine  gun  had  caught  him  as  he  tried  to 
climb  out  and  lead  his  men  on  beyond  the 
last  of  the  trenches  we  had  been  ordered  to 
take  and  hold.  He  had  charged  into  the 
trench,  thrown  out  the  enemy,  and  madcT^ 
for  whatever  it  was  worttt— the  first  sacriScc 
of  his  own  generation  of  Garibaldi.  We 
sent  his  body  to  my  father  and  mother  in 
Rome,  where,  as  you  will  remember,  hb 
funeral  was  made  the  occasion  of  the  most 
remarkable  patriotic  demonstration  Italy  has 
known  in  recent  years.  From  that  moincnt 
the  participation  of  our  country  in  the  war 
became  cmly  a  matter  of  time.  Costante's 
death  a  few  days  later  only  gave  added  im- 
pulse to  the  wave  of  popular  fcding  which 
was  soon  to  align  Italy  where  she  bdonced.  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
Europe." 
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L'ST  what  does  L'ni- 

verwl  Scnifc  mean  to 

yourb«i>r     What  will 

tl  cost  him  in  trnH-,  in 

moncv ,     in    (reudom? 

Will    htr    lusc    his    in- 

divitlujlityr      What    will   U 

pmrit    htm    in    hvatth.    in 

knuw-lcdgc,  in  charjcier.  in 

buMonft  training^ 

1o-dj>  cvrn  ihouKhlful 
American  n  asking  thi.'»c 
qursiiiin&.  A  spccilic 
mdjsurr  ol  compulsory 
*cTVK«?  is  before  ihc  coun- 
try rn  ihc  (orm  uf  tl>v  pro- 
poul  of  Ihe  Ovncrjl  Stjff 
*«>r  t'niversjl  Service. 
Whal  is  the  plain  Tnsli^h 
U  111  ivgjl  phruti  in  lorms  of  the  rvtrv- 
tl^i  -tf.ri-n  ami  hu  fimily^ 

.-  the  inswcrs  to  ihni'  qurstions 
p>  Li\  lakf^  jn  muginarv  John  Jonc^ 

«»  Ihr  rrprcMlttaltvc  o*  Ihc  avcraitc  Ameri- 


can boy  and  see  what  hap- 
pens to  him  undrr  this  Ijw. 
If  John  14  physicJJU  fil 
and  of  M)und  mind,  as  dis* 
tloMxl  at  an  vxaminjliun 
held  when  he  is  called  out 
fur  scr^ke,  he  will  be  sum- 
m«>nod  for  duty  on  the  tirst 
nl  November  following  his 
righlernlh  birthday.  At 
this  dge  J{»hn  has  attained 
bfMltl>  Mien);(h.  he  has 
tini%hrd  school  iind  rmt  vet 
enlered  cuJIejte.  he  is  :il- 
must  tert,iiiilv  not  married, 
hv  is  probabh'  carntni;  less 
than  hr  will  at  any  later 
ifc  (statistics  have  hem 
compiled  showing!  that  the 
jvcraRf  bo»  111  eighu-en  earns  but  Sj;;  a 
veatt  and  he  loams  m<>re  readily  than  be 
will  later  tn  iluirl.  irjinin^  nuw  will 
interfere  least  with  his  pljns  fur  KellinfC  inio 
business,  and  will  du  him  the  must  gqod. 


DUKU  S    SON— 


But  su{)|>osc  John 
is  ihc  unly  sun  and 
sok*  support  of  » 
widiiwcJ  moihor.  In 
that  Msc,  lie  is  ex~ 
cmpi  unconditionally 
fnim  service.  The 
law  aims  not  only  to 
avoid  unnecfssary 
li,irdship<,  such  .11 
WIT*- dtmonil rated  in 
Ihc  mobiliiotion  n( 
ihc  Nalidnjj  (tuard 
last  ycjr.  hut  ii 
avoids  the  follv  i>\ 
nuking  a  soldier  jt 
thu  cost  of  making 
a  p.iu(KT.  Thrn,  r<K), 
for  this  rt-astjn  John, 
is  exempt  (rom  si-r- 
vkc  if  hi-i^iin  orphan 
wKhbrolhcrs  or  sis- 
ters who  arr  less 
than  twd\-e  years  old 
dependent  upon  him 
for  their  living. 


reasons  prevents  John  fronri  ^>rving. 
hf  may  be  withheld  by  such  J  siiu- 
.ntinn  as  this:  Suppose  he  has  .n 
brother,  James,  of  about  the  sami 
ajie  as  himself;  one  of  the  two  must 
serve,  but  their  agutl  father  (or  wkI- 
tiwed  mother)  may  detide  whether 
John  or  James  shall  serve  his  a>unirv 
and  wliicli  one  shall  continue  lo  work 
lor  (he  Tamils  living. 

\one  at  these  exempli<ins.  however, 
holds  good  for  more  than  one  year, 
but  the  exemption  may  be  renewed 
L-ach  year  so  long  as  the  reason  for 
it  continues  to  exist.  But  let  us  im- 
agine that  John's  parents  are  boili 
living  and  in  comforlable  cirtum- 
stances.  Suppose,  however,  ihe\ 
hsvc  reared  him  in  th<-  Quaker  faith 
or  in  a  religious  creed,  established 
i>rii>r  to  the  passing  of  this  act  of  ihi.' 
'  ..[iLfal  Staff,  which  has  conscientious 
..hi,  vtinns  lo  hcarin"  arms.      In  this 
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casi-  he  is  also  exempt 
from  training,  but  it 
Mill  not  suffice  for 
him  merely  to  jflirtn 
that  he  belong}  lo 
such  a  creed,  be 
must  have  crvdcn* 
lials  lu  prove  il.  anJ. 
furthermore,  he  must 
have  led  a  ttfe  con- 
•lislent  «ith  thii  lh(~ 
on.  But  allh<niRh 
under  the  law  he  is 
rxetnpi  front  bearing 
jrms  he  will  Mill  br 
..ailed  upon  to  pci^ 
kirm  olhci  duties— 
sas  in  coooedittn 
with  the  quarter- 
master's  corps,  the 
lv-.)v  which  looks 
after  the  supplies  for 
the  armv,  or  in  con- 
nection with  keeping 
records,  or  some 
other  clerical  work. 
Bui    finalK    lei  us 
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'M»S     OI-     a     Ht'K- 
DKED    KlSr.S— 

I ha  I    John 
uiulcr  nonr  of 
cKcm pi  ion 
tl.iu)c%  anJ  »unr  ttt 


.  II  »  nttmalctl. 
hr  aWe  in  urr\c 
'ccwntr>.  Wlidl 
In  him 
is  cjllnl  into 
'       .      I'v 

intu  iiiti-i^n  tit- 
i)  jrcdt — Ki  as 
irjitc  thr  irjiiv 
lp3  (lum  iiatt: 
iirti  jnd  pnluui 
in  I  John  will  bt- 
rntoJ  in  whtt;h 
mine  iiva  he  miII 
UhJ  JE  whdl 
cc.  It  n  |Hjfinv\J 
ha*t  »  tnucb  o( 


the  eleven  monih;'  training  in  the 
opcii  air  as  is  possible  to  simulate 
conditions  or  an  .ii.-tual  campaign,  and 
ii  IN  just  possibk'  that  the  tr;<intng 
camps  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  will  bo  moved  South 
for  I  he  winier,  hiil  what  is  more 
proI>ahle  is  that  training  wilt  be  held 
in  barracks  or  armories  during  the 
winter  months. 

&I  John  presents  himsrU  at  the 
mobilization  centre  and  is  at  once  fit- 
ted out  with  a  uniform — olive  drah 
cloth  for  winter  and  khaki  or  cotton 
for  summer  wear — consisting  o( 
breeches,  shirt,  and  a  coal  commonly 
tailed  a  bhmsc.  A  pair  of  the  cnm- 
fonahle  Army  shoes  Is  supplied,  also 
a  felt  hat,  canvas  leggings,  overcoat 
{if  in  winter),  and  |x>ncho.  Besides 
these  he  receives  two  blankets,  a 
caniiren  with  cup  attached,  a  tirsc-aid 
pjvkei  containing  surgitjl  JrrsiinK'-, 


—OF   MILITARY  TRAINING 

The  same  tw^o  youihv  four  monihi  Uicf.  an 
l)e>-em^^T  30.  i9i(>.  stiovuns  hnw  a  lev,  monitis 
III    inlrfitnr  ifjiimngcnn  hrnrlii  j  hn)' 


ALl    IHb  SAME  to- 
pay" 

knife,  fork,  and 
sptiun,  a  dish  with  a 
cover  for  eating  his 
food  in.  or  for  cook- 
ing it  in  on  ihc 
march,  a  condiment 
.in.  a  bacon  can, 
MDi-  half  aionall  lent, 
known  as  a  "pup" 
lent— the  other  half 
uf  which  is  earned 
b\'  the  man  in  the 
rear  rank  comrspood- ' 
ini:  lo  John  in  the 
UL.ni  rank  and  with 
whom  ho  sleeps  on 
the  march— live  Iml 
pegs,  and  a  haver- 
sack in  which  all  his 
n)uipmenl  is  carried 
A  rifle  is  given  him 
and  a  bayonet  with 
a  vabbard  and  an 
amniuntiiun  belt,  lo 
which  IS  fastened  his 
canteen,    bavonct 


AH  OPEN-AIR   LECTURE  ON  MILITARY  MATTERS 

"The  volunteer  lyslem,"  says  Gen.  Hugh  L  Scott,  ihe  Cha-for  SlalT.  "is  undemocratk.  unrduMc  hi- 

efTnicnt.  jnd  rxir.^vjiKint  "      Univcnal  service  is  "demoffaiic.  rclijblc.  cUk-ifnT.  and  ecnnomicJl" 


scjbbarj,  rmt-aid  pouch,  and  haversack. 
The  first  tiling  that  will  he  done  on  John's 
arrival,  or  il  may  be  donv  when  he  is  given 
his  physical  cxjmtnation,  is  to  inoculate 
him  against  ivphoid  fcvrr  -that  is,  lo  give 
him  ihc  hi-nrfi!  i\(  <.n.'  of  the  pro-itesl  Ms- 


coverics  of  modern  medicine  iImI  has 
eliminated  this  dread  discaw  from  the  Annv. 
This  tnuculalion  is  merely  a  matter  uf  in* 
jecting  a  serum  inlua  vein  with  a  hvpudermic 
needle  three  times— at  intervals  of  j  wech. 
Afti-r  the  first  injection  John  will  probabK 


I 
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RIK^DV    FOR    THF.    MELTING    POT 

ImmiKTant  oAtciaU  claim  ihit  il  i.ikc£  thrrr  fHrn«ra(iMit  to  ,i«imllat«  a  (orripi^r.  Univenal 
Ktmc  ihduld  ihurlcn  ihik  perinJ  canutlirfjhly  by  f>Ui:jnft  the  imRHgnini  hoy  in  lUar  conlJCl  «nth 
fuiivc  Amtricjni 


any  time  he  has  mcn-ly  to  tcpurt  lo  the 
surgeon  when  sick  call  is  blown  on  tlu'  hugli- 
after  breakfast  ruch  Jav  and  he  will  br 
rcllcvoi  of  all  duties  for  thai  day. 

Probably  the  first  day  of  John's  arrival  at 
the  concmlralion  camp  will  be  spvnl  in 
learning  how  to  pitch  tents,  building  ovens 
and  incinerators  lor  the  cook,  t-rtciing  shower 
baths,   and   digging  drains.     The   men  are 


formed  in  double  rank,  arranged  accnrding 
lo  height,  beginning  at  the  top  \kith  the  lall 
ones  and  grading  duwn  in  tho  small  onn. 
tn  all  probabiiily  *  squad  will  sleep  in  a 
lent — that  is  to  say,  seven  privates  in  charge 
of  a  non-commissioned  ofliccr.  a  corporal. 
fbese  non-cummisstoned  officers  after  the 
firsi  year  will,  no  dnubl.  be  men  who  have 
served  ihdr  vcar  of  scr\*ice  but  who  luvc 
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voluntarily  returned  for  another  year  to 
aid  in  training  the  new  men  and  to  team  for 
themselves  the  art  of  handling  men.  For 
the  first  year,  however,  the  men  who  will 
act  as  non<omniissioned  officers  will  either 
be  regular  soldiers  detailed  for  the  purpose 
or  else  they  will  be  selected  from  those  boys 
VI  ho  have  had  some  previous  training  either 
i-t  a  military  school  or  at  some  voluntary 
bummer  training  camp.  The  men  will,  no 
doubt,  sleep  on  canvas  Army  cots,  though 
on  the  march  they  will  sleep  on  their  ponchos 
laid  simply  on  the  ground.  It  is  the  cor- 
poral's duty  to  see  that  each  private  keeps 
his  cot  clean  and  his  equipment  neat  and  in 
good  order,  and  an  inspection  of  each  tent  is 
made  daily  as  a  rule  by  the  ofTiccr  in  charge 
of  quarters. 

Let  us  suppose  John  has  been  assigned  to 
a  squad.  Who  will  be  his  tent  matesf 
Chance  and  size  determines  that,  but  it 
suffices  to  say  that  no  doubt  there  are  re- 
presentatives of  many  strata  of  life  among 
the  eight  men,  and  in  the  close  contact 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  camp  they  will  soon 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  each 
other,  and  a  mutual  good-will  results  that 
otherwise  would  scarcely  have  been  possible. 
This  is  the  democracy  of  Universal  Service. 

THE    day's    routine 

But  let  us  follow  the  probable  routine 
of  John's  daily  life.  Shortly  before  ^-.^o, 
or  6  bi  winter,  the  bugle  awakens  John 
from  hb  slumbers.  He  has  five  minutes 
in  which  to  dress,  and  then  reveille  sounds 
and  the  company  falls  in  for  rdl  call. 
When  the  roll  has  been  called,  the  company 
B  marched  at  a  brisk  pace  to  the  drill  ground, 
where  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  John  and 
his  companions  are  put  through  a  snappy 
caJisthcnic  drill  or  some  other  form  of 
seltincmp  exercise.  There  is  nothing  like 
this  drfll  in  the  keen  morning  air  for  banish- 
ing the  cobwebs  from  sleepy  brains  or  for 
binlding  up  a  run-down  physique.  After 
ibeK  exercises  he  is  marched  back  to  the 
company  street,  where  he  is  dismissed. 
He  now  has  about  twenty  minutes  in  which 
to  shave  or  clean  up  generally;  and  a  neat 
personal  appearance  is  demanded  of  the 
soldier. 

Mess  call  for  breakfast  follows  and  John, 
armed  with  his  meal  can,  knife,  fork,  spoon, 
and  cup,  gets  into  Che  expectant  line  around 


the  mess  tent.  Here  he  receives,  as  his 
portion,  some  prunes,  oatmeal,  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  several  slices  of  bread.  As  a 
rule  the  menu  for  this  meal  varies  but  little, 
although  it  may  be  increased  in  permanent 
camp  ur  decreased  un  the  hike.  After 
each  man  has  linished  his  meal  he  is  required 
to  wash  his  own  dishes  in  pails  of  steaming 
water  which  the  cook  has  set  out  for  this 
purpose. 

After  breakfast,  there  Is  a  respite  for  an 
hour  or  so.  In  which  the  tents  arc  tidied, 
the  blankets  aired  and  folded  neatly,  and  if 
it  be  a  bright  day  the  tents  are  mushroomed 
— that  is.  folded  back  around  the  pole  In 
the  centre,  allowing  the  sun  to  absorb  any 
moislure  from  the  ground  under  the  tent. 

ON    THt    TARGLT    HANGb 

Assembly  sounds  at  about  eight  o'clock  and 
the  company  again  falls  in.  During  the 
early  stages  of  the  training  they  will  prob- 
ably be  taught  to  manofuvre  in  close  order — 
that  is,  in  ranks  with  regular  intervals  and 
distances.  Later  on  they  are  taught  the 
manual  of  arms — the  handling  of  the  rifle. 
When  they  have  become  proficient  in  this 
they  are  taken  to  the  target  range  fur 
rifle  practice,  which  extends  over  several 
days.  Let  us  follow  them  to  the  range. 
In  the  distance  loom  up  the  butts  where 
the  targets — each  numbered — are  situated. 
The  men  fire  first  from  200  yards,  then  300 
yards,  and  finally  from  $00  yards,  and  If  a 
soldier  makes  a  good  enough  score  he  later 
fires  from  600  or  1,000  yards.  First  John 
fires  from  a  sitting  position.  There  is  no 
time  limit  and  he  fires  his  shots  carefully 
and  deliberately  to  overcome  the  Inherent 
nervousness  caused  by  the  discharge  of  the 
rifles  around  htm.  He  alms  at  the  target 
and  mentally  selects  a  place  where  he  thinks 
the  bullet  should  hit  and  then  awaits  the 
waving  of  a  (lag,  variously  colored.  In  front  of 
the  target  to  see  whether  he  has  scored  a 
bull's  eye,  or  some  other  circle,  or  possibly 
a  miss.  But  no  Hag  is  waved,  so  he  turns  to 
the  scorer  seated  beside  him  and  asks  for 
a  re-marking  of  his  target.  The  scon-r 
tells  the  operator  at  the  field  telephone 
behind  the  firing  line,  who  phones  to  the 
butts,  "Mark  No.  59"  or  "Score  28"  as 
the  case  may  be.  A  few  minutes  later  a 
plain  red  flag  denoting  a  miss  is  waved 
in  front  of  No.  39.    John  is  somewhat  crest- 
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(alUii  and  becomes  more  so  when  suddenly  a 
bull's  L-yc  is  indicated  on  target  No.  40, 
al  which  his  neighbor  has  not  even  shoX  yet. 
In  his  excitement  John  has  shot  3l  the 
wrong  target  and  given  his  neighbor  live 
unv;irned  points!  Resolved  not  to  do  so 
again.  John  finishes  his  round  of  firing  from 
the  sitting  position,  then  fires  a  round  kneel- 
ing, and  finally  one  lying  prone  from  various 
distances  and  within  certain  time  limits. 

Mess  is  hdd  al  noon  and  consists  of  some 
sort  of  hash — the  "bully  beef"  of  our  Brit- 
ish cousin — or  some  stew  with  bread  and 
tea.  followed  by  some  jam  or  preserves  for 
dessert.  Following  a  little  rest  after  the 
midday  meal  the  company  is  again  assem- 
bled, and  the  target  practice  is  continued 
if  they  have  been  on  the  range  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  rise  there  is  more  drill  until  ihe  men 
have  become  proficient  in  close-order  forma- 
tion. At  sunset  retreat  is  sounded,  the 
men  arc  assembled,  the  roll  called,  and  the 
company  stands  rigidly  at  atlenliun  while 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  come  lluucring  down 
from  the  flagstaff  and  the  band  plays  the 
national  anthem.  Then,  headed  by  the 
band,  the  regiment  passes  in  review  before 
hs  oftlcen  and  is  marched  to  the  company 
streets.  Probably,  however,  mess  will  have 
been  held  before  the  evening  ceremony. 
Supper  generally  consists  of  some  pork  and 
beans,  tea  or  coffee,  and  bread. 

"TArs" 

After  retreat  has  been  sounded  the  men.  in 
most  cases,  arc  al  liberty  to  spend  their 
evenings  as  they  will,  John  is  free  lo  stroll 
downtown,  if  there  be  a  town  al  hand,  to  sec 
a  moving  picture  show,  ur  he  may  amuse 
himself  around  the  camp  playinR  cards  or 
joining  m  the  c  horuses  of  song^.  of  which  I  here 
arc  always  plenty.  No  doubt  in  the  train- 
ing camps  evening  lectures  on  military  af- 
fairs or  kindred  subjects  will  be  given.  An 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  the  boy  who 
d(3cs  not  know  the  English  language  thor- 
oughly or  who  know^  nothing  of  American 
history  10  pat  in  some  lime  in  the  evening 
studying  it.  Between  nine-thirty  and  Icn- 
thirty  the  bugle  sounds  "laps"  and  all 
lights  mnst  be  out,  all  men  in  bed.  and  quiet 
must  prevail  thmughoui  the  carap  or,  lo 
paraphrase  Orphant  Annie,  the  top  sergeanttl 
giel  ye  if  ye  doant  watch  out. 

And  bow  is  John  JoneVs  day  filled  when 


he  has  mastered  I  he  use  of  the  ride  and  cloM^ 
order  formaltonP  We'll  say  he  spends  ihs 
morning  learning  open-order  formation — 
the  formation  used  on  the  skirmish  line — 
or  he  takes  a  course  in  the  principles  of  first 
aid  under  the  direction  of  the  medical 
officer,  or  he  and  three  or  four  others  ukc 
signal  flags  and  go  some  distance  away  10 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  where  he  spends  Ibc 
morning  learning  the  wigwag  and  semaphore 
systems  of  signaling,  and  practices  signal- 
ing lo  another  band  of  recruits  stationed  oa 
a  hill  or  in  the  valley  some  distance  08. 
Or  he  may  listen  to  an  open-air  lecture  on 
some  phase  of  strategy  given  by  his  olticers. 

LESSONS   m   MIUIARV    STRATEGr 

tn  the  afternoon  lei  us  follow  John  on  a 
hike.  With  his  equipment  in  his  park  and 
his  rifle  on  his  shoulder  he  is  taken  on  a 
walk,  a  ^horl  distance  al  first  but  gradually 
increased  as  the  recruit  hardens,  rcMing  for 
ten  minutes  in  each  hour,  over  varying  ta- 
rain.  Hach  item  of  the  landscape  which 
holds  some  particular  military  value  is 
pointed  out  to  htm.  Here  a  hill  from  whocr 
side  the  enemy  might  pour  a  diradly  cnlUad* 
ing  fire  upon  iroups  matching  along  a  ruad 
below;  hiTe  a  griod  place  for  tr[x>ps  tu  dig 
themselves  in:  there  a  strategic  place  for  a 
machine  gun;  down  the  nvid  a  cloud  of  dust 
lyinn  low  indicate*  the  presence  of  ift(antT>-; 
farther  along,  dust  ^lij^tly  off  the  ground 
probably  indicates  the  presimce  of  cavalry: 
each  and  ever)'  phase  is  applied  10  an  as* 
sumed  situation,  and  ihr  problem  is  worked 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  recruil. 

Or  ma>'bc  the  force  is  to  be  divided  into 
two  bodies — one  lu  represent  the  attacking 
force,  the  other  the  defensive  force. 

The  Isiicr.  with  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  former,  bets  out  lo 
meet  it  and  give  hiitle.  An  advance  guard 
is  sent  .-ihead  with  its  scouts;  flanking  pt- 
truls  are  rslablished  In  prevent  surprise 
attacks  from  the  fide,  and  Ihe  main  bodv 
prnit-'ctt-d  just  as  it  would  be  under  regular 
conditions  of  warfare.  It  may  be  thai  John 
forms  part  of  I  he  advance  guard  and  is  seal 
ahead  with  another  scout  to  discover  ih( 
enemy's  whereabouts.  Possibly  he  it  wr- 
prised  and  captured  by  the  enemy.  oT  be 
may  be  able  to  obtain  and  get  badt  tu 
his  own  commander  valuable  infbrnuiiM 
concerning  the   etkcmy.     Anyway.  John   it 
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left  to  his  own  devices  and  resources.  He 
must  use  every  bit  of  knowledge  and  cun* 
ning  at  hn  command,  for  the  safety  of  the 
vnlire  force  may  depend  upon  him.  This 
responsibility  bears  heavily  upon  him,  and 
his  individuality  is  brought  strongly  to 
the  front. 

Once  every  ten  days  or  so  Jones  win 
have  to  do  guard  duty.  This,  on  account 
of  its  monotony,  is  generally  the  bane  of 
the  private's  life,   although  it   entails  no 


he  is  marched  to  the  parade  ground,  where 
the  units  from  the  other  companies,  who  go 
to  make  up  the  entire  guard,  arc  formed  and 
inspected  by  the  adjutant.  After  guard 
mount,  as  this  inspection  ceremony  is  called, 
the  guard  is  marched  to  the  guard  house 
and  each  trooper  assigned  to  a  relief  and  a 
post.  Let  us  say  that  John  is  to^uard  post 
No.  3  on  the  second  relief  from  eight  to 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  For  these  two 
hours,  armed  with  his  rillc,  he  must  patrol 
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THE  TIDE  OF   IMMIGRATION    INTO  THE    UNITED   STATES  (182O-1915) 

Despite  eflons  to  direct  this  stream  of  humanity  into  the  country  the  great  majority  of  immigrants 
remain  in  the  dtics,  where  they  live  in  communities  of  their  compatriots.  Universal  service  tends 
toward  a  quicker  Americanization  of  the  immigrant  boy 


physical  hardship.  The  camp  is  at  all 
times  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  an 
armed  guard  whose  duty  it  is  to  sec  that  no 
one  enters  without  having  proper  authority 
to  do  so  and  to  guard  against  a  surprise 
attack  by  the  enemy.  Each  member  of 
each  relief — and  there  are  three  reliefs,  the 
penonnd  of  which  is  changed  every  twenty- 
four  hours — is  given  a  certain  strip  of  land 
surrounding  the  camp  which  he  has  to  pa- 
trol, "keeping  always  on  the  alert  and  ob- 
serving everything  that  takes  place  within 
sight  or  hearing."  He  is  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  the  camp  so  far  as 
guarding  that  strip  is  concerned. 

Suppose  that  chm  day  John  Jones  is  noti- 
fied that  be  b  detailed  to  stand  guard. 
With  the  other  membcn  of  his  -company 
who  have  abo  been  selected  for  guard  duty 


his  post,  seeing  that  all  is  well,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  he  is  relieved  by  the  number  cor- 
responding to  him  in  the  next — the  third — 
relief.  From  now  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  is  free  to  do  what  he  wishes, 
but  he  must  always  stay  near  the  guard 
tent  ready  to  fall  in,  should  the  guard  be 
turned  out  for  an  emergency,  or  as  a  com- 
pliment to  a  designated  officer.  While  per- 
forming guard  duty  John  is  excused  from 
all  other  duties  and  is  generally  allowed  a 
respite  from  these  duties  the  next  day  also, 
although  the  old  guard — that  is,  the  guard 
that  has  just  come  ofl  duty — has  to  "police" 
(tidy  up)  the  camp  before  being  dismissed. 
At  night  and  in  the  still  hours  of  the  morning 
the  guard  must  be  particularly  alert  and 
challenge  all  persons,  allowing  no  one  to 
pass  without  the  permission  of  the  corporal 
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of  [be  gu^ird.  And  woe  betide  the  unfortun- 
■iTC  guard  if  drowsint-ss  shuuld  overcunii:  htm 
and  he  falls  asleep  on  his  posi — one  of  ihc 
worst  offenses  in  Ihc  military  taiendar. 

On  ulher  days  John  may  be  detailed  as 
orderly  to  the  captain  or  some  other  oflicer 
of  the  guard,  a  detail  much  sought  after,  as 
it  involves  no  unpleasant  work  but  chiefly 
consisti  ifl  carrying  message  between  of- 
licers;  or  John  may  be  dclaiird  to  aid  the 
cook— not  so  pleasant  but  of  value  in  fitvian 
him  an  insight  into  the  cutnmts&ariat  and 
the  preparation  of  food  for  Ihc  soldiers. 

THE    ARMY    R£5tRVE 

With  such  duties  as  these  will  John 
Juncs's  time  be  occupied  fully  for  the  eleven 
months  of  his  military  training.  Now  that 
he  has  performed  his  first  year  of  sirvitc 
faithfully  and  well,  whal  becomes  of  him? 
Arc  there  any  more  diilic*  which  he  has  to 
fulfil,  and  if  so  uf  what  nature? 

Hcisnou'ai  liberty  to  continue  his  5ludies 
at  college  or  to  enter  business,  with  a  vast 
reserve  of  strength  to  draw  upon.  Or. 
should  his  mclinationi  lead  him  that  way, 
he  can  continue  in  the  military  and  enter 
the  regular  arm>.  But  he  has  slill  some 
serviee  to  fulfil — designed  merely  to  keep 
fresh  in  his  mind  the  lessons  learned  during 
his  year's  service.  John  is  now  automatic- 
ally enrolled  in  the  first  Reserve  for  four 
years  and  as  suth  is  required  to  perform  one 
period  of  rrtcen  days'  service  in  any  calen- 
dar year  for  two  years.  This  fifteen  days' 
service  is  also  required  of  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  hut  for  a  period  of  three 
instead  of  tWD  years.  What  does  this  mean 
lo  Jones?  if  he  has  entered  coIIcrc  it 
means  virtually  nothing,  fur  all  colleges  give 
a  vacation  of  two  months  or  more  during 
the  lummer,  in  which  season  this  period  of 
training  will  in  all  probability  be  held,  so  as 
lo  rake  advantage  of  the  weather  and  have 
the  (raining  out  of  doors.  If  John  is  in 
hosincss  it  is  natural  tn  supposr  thai  he  will 
have  a  vacation  of  a  fortnight  or  more  in 
summer  in  which  he  can  serve,  and  no  doubt 
the  mapriiy  of  patriotic  firmt  wtiuld  not 
nHjrci  to  giving  him  a  fortnight  for  ibc 
profwr  protection  of  his  axuUry  and  in- 
cidentaRy  of  themselves. 

Finally,  when  Jones's  four  years  in  the 
First  Reserve  are  ov<^r  he  pasv4  into  the 
Second  Reserve  for  seven  Tears,  where  he  ts 


not  subject  to  caU  in  tinB  of  peace,  saw 
only  in  such  extreme  cases  as  the  F^mident 
decides  calls  for  mobttization  of  the  military 
forces  ol  the  NatM>n.  And  he  is  not  subject 
to  mobilizaltun  at  the  call  of  the  governor  of 
any  state  for  strike  or  not  duty,  with  its  co»* 
sequent  confusion  and  busirKss  lo&scs. 

THt  orFiCEKs'  R&seavE 

But  suppose  that  John  is  ambitious  and 
wishes  to  rise  above  the  ranks  of  the  en- 
listed mcnr  How  can  he  obtain  a  coiunis- 
sion?  The  plan  of  the  General  Staff  makes 
provision  for  a  reserve  ctftctn'  corpfl  to 
which  any  one.  save  an  officer  of  the  reKulor 
army  or  the  militia,  is  eligible.  With  lu 
eleven  months'  traininj;  John  will  have 
learned  a  great  deal  of  what  is  necessary 
to  pass  the  examination  for  a  second  lieu* 
tenancy  or  even  a  captaincy.  Adniini.itra> 
tiofi,  map  drawing,  and  a  few  other  matters 
which  as  a  private  he  did  not  need  tu  know, 
will  have  to  be  studied,  but  this  is  a  nutier 
of  personal  applicatinn  and  study.  As  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  reserve  carpc, 
cuccpt  for  a  fortnight's  training  in  the 
summer.  Ji^n  Is  not  subject  to  call  for  ier> 
vice  in  time  of  peace,  but  be  most  be  ready 
at  all  limes  to  prove  that  he  is  u  e<Bri^ 
and  .ihle  commander. 

Such  is  the  life— its  duties  and  its  bene- 
lits,  its  rewards  and  lis  sacrifices— of  the 
boy  under  the  plan  of  Universal  Service. 

Will  such  a  system  make  us  a  militaristic 
nation?  The  story  of  the  levolutioQ  ta 
Russt.i  supplies  the  complete  answer.  Under 
the  Romanoffs  the  army  was  composed 
chiefly  of  paid  fighting  men,  who  spent  Ibdi 
lifetime  in  the  army  making  soldiery  a  pn^ 
fessinn.  When  it  came  to  suppressing  hod 
in  Petrograd  or  Moscow  these  mercenRiici 
had  no  compunction  in  slaying  (he  popula- 
tion, with  whom  ifaey  had  nothing  in  ctna^ 
mon.  But  in  the  course  of  (he  war  llm 
professional  army  was  annihilated  and  id 
place  filled  hy  a  peasanr  army,  who  fbasM 
only  to  defend  ihi'ir  fatherland  against  i^ 
vasion.  Consequenttv  when  called  upon  to 
suppress  the  recent  revfJt  against  the 
dynasty  ihcy  threw  down  their  arms  aad 
joined  (he  revolt,  sealing  the  fate  ol  taUh 
cncy  in  Russia.  Militarism  cannot  flownb 
In  a  repablic  where  the  will  of  the  pertple 
rules  and  the  military  is  always  salHer^'teiit 
lo  Ihe  civil. 
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THE  SPREAD  OF  DEMOCRACY 

BY  ■.,,■, 

TALCOTT  WILLIAMS  '*-'     / 


THE  DAWN  OF  FREEDOM 


[N    ECROPF,  democracy  began.     There 

iu   Usl    giTJit    tuttllc    h   hcing    fought. 

Therein  first  battle  upencd — Morgartcn, 

Swiiiertaiul  (i)!)).  liberty's    red  ddViiy 

rkr  l>Md>    Tiftht    bctwem  Austria,  Iiwlay 

lie.  and  thrtv  Swiss  cantons,  no  larger 

countin.    »l  ill    to-djy    free,    between 

lb  of  the  Hjpfl>ur£t  and  three  |x-as- 

Mofswim    came    just    a    century    after 

H  Migiu  Ourta.  which  organized 

rBcafnixed   Liberty   thmugh    Law.   on 

vWck  Eaclsb  freedom  rests  wherever  F,ng- 

Kah  h  «pokefl.     A  gencniion  later,    1)47. 

HolUAd  ■Km  tt»  first  freedom. 

EvcofK  umicd  ihick-sown  with  iuming 

IL    Eaffiand.  on  s  narruw  space  i>r 

the    ute   ol   New    York,    with    not 

ihJU)  1, 000,000  people,  had  bef:un  the 

cratic     instftations    which     in     seven 

ytan  «m  10  widen  and  broaden 


in  this  present  day  to  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion and  a  fourth  of  the  land  area  of  the 
jtlube,  all  in  one  form  and  another,  (o  a 
grejter  or  less  degree,  enjo>'ing  the  bleu' 
inps  of  repfev-Titative  government. 

The  littlf  patches  of  white  on  the  map 
above  were  the  beacon-lights  of  the  future. 
How  much  of  these  lights  of  libertx',  h'r  six 
centuries  ago,  were  to  flame,  to  flicker,  jnd 
to  fade?  The  city  states  of  llah ;  ibe 
"fucros"  or  statute  laws  under  which  in  the 
Basque  and  Biscayan  provinces  of  Spain. 
rugged,  isolated  mountain  communities,  had 
the  control  of  their  taxes  and  their  adminis- 
tratitin;  the  frix-  cities  of  the  Hanscalic 
LciKue.  Iradinf!  posts  and  cities,  Kutking 
together:  Hamburg.  Bremen,  and  Lubvtk 
leading,  seventy  in  all.  even  H<illand.  all.  for  a 
season,  were  to  see  the  eclipse  of  Liberty 
before  hrr  conquests  began  again  in  th£ 
Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  RETURN  OF   DESPOTISM 


T 


^H  E    En^lisMpeAking    r»ct    has    so 

steadily  grown  in  frtTdom  |h^(  ils 
suns  for^el  hov  lurrow  was  ihc 
mcjpc  of  Rngljnd  anil  Cunimcntal  turopt.- 
from  dcspolism. 

Between  ihc  wrirsting  of  Conslituiional 
rijthts  Trom  King  John  in  121;,  the  Swiss 
^nil  Dutch  aucrtkm  of  IucjI  freedom,  « 
century  later,  and  th«  widv  rule  of  more 
ijian  seventy  free  citii-s  over  the  coatls  of 
North  Europe  a  century  laicr,  widest  1)47 
to  1)70,  it  seemed  as  if  Italy  and  North 
Sp;iin  were  to  extend  over  South  Europe 
the  frL-edum  begun  in  Kngl-md  and  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  Omtint-nt.  In  two 
hundred  years  this  vision  had  vanished. 
When  the  Spanish  Armada  was  defeated. 
ifSS^  nothing  remained  to  stay  universal 
despotism  but  ihetossingbulwarksof  Drake's 
licet  in  the  British  Channel  and  the  dikes 


of  Holland.  Philip  II,  who,  as  husband 
of  Queen  Mary,  had  held  royal  state  in 
England,  thirty  >ean>  lairr  sent  hiA  Oeet  to 
conquer  the  island.  The  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Turkish  Sultan  held. 
and  the  Weslcm.  the  Spanish  King,  despots 
both.  The  free  Italian  cities  wxre  subject 
or  CMiirolled.  FraiKe  was  a  despotism. 
Cermsiny,  divided  inio  many  slates,  was 
under  the  hed  of  the  Hapsburg  in  the  wulh. 
and  the  llnht-nzulkm  in  the  March  of  Bran- 
denburg had  begun  thi;  personal  government 
which  in  our  ilay  dominates  all  Gernuoy 
and  central  Europe  from  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea  to  the  /lEgean. 

Of  organized  freedom  nothing  was  left 
but  tile  mount  aim  of  Switietland.  the 
swamps  of  Holland,  and  England's  isle,  from 
which  last  was  to  come  the  seed-corn  of 
drrrwcracy  in  America. 
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THE  HIGH-TIDE  OF  AUTOCRACY 


HEN  thr  smoke  clcaml  from  ihc 
tunlrficldt  of  N'jpoU-on  in  >H|$. 
thr  purpcor  and  plan  of  PhQip  II, 
Spain,  to  ma)<«  a  wi>r(4l  nf  pvnpk-  ruled  by 
o(  divine  rifiht  socnu-<J  iriuniphjni. 
taobod  ibnc  wu  Icfl  of  the  (a)iuuii.iiuI 
ol  the  pjsi,  and  rvi*n  Switzerland 
_  bcBS  oonqucrcd  first  bv  Krcnih  troops 
aad  bio*  by  a  Ruuu-Au!tirun  army  and, 
in  1815,  had  opened  tl»  neutral  tcrritnry, 
M  the  bcfaat  of  Vienna,  to  permit  an  allied 
la  invade  France.  Ilollaiul  had  its 
and  he  rule<)  over  both  the  Nciher- 
and  Bdgium.  ThfCuruf  Russia,  in 
nbcr.  1815.  made  his  "Holy  Alliance" 
ih  the  Emperor  of  Austria  atKt  the  Kin)f 
Pruwia  Later  thr  KinR  of  france  cjme 
Tbe  (our  united  were  to  enforce  despot- 
mrrr  Euiopc  under  "Christian  princi- 
plo."    Tbey  cra&bed  revolt  ia  South  Italy. 


They  stilled  Ubcny  in  Nonh  Italy.  On  the 
sandy  bench  of  ilxd'a,  the  last  who  fou|>ht 
for  i»ntxtilutional  liberty  on  the  ContiiKnl  of 
Europe,  driven  to  ihc  Atlantic  marge,  were 
shot  in  1821.  For  ci|tht  years  a  common 
despotism  watched  boundaries  and  furnished 
armies  to  crush  revolt  wherever  it  came, 
Auiiria  did  iho  work"  in  Italy.  France 
crushed  Sp.itn.  Russia  cowed  Poland  and. 
in  1H40,  in  rhe  spirit  though  not  under  Ihc 
terms  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  wiped  out  free- 
dom in  Hungary. 

The  smitten  light  of  liberty  came,  where 
men  least  expect^,  in  the  subject  races  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Greece  rose,  and  Mol- 
davia, and  Wallachia,  now  Rumania,  in  tUji. 

To  the  independence  o(  Greece  and  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  there  succeeded  all 
(he  changes  of  the  last  hundred  yeara,  cuU 
minating  in  the  Republic  of  Russia. 


BROAD  DAY  NEAR  FOR  LIBERTY 


IN  THIS  our  day,  for  rhc  first  hour  of  all 
its  hisiory,  absolute  despotism  lus  gone 
from  Europe.  The  luds  of  f-uropc  are 
divided  between  linds  of  awislilulional 
friicdoni,  in  »hich  the  r<.-pre$entaiivc^  of  the 
people  control  the  ^rmy,  and  Ittote  where  .m 
imperial  head  commands  all  military  fortes 

(and  decides  on  pcactr  and  war.  There  were, 
when  llit&  war  began,  four  Rurope^n  states  of 
which  this  was  true:  Kussia.  the  lierman 
Empire.  Austria-Hungar>'.  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  To-day.  there  arc  but  three. 
Russia  has  broken  away. 
th 


^tuind  myth  amd  soni  ami  iaU,  haw  Ihiy 

pale. 

Befort  this  w>ndtt  of  our  day 
t^htH  the  ttuel  rod  of  tVar 
Bhifomt  wbiu  witb  rithUout  law. 


So  the  map  of  Europe  is  now.  If  one  mark 
the  rising  tide  of  democracy,  white  in  four 


lands:  four  republics— Switzerland.  PnuKC; 
PortugaJ,  and  Russia — with  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  IrclaDd. 
republic  in  all  but  name;  gniy  in  thelamh 
where  a  popular  le^cislalure  urvJcr  the  amsiH 
tulion  controls  tliejrmy  through  a  mponsibk 
minrstr>'.  and  in  three  Empires— German  v. 
Austria- Hungary  and  Turkev —under  Ibt 
dark  of  a  military,  if  not  civil.  detpolKm, 
whore  an  imperial  or  ro>-al  master  commamlf 
and  controls  the  ^rmy  practitatly  indepen- 
dent of  a  ministry  rcsponubic  not  lo  fain 
but  to  the  pnoplc. 

By  a  violaticin  of  the  conitliution.  Gntce 
a  at  present,  as  far  as  its  army  is  coocerned. 
under  r»yj|  control,  (hough  by  its  constitu- 
tion jnd  its  prjciiic  in  the  past  its  army  and 
its  civil  govc-rnmcnt  are  under  the  direction 
of  a  ministry  nitponsible  to  the  people. 
The  practice  and  in  a  measure  the  constitu- 
tions  of  Serbia.  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  havr 
given  the  royal  head  a  larger  authority. 


io6  The  World's  Work 


THE  WORLD  AND  DEMOCRACY 

THE  world,  like  Europe,  has  seen  the 
steady  and  continuous  rise  of  the 
tide  of  democracy,  but  outside  of 
Europe  a  sharp  discriminaticm  has  to  be 
made  between  republics,  where  self-govern- 
ment in  fact  exists,  and  nominal  republics. 
where  the  forms  of  republican  institutions 
cloak  a  military  despotism,  seized  by  a  small 
armed  force,  very  far  from  being  a  modem 
army,  with  educated  officers  united,  but 
instead  the  hastily  fashioned  instrument  of 
military  dictators.  This  is  true  of  Latin 
America  over  all  its  extent,  modified  by 
more  stable  conditions  in  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile.  Even  there,  no  score  of  years 
passes  without  an  appeal  to  arms  and  the 
close  approach  of  a  military  dictator— gen- 
erally, his  appearance.  A  republic  in  China 
cannot  mean  the  same  thing  even  as  a  re> 
puUic  in  Russia,  much  less  in  the  United 
States.  For  the  world,  it  is  not  poisible  to 
draw  lines  as  sharply  as  in  Eun^  and  have 
the  lines  do  justice  to  all  concerned;  but  in 
the  world  the  same  advance  has  come  as  in 
Europe,  less  definitely  marked. 

From  a  world  where,  a  century  ago,  the 
English-speaking  world  akme  was  self- 
governing,  you  look  to  a  wwld  where  only 
central  Europe  and  the  despotism  of  Asia 
have  despotic  heads.  The  world  is  close  to 
freedom  for  all — unless  Germany's  Imperial 
Government  wins. 

The  possibility  of  the  triumph  of  auto- 
cracy ends  with  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  conflict.  Sdf-goveming 
humanity  stands  as  a  whole  in  the  battle 
line  in  the  last  and  final  war  before  the  last 
and  final  peace.  This  is  the  vision  which 
comes  with  the  decision  of  the  American 
pec^lc  to  put  aside  peace  and  prosperity  for 
themselves  to  win  justice,  self-government, 
and  freedom  for  all  the  earth  and  all  the 
peoples  thereof. 


J.J.HILL  ON  POLITICS  AND  POLITICLMSfS 

The  Inevitable  Part  Mr.  Hill   Played   in   the  Nation's  Government — A 

Democrat  With  a  Small  "d" — His  Views  on  Monetary  Reform 

and  on  the  Economic  Effects  of  the  European  War 

BY 

JOSEPH  GILPIN    PYLE 

[This  article,  liJu  thost  published  earlier,  is  compiled  from  "The  Life  of  James  J.  Hill," 
the  auihorijed  biography  jvhich  is  to  he  published  this  motUb  in  two  voltaius  in  Us  complete 
form  as  an  elaborate  and  connected  narratioe  of  the  life  of  the  great  Empire  Builder.] 


ASA  young  man,  James  J.  Hill  had  a 
A\  taste  for  politics.  Even  before  he 
^  ^  controlled  an  inch  of  railroad  it  had 
become  necessary  for  him  to  dip  into  po- 
litical struggles  to  save  something  for  the 
road  he  hoped  to  own.  Every  step  for- 
ward since  then  had  been  a  fight  against 
hostile  corporate  or  private  interests  in 
state  or  territorial  legislatures  and  at  Wash- 
togton,  to  procure,  not  the  subsidies  which 
he  always  scom«l,  but  the  right  to  go 
ahead.  One  of  his  bitterest  omtests,  one 
that  threatened  for  a  time  to  hold  up  in- 
definitely his  transcontinental  line,  was  to 
secure  permission  to  cross  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  Montana.  There  was  not  one  reason 
against  it,  except  that  a  refusal  would  help 
his  railroad  competitors.  It  was  inevitable 
that  such  a  man,  so  placed,  should  become  a 
personage  to  be  reckoned  with  in  political 
contests.  Naturally,  he  was  tremendously 
an  individualist.  All  his  thinking  put  him 
in  sympathy  with  the  political  ideas  more 
nearly  represented  by  the  Democratic 
Party  than  by  any  other.  He  would  have 
laughed,  as  he  did  many  a  time,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  taking  office,  but  he  was  consulted 
by  the  highest  authorities,  he  helped  liber- 
ally in  every  campaign,  and  more  than  once 
be  fdt  that  vital  national  interests  were  in- 
volved in  the  Miccess  of  his  party. 

la  the  sumjner  of  1884,  Mr.  Hill  had  been 
Bzing  up  the  situation  in  his  part  of  the 
country.  He  bad  written  earlier  in  the  year 
to  a  political  friend:  "Most  of  the  Dakota 
crowd  are  after  the  loaves  and  fishes,  regard- 
kn  of  lentiincnt:  bnt  if  we  an  going  to  get 
Ifcc  territory  into  the  Deinocratic  cohunn,  it 


will  be  by  having  good  men  in  responsible 
places,  and  none  others."  That  was  and 
remained  his  creed  as  to  office- holding  in  a 
nutshell.  He  was  by  this  time  not  merely 
influential  in  the  Northwest  but,  because  of 
this  and  of  his  practical  sagacity,  was  con- 
sulted eagerly  and  with  not  a  little  deference 
by  the  East.  The  time  was  critical.  Mr. 
Blaine  was  to  be  the  candidate  of  a  party 
that  his  nomination  divided  between  wild 
enthusiasm  and  stem  disapproval;  and  no 
one  could  tell  how  far  the  disaffection  might 
go.  It  behooved  the  Democrats  to  go  softly. 
Mr.  Qeveland's  name  was  in  the  air.  No- 
body knew  very  much  about  him.  Mr.  Hill 
went  to  New  York  and  talked  with  Mr.  Til- 
den,  whom  he  knew  well.  They  had  great 
esteem  for  each  other. 

"What  about  this  man  OevelandP"  was 
the  question  Mr.  Hill  had  to  ask. 

"  He  is  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Tilden.  "  He  is 
absolutely  honest,  is  not  afraid  of  anything." 

"  But  has  he  backbone?" 

"Backbone!  He  has  so  much  that  it 
makes  his  stomach  stick  out  in  front." 

So  Mr.  Hill's  doubts  were  resolved;  he 
hurried  away  to  talk  with  Henry  C.  Whitney 
and  Dan  Manning,  the  Democratic  giants 
of  those  days,  assured  them  that  the  North- 
west would  come  iqto  line,  and  then  tele- 
graphed his  friends  in  the  Northwest  to  get 
busy  for  Qeveland.  His  support  contri- 
buted no  little  to  that  nomination  and  elec- 
tion; and  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Cleveland  later 
became  close  personal  friends.  To  the  end 
of  Mr.  Hill's  life  there  was  no  name  that 
had  greater  power  to  stir  a  memory  of  inter- 
est and  admiration;  no  nun  out  of  all  hu 
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wide  circle  of  acquaintanceship  lo  whom 
he  gave  more  unqualificiJ  and  whole- 
hearted praise.  And  he  was  a  political  ad- 
viser worth  having.  After  Ck-vcland's  elcc- 
lk>n  ihc  patronage  of  the  Northwest  was 
turned  over  substantially  to  two  men  in  St. 
Paul  who  were  staunch  Drmocrais  and  good 
friends  of  Mr.  Hill.  One  of  ihcm  was  the 
very  man  who.  ten  years  earlier,  when 
Mr.  Hiir*  railroad  scheme  w:is  almost  a  jest, 
on  being  asked  how  he  was  one  morning, 
answered:  "I  had  no  sleep  last  night  al 
all.  That  Hill  talked  railways  at  me  all 
night." 

He  did  not  mince  matlcrs  with  them. 
Here  ts  what  he  wrote  to  one  of  them  in 
1885— and  it  is  to  be  remembered  thai  this 
was  no  interview,  not  for  publication  in 
anyway,  but  private  advice  which  had  to 
be  sincere  because,  under  the  circum- 
stance). .Mr.  Hill  could  be  quite  sure  that 
it  would  be  followed: 

I  find  any  number  of  men  g»ing  10  Wuhingion 
from  Dakota  with  long  pethiom  for  pbca.  Mott 
of  them  arc  purely  on  the  hunr  for  oilice.  I  think 
the  only  way  10  j\'oid  maiakci  and  to  finjily 
conlrol  Ihe  {nliiical  m.ij>.iniy  will  be  through  the 
appointment  of  good  and  reli-^bk  irwn.  I  have 
been  uvemin  with  peiiiioDi.  but  ha^-c  rcfuud  to 
sign  foi  the  simple  reason  thai  up  10  Ihis  time  not 
one  of  thi.-  pjriies  tliould  have  the  tuppoti  of  any 
lional  man. 

THE  BIKIH  or  THt  "l-llbE  SILVER"  FALLACY 

The  United  Stales  furnished  a  soil 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
cheap  money  fallacy.  1'he  people  of  the 
countr>  had  never  made  a  study  of  finance. 
Tu  ninety-nine  out  of  rver>'  hundred  of 
them,  it  was  as  foreign  as  the  higher  mathe- 
matics. They  had  bo:omc  atcustumed  lo 
the  use  of  irredeemable  pa[H-r  money  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  in  1H79,  was  carried  with  diffi- 
culty: and  then  the  law  fixed  permanently 
■I  f)46,oiKi.ooo,  neither  more  nor  less,  the 
volume  of  the  "Greenbacks,"  »^  these  legal 
tender  notes  were  called,  lo  be  left  and  kepi 
in  circulation.  Inflation,  the  boon  of  the 
demagogue  and  the  dream  of  the  great  debt- 
or class  in  this  new  country,  if  it  was  10  be 
accomplished,  muni  find  some  other  medium. 
It  was  found  in  the  movement  for  the  free 
OHnage  of  silver  into  legal  lender  dollars 
at  an  arbitrary  ratio  lixcd  by  law  below  the 


commercial  ratio  of  the  two  metals  in  il 
market,  The  silver  dollar  had  not  been  in 
actual  circulation  sittcc  18;).  In  1H7)  il 
was  dropped  from  the  list  of  United  States 
coins. 

Kiftecn  to  twenty  years  later  the  situaiton 
was  difTrrent.  The  debtor  class,  increased 
now  by  the  opening  up  of  the  West  on  bor. 
rowed  capital,  welcomed  any  measure  that 
might  give  them  a  specious  justification  for 
discharging  ihcir  obligations  with  tomc^ 
thing  worth  less  Ih^n  what  they  had  prom- 
ised 10  pay.  And  ihe  silver  production  ol 
the  Western  states  had  gone  on  increasing. 
It  was  swelled  by  Colorado,  Nevada,  ihe 
Orur  d'AIfncs,  the  Black  Hills,  Montana. 
Therefore,  silver,  as  measured  by  other 
things,  continued  to  f.ill.  A  purchaser  at 
an  artificial  price  must  be  had  if  the  sitvrr 
mining  industry  in  the  West  was  rtol  to 
collapse.  There  w.is  hut  one  such  purchaser 
possible — the  Governmenl.  Hence  a  for- 
midable coalition  between  big  mine  owners, 
debtors  unable  or  unwilling  lo  pay.  ambi- 
tious politicians,  honest  theorists  led  cap- 
tive by  barren  and  unpractical  absiractioRS, 
and  a  host  of  men  too  ignorant  to  inform 
themselves,  too  impassioned  by  what  they 
heard  to  wish  even  to  know  the  Irulh.  The 
issue  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  woo 
to  become  a  dividing  line  o(  parties  and  a 
test  of  the  economic  and  moral  worth  of  the 
American  people. 

Political  leaders  sought  lo  frame  a  meas- 
ure of  assistance  which  would  pult  the  mine 
owner  out  of  one  hole  without  dropping  the 
country  into  another.  The  practical  fruit 
of  this  opponunism  was  the  passage,  tn 
1890.  of  a  federal  law  requiring  (he  United 
States  Treasury  to  purchase  not  less  than 
4.^00.000  ounces  of  silver  each  month,  and 
to  pay  for  the  same  at  the  market  rate  in 
lreasur>-  notes,  which  were  legal  tender 
and  redeemable  in  cither  gold  or  silver  at 
the  Government's  option.  This  law  de- 
stroyed instead  of  restored  confidence.  It 
was  accepted  everywhere  as  the  first  stef» 
of  the  count rv-  toward  the  silver  basis. 

In  March,  i88(>.  when  the  situation  was 
not  so  acute  as  it  became  after  the  passage 
of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  Mr.  Hill  writes 
to  a  friend  in  the  Northwest : 

)  think  that  the  condtlJoas  letliag  In  oow  ait 
wonc  in  many  mprctt  than  in  187);  becnnt 
larger  amounts  are  tavdvcd.  and  the  entire  ooii»> 
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try-  ■  loAriiv.  CoM  ■>  beng  shipfMd  npiAy 
to  Esisfn;  sad,  at  the  nte  «t  which  it  has  been 
yng  tor  Ilw  patt  ten  wmIb,  ters  dna  sis  months 
ww^d  pM  gold  at  a  pivniam.  .  .  .  I  do  not 
want  Co  uniMeeMsmlT  alanm  ytn,  but,  «»  «a  old 
acqnaintawi;  I  desire  to  icB  yoa  that  this  part 
of  rlwCDuntr7ha9  to'gotbimgh  the-firt"  bdoce 
it  wtH  Mart  a  new  en  of  prasperity. 

THE   PANIC  OF    1^} 

By  1893  financial  distress  came  in  like  a 
flood.  Mr.  Hill  was  ready  for  it.  His  per- 
sonal checks  for  $2,000,000  were  given  to 
saw  commercial  undertakings  in  St.  Panf, 
Minneapolis,  and  the  Northwest  from  failure, 
on  account  of  inability  to  obtain  credit  even 
on  good  coltateral,  and  to  keep  from  ruin 
hundreds  of  individuals,  rich  and  poor, 
wfio  thronged  not  only  his  business  office  but 
the  hall  of  his  home  from  early  morning 
till  late  at  night,  beseeching  the  financial 
aid  which  alone  could  prevent  the  sweeping 
away  of  all  that  a  life  of  labor  and  saving  had 
got  together.  He  kept  the  railroad  company- 
in  an  impregnable  position. 

The  monetary'  conditions  of  the  country 
bad  become  desperate.  The  Silver  Purchase 
Act  depredated  the  currency  monthly  and 
gave  promise  of  worse  to  come.  Public 
distrust,  acting  throi^h  the  "endless  chaii^" 
dre<r  gold  steadily  from  the  treasury  and 
sent  it  abroad.  The  money  of  the  country 
kept  its  parity  with  gold  only  through  the 
sales  of  bonds  for  treasury  account.  This 
could  not  gp  on  forever.  Everybody  felt 
the  blight  of  distrust  and  foreboding, 

Presideot  Cleveland  had  by  this  time 
made  up  his  mind.  No  matter  what  the 
effect  might  be  upon  his  personal  fortune 
or  Bpon  his  party's  foture,  the  country's 
safety  took  precedence.  He  determined  to 
me  not  onty  the  full  strength  of  hfs  individ- 
tial  relations  with  public  men,  but  the  whole 
power  of  his  office  to  force  through  a  repeal 
of  thfc  law  compellmg  monthly  purchases  of 
silver  bullioo.  He  did  not  underrate  the 
cost.  He  was  averse  to  disrupting  his 
inrty.  he  hated  the  tho^ht  of  executive 
intervcmiea  in  a  l^lalive  affair,  h* 
loathed  the  use  of  patrmiagr  to  inf^D«nae 
ivces.  All  these  feelings  he  thrust  into  the 
tockgnNwd  CD  save  the  cMmtry  from  swiftly 
advandac  ruin.  In  a  leccer  to  him  dated 
July  4,  1899,  Mr.  Hil  tuif^af^  the  great 
■atianil  — iwiiiiy  t»  wpw  w«m  a|H 
pnval  of  kvcovM: 


Yoor  pndamatlaa  callfng  Coafp^sctDgetber 
on  the  ^h  of  Aupuf,  and  the  reafom  givtn  there- 
for, have  met  with  the  moct  unaDimous  and 
hearty  approval  on  the  part  of  the  people  through- 
out this  section.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
timely.  * 

Mr.  HiH  hdteved,  ai  bottom  in  the  ab- 
stract  theory  of  bimetallism.  A  permanent 
ratio  between  the  metals,  fixed  by  any  one 
country's  taw,  he  knew  to  be  an  impossibil- 
ity. He  was  always,  in  the  ten  years  of 
Slruggte  with  the  free  silver  "ghost  dancers," 
as  he  called  them,  and  throughout  the  whole' 
period  of  inquiry  and  discussion  leading  up 
to  the  establishment  of  the  federal  reserve 
banking  system,  an  active  and  consistent 
friend  of  sound  money.  He  states  fully 
and  plainly  his  platform  on  the  money  ques- 
tion in  a  letter  written  in  the  summer  of 
1893  to  a  public  man  who  was  wavering 
between  his  duty  to  his-  coantry  and  the 
demands  of  his  constituents  who  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  tide  of  Populism: 

-  The  silver  interests  of  the  United  Stales  ^re 
greater  than  those  o£  any  other  country  except 
Mexioo,  and  I  certainly  would  be  glad  to  see  silver 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  as  money  all  over  the 
world;  but  the  United  States  cannot  buy  the  silver 
prodnct,  simply  to  benefit  those  who  produce  it, 
any  nMie  than  they  can  buy  the  coal,  or  wheat, 
OF  any  «tlier  product  of  the  coontry;  and  any  at- 
tempt to  d*so  wiR  reuilt  in  disaster,  not  only  to 
the  silver  interests,  but  to  all  other  interests  in  the 
land.  For  more  than  a  year  past  we  have  heard 
the  sifver  men  say,  "Let  the  gdd  go,  and  silver 
win  take  its  place!"  The  recent  action  of  the 
Sritish  Government  in  India  has  shown  the  utter 
faltacy  of  such  ideas:  and  whenever  the  United 
Stales  Govemmeat  ceases  to  maintain  the  parity 
betwcea  its  gold  and  silver  in  circulation,  a  silver 
dollai  will  pass  for  fifty  cents,  and  no  more;  while 
the  wheat,  corn,  oats,  meats,  cotton,  and  other 
articles  that  furnish  the  bulk  of  our  cxpons  will 
stin  be  sold  on  a  gold  hasis,  and  will  bring  no  more 
than  they  do  now.  There  cart  he  no  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  silver  until  the  United 
Slates  is  on  a  gold  basis  with  the  other  nations, 
and  declares  to  the  world  that  it  has  the  ability 
to  provide  itself  with  suflicient  gold  to  maintain 
Its  position. 

During  this  whole  period  Mr.  Hill's  views 
of  men  and  meawtes  were  ii^uenced  ma- 
terially t^  this  issue,  which  had  come  to 
i&pmatmi  to  him  not  oaly  an  •caoomic  but  a 
mona  tcM.  Me  Um4  by  Mr.  ClcvdaDd 
t»tkm  wmij    He  daplmvd  ihe  apoaln^  ol 
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the  pariy  to  which  custom  and  natural 
disposition  had  atiacheJ  him.  He  had  no 
scorn  too  deep  for  the  man  who,  in  1S96, 
by  it-curing  the  Dcmncralic  nomination  for 
:IV  Pr«idcncy  on  a  frt-c  silver  platform. 
broWe  the  last  tic  between  that  parly  and  its 
ancient  faith.  He  fouglu  tlut  candidacy 
with  .all  the  means  at  his  command.  He 
madf  common  cause  with  the  enemies  of  the 
free  silver  propaganda,  regardless  of  party 
afTttiationi.  He  ri-mained  a  convinced  Dem- 
ocrat at  hirarl,  but  spelled  the  word  with  a 
small  letter  as  often  as  with  a  capital. 
Until  the  last  chaff  uf  the  cheap  money  pre- 
tension had  been  thn^^lied  out  of  the  party 
by  the  flail  of  repeated  political  defeats,  he 
had  little  sympathy  for  tt.  He  spoke,  he 
wrote,  he  cofitribuled  fund»  for  education 
m  sound  money  principles  everywhere,  but 
especially  throughout  the  wild-eyed  and 
wild-idesd  communities  uf  the  Northwest. 

J.    J.    It.    ON    HIS    tMI-LOYLLS'   ACTlVintS 

And  he  was  especially  severe  upon  any  ai- 
Icnipl  to  use  the  company  or  its  employees 
(or  any  outside  or  ulterior  purpose.  In  1890 
he  received  complaints  that  an  employee 
had  been  running  political  caucuses  and 
otherwise  displaying  what  Mr.  Cleveland 
called  "pernicious  activity,"  Instantly  a 
personal  order  went  Irom  headquarters  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  system,  in 
these  words: 

While  evrty  mao  has  a  rij^t  to  vote  as  he  pleases 
and  do  ai  hr  pl»«n  »ith  his  own  vote,  it  ii  a  rule 
urtbcaimiuny  th.ii  na  fitrcmin  will  be  pcrmitied 
touMthbpoiition  ,    .  .  forany polilkalpurpose. 

He  dealt  with  equal  severity  with  at- 
tempts to  use  a  conncclion  with  the  com- 
pany for  personal  financial  advantage. 
The  following  order,  given  thai  year,  covers 

this  phase  of  the  rclalion  between  employer, 
employed,  and  the  public  interest: 

Since  my  return  from  (he  West  I  have  under* 
■lood  thai  a  iramberof  men— some  of  whom  have 
been  in  our  employ — have  gone  into  protpvctivr 
lown-wlin^  on  the  line  of  the  ruad.  1  with  yau. 
would  insinict  all  your  engineers,  and  through 
them  your  men.  thai  no  man  will  be  permitted 
to  rtniAin  to  ihe  company's  service  who  a  mixed 
up  Milh  anything  of  the  kind  And  further,  lo 
avoid  their  making  a  st>ucu  of  any  luch  vcnturei, 
(et  me  now  imtrun  you  thai  no  staitons  an  to  be 
located  where  ihcy  hase  bought  KTvund.  Wr  do 
not  dnirc  that  our  rniptoyc<n  thall  in  any  manner 


take  advantage  of  any  informaiion  snllen  tfttouglr 
their  service  with  the  conifMny.  On  nceipi  at 
this  I  wish  that  you  would  examine  your  own  nffice 
and  see  if  any  one,  either  iypc»Ti<cr  operalors 
or  clerks,  has  had  access  to  coptcs  of  your  rtfuni  to 
me.  and  find  out  if  Ihcy  are  in  any  mannet  miied 
up  in  any  of  these  dealt.  //  tivtt  11  a  ihaJam  «f 
tuipiciim  atliubid  to  tbtm,  dhckurt*  item  «f  mk/. 
Chat  will  he  the  only  safe  course  for  us  oM  and  ^ill 
set  a  good  ciample  toijihcrs  In  llie  future. 

A  conductor  on  the  railroad  had  been  dis* 
charged  for  a  violation  of  the  company's 
rules.  The  man  had  a  powerful  "patl." 
The  organization  behind  him  controlled 
votes.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  a  certain 
United  States  Senator  from  a  Northwestern 
state,  backed  up  by  two  members  of  Ihe 
Bench,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hill  a  request  for 
his  reinstatement.  In  view  of  the  relation 
of  legislative  and  judicial  authority  to  raft- 
road  control  at  Ihe  lime,  it  was  a  pctitioa 
to  be  granted  if  possible;  and  if  not.  to  be 
handled  most  tenderly  and  apdogclically. 
Mr.  Hill's  reply  follows; 

I  desire  (o  say  that  we  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsihiliiy  for  lives  and  property  committed  to 
our  care.  Thercspomibility  ba  heavy  one  and  «t 
cannot  discharge  it  by  lelaining  undoirablc  trau»> 
men  in  our  employ.  I  am  suriwised  thai  thcst 
Jud)^  should  siofark>wer  themselves  m  to  nuke 
iheir  request.  They  cenainly  should  know  better 
We  have  l>ccn  compdled  la  make  it  a  rule  thai 
where  a  tTaioman,  who  i*  dtKhargrd  lor  caoM, 
seeks  reinitjlemcitl  through  any  judicial,  political, 
or  other  pull,  he  has  destroyed  all  chance  lor  r^ 
emptuyment  with  this  company. 

I  wtiuld  be  ^ad  to  do  anything  lor  yoa  penoiw 
ally,  as  you  well  know,  but  you  would  be  the  Ud 
one  to  ask  me  to  destroy  the  disctpltnc  in  our  or- 
pniutkin.  You  are  at  liberty  lo  send  this  lo 
either  oe  bolh  of  the  Judges,  and  I  hope  ihey  will 
know  belirr  rtext  time  We  have  didiculty  cnaa^ 
in  securing  good  men,  and  this  dilTkully  mold  bf 
greatly  increased  if  we  paid  any  attention  lo  svch 
requests,  even  from  the  Bench. 

CANAMAV    RECtrROCTTY 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  rccF 
procity  between  the  United  Stales  ud 
Canada.  His  connection  with  one  by  birth 
and  with  the  other  by  allegiance,  and  the 
management  of  a  railroad  s)-stem  carryuv 
passengers  and  freight  that  zigcan>(l  bach 
and  forth  across  the  internatioaal  boundary 
for  some  thousands  of  miles,  made  any  othtt 
doctrine   unthinkable.    A   believer   in   the 
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grncfal  theory  of  free  trade,  it  secowd  to 
bim  iDOBt  stupid  of  all  to  build  a  wall  be< 
tween  the  big  growing  cotnmunities  of 
North  America.  As  a  plain  busmess  propo- 
sition he  could  not  brook  the  folly  of  otv 
structing  commercial  intercourse  with  a 
country  that  was  not  only  a  nei|^bor  and 
economically  in  circumstances  Kke  our  own, 
but  also  one  of  our  best  customers.  Even 
when  the  reciprocity  idea  was  unpopular,  he 
proclaimed  it  bcddly.  In  1906.  he  urged 
such  a  policy  before  the  Merchants'  Cub 
of  Chicago,  Two  years  later  he  pleaded 
for  it,  as  a  step  toward  free  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  gave 
tbe  same  message  in  Winnipeg,  in  1909, 
when  tbe  Canadian  Club  entertained  him 
and  Lord  Strathcona.  He  repeated  and 
enlarged  upon  it  at  the  Canadian  banquet 
in  New  York  City  in  1910.  Probably  no 
single  cause  contributed  so  much  as  did 
his  efTorls  to  its  final  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  and  the  passage  of  a  reci- 
procity act  during  the  administration  of 
President  Taft. 

By  an  ironic  turn  of  events  it  was  Canada. 
that  now  refused  to  grace  the  wedding  feast. 
Mr.  Hill  never  ceased  to  believe  that  both 
coantries  would  come  to  their  senses,  and 
that  eventually  trade  would  be  as  free  be- 
tween Manitoba  and  Minnesota  as  between 
Wisctmsin  and  Michigan.  Below  this  was 
his  deep  consciousness  of  fraternity  between 
the  fnited  Statcs,Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Dominion  Government  gave  a  banquet 
on  June  13,  1913.  to  delegates  attending 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Bankers' 
Association  at  Ottawa.     Mr.  Hill  said: 

The  pBpIc  of  the  two  oountries,  ctoce  kin  by 
blood,  mbeihan  of  a  OHntnoB  tradition  and 
iliMprt  whb  a  liloE  miiiiiiii  la  the  world,  should 
■Dt  BUMndtntaod  each  other.  There  is  no 
jmptr  place  far  jedoaqr  or  hostility  betwcea 
than.  Though  we  live  each  under  his  own  flag, 
it  B  fitting  that,  in  the  ankncwn  procession  of 
IraittM  evcats,  two  owDtries  that  now  domtiutc 
tte  istcrtss  and  the  pnpeu  of  this  coniincnl 
^Hali  be  ibe  leaden  of  the  new  woM  in  cvety>- 
ihing  that  stands  km  the  fMsferity  and  the  peace 
ef  mankind. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
the  centcnnary  of  the  omclusion  of  peace 
between  the  United  Sutes  and  Great 
Britain,  he  said: 


Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  sMoal  move- 
meat  among  the  nations  iti  favor  of  peaci^  tboM 
wbose  mother  tongue  is  Englisli  will  never  a^MO 
lake  tip  arms  against  ooe  another. 

Most  cordially  was  his  feeling  recipro- 
cated. Canadians  could  scarcely  have  been 
prouder  of  him  if  the  tie  of  citizenship  had 
been  added  to  that  of  birth. 

He  was  intensely  interested  in  the  subject 
of  monetary  reform.  He  had  fought  de- 
lusion and  dishonesty  in  currency  legisla- 
tion, tooth  and  nail,  all  his  life.  He  studied 
the  Aldrich  plan  thoroughly.  He  objected 
to  it  because  it  opened  the  way  to  a  possible 
political  control.  After  it  had  been  side* 
tracked,  he  prepared  by  request  a  tentative 
hot  ciunprehensive  plan  of  his  own.  It  was 
drawn  on  sound  principles  and  scientific 
lines.  It  divided  tbe  country  into  districts 
whose  central  banks  should  be  conducted 
by  men  selected  by  all  the  banks  of  the  dis- 
trkt;  but  the  votes  were  to  be  cast  not  in 
the  ratio  of  capital  stock  but  by  a  system  of 
proportional  representation,  so  that  a  few 
large  banks  could  never  secure  control. 
One  of  its  best  characteristics,  which  nobody 
dared  to  reproduce,  was  the  substitution  of 
reserve  notes  for  the  greenbacks,  so  that  this 
smoldering  firebrand  might  never  again 
threaten  a  conflagration,  when  blown  upon 
by  the  breath  of  commercial  disaster  and 
public  illusion. 

When  the  federal  reserve  system  in  its 
present  form  was  adopted,  though  in  several 
important  respects  he  disapproved  it,  he 
threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  to 
make  it  a  success.  This  was  characteristic 
When  he  fought,  he  put  every  ounce  of  his 
strength  into  the  blow.  When  the  fight  was 
over,  he  did  not  sulk  or  grouch.  He  began 
to  make  the  best  of  things  and  to  shape, 
with  such  instruments  as  remained,  the 
public  conduct  to  the  public  good, 

"the  cost  of  high  living" 

Exasperated  equally,  about  this  time,  by 
the  recltless  extravagance  and  display  of  the 
big  cities  and  their  copyists,  and  by  the  per- 
sistent wail  over  high  prices,  he  coined  an 
epigram  wftich  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
all  over  the  country  and  brought  home  an 
unwelcome  truth  to  unwilling  minds:  "The 
trouble  with  the  country  just  now  is  not  the 
high  cost  of  living,  but  the  cost  of  high 
living." 
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No  public  event  or  his  long  life  stirred 
him  more  deeply  or  hdd  him  by  an  inicnser 
coniinuing  interest  than  the  outbreak  and 
changing  fortunes  of  the  European  War. 
There  could  never  be  any  question  where  his 
sympathies  would  lie.  Approving  the  posi* 
tion  of  the  United  Slates  as  a  neutral,  he 
was  personally,  heart  and  soul,  with  the 
cause  of  the  Allies.  He  studied  intently 
every  issue  growing  out  of  the  war  that 
might  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  United 
States.  He  never  showed  more  creative 
imagination  ur  more  cogent  reasoning  than 
when  he  discussed  the  probabilities  of  an 
unprecedented  situation  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

He  opposed  a  federal  merchant  marine,  on 
the  ground  that  it  tended  to  involve  Ibis 
country  with  the  belligerents,  and  also  inevi- 
tably must  driveprivaieenterpriseouiof  the 
shipping  busini-ss.  On  the  oihi-r  band,  he 
urged  government  insurance  of  shipping 
as  the  only  policy  that  could  meet  the 
emergency,  keep  our  Hag  ujwn  the  seas,  and 
assure  the  carriage  of  our  products  destined 
(or  European  markets. 

His  greatest  ser\icc  in  this  connection, 
however,  was  the  probably  decisive  effect 
of  his  approval  of  the  first  Anglo-French 
loan.  He  gave  prompt  utterance  to  his 
opinions  and  went  to  New  York,  by  request. 
10  lend  to  this  iransattion  his  dear  ideas  and 
his  decisive  influence.  He  spoke  just  as 
simply  and  convincingly  as  he  was  wont  to 
before  the  Northwestern  farmers.  He  said 
that  England  and  France  did  not  need  to 
get  this  money  and  credit  half  as  much  as 
the  United  Slates  needed  to  give  it  to  them, 
look  at  our  own  situatittfiif  we  refused!  We 
were  producing  foodstuffs  and  manufactured 
articles,  crude  oil  and  collon,  that  we  must 
sell  outside  of  this  country.  If  we  could  not 
sell  them,  our  own  producers  would  be 
ruined.  We  could  not  sell  Ihcm  without  a 
buyer.  The  fmancial  necessities  of  the 
only  countries  that  could  take  these  commo- 
dities off  our  hands — because  they  alone  had 
cofltrot  of  the  ocean— and  the  growing  de- 
moralization of  exchange,  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  10  buy  unless  Ihey  could  draw 


against  ca&h  or  credit  on  this  side.  It  wjsas 
plain  as  a  pikestaff  to  Mr.  Hill  that  we 
should  have  had  to  offer  such  a  loan,  for 
our  own  salvation,  if  it  had  not  bi-cn  asked 
for.  He  pointed  out  that  no  money  would 
go  out  of  this  country.  It  would  stay,  so 
thai  drafts  in  payment  for  supplies  for* 
ni^ed  could  be  made  against  it. 

From  the  first,  he  followed  every  develop- 
ment of  the  w.-ir,  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the 
counting-room.  like  one  whose  own  fortune 
and  country  are  at  stake.  He  read  every 
line  of  news  about  it.  He  stopped  to  glance 
at  every  bulletin.  He  would  open  the  big 
atlas  in  his  office,  trace  the  day's  operaliont 
wilh  the  point  of  his  pencil,  locate  the  spot 
in  Asia  Minor  which  the  Russians  had 
reached  and  the  probable  next  stage  of  their 
advance,  argue  the  possibility  of  a  circuit 
by  land  from  Gallipoli  to  Constantinople 
as  a  quick  means  of  forcing  the  Dardanelles. 
Here,  however,  as  in  considering  the  war 
loan,  as  in  everything,  his  first  thought 
and  his  final  thought  were  for  his  country. 

He  showed  what  course  this  country  ought 
to  follow,  and  what  fate  hung  upon  its  wis- 
dom or  its  folly  when  the  lumuli  and  the 
shouting  should  have  ceased,  The  lavt 
article  by  him  printed  in  pamphlet  forro  was 
entitled  "  Preparedness  for  Peace."  Here  a 
his  main  conclusion: 

Tb«  question  of  ecoiMniie  prcptrvdncu  K 
then,  fur  us.  mainly  ■  qursiionof  cdpit.ilAiMllabar. 
The  first  atMJ  greaiesi  need  of  thu  country  ia  llw 
coming  era  is  payrolls:  payrolH  (or  sti  thgw  H 
vmrki  for  tbcne  whoic  occupation  «itl  br  faWf  - 
rupied.  and  for  tbme  oihm  vAio  w-ill  cook  afrf* 
into  active  compciiiion  with  the  me*  iHio  Iqr 
down  the  rifle  loco  back  to  (he  factory.  Ibc  mia^ 
and  (he  (arm  If  Ibc  Mack  shaikiw  whkk  the 
war  has  cast  upon  ihc  future  grncratiom  <d  Co- 
rope  ii  net  to  darken  our  national  life  aho,  ww  inaM 
he  prepared  to  nxvt  lh«e  new  cotidilkns  mat 
with  p»<iti<Lal  oratory,  but  with  Ihc  economic 
weapons  by  which  alone  they  can  be  nusicrcd. 

Not  by  any  legerdemain  ai  U'ashingloA. 
not  by  protective  tariffs  or  anti-dumping 
laws  or  any  other  hocus-pocus,  did  he  belirv« 
that  we  could  save  ourselves  and  keep  tmt 
leadership  in  an  untried,  remade  world. 


I 
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^  STAIRWAV- 
ThrpOMiton  o<  (hr  nnwahir  unirway  itt'rT  ii  ^H*  hmi 

lirl   tjnvn    ftuni   il>   (uih-I    hi    ilir   ivilinit    inrii   iIh-   riaifn 

bcfciw 

A  Mechanical  Farm  Helper 

Aff.^'  inonih\  1^  the  Wokid's  Wokr    puK- 
ltsl)«l  JTi  jiimunl  u(  4  device  for  aiJinM  ilie 
Utmet  m  hl»  Jul)'  I J»ki  whkh  cfHilil  be  f Jktrncit  lo 

■  hr  Imni  iif  jfi  juiiMnolnle.  On  page  ii)  is  jJi-vke 
Inf  llir  t-imir  njiurr.  uhKh  runt  Ihr  thrrshing  ma- 
[chmc.  iiie\h  corn,  ctium>  hullcr,  cic .  I>u*  which 
[ohuiRi  111    pnMTT  fmm   ihr   nar  wheels  <rf  .in 

■  iiti)[mit>ile  I  he  device  i.iinu»l«  of  an  iron 
(n)inru<tfk  iipnn  which  Ihr  nulo  ii  Kjckcit  lai  ihjt 
lite  whrchof  Mw device,  whkhoperaif  ihe  pulley*. 
jre  m  lontaci  and  rc«jK«(  hy  the  dnve  whecK 
of  ihc  rnoluf  ut 


A  Disappearing  Stairway 

AN  [NGEMOUSttAirwsy  ihAl  (nidi  back  out 
fi(  Ihc  wjy  when  not  in  hk  ii  b«in|  InMolted 
in  nuny  hiimo  «hrn-,  owing  to  i  Utk  ot  spji<c.  J 
pviin^ncnt  tuirwjv  «ouM  br  inconvenient  Kor 
iraihing  the  4tti<^  nr  (nr  >c<e>«  lo  t  nxim  which. 


though  ntcoury.  it  so  (title  in  ine  n  to  rcDilrr  ■ 

il3lionary  iiairw^y  unnMeiury,  ihr  folding  itjii<>i 
way   is   S    mnsi    Ultelul   ajjuncl.      An   o|)min||   tij 
nudern  the  Aoornf  (lie  room  tiiwhi>:h  IheMairw^r] 
i\  Id  IcjJ      A  panel  fils  snuKlv  into  Llii>  j|icnurr] 
ami   a  Ihc  imlf   pari   viuMc  in   the  nv>m   htrtoi 
when  Ihc  itjirwii)'  it  fuldi-d  luck     lu  let  dtr»tl 
the  \iain  u  pefwm  in  the  lower  motn  hjt  merdyl 
[11  puTI  J  chain  whikti  rcb!jis»  the  iJKh  in  ll 
p.ine)      I  tic  p,ind  vpenii  jlvwly  jfhl  ihr  luin  raHJ 
irniHithly  ilown.  Held  inrhock  hy  cminier  hjbrucsl 
until    ihey    rcich    Ibr   floor      Ihr  tiprrjiinn  ofJ 
foldinK  ^i^k  the  sUirway  t«  equally  Mmple.  ocilf' 
rlir  thxhieM   pmsure  lirinii  netouo'  lu  r»ll  the 
vUinhui:ku|K)n  llic  panel,  whi^fi  U  then  auloflUd- 
.-;)'ly  lified  up  inio  the  cetling. 


Rcgulaiin>?  the  Furnace  by  Clock-wvrk] 

THCKir.ll   •lyiti-mf  tor  reguUlittg  Ihe  lurtUfl 
.luliMiiaitcally    are    ikiI    nrw.  an    ingmiuHl 
sthcme  has  Tcccnily  been  <levi^  for  jdjutnng 
itic  lurnjcc  by  me^ni  of  jn  jbim  cluck      tn  ihn 
tystrm  the  alarm  ctnck  n  faM<nrd  to  the  waiLl 
cloM.-  to  the  furnate.     Near  the  abrm  ckfck  n  velJ 
J  lever  »tlh  a  strong  spring  »x  one  crnj  »fi)4.fc  ttl 
held  itown  by  Ihc  alarm  key      M  each  end  dti 
the  lever  are  faiiencd  aiiAi  which  b>  pulleys  nf\i 
lale  the  draft,   the  damper,  and   Ihr  fire  tkut.1 
>upposc,  the  alarm  i*  sel   for  j  *,  h     tJnc  axd 
hiitJ^  open  the  damper,  anulber  cord  keeps  Oprq 
I  he  firr  door,  1^  mcani  uf  a  nulcbed  slick,  lo  Ihal^f 

I" 


STARTING  TIlIi:  FfHNACR- 
nw  alarm  ckxk  tm  (he  wMl  rmar  Um  Iwinv  ammMt»i 
a  lever  lo  winch  are  mnaOttd  oMrti  lav  n^iOtimg  *4 
hmwpwftit 


Man  and  His  Machint-s 


II? 


'  Arr  will  nor  bum  ion  ijirjckly  ;ii  night,  and  j 
is  fittcncd  lo  Ihr  lib  ptt  door,  whiih  is 

Pmmpily   it    fivt   ihf   abim   jpirv   n(f 

Thr  liry  on  the  bjick  o(  ihr  clocK.  fcv.tJvtng,  rc- 
irsK^  the  \e\tt.  which  ipnngs  ur.  (•MVM'ning  thr 
I  nn  nnr  end  to  th«  iJjmper  nn  thr  Duf  dropi. 
_Vt  the  v»m»  nine  the  nnuhnl  titck  hnldiiiK  "[wn 
(he  fin-  Jwir  IS  jerknl  out  o(  pl'^  f*.*  'he  pull  of 
Ihe  cnrii  nhich  h^i  been  fjtlcnnl  to  the  other  end 
tbe  lever,  jnd  the  d'lOT  twingi  thui  uhile  this 
en  the  lower  cord  lervri  t>j  swing  wpen  tlw 
•»h  yit  iWtf.  jIIowthk  3  draft  of  air  lo  enter, 
jitifieni  In  «ijri  up  iht  snuiuldeting  Are 


Apparjius  for  Determining  the  Test 
Weight  of  Grain 

'Hf^  Urmen  of  the  %'«ftcni  uaxa.  11  i%  ukl. 

hj%T  been   li»infi  j   xrejl    dejl   uf   monev 

ltmuK^  Ihe  injccuraoes  in  weighing  gr:iin  «hen 

*     ifti  ro  the  market,  tti  in  j|>pji,itui  fi>t 

'hr   vteighl   per  hu&hel  'it  gi.iin   <*-*i 

.  iMTii  :<!  itjn(l4r^ue  ihe  m«ih<Kl  ol  determiniii)) 

|he  te»l    alight*  jmt  rwluie  the  privirul  error 

iin  in  mjlfing  (he  tetl       Ihe  uppjutu^ 

twn  pijni:   fi)  The  stand,  with  the 

■ivrrllff*  pan.  ind  ij)  the  ic4t  keilk, 

^<(b  1  «pn:ul  tvjm      In  lesiing  gnin  the  hopper 

I  fiOeJ  »ilh  the  griin  and  the  t  jIVe  Jl  the  Iviliom 

lopnial.  dllowin^  tlie  gram  lofill  the  lest  keiili- 

ilO  II  avedlow'}      [he  hopper  jrm  it  twung 

■I  af  ifce  wav  lo  ibc  left.     The  cxtos  grain 


-WITH  AN  ALARM  ClOCK 
llw  alvw  «B  ofl,  tu      > 

.«di  dm  terutn  -II 

r  «o  iW  flt»  in  Ihr  iwTu. ' 


— willtn  !■:     r-ir-sRS 


The Sairwiiy  hUmi  in  I'  i' 
ul  iia  praKnot  *  Jl ' 


tur  only  indiuiicin 
iheccUifli 


fmm  ihc  tnp  of  ihe  IctI  kettle  h  tiruck  off  with 
three  iigzjg  motions  nf  the  spennl  siroker  f  he 
beam  jrm  is  htiHight  into  its  forward  position. 
Afi»r  hooking  ihe  test  keitle  10  ihe  shoii  jrm  o( 
The  vpTiijI  unlr-he^im.  Ihe  piitwon  Ihe  lower  beam 
muM  he  pJji'nt  ji  une  of  ihc  gr,idujtiont  showing 
a  weight  lower  than  the  umple  ii  cKpcfled  lii 
weigh,  .ind  the  operation  is  complcleO  by  moving 
the  pui»e  on  the  upper  har  to  a  point  nrceuary 
tfi  make  the  beam  halaiure 


Combined  File  and  Table 

FOK  Ibc  convenience  of  draughtsmen,  a  ftiv 
(or  holding  drawtngt  has  heen  comhtnet] 
with  a  drawing  tahir  which  saves  much  time  and 
labor  in  walking:  to  and  fro  between  Ihe  two  The 
drawing  tabic  (oMs  back  inio  the  lru«t  panel  of 
the  lilc  anil  nred  onlv  he  let  down  when  nvviJed. 
Ihe  hie  domains  twenty  pockets,  and  when  a 
draughisnan  has  finished  nuking  his  drawing 
t<n  the  taNe  he  needs  unly  («•  slip  il  mto  oOf  <if  the 


Tn  iixndxrtiic  ihr  mMhod  ul  dctirminins  Ihr  leal 
•ncht  nl  cram  aikI  to  itdocr  the  [iFniOaal  aror  m  tnok' 
mi  Ibeuat 

pnckeli.  vjlhoui   having  iu  cirr)*  il  to  a  im^rt' 
duuni  file. 


A  Novel  Surfacing  Machine 

FOK  luHjcing  cuuntetv   (faki,  l^Met,  cluirt, 
ijf  oiheffyrntlwrf,  Iherr  is  iwiw  m]nu(j::iurRt 
a  unique  little  mMchxac  ihat  is  easily  hJndl<^  ;iml 


does  the  work  thorooclity  and  quicUy.  It  coo- 
litis  nt  a  roller  aiiached  to  i  sm^II  clmric  tnelor 
which  CJn  tv  rnnnKteil  oilh  any  utilimrv  ciccltk 
Uinp  Mxkri  anit  ii  mountftl  upon  iinall  tmo^ai 
*btcii.  The  mrlaar  n  of  cyfitulcr  omiirurtion. 
a^  this  wDfk»  nuRt  raptdly  on    ^  'ThJ 

ii  maiJp  ffiim  j  »t«l  »hril,  cji  '■"* 

.(  hisli  ipecil  (or  prrlrct  btiiihinj^  I  he  tt>IVi 
itiovtrrril  «ith  Ml,  whtCh  acis  15  a  cuiMoD  lot  Tit; 
undpapcr  thai  is  houihl  around  M. 


A  OIMIIINATION   HI  K   AND  TABtK 
The  Imni   mnd  ol  Um  ide  Mr  hoWifu  tfa»wmi  < 
Iw  convCTied  uito  a  ubtc  br  Ituins  odwb  t^  k 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVRNTS 


IF  t.alnin<.-»s  thdt  pt-rvadixl  all  inir 
urT^nKcnirnts  1i*t  gcllii)};  our  Iroufn 
inio  AcTual  combat  in  this  w;ir  was 
rudely  broken  by  Ihc  arrival  of  Marshal 
Jaffre.  He  did  nui  minimize  the  nixcssiiy 
of  fnod,  munitions,  and  ships,  nor  did  he 
mioimizc-  ibc  impcinancc  of  mrn. 

The  neccssiiirt  o(  the  situation  began 
to  come  hntnc  lu  os  «ith  thi-  arrival  of  the 
BrKbh  and  French  missions,  Dvspiic  (heir 
nitteni  dcsirv  iml  lu  seem  to  meddle  in  our 
klfain.  the  impression  became  abundanilv 
plain  thai  there  W3«  ample  opptmunily, 
UT^ent  nrLeisily,  f(ir  us  tn  get  inIo  the  war 
•1th  all  the  vigor  that  we  possess.  Their 
coming  dispelled  the  notion  that  the  war  was 
all  but  «-on  and  that  we  should  not  really 
get  into  it  extrepi  with  tnoney  and  food. 
The  incrciicd  activitv  of  the  suhmariocs 
and  ibe  repitris  of  mtlilani'  conditions  in 
Rusiia  ihjt  niiBht  mean  a  danBcrous  reverse 
knt  Metght  to  the  serious  messages  uf  Dal- 
fcKtr.  Rndgex  V'iviani.  and  Jotfrc. 

Thauf{h  we  declared  that  war  ciisted  on 
April  Tiih.  in  the  minJs  of  many  Americans 
war  rtallv  began  in  the  first  week  of  May. 
The  feeling  that  the  distress  in  Austria  and 
the  unrest  m  Germany,  the  Allied  ulfensi\x 
on  ihr  WL^siern  (n>ni  and  Ihe  defeat  of  the 
Turks  in  M«-sopolamia.  meant  the  speedy 
etkiiA  the  wit  ((ave  wav  to  a  realiiialloii  that 
the  war  mt(thi  Last  a  lonp;  iim<-  vet  and  lh.it 


we  must  ficc  it  .is  a  long  war  and  bcreat 
to  see  it  throufch  on  that  basis. 

War  economy,  war  taxes,  war  conditions 
of  business,  men  at  the  front  and  more  men 
to  follow— these  things  began  lu  he  actuali- 
lii's  and  not  merely  academic  discussions. 
The  coming  of  the  British  ami  French  com- 
missions made  almost  as  much  of  a  change 
in  the  .\meric.in  altitude  as  did  the  declara- 
tion of  war  itsdf.  Viw}'  turned  a  light  upon 
the  problem  that  put  iron  for  a  long  struggle 
into  the  souls  of  men  who  had  not  seen  what 
the  road  might  he  ahead. 

These  s<)ldi«-rs  ami  Slat^-smen  who  visited 
us  came  primarily  to  serve  their  own  coun- 
tries and  the  great  cause  for  which  their 
countries  light.  But  the>'  have  served  us 
even  more  than  they-  have  served  Fngland 
and  France.  This  is  our  war.  and  thesi-  men 
have  helped  us  Iretnenilouslv  to  gel  Ibe 
measure  of  this  war  of  ours.  The>  have 
told  us  how  they  miscalculated  it.  the>  have 
let  us  sec  that  we.  too.  were  miscalculating 
it.  and  they  have  lhereb>  gi^'en  us  invalua- 
ble aid  in  meeting  the  priiblem  successfully. 
For  this  wc  thank  them  and  thank  them 
heartily. 

We  realise  that  we  must  put  into  I  he  strug- 
gle t»ot  only  our  utmost  etTon  but  also  our 
utmost  speed.  And  there  is  no  danger  of 
doing  loo  much-  We  nuisl  trust,  mtt  to  the 
enemy's  weaknesses,  but  to  our  own  9lren||lh. 

P»<c It  (a     All rtidiU io*ml 
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Our  Need  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment 

THE  distinguished  foreigners  who 
have  recently  visited  the  United 
States  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
obsetA'ing  more  than  a  powerful  nation  sud- 
denly assembling  all  its  resources  for  war. 
The>'  have  had  a  splendid  chance  to  watch 
the  American  political  system  in  complete 
operation.  Recent  events  have  disclosed, 
as  they  have  seldom  been  disclosed,  all  the 
weaknesses  as  well  as  the  strength  of  our 
CiHistitution  and  our  party  organizations. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  America's 
participation  in  the  war  will  bring  in  great 
spiritual  and  material  gains.  Certainly 
this  crisis  has  already  graphically  portrayed 
changes  in  our  Congressional  organization 
which  are  essential  to  orderly  and  cfTicient 
government. 

The  great  drawback  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, as  the  World's  Work  has  pointed  out 
repeatedly  in  recent  years,  is  that  it  gives 
littk  opportunity  for  responsible  party 
government.  Government  by  parties  is 
our  An^o-Saxon_  heritage;  it  is  the  method 
along  which  both  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
can mind  instinctively  works.  The  men 
who  framed  the  Ccmstitution  evidently 
aimed  to  eliminate  pany  government,  re- 
garding it  as  an  evil  thing,  incompatible  with 
the  dmocratic  ideal.  With  this  idea  they 
framed,  a  constitutitxi  which  made  no  provi- 
sion for  party  government.  But  the  fathers 
could  not  destroy  a  racial  political  instinct, 
and  hardly  had  the  new  government  started 
befoR  the  masses  of  the  people,  as  in  obedi- 
ence to  natural  law,  began  to  divide  into 
two  great  parties.  Our  political  history 
for  more  than  a  century  thus  represents 
party  go>*emnient  working  with  a  rigid  con- 
sthntktn  which  ignores  party  organization. 
Under  thb  sj-stem  we  can  have  a  President 
«rf  one  party  and  a  Congress  of  another;  we 
itbe  Presidential  Cabinet,  which  has  no 
ite  responsibility  for  legislation; 
■ad  we  have  law-making  chambers  that 
may  be  harmonious  parts  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, but  which,  as  we  have  recentl>- 
scen.  may  frequently  work  at  cross  purposes 
»ith  it.  We  have  no  such  thing  as  a  definite 
administrative  programme,  backed  by  a  uni- 
fied party  and  controlled  by  a  definite,  able 
leadership. 


In  other  words,  wc  do  not  have  responsi- 
ble party  government. 

This  explains  the  spectacle  Washington 
has  presented  in  recent  months.  The 
Democratic  leader  in  the  House  has  been 
.Mr.  Kitchin,  who  has  mainly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's programme.  Under  a  properly 
working  parliamentary  system  a  leader 
who  found  himself  called  upon  to  oppose  the 
party  programme  would  promptly  resign. 
But  Mr.  Kitchin  has  tenaciously  used  his 
office  to  oppose  his  party's  will.  Another 
great  party  post  in  the  United  States  is  the 
speakership  of  the  House,  and  here  again 
we  find  Mr.  Clark,  not  endorsing  his  party's 
policy,  but  stubbornly  opposing  it.  Our 
party  loaders,  the  men  who  have  charge  of 
the  party's  policy  in  both  chambers,  are 
the  chairmen  of  committees.  But  the 
Washington  crisis  found  nearly  all  the 
important  committee  chairmen  opposing 
their  own  President  and  the  programme 
of  their  party  associates.  Senator  Stone, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, voted  against  the  declaration  of 
war.  Mr.  Dent,  chairman  of  the  Military 
.Affairs  Committee,  fought  the  Administra- 
tion's conscription  bill,  so  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  presented  the  anomaly  of  a 
Republican  piloting  this  great  Administra- 
tion measure  to  victory.  Fortunately,  the 
whole  proceeding  had  one  redeeming  aspect. 
There  is  one  agency,  under  the  American 
system,  which  can  represent  the  popular 
will  and  which  can  obtain  definitely  party 
action.  That  is  the  President.  Recent 
events  have  demonstrated  once  more  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Presidential  lead- 
ership. Seldom  in  our  history  has  the  Presi- 
dent loomed  so  conspicuously  as  the  one 
department  of  our  government  through 
which  the  people's  will  really  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  Government. 

The  Congressional  Committee  system 
largely  explains  the  events  of  the  last  few 
months.  On  thi-sc  committees  promolicm  is 
simply  a  matter  of  seniority.  The  chairmen 
arc  not  the  members  who  have  demonstrated 
the  greatest  capacity,  but  merely  those  who 
arcoldest  in  service.  .Mr.  Kitchin  heads  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  so  be- 
comes party  floor  leader,  because,  man>' 
years  ago,  he  started  at  the  foot  of  this  com- 
mittee and  rose  to  the  top  simply  because 
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his  predecessor?  died  or  retired  from  Con- 
gress. Thai  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Stone 
heads  the  Seruili'  (^>mmiltw  on  Korrign 
Relations  and  Mr.  Di-nt  the  House  Com- 
milice  on  Military  Affairs.  The  absurdity 
of  this  s>'sicni  has  been  pointed  out  many 
times,  but  seldom  have  its  dangers  been  so 
completely  demons  traled.  The  selection 
of  t:ommillee  leaders  on  some  basis  thai 
would  give  the  abk-st  men  and  assure  the 
harmonious  coordination  of  party  organiza- 
tion would  be  a  considerable  step  forward  in 
the  direction  of  responsible  government. 


Pork  and  Patriotism 

CONGRESS,  in  the  main,  has  shown 
an  admirable  altitude  tn  the  present 
situaiion;  yet  certain  members  of 
both  Houses  are  evidently  prepared  to 
obtain  such  advantage  as  they  can  for  their 
localities.  The  pork-barrel  instinct  is  prob- 
ably the  most  dc«p-scatcd  in  the  Congres- 
sional psycholog>';  even  Amenca's  greatest 
international  crisis  has  not  succeeded  in 
stifling  it.  A  number  of  bills,  introduced 
early  in  ihe  present  session,  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  illustrating  the  sort  of  thing  against 
which  we  must  be  perpetually  on  guard. 
Senator  Smoot  has  put  in  a  measure  ap- 
propriating Si,a5o.ooo  for  a  munilitm  fac- 
tory in  Utah.  Representative  Hulbert,  of 
New  Vork,  wants  f  10,000,000  for  the 
development  of  an  intcr-coastal  canat  along 
The  Atlantic  and  $30,000,000  for  improving 
New  York  Harbor  for  naval  purposes. 
Senator  frclinghuysen.  of  New  Jersey,  asks 
Saou,ooo  for  a  target  range  and  camp  in  the 
Great  Pierce  Meadow  in  New  Jersc)'. 
Representative  Lobeck,  of  Nebraska,  de- 
mands $100,000  to  p3ve  a  so-called  military 
road  from  Fort  Crook  to  Fort  Omaha,  and 
tj,ooo.ooo  to  establish  a  military  service 
school  at  Fort  Crook.  Mr.  Raker,  of 
California,  would  appropriate  $),;oo.oon  to 
build  a  military  road  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Lakcview,  Ore,  and  Mr.  Curry,  from  the 
same  slate,  thinks  the  Nation  should  spend 
yi.oDo.ooD  for  a  munition  plant  at  Bcnicia 
and  $300,000  on  a  storehouse  at  the  same 
place. 

Some  of  these  proposals,  possibly  all  of 
them,  may  have  great  military  importance 
in  our  conflict  with  the  German  Empire. 
We  may  safely  presume,  however,  that  the 


best  miliiar)'  n^inion  will  hardly  endorse 
them  all.  But  this  u  not  ibv  poini  at  issue. 
Ihe  bills  emphasize  precisely  the  way  in 
which  we  cannot  fight  a  victorious  war. 
Wc  have  voted  $7,000,000,000  for  war  pur- 
poses, not  to  establish  a  new  ConjpTssional 
grab-bag.  but  to  provide  the  resources  indiv 
pcnsable  in  attaining  our  military  end.  That 
Senators  and  Congressmen  sltuuld  rrgard 
this  as  a  huge  fund  for  p.n reeling  among  their 
districts  is  not  surprising;  but  these  Senators 
and  Congri-ssmcn  are  not  military  c-xprrts, 
and  their  judgment  as  to  where  mihlary 
roads  and  coastal  canals  and  munitim 
factories  will  best  promote  the  public  wdfare 
has  little  value.  Probably,  in  the  prrtml 
temper  of  the  Nation,  all  these  private 
schemes  for  spending  public  money  will 
have  litUe  consideration.  In  that  spiritual 
and  material  houscc  leaning  which  the 
United  Stales  will  undergo  as  a  result  of  ihr 
present  crisis,  the  pork-barrel  tendency 
should  be  suppressed,  along  with  much  of 
our  other  outworn  political  and  govern- 
mental lumber;  and  the  country  should, 
therefore,  insist  that  Congress  scotch  iti 
earliest  appearance  in  this  present  sessioii. 

The  Russian  Phenomena 

THE  course  of  Democracy  in  Rus&ii 
is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
phenomena  in  the  world.  While 
in  the  midst  of  war  and  tulTcring  fronf  war's 
results  in  full  mc»ure,  the  ancient  regime 
which  ruled  180  million  people  was  ended 
and  a  Provisional  Covcmmcnt  took  its 
place  with  less  blood.shed  than  in  any  other 
great  revolution. 

The  Provisional  Government  was  made  up 
of  the  Duma,  the  decled  legislature  of  Ruv 
sia,  and  the  various  cabinet  ministers  cboKs 
by  the  Duma.  An  organization  of  the 
Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers*  Deputies 
consiitutcti  iisi-lf  a  kind  of  second  chamber 
to  give  these  classes  better  rrpreseniattoa 
in  the  new  order  of  affairs. 

The  Provisional  Government  camcthrottgh 
the  first  two 'months  without  any  scrioas 
difTicuIlies.  The  workingmcn  went  hack 
to  their  benches  after  a  comparatively  shun 
delay.  There  were  only  a  few  instances 
where  discipline  in  the  army  broke  down  lor 
the  moment,  ihoufch  it  had  been  and  con- 
tinued  to   be   inadequately    supplied  and 
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therefore  subject  to  reverses  if  the  Germans 
could  spare  men  for  a  large-scale  attack. 
Most  important  of  all,  no  immediate  dis- 
sension developed  between  the  Provisional 
Government  and  the  more  radical  elements 
of  the  community. 

The  radicals  organized,  and  accepted  the 
leadership  of  the  Council  of  Workmen  and 
Sddiers'  Deputies,  which  continued  to  hold 
sessions  in  the  Duma  building.  The  Coun- 
cil was  a  source  of  strength,  rather  than 
weakness,  to  the  Provisional  Government, 
because  it  made  for  unity  of  action.  In  a 
sense  it  corrected  the  unrepresentative 
character  of  the  Duma,  the  majority  of  which 
is  elected  from  the  large-propertied  classes. 
Supported  by  the  Council  of  Workmen  and 
Soldiers'  Deputies,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  retain  the  support  of  the 
more  democratic  elements  of  the  country. 

In  the  Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers' 
E>eputies  the  more  extreme  of  the  radicals 
were  permitted  to  present  their  views. 
Among  the  extremists  several  "interna- 
tionalists" protested  against  war,  and  ad- 
vocated a  general  peace  immediately.  Ger- 
many tried  to  use  these  extremists.  One  of 
the  leaders,  Lenine,  who  was  in  Switzerland 
when  the  Revolution  took  place,  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  through  Germany  in  order 
to  reach  Petrograd  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Tlie  fact  that  he  accepted  a  special  train 
across  German  territory  discredited  him 
even  before  he  arrived  in  Russia.  The  doc- 
trinaire speeches  of  this  firebrand  aroused 
no  enthusiasm,  and  he  soon  became  a  leader 
without  followers. 

Americans  were  disturbed  by  the  reports 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  extremists, 
and  thought  that  a  considerable  and  influ- 
ential group  in  Russia  was  actually  consider- 
ing mit  only  peace,  but  even  separate  peace 
with  Germany.  It  soon  became  evident, 
however,  that  this  agitation  was  magnified 
by  German  influence,  with  America  as  the 
objective.  The  idea  was  to  make  Americans 
apprehensive  over  the  situation  in  Russia 
during  the  first  weeks  after  the  declaration 
of  war. 

The  radical  leaders  in  Russia  forced 
the  Provisional  Government  to  define  more 
dearly  the  aims  of  the  present  war  so  far 
as  the  new  Runia  was  concerned.  Under 
pressure  from  thb  source,  the  Provisional 
Government   formally  announced   that   it 


relinquished  the  claim,  made  by  the  former 
Government,  for  the  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople. For  the  Russian  radicals  refused 
to  support  a  war  of  aggression.  But  the 
same  radicals  emphasized  that  Russia  must 
fight  on  until  she  has  liberated  herself  and 
also  helped  her  neighbors  to  liberty.  They 
insisted  thai  Turkey  must  become  Turkish 
with  all  German  influence  eliminated,  that 
Poland  must  be  liberated  and  united  in  all 
her  parts,  including  Posen,  and  that  Serbia 
— the  Greater  Serbia — must  be  reestablished. 

The  peasants  accepted  the  change  of 
government  without  protest.  There  was  a 
pronouncement  with  regard  to  the  land  ques- 
tion in  order  to  reassure  the  peasants  on  this 
point,  which  was  naturally  uppermost  in 
their  minds.  It  was  announced  that  the 
Crown  and  State  lands  would  be  turned  over 
to  the  people.  This  will  be  nothing  more 
than  the  opening  up  of  these  vast  areas  to 
"  homesteaders."  The  Church  lands  were  to 
be  secularized.  There  was  no  mention  of 
any  "forcible  expropriation"  of  private 
lands.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  peasants  have  passed 
from  the  communal  system  of  land  tenure 
to  private  ownership  of  the  land. 

In  all  previous  political  movements  in 
Russia  the  peasants  have  resorted  to  the  only 
weapon  of  political  struggle  which  they  had 
at  their  disposal,  namely,  agrarian  disorder? 
and  rioting.  It  was,  therefore,  not  surpris- 
ing that  again  rioting  occurred.  But  the 
agrarian  disorders  were  confined  to  a  few  dis- 
tricts and  did  not  assume  any  large  propor- 
tions; for  the  peasants  have  finally  become 
"politically  conscious,"  and  also  organized, 
particulariy  through  cobpcrative societies  and 
peasant  unions.  These  organizations  worked 
against  any  sporadic,  elemental  rioting  that 
would  have  compromised  the  Revolution, 
particularly  at  the  front,  among  the  peas- 
ants fighting  in  the  trenches. 

The  new  Provisional  Government  took  a 
whole  series  of  measures,  the  aim  of  which 
was  to  unify  the  country  for  the  more  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war.  The  limita- 
tions with  regard  to  residence,  education, 
and  choice  of  profession  to  which  the  Jews 
of  Russia  were  subjected  under  the  old 
regime  were  repealed.  All  the  laws  passed 
during  the  last  decades  which  contravened 
the  constitutional  guarantees  given  to  Fin- 
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Uod  were  annulled,  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  prepare  the  solulion  of  the 
Polish  quesiion.  and  il  was  formally  an- 
nounced that  Poland  would  he  allowed  lo 
work  GUI  its  destiny  along  the  line  of  ind«> 
pcndmce. 

The  first  task  of  the  new  Oovemmcni  in 
Russia  was  belter  organization.  The  local 
representatives  of  the  oid  .Ministn,'  of  Irt- 
tertor.  whose  sole  activity  during  the  last 
>-cars  has  been  to  "police"  the  country. 
were  dismissed  and  were  replaced  by  the 
presidents  of  the  local  Zcmstvo  Boards.  In 
Ihb  group  of  men  Ihc  head  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment has  a  staff  of  trained  administra- 
tors, men  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
population  in  each  district,  and  men  with 
whom  he  has  been  working  for  the  last 
Ihirly  months,  through  the  All-Russian 
Zonstvus  Union. 

The  first  instructions  given  to  llie  new 
CDVcmors  were  to  get  the  food  supplies 
from  the  villages  to  the  army  and  to  the 
urban  centres  Russia  has  been  particu- 
larly handicapped  in  this  food  problem,  as 
in  other  war  problems,  bv  the  inadequate 
railroad  facilities  of  the  country.  Under 
the  old  T^itnc,  becauM.-  of  bureaucratic 
routine  and  corruption,  the  existing  rail- 
roads were  not  useid  to  the  full  measure  of 
their  capacity.  But  c\'en  with  able  hand- 
ling and  management  Russia  does  not  have 
sufficient  means  of  communication.  The 
oAkial  suggestion  from  Russia  has  been  (hat 
America  can  assist  Russia  particularly  at 
this  point,  and  that  the  American  Commis- 
sion to  Russia  contain  railroad  experts,  who 
could  help  Russia  solve  her  greatest  problem 
— thai  of  transportation  of  supplies. 

The  Revolution  did  not  immedtately 
change  the  military  condition.  It  remained 
full  of  pending  dangers.  But  the  Revolu- 
tion. tKi  matter  whether  this  Provisioiuil 
Government  b  entirely  successful  or  not, 
did  change  the  wh<^e  complexion  of  the 
world  for  the  future. 

As  long  as  the  Tjuir  and  the  autocracy 
in  Russia  coniinurd  in  power,  the  Kaiser 
had  a  potential  friend  among  his  enemies. 
The  abolition  of  the  theory  of  divine  right 
could  have  ito  ofTicial  Russian  support. 
Tlic  true  character  of  the  war  was  clouded 
so  long  as  the  autocracy  of  the  Czar  re- 
mained. And  the  future  was  even  more 
cloodcd.   for  the  chances  were  extremely 


giKxl  that  (^ar  and  Kaiser  would  get  to- 
gether after  this  war  to  stop  ihi:  spread  of 
the  Democracy  which  meant  the  end  of 
both  of  them.  The  end  of  the  llohenjol- 
lerns  as  3  war  programme  only  look  on  vigor 
and  life  with  the  fall  of  the  Romanoffs. 


The  Isolation  of  Japan 

THF.  Russian  Rc\-olulion  had  a  large 
share  in  making  a  great  change  in 
affairs  in  the  Tar  East. 

japan  had  marked  out  her  place  in  the 
sun.  It  rose  in  Japan  and  set  in  Chiiu. 
And  she  had  made  an  arrangenKni  with  the 
autocratic  rulers  of  Russia  that  would  let 
her  carry  on  this  ambition,  She  had  an- 
nounced that  she  did  not  wish  400,000.000 
.\siaiics  (the  Chinese)  at  the  council  table 
of  ihe  Powers-  She  intended  to  speak  for 
Ihcm.  Her  penetration  of  China  was  pro- 
ceeding when  the  Russian  Revolution  put  a 
change  on  the  face  of  affairs.  A  government 
thai  renounced  all  claim  of  territorial  ac- 
quisition foriiself  could  hardly  be  counted  on 
loc(x>pcrate  in  helping  Japan  acquire  partic- 
ular privileges  and  concessions  in  China. 

And  then  another,  and  lo  the  Japanese 
equally  surprising  and  unpleasant,  event 
happened.  China  accepted  the  President's 
suggestion  that  all  neutrals  follow  the  Unitnl 
States  and  break  off  diplomatic  rdaliuns 
with  Germany.  Dr.  Rcinsch.  the  American 
Minister,  persuaded  the  Chinese  to  take  the 
step,  and  the  Japanese  were  confronted 
with  a  situation  that  inevitably  meant  thai 
the  400,000.000  Asiatics  would  be  repre- 
sented at  Ihe  peace  conference  by  them* 
selves  and  not  by  Japan. 

Moreover,  they  came  in  at  the  stiggcstion 
of  the  United  States,  and  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  American  Minister  al 
Peking;  and  the  United  States  is  therefore 
morally  bound  to  do  e\'erylhing  within  rea- 
son lo  Sec  that  the  results  of  that  action  ire 
benefictal.  In  thus  bringing  the  Cbtnesc 
Republic  into  full  international  reiatbn- 
ship  we  have  done  Ihe  biggest  icl  of  friend- 
ship (or  China  since  John  Hay  announced 
our  interest  in  China's  territorial  integrity 
and  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door.  The 
Revolution  in  Russia  and  Dr.  Reinsch  have 
given  China  another  lease  of  life. 

In  such  ways  docs  the  democratic  irafube 
spread  over  the  world. 
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Mr.  Fleurot's  Article  from  Petrc^rad 

MR.  ARNO  DOSCH-FLEUROT.  the 
correspondent  of  the  Woild's  Work 
who  was  in  Petrograd  during  the 
thrilling  days  of  the  coup  d'etat  which  ended 
in  the  abdicaticKi  of  the  Czar,  cabled  the 
magazine  that  he  was  mailing  an  article 
describing  the  events  he  witnessed  during 
that  historic  week.  Since  that  message 
was  received,  repeated  eff(Hts  to  reach  him 
by  cable  have  failed.  The  article  has  not 
yet  reached  America;  whether  because  it 
has  been  suppressed  by  some  censor,  sunk 
by  a  sulnnarine,  or  sent  via  Siberia  and  the 
Pacific,  the  editors  do  not  know.  They  still 
expect  to  receive  it,  but  it  is  too  late  to  be 
printed  in  this  issue  of  the  World's  Work. 
This  explanation  is  made  because  the  article 
has  been  widely  advertised  and  doubtless 
many  readers,  familiar  with  Mr.  Fleurot's 
earlier  articles,  will  be  disappointed  not  to  see 
ti  in  this  number  of  the  magazine. 

A  Twentieth  Century  Holy  Alliance 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  the  three 
great  autocratic  Powers  of  Europe, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  pro- 
mulgated that  "piece  c^  sublime  mysticism 
and  nonsense"  which  has  since  been  known 
in  history  as  the  Holy  Alliance.  On  the 
Mirface  this  document  seemed  to  be  merely 
an  agreement  between  these  divindy  ap- 
pointed autocrats  to  treat  themselves  as 
broChen  and  to  rule  their  peoples  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
rdigion.  It  was  perhaps  not  strange,  con- 
sidering the  source  from  which  this  alliance 
came,  that  the  chief  way  of  perpetuating 
Christian  ethics  presently  appeared  to  be 
the  suppression  of  popular  government 
wherever  it  showed  its  head.  In  particular 
these  sovereigns  regarded  it  as  their  duty 
to  restore  to  Spain  her  New  World  colonies 
which,  folkvwing  the  example  of  their  North 
American  neighbor,  had  revolted  and  started 
up  republics  (rf  their  own.  This  actitm 
powerfully  influenced  American  history, 
since  it  inspired  the  promulgation  of  that 
doctrine  of  no  further  European  colwiization 
on  this  hcmttpbere  which  has  since  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Monroe. 

Despite  this  bond  between  North  and 
South  America  then  have  been  times  when 


the  two  continents  have  not  seemed  to 
understand  each  other.  Hence  the  attitude 
of  Central  America  and  South  America  on 
our  entrance  into  the  war  has  come  as  such 
a  delightful  surprise.  The  leading  states 
have  taken  their  stand,  at  least  sympa- 
thetically, by  our  side. 

The  historic  American  objection  to  en- 
tangling alliances  hardly  applies  to  a 
close  association  between  the  republics  of 
North  and  South  America  in  the  world's 
last  great  battle  for  democracy.  Formal 
treaties  will  hardly  be  necessary,  but  such 
an  alliance  would  be  a  holy  one  indeed,  and 
a  fit  answer  to  the  one  which,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  reactionary  Powers  of  Europe 
engineered  against  the  New  World.  One  of 
the  three  nations  which  organized  that 
autocratic  conspiracy — Russia — has  her- 
self now  become  a  democracy.  The  other 
two  parties  to  the  old  Holy  Alliance,  Prussia 
and  Austria,  are  still  fighting  for  the  same 
principles  which  inspired  them  in  this  his- 
toric association  of  a  century  ago.  But 
their  antagonists,  especially  those  in  the 
Western  world,  now  present  a  different  spec- 
tacle. A  hundred  years  have  made  them 
mighty  in  all  the  things  that  are  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  North  and 
South  America  will  fulfil  their  mission  only 
when  they  join  hands  in  the  assertion  of  the 
principles  on  which  theirnaticMial  lifcdcpends. 


The  German  People;  the  German 
Government 

WE  ARE  fighting  the  present  war  on 
the  theory  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  theCerman  people  and  the 
German  Government.  President  Wilson 
made  this  distinction  plain  in  his  speech 
asking  for  a  declaration  of  war.  The  world 
is  still  hoping  that  this  better  German 
nature  will  assert  itself;  that  the  outraged 
German  nation,  led  astray  by  a  Prussianized 
aristocracy,  will  rise,  throw  off  their  kaisers 
and  kings,  and  reestablish  a  German  nation 
on  the  basis  of  democracy. 

Many  arc  cynical  concerning  this  sup- 
posed difference  between  the  German  people 
and  their  masters;  yet  here  and  there  we  get 
an  occasional  light  upon  the  matter.  A 
few  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Mr. 
Gerard,  late  Ambassador  to  Germany,  spoke 
before  the  Canadian  Cub  in  New  York. 
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He  lold  one  anrcdoic  which  illustrates,  in 
a  significant  way,  the  natural  kindly  in- 
stincls  of  the  German  peasants  and  the 
brutality  of  their  Government: 

"One  day  1  read  in  the  North  Grrman 
Caieitt  a  paragraph  which  lold  thai  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  northern 
German  town  had  been  guilty  of  improper 
and  unpatriotic  conduct  toward  prisoners 
of  war.  and  that  they  had  been  jailed  for 
varying  terms  and  their  nami-s  printitl  in 
the  NoTlh  GermaH  Ca^rtU.  that  their 
names  might  be  exposed  to  shame  and 
Ihetr  falsity  made  known  to  generations 
of  Gentians  to  come. 

"I  said  to  myself,  'Good!  At  last 
some  of  these  Germans  are  to  be  punished 
for  maltreating  prisoners  of  war.'  I 
directed  ihc  American  Consul  there  to 
make  a  report  on  the  matter.  He  sent 
back  word  thai  a  trainload  of  Canadian 
prisoners  of  war  was  being  taken  through 
the  town  when  it  was  necessary  to  put  ihe 
train  on  a  siding.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
communicated  to  curious  townsfolk  ga- 
thered about  the  train  that  they  were 
starving  and  had  rwthing  to  drink.  The 
townspeople  had  given  them  food  and 
drinkand  that  was  Ihc  crime  forwhich  they 
wcrt-  imprisoned  and  held  up  1o  shame." 

A  German  people  whose  natural  feelings 
lead  them  to  treat  prisoners  with  kindness; 
a  German  Government  that  imprisons  them 
for  such  displays  of  humanity — is  this,  after 
all,  a  true  picture  of  Ihe  German  Empire? 

As  it  is  certain  that  a  long  course  of  train- 
ing in  savage  doctrine  was  able  lu  make  most 
of  these  people  act  as  savages  or  applaud  the 
savagery  of  their  countrymen,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  their  ordinary  human  in- 
stincts, if  trained  under  a  decent  doctrine, 
might  nuke  a  decent  nation  of  them  after 
enough  time  has  dajwed  for  ihcm  to  gel  rid 
ofthe  feeling  that  Ihcy  must  defend  iheircon- 
duct  in  this  war.    Anyway,  it  must  be  tried. 

Doing  One's  "Bit"  by  Economy 

SAVE  money  and  buy  bonds"  is  al- 
ways excellent  advice,  but  it  is 
especially  timely  when  we  have  the 
fliiancing  of  part  of  the  greatest  war  in  his- 
tbry  on  our  hamis.  We  arc  the  rrwsl  ex- 
travagant people  in  the  world  and  we  were 


riding  at  a  reckless  pace  when  the  Kaiier 
forced  us  into  this  war.  Il  is  lime  for  cmy 
one  to  stop  and  take  account  of  resources. 
Higher  taies  are  ahead  in  one  form  or  an- 
other for  everybody,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  investment  capiul  is  to  be  de- 
flected from  other  channels  into  United 
Slates  Government  bonds.  It  will  be  per- 
forming a  patriotic  duty  to  buy  these  Kmds, 
or  to  place  one's  savings  in  other  securities 
and  thus  increase  the  total  investment  capi* 
tal  of  the  countr>-.  Money  hid  in  chimney 
corners  earns  nothing  for  the  owner  and  is  of 
no  use  to  the  country'.  Money  in  a  check- 
ing account  is  of  little  more  use  as  it  cannot 
be  placed  in  permanent  investments  by  ihc 
hank.  But  if  ihc  0%^'ner  draws  it  out  artd  buys 
sound  securities  he  is  helping  lo  finance  the 
business  of  Ihc  country,  and  in  return  he  gets 
interest  on  his  money. 

When  the  war  started,  nearly  three  years 
ago.  the  American  people  did  practise  real 
economy.  The  overwhelming  uncertjinty 
of  the  situation,  taken  with  local  buimcss 
disturbances,  was  the  cause.  Savings  i£- 
cumulated  rapidly:  and  it  was  largely  due 
to  that  short  period  of  universal  economy 
that  we  were  able,  after  the  first  shock,  to 
lake  back  fn>m  Europe  a  Urge  amount  of  our 
own  securities  without  any  trouble.  TYven 
b  not  yet  apparent  as  great  an  incentive  for 
such  economy  at  this  time,  but  neverthelesi 
the  need  for  it  is  as  urgent  if  %-e  are  to  remua 
independent  o(  the  investment  capital  of 
Europe  after  the  war.  Wc  arc  likely  to  havv 
to  do  so  for  many  years  at  least,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  prepare  to  do  so  permanently. 
In  the  face  of  the  present  world  catastrophe 
we  should  not  be  spending  9^x1.000.000  a 
year  for  pleasure  cars  atKl  asking  the  French 
peasants  to  finance  our  railroads.  Neither 
should  wc  be  Spending  nearly  $3,000,000,000 
for  tobacco  and  liquor. 

Some  of  the  prominent  families  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  using  their  automobiles  for  busi* 
ness  purposes  only,  because  thry  fee]  that  Ihe 
Government  will  need  the  gasolene.  Though 
their  primary  reason  is  r>ot  individual 
economy,  this  is  an  illttstration  of  one 
way  that  personal  saving  can  be  efTrcicd. 
Every  family  can  think  of  some  luxuries  they 
can  well  dispense  with  and  thus  incrraoc 
their  savings  for  invcstmrnl.  By  practic- 
ing ecofwmy  in  regard  to  such  thing*  iSey 
will  also  help  in  releasing  men  for  the  Armjr 
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and  Navy  and,  what  is  of  as  great  import- 
ance, for  employment  in  industries  more 
necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
war  and  for  meeting  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
tr>-  and  our  allies. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  Office  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  more  than  (700,000,000  worth 
of  food  is  needlessly  wasted  in  the 
Nation's  kitchens  annually.  With  the  food 
situation  of  the  world  more  critical  than  it  has 
been  in  modem  times,  the  need  for  economy 
in  the  kitchen  is  urgent.  Mr.  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  head  of  the  new  National  Food 
Board,  says  that  the  needs  of  our  allies  can- 
not be  supplied  except  through  "the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  and  actual  and  rigorous  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  American  people." 

There  are  opportunities  for  every  Ameri- 
can to  help  fight  the  War  of  E)emocracy. 


Gold  and  Food  and  Bonds 

THE  value  of  gold  is  measured  in  terms 
of  what  it  will  buy.  We  cannot  eat 
gold;  before  it  can  be  of  service  to 
us  it  must  be  converted  into  S(»nething  we 
can  eat  (»*  use.  And  in  terms  of  such  things 
h  has  a  fluctuating  value.  The  same  amount 
of  gold  can  always  be  coined  into  an  equal 
number  of  dollars,  but  it  cannot  always  buy 
the  same  amount  of  potatoes.  It  is  evident 
that  the  more  gold  there  is  in  the  world  the 
less  value  it  can  be  expected  to  have  for  buy- 
ing commodities;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  production  of  gold 
would  tend  to  cause  lower  prices. 

Last  year  there  was  a  decline  in  the  world's 
gold  production,  the  output  being  the  small- 
est in  six  years  with  the  exception  of  1914, 
when  the  outbreak  of  the  war  affected  mining 
operations  generally.  It  was  a  falling  off  in 
the  output  in  Australia  and  in  the  United 
States  that  caused  the  decline.  A  greater 
production  in  South  Africa,  to  meet  the 
British  Government's  urgent  demand  for 
gold,  did  not  offset  the  decline  elsewhere. 
Mexico's  gold  output  for  three  ycai3  past 
has  been  only  about  one  third  of  its  former 
production.  But  even  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  increase  there  after  that  coun- 
try's internal  troubles  are  seuled,  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  known  gdd  mines 
at  the  world  have  reached  their  maximum 
production.    Of  course,  tbere  is  the  chance 


that  new  gold  fields  may  be  discovered,  but 
that  chance  grows  less  every  year. 

In  addition  to  the  new  gold  dug  from  the 
ground  theTe  has  been  added  to  the  stock  of 
available  gold  money  since  the  war  started  a 
considerable  amount  that  was  formerly 
hoarded  or  had  gone  into  jewelry  and  the 
arts.  After  the  war  some  of  this  will  go  back 
into  hiding.  It  will,  therefore,  take  more 
than  a  normal  increase  in  gold  production 
then  to  keep  commodity  prices  up,  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same.  Economists 
estimate  that  approximately  an  annual  in- 
crease of  3  per  cent,  in  the  world's  gold  stock 
is  necessary  to  maintain  stable  prices. 

Of  course,  the  let-up  of  the  war  demand 
for  food  and  materials  will  be  the  principal 
influence  that  will  bring  aboutjeduced  prices 
after  the  war.  They  will  not  come  until  this 
demand  is  over,  no  matter  what  the  gold 
production  may  be. 

For  the  average  man  this  question  of  the 
effect  of  a  decline  in  gold  production,  if  it 
continues,  is  of  importance  because  of  its  re- 
lation to  the  things  he  buys.  And  if  he  is  a 
bond-owner,  it  means  also  that  his  fixed 
rate  of  interest  will  be  worth  more  to  him  be- 
cause it  will  buy  more.  Therefore,  bonds 
should  increase  in  value  under  the  influence 
ofdeclininggoldproduction,  just  as  they  have 
declined  in  value  during  the  period  of  increase 
ing  gold  production  of  the  last  fifteen  years. 

A  Duty  New  York  Owes  to  the 
Nation 

THE  present  American  crisis  has  pro- 
duced no  finer  figure  than  Mayor 
Mitchel,  of  New  York.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  European  War,  he  has 
seen,  more  clearly  than  most  American  ofli- 
cials,  just  where  it  was  leading  the  United 
States.  Nearly  two  years  ago  he  took  the 
lead  in  getting  together  the  mayors  of  the 
largest  cities  and  associating  them  in  the 
fight  for  preparedness.  In  his  struggle 
against  municipal  crookedness  and  es- 
pecially against  its  main  exemplar  in  New 
York  City,  Tammany  Hall,  Mr.  Mitchel  has 
done  heroic  service;  but  he  has  realized  that 
he  has  had  a  higher  duty  even  than  this,  and 
that  was  in  awakening  the  people  of  New 
York  to  the  danger  threatened  by  German 
aggression  and  in  fortifying  them  against  it. 
Mayor  Mitchel  presides  over  the  largest 
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German  city  in  the  world  except  Berlin  and 
Hamburg;  yet  Soo,ooa  Germans  in  New 
York  have  so  far  given  no  trouble.  The 
great  skill  with  which  Mr.  Milehel,  in  as- 
sociation with  ht»  splendid  Police  Commis- 
sioner. Mr.  Anhur  Woods,  has  prepared 
New  York  for  any  pivssiWc  disturbances 
from  German  sympalhizm  IcsLifics  not 
only  to  his  ability  as  an  executive,  but  to  his 
keen  appreciation  of  civic  duly.  One  great 
section  of  the  United  Status  at  least  was  pre- 
pamj  for  war.  and  that  was  (he  one  over 
which  Mr.  Mii<:hcl  presides. 

New  York,  owes  a  duty  this  coming  fall 
not  only  to  itself  but  to  the  state  and  Nation. 
It  must  reelect  Mr,  Mitchel  to  his  present 
post.  Me  is  now  a  national  figure;  he  stands 
lor  the  highest  patriotism,  for  the  strongest 
resistance  to  an  autocratic  power  that  would 
destroy  our  institutions;  and  he  also  stands, 
perhaps  more  preeminently  than  any  other 
American,  for  that  new  spirit  of  cHkiency 
and  honesty  which  is  cver>'where  manifesting 
itself  in  the  government  of  American  cities. 
Not  to  reelect  Mr.  Mitcbcl  would  be  a 
backward  step  indeed. 

Cunarders  Launched  on  Our  Pacific 
Coast 

THE  Pacific  Coast  is  celebrating,  with 
what  seems  a  justifiable  pride,  an 
event  that  may  prove  to  be  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  the  present  worldwide 
shortage  of  shipping.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
ytiUrtidt,  a  new  Cunard  steamship  of  nearly 
6.O0D  Ions,  took  the  water  from  a  shipyard 
in  Portland.  Ore.  At  the  pn»eni  moment  the 
yards  in  Seattle  have  contracts  for  building 
fifteen  liirgc  Cunard  steamships,  seven  of 
Ihcm.  which  have  been  recently  signed,  call- 
ing for  vessels  of  9.000  tons.  The  ship  re- 
cently floated  St  Portland  is  the  first  ever 
buiti  on  American  soil  for  the  Cunard  Line. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  a  "liner."  belonging  rat  her 
to  the  class  professionally  krwwn  as  "cargo 
ships"  and  popularly  called  "tramps" — in 
oilier  words,  the  class  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  world's  traffic  is  carried,  and 
the  constnictton  of  which  represents  the 
foundation  c»f  my  nation's  shipbuilding 
^—^  industry. 
^B  A  year  ago  the  yard  on  the  Witlamclle 
^^  River  from  which  this  vessel  has  just  been 
r  launched  was  a  useless  mud  flat.     It  b  now 
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lh«!  site  of  a  plant  costing  $^Ki.oon,  in  which 
three  large  steel  ships,  in  addition  to  the  one 
just  launched,  are  under  construction.  The 
builders  had  to  bring  the  sled  (or  the  *^/»- 
trrtide  from  the  Eastern  slates,  but  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Northwest  Sleel  Company.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Bowles,  announced  that  "within  eigb- 
lecn  months  we  shall  be  making  all  the  sled 
parts  of  the  hullsof  our  vessels  on  the  Pacific 
Coast."  It  is.  of  course,  the  world's  de-martd 
for  shipping  that  has  caused  the  Cunard 
Company  to  go  to  our  Pacific  i'joisx  for  these 
new  ships,  England  has  taken  over  a  Urge 
part  of  her  meicanlilc  lU\-l  (or  war  purposes. 
German  submarines  have  sent  a  large  ton- 
nage to  the  bottom,  and  Ihc  F^n^tlish  yards 
arc  pressed  to  capacity  lor  the  constructioo 
of  war  vessels.  Yet  the  shipbuilders  of  ihc 
Pacific  Coast  insist  that  they  are  really  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  ru*w  industry-  *nd  that 
their  new  shipyards,  when  tfie  war  is 
finished,  will  ml  again  revert  to  their  prime- 
val condition.  Pe-jLCwill  find  the  mercantile 
navies  of  all  nations  depleted,  and  it  will 
take  many  years  and  utilize  all  the  ship- 
building facilities  of  the  world  to  make  giood 
these  losses.  .American  shipyards,  it  n 
believed,  have  great  advantages  over  thckse  of 
other  nations,  even  those  of  England  and 
Germany,  .\mcrican  manufacturers  can 
now  furnish  steel  at  an  even  lower  price  than 
can  their  European  competitors.  American 
shipyards  pay  higher  wages,  ti  is  true,  but 
perhaps  not  higher  than  turope.Vhen  the 
quality  of  the  work  is  properly  appraised. 
With  the  large  orders  already  in  hand  and 
with  the  larger  ones  that  will  come  with 
peace.  American  shipbuilders  will  gain  an 
extensive  experience  in  shipbuilding,  will 
siandnrdiiie  tjtcir  designs,  as  they  are  already 
doing,  di>d  thereby  greatly  reduce  costs;  ihcy 
will  learn  to  introduce  new  devices  and  labor- 
saving  machinery  as  high  ^-agcs .have  forced 
us  to  do  in  automobile  manufacture,  sted 
making,  etc.,  and  they  will  develop  a  brge 
force  of  trained  worker*.  Tliis  eipcriciKe. 
joined  lo  an  unrivaled  supply  of  cheap  steel 
and  other  materials,  may  yet  permanently 
restore  what,  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago. 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  indus- 
tries. This  ambition,  (ortunatdy.  has  the 
force  of  the  Administration  at  Wasbmgloo 
behind  it.  as  well  as  the  money  nrsaurca 
of  a  country  as  yet  unharmed  by  the  fiiUD* 
ciat  strains  of  the  war. 
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Sugar  On  a  War  Basis,  Too 

WE  HAVE  heardso  much  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  in  recent  years  that  most 
newspaper  readers  have  probably 
had  an  idea  that,  in  an  international  sense, 
it  was  a  gigantic  enterprise.  Not  until  the 
European  War,  however,  was  American 
sugar  an  important  commodity  in  the  com* 
merce  of  the  world.  We  made  much  sugar 
for  the  home  market,  it  is  true,  but  we  sent 
ccMnparatively  little  of  it  abroad.  Rarely 
do  statistics  disclose  such  an  abrupt  disloca- 
tion in  the  world's  market  of  an  essential 
article  of  trade.  In  191),  which  was  the  last 
peace  year,  American  refmcrs  exported  only 
38.000  tons.  In  1916,  they  sent  abroad 
703,885  tons.  The  housewife  who  has  been 
complaining  of  the  steady  increase  in  the 
price  of  sugar  will  find  the  explanation  in 
these  figurAt.  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  now  joins  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  and  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  as  a  beneficiary  from  war  contracts. 

We  need  a  map  to  understand  the  pre- 
s<Mit  sugar  situation.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  an  outline  of  Europe  with  the  present 
western  and  eastern  battle  fronts  indicated 
in  black  type.  Between  those  boundaries 
lie  Germany  and  Austria-l-lungar>',  and 
here,  up  to  August,  1914,  one  third  of  all  the 
world's  sugar  was  produced.  From  this 
source  England,  France,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  obtained  the  larger  part  of  their 
supply — a  supply  which  is  now  discontinued. 
The  Allies  not -only  import  large  quantities 
of  sugar  from  the  United  States,  but  they  are 
buying  on  a  targe  scale  the  raw  product 
of  Cuba.  This  island  supplies  American 
refiners  with  one  half  their  raw  sugar,  conse* 
quently  the  Americans  have  to  meet  Euro- 
pean competition  in  this  market. 

The  situation  is  especially  unfortunate  in 
that  pure  sugar  is  one  of  our  most  stimulating 
foods.  Here  is  a  problem  for  the  Food  Com- 
mission. Every  citizen  can  help  solve  it  by 
refraining  from  hoarding  unnecessarily  large 
supplies  of  sugar.  So  many  people  have 
been  buying  it  by  the  barrel  that  recently 
the  stores  in  ^few  York  City  have  refused 
to  sell  more  than  ten  pounds  at  a  time  to 
lo  one  customer.  By  Government  regulation 
of  its  export,  and  by  private  regulation  of 
its  consumption,  the  worst  evils  of  a  shortage 
can  be  avoided. 


The  Russian  Revolution  and  Jewish 
Immigration 

TH  E  ramifications  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  have  apparently  no  end. 
It  affects  American  life  in  countless 
ways.  The  best-informed  believe  that  it 
will  not  only  check  Jewish  immigration  to 
the  United  States  but  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jews,  which  is  already  assured,  will 
cause  thousands  of  Russian  Jews,  perhaps 
millions,  to  go  back  to  Russia.  Despite 
the  infamous  treatment  that  the  Jews  of 
Russia  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
the  Russian  autocracy,  they  still  have  the 
greatest  affection  for  that  country  and  look 
upon  it  as  their  fatherland.  There  is  also  a 
saying  current  among  the  Jews  that  Russia, 
except  for  its  reactionary  government,  is 
the  least  anti-Semitic  country  in  Europe. 
A  decrease  in  Russian  Jewish  immigration 
would  probably  be  welcome  here,  for  it 
would  make  less  acute  the  assimilation 
problem  of  the  United  States,  the  tendency 
of  these  people  having  been  to  settle  as  a 
mass  in  large  cities,  instead  of  distributing 
themselves  throughout  the  country.  This 
has  strained  our  economic  resources  lo  the 
utmost. 

The  new  immigration  law,  which  went 
into  effect  May  1st,  assumes  a  new  interest 
in  vievf  of  the  changed  conditions  in  Russia. 
This  excludes  all  alien  immigrants  more  than 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  some 
language.  But  it  excepts  certain  classes  — 
exceptions  that  were  inserted  mainly  in  the 
interest  of  Russian  Jews.  Any  immigrant 
who  can  show  that  he  comes  to  the  United 
States  to  escape  religious  and  economic  per- 
secution is  admissible  whether  he  can  read  or 
not.  This  is  the  motive  that  has  impelled 
practically  all  the  Russian  Jewish  immigra- 
tion of  the  last  thirty  years.  Thus  the 
new  immigration  law,  had  conditions  re- 
mained intact,  would  have  excluded  practi- 
cally no  immigrants  such  as  congregate  in 
large  numbers  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York.  With  the  removal  of  all  religious 
and  economic  disabilities  in  Russia  as  a 
result  of  the  Russian  revolution,  this  claim 
can  no  longer  be  made,  and  Russian  Jews 
will  now  have  to  be  able  to  read,  like  all 
other  immigrants. 

Thus  the  Russian  Revolution,  which 
liberalizes  Russian  institutions  with  regard 
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lo  the  Jews,  will  give  them  fair  opportunity 
where  Ihcy  arc  now  and  will  not  force  tlicm 
upon  ui  in  undue  numbers,  and  ihe  literacy 
Icsi  will  apply  lo  them  as  wdl  as  to  others. 
Ml  that  they  will  have  at  leist  to  read  (omc 
language  when  they  come,  which  gives  some 
ground  for  hope  that  they  will  learn  English 
jftct  ihcy  come  here. 

Shorter  Hours  Mean  More  and 
Better  Work 

THE  cry  now  being  raised  that  war 
preparations  should  not  be  taken  as 
an  excuse  for  abandoning  much  uf  the 
"social  legislation"  of  n,*cenl  years,  espe- 
cially that  concerning  shorter  hours  of  work, 
apparently  has  a  solid  basts,  judged  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  cflficiency,  the  shorter 
hours  probably  mean  more  and  betlcr  work. 
We  shall  get  a  larger  output  from  the  muni- 
tion factories,  the  canneries,  the  packing 
houses,  and  the  farms  if  we  insist  on  the 
observance  of  decent  working  hours. 

We  must  profit  from  all  the  tnisiakcs 
made  by  England  and  her  allies;  k-t  us 
profit  from  this  one,  also.  Professor  Kent, 
of  the  University  of  Brbtol.  recently  com- 
missioned by  the  English  Government  lo 
study  the  problem  of  fatigue,  has  just  sub- 
mitted his  report.  He  based  it  on  observa- 
tions made  of  3.000  men  engaged  in  jnanu- 
facturing  surgical  supplies  and  600  men  and 
women  making  steel  implements  of  war. 
His  exhaustive  report  considers  the  problem 
from  practically  ever)'  point  of  view. 
Fatigue,  in  his  definition,  is  diminished  efTi- 
ctciKy.  and  he  studies  it  in  its  relation  to 
overtime,  to  output,  to  rest  periods,  to 
lunches,  to  work  undertaken  before  recovery 
from  fatigue,  and  from  many  other  points  of 
view.  The  conclusions  on  the  effect  of  a  long 
workingday  seem  fairly  dehntte.  Numerous 
statistics  and  illustrations  are  presenled  to 
show  that  long  hours  decrease  the  output, 
and  that  the  greatest  menace  to  factory 
efliciency  is  overtime.  The  net  result  was 
that  shonenrng  the  working  day  one  sixth 
increased  the  output  %  per  cent.,  while 
dropping  from  a  ten-hour  day  to  an  eight- 
hour  dav  increased  ihe  product  by  13  per 
ccni.  Theexplanation.  savs  Professor  Kent, 
is  ihii  when  employees  worked  ten  or  iwdve 
hours  Ihey  loafed  to  per  cent,  of  the  time 
^bey    were    listless,    faiqiucd.    Abused 


nature  insisted  on   recuperatton.     He  alsS" 
found  thai  stopping  overtime  reduced  con- 
siderably absences  for  illness. 

Thus  it  seems  that  patriotism.  00  Itts 
than  humanity,  demands  suitable  hours  and 
conditions  of  labor.  The  problem  of  utiltt- 
ing  the  plant  is  not  overtime,  but  a  choDfpiig 
of  shifts.  -Machinery,  fortunately,  doa  not 
get  fatigued. 

Thousands  Not  Protected  by 
Compensation  Acts 

HOW  rapidly  social  reforms  make 
progress  in  this  country,  despite 
our  somewhat  cumbersome  mini^ing 
of  Slate  and  federal  authority,  is  illustratnl 
in  a  publication  just  issued  by  ihe  Depart* 
mcnt  of  Labor  on  compensation  ads  for 
injured  employees.  Americans  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  this  s>lem  that  it  is 
hjrd  lo  reali/e  that  it  dates  practiijlly  froiB 
\ttu4,  when  Massachusetts  appointed  the 
first  commission  to  study  the  question. 
Now  thirty-five  slates  and  territories  have 
some  form  of  employers'  liability.  Ten  of 
the  stales  that  have  not  yel  adopted  this 
aform  arc  located  in  the  South,  others 
being  Ihe  two  Daknias,  Idaho.  Utah. 
New  Mexico,  Delaware,  and  the  Disirict  of 
Columbia.  In  all.  7;  per  cent,  of  American 
workmen  are  now  protected  by  this  new 
legislation. 

Yet  the  reform  is  far  from  complHc 
There  arc  still  large  classes  of  laborers  wIn> 
receive  ik>  protection  from  this  source. 
New  Jersey  and  Hawaii  apparmtly  make 
ihe  btst  showing,  since  their  »cts  embrace 
qo  per  cent,  of  all  their  workmen.  Seven 
states  cover  Ho  per  cent.:  nine  lake  in  Icsi 
than  yi.  while  one  comes  lothr  rescue  of  Ins 
than  20  per  cent.  The  reason  so  many  are 
left  out  in  the  cold  Is  that  the  acts  ciMttain 
numerous  exclusions  and  liniilalions.  Nearly 
all  exclude  agricultural  workers,  domestic 
servants,  and  casual  em[Hoyees.  Many 
specirically  limit  ihe  brnefiis  lo  certain 
employments  described  as  extra-hazardous 
— though  they  are  no  mtire  hazardous 
than  others  which  are  not  sp<S:ified 

Others  limit  the  application  uf  their  acts 
to  employers  having  a  certain  number  of 
employees;  thus  a  man  K'ho  loses  a  leg  cannot 
recover  if  he  Is  one  of  only  a  dozen  emplo>'re$, 
while  one  similarly   unfortunate   gets   an 
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award  if  his  firm  employs  a  hundred.  The 
justicL'of  such  discrimination  is  not  apparent. 
It  is,  therefore,  encouraging  to  learn  that, 
whereas  no  slate,  having  passed  a  compcnsa- 
ticHi  act.  has  ever  repealed  it,  nearly  all  arc 
considering  plans  for  making  their  schemes 
more  inclusive  and  more  liberal. 

Southern  Negroes  Moving  North 

THE  level  of  Northern  war  wages, 
which  has  ala'ady  worked  such  havoc 
in  the  labor  market  and  made  the 
perennial  American  servant  problem  more 
acute  even  than  usual,  is  now  likewise  affcc- 
ing  labor  conditions  in  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Something  like  a  migration  of 
Southern  Negroes  has  started  for  the  North. 
South  Carolina  has  a  law  which  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  one  to  solicit  labor  to 
leave  that  state — a  law  which  is  now  being 
vigorously  enforced  against  the  migrating 
Negro  and  in  favor  of  Southern  agriculture. 
The  whole  South  now  fears  a  shortage  of 
agricultural  labor  at  the  precise  time  when 
it  most  sorely  needs  it.  Mr.  John  Ihlder, 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Com- 
mission, reports  that  more  than  200,000 
Negroes  have  already  left  (heir  Southern 
homes  for  the  Northern  states,  most  of  whom 
have  k>cated  in  the  industrial  centres  and 
akmg  the  transportation  lines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, though  Ohio,  New  York,  and  New 
tngland  have  likewise  attracted  a  good 
number. 

Practically  all  these  Negroes  arc  leaving 
their  ancestral  headquarters  with  a  single 
aim — the  improvement  of  their  economic 
condition.  They  represent  a  type  of  Negro 
new  to  the  North;  they  are  not  the  graduates 
of  Tuskeftec,  Hampton,  and  other  industrial 
institutions,  but  belong  to  the  most  ignorant 
and  least  disciplined  classes  of  their  race. 
As  field  laborers  they  have  earned  about  ten 
or  fifteen  cents  an  hour;  consequently,  glow- 
.ing  stories  that  Northern  employers  stand 
ready  to  pay  them  thirty  or  forty,  a  sum 
that  represents  affluence  in  their  eyes,  arc 
enticing  them  NcHth  in  droves. 

This  movement  has  obvious  dangers  to  all 
concerned.  It  robs  the  South  of  needed 
bbor,  it  gives  the  North  a  mass  of  ignorant 
Qiukillcd  men  whom  the  Northern  states 
cannot  assimilate,  and  it  promises  many  dis- 
iDusioanients  and  misfbrtunes  for  the  Ne- 


groes. These  men  have  always  lived  amid 
surroundings  where  food  and  lodging  were 
cheap.  But,  in  the  North,  food  is  so  much 
harder  to  gut,  and  rents,  even  in  the  squalid 
quarters  to  which  the  Negroes  gravitate, 
are  so  expensive,  that  the  increased  wages 
rapidly  melt  away.  These  Southern  Ne- 
groes come  from  states  where  prohibition  is 
strictly  enforced  and  where  liquor  is 
scarce  into  Northern  industrial  sections 
where  this  dangerous  refreshment  flows 
uninterruptedly.  Again,  the  Negro  is  not 
resistant  to  many  of  the  diseases,  espeiially 
tuberculosis,  that  rage  in  the  tenement 
sections  of  large  Northern  cities.  Phil- 
adelphia, for  example,  reported  great  distress 
among  its  new  Negro  arrivals  last  winter, 
five  hundred  having  died  from  sickness  and* 
privation. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  a  large 
migration  of  the  Negroes  might  have  a  good 
ctfect  in  the  South.  A  shortage  of  labor 
there,  though  it  would  cause  losses  now, 
would  force  Southern  farmers  to  abandon 
their  uneconomic  "one-crop"  system  of  grow- 
ing cotton  and  would  compel  them  to  adopt 
more  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  and 
choose  a  wider  variety  of  products,  including 
foodstuffs  and  forage.  And  if  the  Negroes 
left  in  very  large  numbers  their  places  would 
inevitably  be  taken  by  men  of  more  progres- 
sive races. 


America's  Interest  in  Substantial 

Books 

PEOPLE  who  (paradoxically)  like  to 
make  themselves  unhappy  by  be- 
moaning the  passage  of  those 
halcyon  days  before  the  general  advent  of 
the  motor  car  and  the  motion  picture,  when 
reading  was  still  a  popular  and  widespread 
pastime,  might  find  food  for  thought  in  a 
chart  prepared  by  .Mr.  Fred  E.  Woodward,  of 
Washington,  D.  C...  showing  the  comparative 
book  production  of  the  year  iqi6and  of  1896 
— two  decades  previous. 

The  most  illuminating  thing  about  the 
chart  is  that  it  shows  the  pessimists  to  be  all 
wrong  and  that  it  gives  pretty  substantial 
evidence  that  we  here  in  America  are  learning 
how  to  use  books  as  well  as  to  be  entertained 
by  them.  iMoreover,  we  are  learning  how 
to  use  them  in  many  ways,  both  practical 
and  cultural,  in  which  we  did  not  use  them 


before.  It  may  be  true  that  the  automobile 
and  the  film  star  entenain  us  now  where 
books  used  to.  The  point  is  thai,  in  a  man- 
ner of  speakinR.  the  capacity  for  frivolity 
which  once  went  into  ttct ion-reading  now 
goes  into  other  directions.  But — and  this  is 
an  important  "but" — wc  arc  reading  more 
serious  books,  more  poetry,  and  more 
dr^nia  now  th.in  ever  before. 

To  be  concrete,  the  chart  referred  to  thows 
ihat  in  1896.  a  year  vcr>*  rich  in  books  and  a 
year  filled  with  large  world  events,  by  far  the 
largest  class  of  books  we  read  was  fictiim — 
iq.;  per  cent,  of  the  total  production:  while 
in  the  still  belter  days  of  good  old  1886  our 
sedate  elder*  rejd  23. i  per  cent,  of  fiction! 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  unreRcncratc  year 
of  igi6,  with  ever>'  road  crowded  with  auto- 
mobiles and  cvcr^-  crossing  glittering  with 
moiion  picture  theatres,  we  read  only  R.91 
per  cent,  fiction. 

lx>')king  a  little  more  closdy  at  the  chart, 
we  sec  that  the  book  production  in  the  years 
1896-19:6  has  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  ihe  population.  The  toial  pro- 
duction of  bonk«  for  the  year  1S96  was  S.70J, 
of  which  fiction  numbered  i.ti^.  The  next 
largest  class,  which  included  collected  works 
and  essays,  dropped  clear  back  to  672,  with 
law  following  third  al  ^R^.  education  fourth 
at  469.  Religion  and  theology  follow  closely 
at  460.  All  other  classes,  including  poetry, 
drama,  sociolog>',  history,  biography  and 
whatnot,  were  produced  in  surprisingly  small 
numbers. 

N<m  compare  these  figures  with  frivolous 
Ii)i6,  when  gasolene  was  king  and  "Charlie" 
Chaplin  his  court  jester.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  books  was  10,44;,  with  fiction  at 
<HJ  (8qi  per  cent.).  Thereafter  follows  a 
surprising  figure,  for  the  next  largest  dass  is 
poetry  and  drama,  S60,  socio)og>-  and  econo- 
mics, 767.  and  so  on,  with  large  increases  in 
*ixtc*n  other  classifications  of  substantial 
non-fiction  books,  these  including  science, 
■tlucatkm.  medicine,  agriculture,  law,  and 
Hiciolo^'.  The  year  igi6  also  saw  a  brand- 
new  class  of  books,  tisiing  94  titles  on  mili- 
laT\-  and  naval  science. 

CotnparinK  the  chart,  we  see  lhat  the  n»ost 
striking  increase  in  t<)i6  is  in  poetr>'  and 
drama,  giving  another  confirmation  of  the 
much  discussed  theory  of  a  renaissance  in 
iKwtry-reading, 

According  to  Mr.  Woodward's  interpreta- 


tion of  his  statistics,  the  most  remarloMe' 
thing  in  book  production  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  the  growth  of  the  rvnn-ficlion  class 
and  the  falling  off  of  light  fiction.  For  the 
last  six  years,  he  slates,  fiction  has  averaged 
about  10  per  cent. — in  other  words,  out  of 
every  100  books  published  more  than  90  of 
them  were  non-fiction. 

Fifty  Years  of  Night  Schools 

BOSTON  recently  reached  a  semi- 
centennial celebrating  the  morcmcxii 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  her 
newspapers,  has  had  the  largest  influence  in 
welding  her  mbcellaneous  foreign  population 
into  a  compact  Americanism.  April  of  this 
year  marked  Ihe  fiftieth  jnniversar>*  of  her 
evening  schools — an  educational  movctnent 
in  which  most  .American  cities  have  followed 
in  her  footsteps.  Nearly  9,000  young  men 
and  vh-omen.  and  more  mature  adults,  now 
receive  night  instruction  in  the  elementaty 
grades,  in  high  school '  councs,  and  in 
industrial  and  technical  work.  PraaicaHy 
all  these  are  immigrants  or  the  children  of 
immigrants,  who  in  this  way  obtain  Ihdr 
closest  coniact  with  American  ideals  and 
receive  their  first  lessons  in  American 
citizenship.  Quite  properly,  Boston  regards 
her  evening  schools  as  her  great  melting-pot. 
Yet  it  was  not  until  two  years  after  the  Civil 
War  that  Boston  and  other  American  cities 
regarded  evming  schoofs  as  a  proper  part 
of  their  educational  svstein.  At  thai  lime 
fifteen  years  represented  the  "workuig 
age":  if  the  boy  or  girl  had  not  learned  ibc 
rudiments  at  that  time,  it  was  no  concern  of 
the  Govrrnment  to  s*-e  lhat  he  or  she  ob- 
tained them.  The  first  evening  school  thus 
represented  a  result  of  the  unending  struggle 
between  progressivism  and  the  god  of  things 
as  they  arc.  Private  philanthropy,  a  few 
years  before  the  Civil  War.  set  up  certain 
apologies  for  evening  schools;  not  until  tSb8. 
however,  did  Ihe  public  purse  take  over  tJM 
responsibility.  And  then  it  did  it  most 
grudgingly.  The  city  set  aside  the  inoone 
from  the  city's  scales.  Si.aoo.  for  this  work. 
but  refused  to  permit  the  use  of  regulai 
school  buildings.  As  late  as  1876  Boston's 
night  schools  held  their  sessions  in  chapels, 
baih  houses,  and  rooms  in  the  almshoose. 
Al  first  they  became  the  rendeivous  of  a 
rather  turbulent  crowd,  the  young  men  and 
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women  evidently  looking  upon  them  as  a 
lark.  For  the  first  few  years,  indeed,  the 
night  school  problem  was  not  one  of  instruc- 
lion,  but  of  maintaining  order. 

Yet  the  night  schools  made  their  way,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  performed  an 
indispensable  service.  In  the  early  'eighties 
the  school  buildings  were  made  accessible. 
[jter,  in  the  face  of  violent  opposition,  a 
high  school  course  was  instituted,  and  then 
were  established  training  and  industrial 
night  schools.  The  pioneers  who  established 
this  innovation  have  won  large  dividends  for 
America.  The  American  people  would  just 
as  willingly  abdish  the  day  sessions  as  their 
evening  schools. 

"Big  Sisters"  of  Kansas  City 

NEW  YORK  and  other  cities  have 
their  "Big  Brothers" — associations 
formed  of  young  men  who  are 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
street  boys,  and  steering  them  away  from 
the  paths  that  inevitably  lead  to  degrada- 
tion and  crime.  In  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
900  young  women  have  been  banded  to- 
gether, for  the  last  two  years,  in  an 
organization  whose  purpose  it  is  to  perform 
a  similar  service  for  girls.  Like  most  large 
places,  Kansas  City,  with  its  offices,  its  de- 
partment stores,  and  its  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness houses,  attracts  a  large  number  of 
country  girls,  who  come  with  high  hopes  of 
happiness  and  success.  Most  of  these  girls 
cam  pitifully  small  wages,  perhaps  six  or 
eight  dollars  a  week,  but  this  is  not  their 
greatest  privation.  Loneliness  is  the  devil 
that  chiefly  preys  upon  their  minds  and 
frequently  leads  them  to  desperate  courses. 
Of  seventeen  girls  in  one  department  store 
fifteen  reported  that,  in  their  two  years' 
residence  in  Kansas  City,  they  had  never 
been  invited  into  a  Kansas  City  home  or 
even  into  a  Kansas  City  church.  Invita- 
tions from  chance  acquaintances,  usually  of 
an  undesirable  character,  to  visit  cheap 
moving  picture  houses  and  dance  halls 
represented  the  extent  of  the  hospitalities 
they  had  received. 

O.  Henry  has  familiarized  the  world  with 
the  details,  the  temptations,  the  sorrows, 
and  frequently  the  tragedies  of  such  an 
cxistenoe.  Noman  would  have  sympathized 
more  with  the  attempt  which  Kansas  City 


is  now  making  to  handle  this  problem. 
Fortunately,  the  Big  Sisters  organization  has 
not  made  one  mistake.  Its  membership  is 
not  composed  of  "society  girls"  whose 
tendency  it  might  be  to  regard  the  enterprise 
as  a  fad  and  whose  attitude  would  danger- 
ously verge  on  the  patronizing.  AH  the  Big 
Sisters  are  themselves  girls  who  cam  their 
own  living;  they  are  simply  older  and  more 
experienced  than  their  charges,  and  they  have 
themselves  passed  through  the  mill.  They 
make  it  their  business  to  seek  out  the 
younger  strangers,  as  soon  as  they  arrive 
in  town,  and  make  them  feel  that  there  are 
decent  people  who  arc  interested  in  them. 
The  Big  Sisters  have  even  established 
branches  in  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  towns 
from  which  most  of  their  prot^g^s  come  — 
branches  which  inform  them  of  expected 
arrivals,  so  that  they  can  meet  their  young 
friends  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  city.  The 
Big  Sisters  help  these  giris  in  getting  suitable 
living  quarters,  steer  them  in  the  direction  of 
wholesome  entertainment,  frequently  get 
them  better  jobs,  protect  them  against  the 
rapacity  of  employers  and  against  even 
more  dangerous  enemies.  Once  a  month 
the  Big  Sisters  and  their  charges  dine  to- 
gether. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  increasing  wages 
will  solve  the  eternal  problem  of  the  unpro- 
tected girl  in  the  large  city;  intimate,  friendly 
association  with  their  own  kind,  such  as 
prevails  in  Kansas  City,  will  accomplish 
far  more  than  all  the  minimum  wage  laws  in 
the  worid.  A  single  episode  illustrates  what 
the  Big  Sisters  can  do.  One  of  them,  a  short 
time  ago.  happened  to  overhear  in  a  depart- 
ment store  a  stylishly  dressed  woman  talk- 
ing to  a  young  sales  girl.  "  I  hope  you  will 
come  out  to  my  house,"  the  woman  was 
sa\inK.  "The  last  girl  who  came  out  to 
sec  me  met  a  man  worth  $20,000  a  year 
and  miirried  him,  too.  -And  you  are  so 
pretty." 

The  Big  Sister  immediately  tackled  that 
situation.  She  laid  the  case  before  the  store 
management  and  also  talked  to  the  girt. 
This  girl  did  not  accept  the  invitation  of  her 
ingratiating  friend,  but  found  a  new  life 
under  the  direction  of  the  Big  Sisters. 
"  I  would  have  gone  to  the  house."  she 
said  afterward,  "if  it  hadn't  been  for 
you.  No  one  seemed  to  have  any  interest 
in   me." 


IN  OTHER  limes  4he  death  of  so  eminent 
a  scientist  as  Rmil  Von  Bchring  would 
have  attracted  world-wide  .ittention. 
He  is  the  $ca>nd  of  her  great  medical  dis- 
coverers whom  Germany  has  lost  rccontly, 
Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich  having  tlii-d  almost 
unnoticed  a  few  months  ago.  Both  these 
men  may  be  taken  as  exemplars  of  the 
old-fathionvd  (ii-rmany — nol  the  (ii-rmany 
of  deslructivcncss  and  Pnissianism.  but  the 
Germany  that  has  made  real  contributions 
to  human  wtlfan:.  There  is  a  great  contrast 
between  the  Germany  of  the  pirktihaubt  and 
gas  bombs  and  hand-grenades  and  liquid 
lire  and  the  spin't  represented  by  Von 
Behring,  workinR  pativntly  in  his  laboralorj' 
,U)d  discovering  the  means  of  protecting  chil- 
dren against  imi^  uf  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
scourges — diphtheria.  Though  we  are  at 
war  with  Von  Behring's  nation,  there  is  rw 
rvason  why  wc  should  not  take  time  to 
acknowledge  his  great  services  to  mankind. 
The  last  o(  the  nations  to  withhold  this 
tribute  would  be  tolerant  France,  which, 
in  189;.  gave  him  ihe  prize  of  ihe  Academic 
de  M^ictnc. 

Millions  who  have  never  heard  of  Voo 
Behring  have  beard  of  antitoxin,  the  great 
specific  for  diphtheria.  Antitoxin  was  Von 
Behring's  life  work  and  the  discovery  that 
gives  his  name  immortality.  Yet  It  was  not 
all  his  work:  this  discover)',  inde^^l,  was  a  fine 
product  of  that  internationalism  in  science 
that  we  may  some  day  have  in  politics. 
The  Aian  who  laid  the  basis  of  Vun  Behring's 
work,  as  welt  as  that  of  pracitcally  all  the 
taboratorics  of  to-day,  was  the  greatest  of  all 
medical  scientists,  l.ouis  Pasteur,  the  French- 
man. Pasleur  nol  only  demonstrated  that 
communicable  germs  caused  all  cunlagious 
diseases  but  he  outlined  the  one  method 
by  which  they  could  be  cured.  The  curative 
forces,  he  taught  the  world,  lay  in  the  body 
itself,  in  the  st-rum.  or  tRe  watery  pari  of  the 
blood.  For  cvrry  tnxin.  or  |>utson,  manu- 
factured within  the  body  by  3  particular 
germ.  Piistcur  discovered,  the  body  itself 
manufacturixi  an  antitoxin,  or  a  substance 
that  would  destroy  >1 — a  discovery  as  great 
as  thai  of  graviution  or  electricity.  If 
the  body  did  not  produce  Ihese  antitoxins 
in  sufTicicnl  quantity  to  cure  the  disease, 
said  Pasteur,  the  thing  tu  do  was  lo  intro- 


duce them  in  enormous  quantities  from  an 
outside  source,  preferably  the  serum  of  an 
animal.  In  France,  Pasteur's  own  favorite 
pupil.  Dr.  Roux,  in  Germany.  Von  Bchring 
and  the  Japanese.  Kitazato,  stancd  almoii  at 
the  same  time  to  apply  this  principle  to 
diphtheria.  All  three  men  got  the  same 
encouraging  results  at  almost  the  same  lime, 
so  that  it  is  somewhat  difficutt  to  dx  the 
precise  responsibility  for  the  discovery. 
.Most  medical  men,  however,  regard  Voo 
Behring's  work  as  having  been  the  matt 
complete. 

Von  Behring's  death  recalls  many  memor* 
ics  of  one  of  the  most  bitterly  fought  baltles 
of  medical  science.  Antitoxin,  in  its  early 
days,  suffered  a  sudden  fall  in  popularity 
because  its  unskilful  use  unquestionably  oc- 
casioned many  deaths.  Laboratory  meth- 
ods, in  1H94,  were  crude,  compared  to  pres- 
ent conditions,  and  ihc  injection  of  a 
horse's  serum  into  the  human  body  some-  ^ 
times  produced  untoward  results.  AMi*  ■ 
toxin  had  its  enemies  and  its  friends:  now.  " 
however,  the  victory  is  complete  Refmed 
methods  of  production  have  abolished  all  iu 
dangers,  and  the  lowered  death  rale  fm 
diphtheria  tells  Ihe  rest.  In  New  ^'ofk. 
in  the  pre-anlitoxin  days,  the  diphtheria 
death  rate  was  between  Ho  and  too  to  the 
hundred  thousand.  Now  it  is  only  about  20. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  was  no  disease  whtcb 
the  ph>'sictan  so  dreaded;  now  it  arouses 
lillle  anxiety. 


Miracles  in  Iowa 
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FOR  the  bsi  two  years  the  University 
of  Iowa,  through  its  medical  defun* 
ment,  has  furnished  the  Nation  an 
illustration  of  university  extension  00  a 
broad  and  humanitarian  scale.  In  191;,  the 
legislature  passed  a  law  which  required  the 
medical  stalT  to  give  its  services  free  lo  all 
indigent  children  who  were  suffering  from 
deformities  which  modern  medical  science  fl 
could  n-medy.  This  law  provided  that  the  V 
district  or  superior  court,  on  the  submlsuofi 
of  competent  evidence,  can  commit  any 
child  so  afflicted  to  the  University  Htnpiial, 
wherr  it  remains  until  Ihe  aire  is  complele. 
As  the  Univcnily  is  a  stale  institutioa.  and 
as  the  salaries  of  its  professors  are  paid  by 
the  stale,  these  surgctjns  receive  no  cosh 
pensation  fur  treating  defunned  chfldira. 
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although  the  state  pays  the  hospital  for  the 
actual  care  of  each  chHd.  In  other  words, 
the  scheme  represents  an  enlightened  attempt 
to  use  to  the  utmost  an  existing  plant  and 
to  make  the  University  serve,  with  alt  its 
resources,  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  results,  as  recently  reported,  abun- 
dantly justify  this  experiment.  In  two 
y»ars  the  hospital  has  received  877  children, 
suffering  from  all  manner  of  deformities  and 
deficiencies.  The  University  has  employed 
constantly  one  of  the  most  experienced 
orthopedic  surgeons  in  the  ccnintry,  as  well 
as  a  skilled  pediatrician  and  an  expert  brace- 
maker.  If  miracles  consist  in  making  the 
halt  walk,  in  restoring  the  blind  to  sight,  and 
in  making  whole  numerous  sufferers  from 
ear,  throat,  and  skin  diseases  who  would 
otherwise  have  gone  through  life  handi- 
capped, then  the  Iowa  results  have  been 
miraculous.  Children  who  had  never  seen 
a  ray  of  light  can  now  see  perfectly.  Mothers 
whose  children  were  carried  into  the  hospital 
have  been  overcome  with  emotion  when,  on 
a  subsequent  visit,  these  same  children 
have  rushed  foot-whole  across  the  room  into 
their  arms.  Iowa  is  so  delighted — as  the 
5tate  may  well  be — that  the  legislature  is 
TK>w  considering  a  bill  to  erect  a  special 
building  for  this  work.  Other  states  could 
foik>w  its  example  with  profit  to  the  health 
of  the  Nation. 

An  American  Aristocracy 

A  PETITION  recently  filed  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  disposes 
of  the  idea  that  America  has  no 
leisure  class — no  aristocracy  which  lives. 
>ear  after  year,  upon  the  accumulation  of 
ages  and  holds  itself  proudly  aloof  from  its 
inferiors.  Quite  appropriately,  our  aris- 
tocracy is  formed  of  the  oldest  American 
families— families  that  long  antedate  the 
MayHotcer  Pilgrims,  the  Knickerbocker 
Dutch,  and  the  Virginia  Cavaliers.  .Ap- 
propriately again,  this  aristocracy  draws  its 
wealth,  not  from  sordid  trade,  from  Wall 
Street  speculation,  or  railroad  manipulation 
—Che  bases  upon  which  so  muchof  American 
locial  preeminence  rests— but  from  the  land. 
The  Osage  Indians  of  Oklahoma  have  ap- 
pealed to  Secretary  Lane  to  lease  more  of 
their  tribal  lands  in  Oklahoma.  Their  plea 
n  t  he  one,  common  enough  even  among  t  hose 


Americans  who  are  not- so  insistently  called 
upon  to  maintain  their  social  status,  that 
they  cannot  live  on  their  present  income. 
The  Osage  lands,  which  are  underlaid  with 
wealth  in  the  shape  of  gas  and  oil,  yielded 
their  feudatories  fi, 129,159  ii  i9'6 — and 
this  was  only  one  source  of  their  income.  At 
present  every  member  of  the  tribe  receives 
from  $2,200  to  Ji  5,000  a  year,  a  good  fortune 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  lands  set  aside 
for  them  as  a  reservation  have  become  es- 
sential to  the  business  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  other  sordid  enterprises 
located  in  the  East.  Only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  lands  fiavc  been  leased;  what  the 
income  of  the  Osage  would  be  if  a  paternal 
Government  permitted  him  to  realize  on  his 
total  wealth,  no  one  can  foresee.  But,  as 
the  recent  petition  shows,  several  thousand 
dollars  a  year  is  not  deemed  sufficient  to 
support  this  tribe  in  the  luxury  and  idleness 
to  which  it  has  become  accustomed.  The 
quarterly  days  at  the  agency  at  Pawhuska 
give  a  highly  colored  picture  of  modem  red- 
skin prosperity.  Time  was  when  the  ragged 
Osage  left  his  tepee,  slouched  up  to  the 
agency  doors,  got  his  rations  and  a  little 
cash,  and  promptly  dissipated  them  at  the 
nearest  saloon.  That  time  has  passci.1. 
Now  the  Osage,  frequently  accompanied  by 
hisgaily  accoutred  wife — "squaw"  is  a  t.'rm 
that  is  no  longer  appropriate — honks  up  to 
the  agency  in  his  automobile.  And  this 
automobile  is  not  a  flivvcr.but  usually  a  s«)ft- 
cushioned  touring  car.  Instead  of  handing 
out  a  few  blankets  and  rations,  the  Indian 
agent  solemnly  presents  each  Indian  with 
a  check.  The  home  of  the  Osage  to-dav 
reflects  this  leisured  prosperity-  His  taste 
goes  to  leather  chairs  and  hardwood  floors. 
Next  to  the  automobilc.the  besetting  passion 
of  the  Osage  to-day  is  the  phonograph,  by 
means  of  which  he  is  rapid!)'  becoming 
acquainted  with  Caruso,  Geraldine  larrar, 
and  the  most  entrancing  melodies  of  thv 
latest  Broadway  musical  shows.  The  prohi- 
bition laws  have  depri\cd  him  of  the  favorite 
dissipation  of  the  old  tepee  days. 

There  is  ai  present  a  movement  under 
way  to  take  all  Indians  out  of  tutelage;  so 
possibly  the  Osagos  may  obtain  their  re- 
quest. Unless  this  succeeds,  the  Osage 
will  have  to  worry  along  on  $2,000  or 
S),ooo,  or  $5,000  or  $15,000  a  year  until 
I9)r,  when  his  tribe  becomes  legally  of  age. 
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pa&ses  out  of  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  comes  into  possession  nf  all  its 
lands.  As  the  Osage  nation  is  steadily 
dccreasinR  in  numbers,  the  wealih  of  each 
member,  when  that  happy  day  arrives,  will 
be  very  great. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation  in 
New  England 

THE  mention  of  irrigalion  ca!is  to 
mind  an  immense  waste  of  desert 
lands  in  the  West,  huge  reservoirs 
holding  billions  of  galluqs  of  storcJ-up 
water,  ihe  lonely  reclamation  farm,  and 
bumper  crops  of  alfalfa,  Yakima  apples, 
barley,  and  Kaffir  com.  The  Reclamation 
Service  in  Washington,  »ilh  the  8rio,ooo 
acres  and  20.000  farms  already  resloa-d  to 
cultivation,  makes  a  particularly  strong 
appeal  now,  when  the  whole  world  is  crying 
for  American  food.  Yet  the  East,  as  well 
as  the  West,  has  its  reclamation  problems. 
M.iss:it:husotts,  like  California,  has  its  ir< 
rigaled  farms,  and  the  Massachusetts  farmers 
are  now  appealinfi  to  the  General  Court  lo 
extend  this  service.  Scientists  have  esti- 
mated that  tf 0,000  acres  of  the  richest  soil 
are  going  10  waste  in  this  one  New  England 
state — one  fifth  as  much  as  the  Government 
has  already  restored  to  us(;fulncss  through 
the  Reclamation  Service. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  reclamation 
problem  in  the  East  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
that  in  the  West.  In  Arizona  and  thc' 
Dakotas  the  difficulty  is  too  little  water. 
whereas  in  New  England  the  difTtculty  is  too 
much.  In  the  West  the  enfiinccrs  have  to  lake 
water  to  the  desert  and  in  the  East  they 
have  10  drain  ii  off.  Massachusetts  "nrm- 
nanl"  land,  much  of  it  located  near  large 
cities  where  it  can  be  profitably  cultivated 
with  garden  Iri^-k,  is  bog,  upland  swamp, 
and  meadow,  A  system  of  water  control 
would  bring  under  cultivation  10,000  acres 
of  the  fmcst  arable  country  along  the  Con- 
cord and  Sudbury  rivers,  while  the  county 
of  Plymouth,  according  lo  a  survey  made  by 
the  Federal  Department  of  .-Vgricuituff, 
contains  a3,ouo  acres  which  are  now  useless 
swamp,  but  which,  under  proper  control, 
would  yield  a  large  income  to  market  gar- 
deners. Vet  the  whole  problem  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  nut  oni'of  dt.iin.igc.  (or  here  many 
farmcrt  practi^r  irrif^tion.  though  in  a  form 


differfnl  from  that  which  prevails  in  Ihe 
West,  a  form  much  more  expensive,  and  prac* 
ticable  <Hily  under  specialized  conditions  of 
crop  and  market.  They  use.  not  the  open 
ditch  of  the  West,  which  is  not  successful 
in  the  New  England  climate,  but  the  over-  j 
head  sprinkling  system,  Practically  all  these  | 
irrigated  farms  are  located  near  cities  and 
towns  that  possess  water  systems,  and  it  11 
unnecessary  that  the  Federal  Covcmment 
build  gigantic  reservoirs.  Irrigation  here 
is  merely  a  matter  of  turning  on  Ihe  tap, 
though  in  more  remote  sections  the  farmers 
arc  constructing  reservoirs. 

What  is  an  Optometrist? 

SEVERAL  practitioners  of  oplomrtry 
and  several  societies  of  optomctristi 
have  written  to  the  Worid's  Wobk 
to  say  that  they  feel  an  injustice  was  done 
them  in  the  article,  "What  About  Your 
Eyes."  published  in  the  magazine's  issue  for 
April.  To  the  extent  to  which  they,  ind 
other  readers,  may  have  got  Ihe  imprcssiun 
{not  intenited  to  be  conveyed  by  etiber 
author  or  editors)  that  optometrists  were  not 
cngaf;ed  in  a  useful  profession,  the  Worlix's  M 
Work  agrees  that  injustice  was  dcme.  " 

But  this  qualification  should  be  carefully 
explained  and  understood.  Optometrists 
are  not  to  be  classed  with  opticians  or  with 
dealers  in  optical  goods  who  merely  "g| 
glasses."  Optometrists  do  beloeg  to  a  p«^ 
fession;  the>'  are  required  to  make  a  scienti- 
fic study  of  optics;  ihcy  arc  liccnied  to 
practise  by  legally  constituted  state  boards  J 
of  examiners.  1 

The  distinction  between  an  opiometftsi 
and  an  oculist  is  this;  An  optomelrrst  b 
scientifically  trained  to  kno»-  the  eye  a  a 
mechanical  instrument,  to  test  the  eye  foe 
mechanical  defects,  and  to  give  Kl-isses  which 
correct  the  errors  of  vision  due  to  these  mc* 
chanical  defects.  The  oculist  is  scieniifi- 
calty  trained  to  know  the  eye  as  an  or^n  t4 
the  body,  both  in  itself  and  as  related  in 
function  lo  the  other  organs,  to  test  the  eye 
both  for  mechanical  defects  and  for  dtscued 
conditions,  and  both  to  give  glasses  whkb 
correct  errors  of  vision  due  to  mechanical 
defects  and  to  prescribe  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  for  a  diseased  condition  of  the  e>e 
alone  or  for  the  other  bodily  conditions  which 
may  affect  the  e)'c. 
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As  many  troubles  with  the  eyes  arise  from 
diseased  affections  of  the  body  and  are  not 
local  to  the  eye  itself  nor  mechanical  io 
Migin,  the  soundness  of  the  advice  given  in 
the  article  becomes  apparent.    That  advice 


was,  see  an  oculist.  But  sometimes  an 
oculist  is  not  available.  Then  see  an  opto- 
metrist, who  is  as  well  trained  as  any  one 
can  be,  even  an  oculist,  to  ascertain  and 
correct  the  mechanical  defects  of  the  eye. 


MR.  H.  L.  HIGGINSON  ON  BONDS 

[Every  mtniib  ii«  World's  Work  publishes  in  Ibis  part  of  the  magaiine  an  ariicU  on  invtst- 
munis  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  tbere/rom.] 


MR.  H.  L.  HIGGINSON  is  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,^ 
which  for  seventy  years  has  been 
bu>'ing  and  selling  securities  for  investors. 
Like  other  such  firms  it  relies  on  trained  ex- 
perts who  carefully  examine  and  repwrt  on 
the  securities  offered  by  the  house.  Mr. 
Higginson  has  the  banker's  well-trained  view 
in  regard  to  investments.  Concerning  the 
choice  of  securities  for  investment,  he  says: 

"The  chief  thing  to  ask  an  investor  is: 
'  Do  you  want  the  best  security,  or  a  security 
that  is  good  enough,  or  a  speculative  security, 
or  a  security  of  an  enterprise  which  has  pros- 
pects tor  future  growth?' 

"Thb  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  correct  in- 
vestment. A  security  suitable  for  the  surplus 
income  of  a  business  man  who  wishes  invest- 
ments might  be  too  speculative  for  a  woman 
(o  buy  or  for  a  man  who  is  dependent  on  the 
income  from  his  investment.  Such  people 
thould  not  risk  losing  a  part  of  their  princi- 
pal, and  must  be  satis^ed  with  a  smaller 
vidd  on  their  investments  than  can  be  se- 
cured by  a  man  who  can  risk  something. 
This  statement  is  so  trite  as  to  call  for  an 
ipolog>'  if  it  were  not  that  in  nearly  every 
oxporate  failure  men  and  women  who  could 
not  affwd  to  lose  money  have  been  caught. 
This  class  of  people  is  the  food  for  the  pro- 
moter with  his  get-rich-quick  scheme. 

"An  investment  in  good  bonds  or  mort- 
gages is  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  most 
people,  for  bonds,  as  a  rule,  arc  safer  than 
ttocks. 

"At  this  moment  another  good  reason  for 
buying  bonds  exists,  namely:  that  we  can 
best  bdp  to  do  our  share  in  this  war  by  draw- 
ing out  the  small  hidden  sums  of  money.  It 
is  our  duty  to  mobilize  our  wealth  for  this 
pnrpoce.    The  working  man  or  woman  who 


invests  S500  in  bonds  is  performing  a  pa- 
triotic service,  and  the  broker  who  gets  them 
to  buy  bonds  is  also  performing  a  patriotic 
duty.  This  S500  or  $200  or  less,  directed  in 
investment  channels,  and  multiplied  by  a 
million  such  investments,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  financing  our  share  of  the  war.  It  is 
the  patriotic  duty  of  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  to  buy  bonds.  To  meet  the  demand, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  bonds  of  J^  100  or  even 
smaller  size. 

"Our  duty  to  help  finance  the  war  leads  to 
a  consideration  of  the  great  investment  op- 
portunity which  the  war  has  presented  to  the 
United  Slates.  It  has  converted  us  from  a 
debtor  to  a  creditor  nation.  We  have  bought 
back  about  $2,000,000,000  of  our  own  se- 
curities from  abroad  and  have  lent  about 
52,500,000.000  to  foreign  countries  by  pur- 
chasing their  obligations.  And  all  the  money 
that  we  have  paid  for  our  own  and  these 
foreign  securities  has  remained  right  here 
in  this  country  to  pay  for  supplies  that 
other  nations  have  had  to  buy  from  us.  In 
addition  we  have  received  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  of  gold  since  the  war  started, 
to  balance  our  international  account. 

"All  this  has  made  us  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  country  in  the  world,  and  such  a 
condition  is  ideal  forthcinitiationof  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  encourage  investing  in 
securities,  if  connected  with  it  is  some  de- 
velopment to  encourage  economy  and  saving. 
Our  entrance  into  the  war  and  the  serious 
food  situation  throughout  the  world  should 
furnish  this  incentive.  And  the  offering  of 
our  own  government  bonds  in  record 
amounts  should  afford  the  best  medium  for 
starting  many  people  on  the  path  that  leads 
to  financial  independence — where  'thrift' 
and  'sound  investment'  are  guideposts. 
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NOTHING  could  be  fin«  than  the 
response  cvcr^'whcrc  given  by  women 
in  the  Unitixl  Slates  to  our  entrance 
into  the  war.  The  Government  ofTiccs  al 
Washington  have  been  fairly  overwhelmed 
with  offers  of  service  from  women's  organi- 
zations and  from  individual  women.  In- 
deed, the  .volume  of  offers  and  the  insisience 
upon  immediate  service  has  proved  embar> 
rassing.  It  has  been  easier  to  Icll  the  ladies 
what  they  could  not  do  than  what  they  could 
do.  The  demands  upon  the  women  In  the 
United  States  will  not  be  as  groar  nor  of  the 
same  character  as  those  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  women  of  Kuropc.  Women  there 
have  done  men's  Work  because  of  the  short- 
age of  men.  However  great  Ihc  extent  of  our 
participation  in  the  war.  our  man-power  is  so 
enormous  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
women  wilt  be  called  upon  in  great  numbers 
lo  do  industrial  work  to  which  Ihcy  have  not 
been  accustomed  and  fur  which  they  are 
csscnitally  unfitted.  There  will  he  war  work 
for  women  to  do,  but  it  will  not  consist  in 
putting  on  trousers  or  an  unbecoming  uni< 
form  and  trying  to  do  something  that  a  man 
can  do  better.  Men  who  engage  in  unpro- 
ductive employments,  such  as  domestic 
service  or  in  gardening,  can  be  released  (or 
military  service  and  women  can  take  iheir 
places.  The  war  would  have  to  continue 
some  years  before  wtmien  would  l>e  called 
upon  lo  go  into  industrial  plants  lo  release 
men  to  join  the  colors. 

What  effective  war  work  can  a  woman  do? 
Above  all  she  can  heed  Tennyson's  injunc- 
tion; "tijmc  into  the  garden.  Maude." 

What  the  L'niled  Slates  neetis  now  above 
all  other  things  as  its  enters  the  war.  and 
what  our  allies  in  Europe  need,  ts  an  in- 
creased food  supply.  Then."  arc  just  two 
ways  of  increasing  the  food  supply:  consum- 
ing less  and  producing  more.  The  measure  of 
consumption  is  almost  solely  in  women's 
hands:  and  they  can  take  a  large  part  in  pro- 


duction. Secretary  Houston,  of  the  Dcpan- 
mcnt  of  Agricullure.says;  "The  houtckerpen 
of  the  Nation  control  80  per  cent,  of  the  food 
expenditures  of  the  Nation.  In  eliminating 
waste  they  may  perform  a  distinct  service. 
All  women  can  serve  the  Govemmcni  In  con- 
serving and  utilizing  to  the  best  advantage 
existing  food  supplies.  At  this  juncture  no 
service  that  wonrwn  can  iHTform  is  more  im- 
portant or  more  ncccssar>-."  Experts  in  ibc 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  reported  10 
Secrelziry  Houston  that  the  annual  waste  in 
foodstuffs  in  the  United  Siati-s  due  to  bad 
cooking  and  to  putting  too  much  on  the 
tabic  is  approximately  $7(Ki.Oi>o,<xx>. 

The  Council  of  Nalional  Defense  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  lo  organise  women  for 
participation  in  the  Government's  food  pro- 
duction and  conservation  plans.  Thn 
commillee  has  been  named  tn  advise  the 
Council  bow  the  assistance  of  the  women  of 
America  may  be  made  available  in  the  pruMv 
cuiion  of  the  war.  If  you  have  an>  sugfo- 
tions  about  women's  work  in  ihe  war.  yoo 
cannot  do  belter  than  send  it  to  one  of  the 
membersof  Ihiscommiltee:  Dr..Annj  Howafd 
Shaw.  Moylan.  Pa.;  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  of 
St.  Louis,  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women;  Mrs.  Josiah  E.  Cowies.  of  Loi 
Angeles,  president  of  the  General  Fedrraliun 
of  Women's  Clubs;  Miss  Maude  Welmorr. 
uf  providence.  R.\.,  chairman  ol  the  National 
League  few  Women's  Service;  .Mrs  Cjrr>e 
Chapman  Cait,  presidcnl  of  Ihe  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Organization; 
Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk,  of  lllinuis;  Mrs. 
Stanley  McCormick.  of  Boston;  Mrs,  Joseph 
K-  Lamar,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  president  of 
Ihe  National  Socicly  of  Colonial  Damcs; 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbcll,  of  New  York,  publicisi 
and  wriler. 

Mr.  Carl  Vrooman.  Asstsiani  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  gives  this  specific  advke  10 
women  who  seek  lo  help: 

"Individual  preparedness  in  cities  should 
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take  fonn  this  spring  in  the  planting  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  door-yard  gardens, 
where  before  there  was  only  sod  or  bare 
earth.  In  the  country  it  should  take  the  form 
of  more  intensive  cultivation,  even  of  a 
measure  <^  training  on  the  part  of  women  and 
girls  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  ride  the 
sulky  (How  or  the  binder  if  the  worst  comes. 
Everywhere  it  should  take  the  form  of 
scrupulous  care  in  the  production,  use,  and 
conservation  of  foods.  The  nation  whose 
homes  are  assured  an  abundant  supply  of 
vegetables  in  summer  and  home-dried  and 
home-canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  winter 
has  already  taken  a  long  stride  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  policy  of  food  pre- 
paredness. 

"The  commissariat  of  a  modem  army 
should  be  an  example  to  every  American 
housewife.  In  the  army  the  ration  is  well 
balanced;  the  cheapest  nutritious  and  pal- 
atable foods  are  purchased;  and  the  most 
economical  means  of  preparing  them  are 
used. 

"  It  is  a  patriotic  duty  at  this  time  and  all 
the  time,  whether  there  is  war  or  peace,  for 
e\-er>'  American  woman,  rich  or  poor,  to  keep 
her  home  'prepared.'  Home  preparedness 
means  substitution  of  cheap  dishes  for  costly 
foods  when  practical,  elimination  of  waste, 
ind  scientifically  balanced  rations. 

"There  are  two  great  groups  of  food  that 
filter  into  a  balanced  human  ration — the  pro- 
tein group,  tike  meat,  eggs,  and  beans,  and 
the  starch  group,  such  as  potatoes,  rice, 
jereals,  and  bread.  The  protein  foods,  as  a 
rule,  are  more  expensive  than  the  starchy 
foods.  Some  protein  foods,  however,  are 
cheap.  The  prime  factor  in  economy  in  foods 
is  the  choice  of  protein  foods  that  are  at  the 
same  time  cheap  and  palatable. 

THE  NEED  FOR  WOMEN  FARMERS 

"Can  we  enlist  a  million  American  women 
Til  do  men's  work  this  summer  on  the  farms? 

"  I  ask  this  question  because  it  is  possible 
ihat  this  summer  the  United  States  may  be 
■n  as  great  need  of  farm  laborers  as  of  soldiers 
'jt  munition  makers.  But  whether  the 
actual  opportunity  comes  this  year  or  not, 
preparedness  of  the  individual  for  war  or  for 
peace  demands  that  American  farm  wtHnen 
be  ready  for  every  possible  emergency. 

"  1 1  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  probability 
that  the  availaUe  farm  labor  of  the  United 


States  will  be  materially  reduced  by  the 
calling  of  many  men  to  other  and  more 
haaardous  duties  than  sowing  and  reaping. 

"It  is  physically  possible  for  the  farm 
women  of  America  to  aid  our  economic  pre- 
paredness in  the  event  that  a  war  summons 
an  immense  army  to  the  colors.  To  handle 
modern  farm  implements  is  not  necessarily 
beyond  a, woman's  strength.  With  a  good 
team  and  a  riding  cultivator  equipped  with  a 
sun  umbrella,  plowing  corn  is  more  pleasant 
than  washing.  The  spring  seat  of  a  binder 
compares  favorably  with  the  comfort  of  a 
piano  stool.  Few  household  duties  are  more 
fun  than  riding  a  hay  rake.  Even  plowing 
with  a  sulky  plow  is  not  too  heavy  a  strain 
for  some  American  women. 

"Every  farm  girl  and  woman  should  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  master  the  elements  of  prac- 
tical scientific  farming.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  concise,  simple, 
practical  primer  of  scientific  agriculture  for 
the  Middle  West — Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  704 
— which  can  be  obtained  through  Congress- 
men or  directly  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Similar  bulletins  for  other  re- 
gions are  now  under  preparation. 

"Every  farm  girl  and  woman,  moreover, 
should,  by  all  means,  take  a  hand  in  actual 
farm  operations,  so  as  to  handle  tractors, 
horses,  and  farm  implements  readily  and 
skilfully.  Those  who  do  so  will  not  have  to 
prepare  after  the  fighting  has  begun  to  do 
their 'bit' for  their  country  in  time  of  danger. 
They  will  know  how  to  plant,  cultivate,  and 
harvest  the  crops  essential  to  our  national 
welfare  when  saving  them  depends  upon  the 
service  of  the  women  in  the  field. 

"Without  going  beyond  their  own  door- 
yards,  millions  of  American  women  can 
render  real  service  to  the  Nation  this  sum- 
mer, as  real  as  that  rendered  by  the  seedier 
on  the  field  of  battle.  They  can  each  do  this 
by  merely  planting  and  caring  for  a  home 
garden. 

"A  million  or  more  gardens  planted  in  our 
cities  and  suburbs  this  spring  would  mean  a 
national  saving  of  possibly  S;o,ooo,ooo, 
a  sum  as  large  as  that  which  President 
McKinley  was  given  by  Congress  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Growing  vegetables  for  home  consumption 
in  these  gardens  would  relieve  the  railroads 
of  the  necessity  of  carrying  millions  of 
pounds   of   bulky    freight,    thus   releasing 
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thousands  of  cars  and  engines  for  hauling 
mrn  and  munitions. 

"Radishes,  onions,  lettuce,  beets,  beans. 
pvas.  lomalocv  lima  beans,  spinach,  and 
numerous  other  easily  cultivated  vegetables 
can  be  raised  in  ihc  back  yard,  provided  the 
soil  ii  fertile  and  IntelliRen^e  ii  employed  in 
ihe  process.  There  is  no  teason  in  the  world 
why  literally  millions  o(  new  bacK-yard  gar- 
dons  should  not  be  planted  and  supply  mil- 
lions uf  families  with  good,  cheap,  nuiriliuus 
foadii  all  this  summer. 

"The  hitherto  wasted  resource  of  this 
door-yard  land  should  be  utilized  at  once.  1 1 
is  no  more  work  for  a  woman  to  attend  a 
vegetable  garden  than  it  is  to  attend  a  flower 
garden  or  house  plants.  At  present  it  is 
more  patriotic  to  subordinate  tlowcrs  10 
food." 

In  every  state  and  virtually  in  every 
(ouniy  of  the  United  States  there  are  resi- 
dent agents  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  of  ihe  state  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations.  These  men  will  toll  any 
woman  who  applies  to  them  how  to  plant  a 
garden  and  what  to  plant  or  will  give  her  in- 
struction in  tuw  to  prepare  food  to  avoid 
waste.  Any  woman  who  this  summer  in- 
creases the  available  supply  of  food  will  be 
doing  the  most  effective  possible  war  work 
and  performing  a  service  of  pressing  and  im- 
mediate nece$sity.  Our  lirsl  contribution  to 
our  allies  will  be  supplies. 

Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott  summed  up  the 
present  duty  of  women  last  month  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  Washington  when  she  *3id: 
"Stop  passing  resolutions  and  go  home 
jnd  plant  something."  It  was  good  advice. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  issues 
hundreds  of  publications,  answering  in 
compact,  authoritative  form  every  possible 
inquiry  about  the  production,  the  conserva- 
tion, and  the  preparation  for  the  table  of 
foodstuffs.  They  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
10  any  woman  who  wants  to  equip  herself  to 
participate  in  the  imperative,  nation-wide 
effort  to  increase  (he  food  supf^y. 

LOSS    IN    WASTE    PAPER 

The  wfliste  paper  loss  in  the  United  Stales 
is  etibrmous.  The  Women's  Economic 
League  in  New  York  City  recently  started  on 


a  campaign  to  collect  waste  paper  from  pri* 
vale  and  office  buildings  throughout  the 
city,  Tficy  have  the  use  of  a  warehouse  in 
which  the  paper  is  stored  and  then  sold  to 
junkmen  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  Red 
Cross  or  other  work.  The  scheme  has  been 
worked  out  with  surprising  results  in  Ottawa 
and  other  Canadian  cities,  It  is  a  form  of 
saving  which  seems  peculiarly  adapted  lo 
women  and  girts.  The  plan  has  been  tried  in 
Washington  among  the  school  •.hildrt.'n  with 
the  result  thai  thousands  ol  pounds  of  old 
papers  have  beecn  saved  and  sold  to  put  to 
further  use.  This  is  effective  war  worii  tlui  i 
w«Nnan  can  do. 

RED  CROSS  WOKK 

Most  women's  minds  turn  naturally  to 
nursing  and  Red  Cross  work  in  war  time 
War  nursing  has  become  a  highly  organiud 
technical  profession.  There  is  no  place  in  if 
for  the  amateur.  To  be  a  Red  Cross  nunc 
these  days  a  woman  must  have  undergone  a 
thorough  course  of  preparation  and  study. 
A  woman,  of  course,  can  make  bandages  and 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  and  all  that  sort  ol 
thinf*  for  use  in  hospitals,  but  before  she  trici 
making  them  she  had  better  consult  the  kxal 
Red  Cross  chapter  or  the  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters at  Washington  and  learn  exactly 
what  lo  make  ^nd  how  lo  make  it.  or  all  her 
labor  may  go  for  nothing.  Red  Cross  hos- 
pital supplies  have  been  standardiaed. 
Women  other  than  nurws  who  desire  to 
volunteer  for  Red  Cross  work  may  enroll 
themselves  to  do  such  work  as  sewing,  mend- 
ing, linen  room  «-ork.  preparation  of  surgiiial 
supplies,  general  supply  room  s«n.ice,  pick' 
ing.  shipping,  laundry  service,  diet  kitchen, 
cooking,  housekccping.cleaning.  interpreting, 
clerical  service,  stenography,  accounting, 
massage,  and  for  motor  service  either  by  con- 
tribution of  motor  with  chauffeur  or  with 
personal  service  as  chauffeur.  Efficiency 
counts  for  more  than  sentiment.  Tbcdcunc 
to  serve  must  be  supported  by  the  capadty 
to  serve, 

For  most  of  the  women  of  the  United 
Stales  the  opportunity  to  serve  will  comr  by 
saving  and  by  home  service  in  their  gardens 
and  kitchens  and  by  releasing  men  who  arc 
doing  work  that  women  can  do  and  thai 
should  be  dune  by  women. 
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Washington  in  War  Time 


WASHINGTON  in  mr  time  is  still  its 
usual  leisurdy  sdf,  only  now  every 
day  looks  like  Washington's  Birth- 
Jay.  The  crowds  in  the  hotels  and  groups 
of  wooMii  with  badges  suggest  a  convention. 
The  flags  everywhere  betoken  a  holiday. 

Except  for  these  manifestations  there  are 
li-w  signs  of  war.  If  you  try  to  walk  into 
the  State,  War,  and  Navy  building,  you  will 
fiftd  that  you  will  have  to  tell  whom  you  wish 
lo  see  and  state  that  your  business  is  official, 
but  this  being  done  you  will  be  given  a  pass 
jnd  a  N^fo  trooper  wilt  lead  you  to  the  room 
-^here  you  should  go.  When  you  leave  you 
jre  without  guidance.  These  trooper  guides 
wore  the  only  uniforms  in  sight  around  the 
War  Department  a  month  after  war  was 
Jixlared. 

Yet  tKe  appearance  is  somewhat  deceptive. 
Work  b  goo^  on  and  going  cm  so  quietly 
that  even  when  a  revolutionary  accomplish- 
ment b  printed  in  the  papers  it  goes  almost 
unnoticed.  For  example,  in  April  one  day 
the  papers  printed  a  story  about  fifty  railroad 
prendcnts  meeting  in  Washington  and  mobil- 
iziiig  the  railroads  of  the  country  for  war 
MYvice.  Nobody  paid  much  attention  to  this. 
F^obably  it  was  the  word  "mobilizing"  that 
xlepnved  the  notice  of  attention,  for  in  three 
vears  thb  word,  hitherto  outside  the  news- 
paper's vocabulary,  has  come  to  cover  every- 
thing from  creating  an  army  of  3,000,000  men 
Jawn  to  the  meeting  of  two  loafers  on  a  street 
..omer.  In  any  case  the  acti<Hi  of  these  rail- 
road presidents  was  not  generally  understood. 
It  b  worth  while  rehearsing  because  it  is  a 
fair  picture  of  the  possibilities  of  efTicient 
action  in  a  democracy. 

What  actually  happened  was  something 
like  tfab:  There  was  an  increasing  demand 
that  the  freight  congestion  be  lessened,  and  as 
the  other  nations  at  war  had  railroad  dictators 
It  seemed  the  thing  to  do  for  us  to  have  one 
ahoi  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  being  the  transportation  expert  of 
the  Ach'iKiry  Commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  seemed  the  logical  candi- 
date for  the  dictatorship.  There  b  no  qucs- 
rioa  that  thb  task  w»  npkBy  bearing  down 


upon  him,  and  there  is  no  question,  also,  that 
gg  per  cent,  of  the  public  would  have  been 
glad  to  sec  him  in  the  position.  And  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Willard  as  railroad 
dictator  would  have  helped  mightily  to  make 
things  sound  as  if  we  were  at  war.  However, 
Mr.  Willard  knew  more  about  the  railroad 
situation  than  the  99  per  cent,  of  the  public, 
and  one  Saturday  afternoon  just  before  the 
dictatorship  descended  on  him  he  telegraphed, 
asking  alt  the  railroad  presidents  in  the 
United  States  to  meet  in  Washington  on  the 
following  Wednesday.  About  fifty  of  them 
turned  up.  Mr.  Willard  explained  that  for 
war  measures  it  was  necessary  to  run  the 
entire  263,547  miles  of  railroads  in  the  country 
as  a  single  unit,  and  suggested  that  they  agree 
to  do  this  and  also  appoint  a  committee  to 
carry  it  out.  It  was  agreed  immediately  and 
unanimously.  It  sounds  simple  and  obvious, 
but  it  is  neither.  For  example,  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  under  this 
agreement  must  stand  ready  upon  command 
of  the  committee  to  move  coal,  or  tin  for  cans 
for  tomatoes,  or  seed  potatoes,  or  anything 
they  tell  him  in  preference  to  other  freight 
not  so  essential  for  war  purposes  but  perhaps 
more  profitable  to  his  road.  This  is  not  only 
directly  contrary  to  federal  statutes  against 
discriminating  service  but  it  would  also  be 
against  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  road.  Generally  speaking,  the 
arrangement  is  all  illegal.  Despite  its  il- 
legality it  is  accepted  by  railroads,  by  such 
stocktiolders  as  know  of  it,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  by  the  public.  And  it  is  highly 
efficient.  Without  disturbing  a  single  official 
on  any  railroad  and  with  no  red  tape  or 
formality,  a  complete  system  of  war  transpor- 
tation is  arranged. 

This  is  the  way  it  works:  A  can  manufac- 
turer telegraphs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  his 
tin  is  not  coming  through  and  that  conse- 
quently he  will  be  late  with  cans  for  preser\-ing 
food — and  "late"  is  the  same  as  "never"  in 
that  situation. 

The  telegram  is  sent  right  over  to  the  office 
of  Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison,  who  b  the  chairman 
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of  the  railroads'  oHiiintttee.  Within  an  hour 
he  has  telegraphed  the  railroad  in  questicMi 
that  the  tin  is  preferred  freight  and  that  it 
must  be  moved.  Some  one's  pianos,  talking 
machines,  and  bricks  for  a  garage  are  pushed 
aside  and  the  tin  rolls  merrily  on,  so  that  the 
cans  will  be  ready  when  the  peas  andtomatoes 
are  ripe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first'freight 
announced  as  preferred  was  iron  ore. 

Moreover,  under  the  agreement,  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  the  committee  can  ask  one 
railroad  to  turn  over  coal  or  locomotives  to 
another,  or  in  fact  to  do  anything  that  will 
help  the  cause  along.  Now  this  is  efficient  de- 
mocracy, operating  without  the  cumbersome 
rules  or  red  tape  which  accompany  almost  all 
bureaucratic  eifTc»ts.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful if  any  railroad  dictator's  office  abroad  has 
more  railroad  brains  in  it  than  the  committee 
made  up  of: 

Fairfax  Harrison,  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
Howard  Elliott,  of  the  New  York,  New 

Haven,  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
Samud  Rea,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Hale  H(4dcn,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  & 

Quincy  Railroad, 
Julius  Kruttschnitt,  of  the  Southern  Pacific 

Railroad, 
Daniel  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Railroad,  ex-officio  as  member  of  the 

Council  of  National  Defense,  and 
A   member  of  the   Interstate  Commerce 

Commission. 

And  they  have  under  them  an  undisturbed 
machine  for  carrying  out  their  orders.  They 
have  not  imposed  any  new  officer  on  any  rail- 
road nor  done  anything  that  might  upset 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  roads  even 
temporarily.  But  they  have  devised  a  system 
to  allow  the  roads  to  carry  the  freight  that 
should  be  carried  and  leave  the  freight  that 
shuuld  be  left. 

bHIPS    FOR   TRANSATLANTIC    SERVICE 

Now  the  effects  of  this  are  continuously 
growing.  A  few  days  after  the  railroad  com- 
mittee had  taken  charge  of  the  railroads  the 
Trench  Ambassador  got  into  communication 
with  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  He 
was  trying  to  find  ships  to  carry  freight  to 
France  that  was  piling  up  en  the  seaboard. 
He  had  been  to  see  various  people  and  was 
finally  referred  to  them.  This  was  somewhat 
outside  their  imiMdiate  province,  but  as 


nothing  affecting  the  wir  it  outside  the  pn^ 
vince  of  the  Couiicfl  of  National  Defoue  and 
its  Advisory  CouncO  the  matter  was  taken  up. 

The  German  ships  and  the  Austrian  sfa^ 
in  our  harbors  offered  no  immediate  remedy. 
Then  the  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade  came 
up  for  consideration.  They  had  not  gmit 
into  the  foret^  trade  before  because  there 
was  a  vCTy  pressing  coastal  trade  that  paid 
them  big  freights  and  which  the  railroads 
could  not  handle.  The  immediate  and  con- 
crete result  was  a  longdistance  telephone  to 
Mr.  H.  H.  Raymond,  president  of  the  Qyde 
Steamship  Line  in  New  York,  who  is  likewise 
president  of  the  Coastwise  Shipping  Assoda* 
tion.  Mr.  Raymond  journeyed  down  to 
Washington.  Before  half  an  hour  of  discus- 
sion had  elapsed  he  was  painting  out  ways  cf 
changing  schedules  so  that  the  ships  good  far 
Transatlantic  service  could  go  into  tha^ 
service  and  other  ships  take  then*  places, 
assisted  by  rail  transportation.  The  crux  of 
the  whole  matter  being,  of  ooursc,  that  At 
railroads,  with  their  new  power  to  discnam- 
ate,  will  be  aUe  to  move  the  freight  that  has 
heretofore  been  carried  by  coastwise  vessels. 
A  few  days  later  a  committee  to  get  coastwise 
steamers  into  the  Transatlantic  service  was 
announced  including  Mr.  William  Demnan, 
chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  pre^dent  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine,  Mr.  Eugeae 
T.  Chamberlain,  commissioner  of  the  Bureaa 
of  Navigation,  Mr.  D.  T.  Worden,  of  the 
foreign  shipping  department  of  the  Standard 
Oi!  Company,  Mr.  L.  H.  Shearman,  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company,  Mr.  A.  H.  Bull,  and  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Munson. 

These  are  simple  stories  wnich  indicate 
how  things  can  happen  effectively  in  a  <knioc- 
racy.  They  do  not  pretend  to  tell  the  vMe 
story  because  the  actual  happenings  are  more 
complicated.  Many  influences  and  many 
men  always  converge  toward  such  accomplish- 
ments. The  credit  seldom  belongs  to  one 
individual  and  often  much  belongs  to  peopk 
who  do  not  appear  in  the  simple  account  of 
events. 

But  this  whole  railroad  episode  is  an  iMo^ 
esting  picture  of  effective  democracy  at  war, 
a  veritaUe  rising  of  private  ability  and  hd|h  - 
fulness  to  national  service,  for  it  mnst  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  a  single  man  meatioMd 
in  these  episodes  is  paid  a  peuy  by  te 
Government  far  his  lervioes  aapt  tbeGaa> 
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mmioner  at  Navigatioii,  and  all  but  he  will 
lose  profits  by  ttirnbig  thdr  time,  their  rail- 
roads, or  tte  slups  to  the  Govenunent's 
needL 

■ARGAfN&— MmUS   "WAK  PROFITS" 

In  another  lidd  there  is  a  similar  interesting 
record.  In  normal  times,  before  being  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Mr. 
B.  .M.  Baruch  was  a  Wall  Street  speculator 
-the  embodiment  of  all  the  evils  against 
which  countless  campaign  orators  have  in- 
veighed. His  profession  has  regularly  been 
kicked  upon  as  preying  upon  the  profits  of 
the  innocent  public.  The  public  now  has 
the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Baruch  making  bargains 
with  the  copper  producers  to  supply  the 
r>ovemment  with  copper  at  half  the  normal 
price.  This  bargain  does  not  seem  to  have 
stuck,  but  Mr.  Baruch  also  started  negotia- 
tions with  the  stcd  people  that  Secretary 
Daniels  took  over,  by  which  the  Government 
will  save  approximately  $18,000,000  on  steel 
purchased  during  the  coming  year,  and  Mr. 
Baruch  made  an  even  better  bargain  for  the 
Oovemmpit  far  the  purchase  of  platinum 
than  he  aid  for  the  purchase  of  o^per — 
luting  the  platinum  at  about  one  third  the 
market  price. 

These  are,  of  course,  new  activities  for 
Washington,  and  new  personalities.  The 
president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company, 
Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  and  a  good-sized  force 
drawn  from  his  oflice  in  Chicago  are  down  in 
Washington  making  arrangements  to  buy 
iTotton,  wool,  shoes,  etc.,  for  the  Government 
at  cost  plus  a  prdit  running  from  ;  to  1 5  per 
jcnt..  depending  on  the  kind  and  amount  of 
the  purchase.  And  the  cotton,  wool,  shoes, 
jnd  other  trades  are  banding  together  and 
creating  selling  agencies  and  committees  to 
fix  prices  in  the  whole  trade  so  as  to  sell  to 
the  Government  in  a  manner  that  violates 
<r\-cr>-  letter  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

There  b  sune  friction  in  all  these- new 
activities,  as  is  natural,  but  so  far  surprisingly 
little.  Some  of  the  regular  departments  of  the 
Government  as  well  as  these  new  govern- 
mental agencies  present  interesting  spectacles. 
Take  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
example.  What  kind  of  an  wganization  has 
It  built  up  to  meet  the  present  needs?  The 
answer  b  that  it  has  not  had  to  build  new 
machioery  much  more  than  the  railroads  had 


to  build  up  a  new  organization.  It  was,  in 
Ixrgt  measure,  already  in  existence.  It  has 
adopted  a  war  policy  and  turned  its  already 
existing  agencies  to  carry  it  out,  just  as  was 
done  in  the  transportation  fidd. 

There  is  one  fundamental  question  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  faced  which 
does  not  appear  on  the  surface  at  first.  It 
has,  up  till  now,  never  urged  farmers  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  their  crops.  It  has  showed 
them  how  to  increase,  and  how  to  improve 
methods,  but  it  has  not  tried  to  increase  or 
decrease  total  production  or  to  interfere  with 
prices.  That  rests  with  the  individual  judg- 
ment of  the  farmer.  It  often  happens  that 
a  very  large  crop  brings  to  the  farmer  actually 
less  money  than  a  smaller  crop. 

TACKLING  THE  PROBLEM  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

But  now  that  we  arc  facing  a  food  shortage 
the  Department  has  broken  all  precedent 
and  urged  every  one  to  grow  more  and  waste 
less.  What  if  the  food  production  is  so  large 
as  to  bring  prices  below  the  present  high  cost 
of  production?  It  is  not  likely,  but  in  such  a 
case  d>viously  if  the  Government  has  practi- 
cally ordered  every  one  to  raise  all  he  can  the 
Government  is  morally  bound  to  guarantee 
at  least  a  minimum  price  that  will  mean  cost 
plus  s<Hnc  profit.  Whether  a  fixed  minimum 
price  b  theoretically  wise  or  not,  the  Govern- 
ment is  morally  bound  to  see  that  the  pro- 
ducer gets  it  if  it  substitutes  its  judgment  for 
his  concerning  his  production.  And  if  the 
producer  is  guaranteed  a  minimum  price, 
the  consumer  whose  taxes  would  have  to 
make  good  the  guarantee  is  morally  due  a 
maximum  price  as  a  guarantee  on  his  side. 
Maximum  and  minimum  price-fixing  may 
not  be  any  more  legal  than  discriminating 
railroad  facilities,  but  it  inevitably  follows 
any  governmental  interference  with  the 
amount  of  foodstuffs  produced  by  the  farms. 
Nor  does  governmental  interference  with 
prices  (as  the  corollar>'  of  interference  with 
production)  necessarily  mean  a  vast  organiza- 
tion of  petty  officials  inspecting  evcr>'thing  on 
the  German  system.  There  is  another  way  of 
doing  it.  Wheat,  for  example,  practically 
all  passes  through  elevators.  If  extreme 
measures  became  necessary  the  Government 
could  take  it  over  at  the  elevators  and  pay 
for  it  and  sell  it  at  such  prices  as  it  deemed 
wise.  This  is  practically  what  happened 
in  Bdgium.    The  Commission  for  Rdief  in 
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Belgium  bought  wheat  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  sold  it  in  Belgium,  and  bread  was 
tht-aper  in  Belgium  than  in  this  country 
wherf  the  whoat  came  from,  or  in  En^and 
thniugh  whose  ports  it  passed,  or  in  Germany 
where  the  most  minute  system  o{  regulations 
and  tickets  was  watched  over  by  thousands  of 
inspectors  of  every  kind.  But  the  question 
of  production  is  the  first  thing. 

On  the  6th  of  April  (ingress  decided  that 
the  United  States  was  in  a  state  of  war.  On 
the  i)th  of  that  month  there  assembled  in  St. 
I  jiuis  an  agricultural  conference  presided  over 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  There  were 
Ihirty-two  states  represented,  and  at  a 
similar  conference  held  four  days  later  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  there  were  seven  states 
represented.  At  one  conference  or  the  other, 
all  states  except  the  following  were  repre- 
sented: C>)nnecticut,  Florida,  Maine,  Mary- 
I;md,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Cardina. 
Al  these  meetings  the  already  existing  forces 
in  the  agricultural  field  were  organized  for  the 
work  in  hand. 

A  State  Food  Production  and  Conservation 
Hoard  was  formed  in  each  state.  It  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  state  departments 
of  agriculture,  the  agricultural  colleges  which 
receive  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
meni,  and  members  of  the  farmers'  organiza- 
tions or  other  private  persons  who  could  be 
useful.  In  each  county,  township,  or  urban 
district  a  local  board  made  up  of  county 
demonstration  agents,  local  farm  organiza- 
tion <jl1icers,  etc.,  will  work  under  the  state 
li<iards. 

The  maciiinery  is  fairly  simple.  The  De- 
)i.iriment  of  Agriculture  controls  not  only  the 
17.000  workers  of  the  Federal  Department, 
but  many  thousands  of  trained  workers  in  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  stale  agricultural 
h(i.irds.  and  innumerable  useful  and  inlluential 
nun  of  the  f;irmers'  stx'ieties,  farm  papers, 
111.  .Ml  these  interfMs  are  tied  into  the  one 
MlK-nie  by  membership  both  on  .the  slate 
1'M,^^^I^  iiiid  on  the  countv  Ixiards. 

I  he  .SeiTetar\  of  Agricullure,  who  is  at  the 
<nd  <il  this  organization  for  proilucing  and 
s:ninn  I(<c>il.  is  a  member  of  the  <x>uncil  of 
National  Defense,  ut  thai  he  knows  the  war 
-polities  I  if  the  other  departments  of  the 
(iuvernment  and  can  make  his  policies 
synchronous  with  them.  Moreover,  he  has 
the  benefit  and  experience  of  Mr.  Hoover,  who 


the 


of  the 

Gooaci  of 


is  the  head  of  the  .food 
Advisory    Commission   of 
National  Defense. . 

Organization  is  not  a  voy  dnmatk 
but  it  usually  precedes  any  iiii  t  <  ■M 
in  the  conduct  of  war,  and  hs  ibacaoe  1 
always  produces  tragedy. 

There  is  no  insurance,  of  couil^  ddar  >l 
the  railroad  fidd  or  in  agricuttar^  tiiit  Ae 
policies  chosen  will  be  perfect,  \mt  k  a 
reasonably  certain  that  the  madMMiy  ■ 
read>  to  put  into  practice  whatever  mmi^ 
ures  are  decided  on  and  that  il  is  arf- 
ficiently  flexible  machinery  to  clUH|p  ftm 
one  measure  to  another  at  tatpenmbt  n- 
commends. 


There  is  nothing  in  Washingtoa 
to  thrill  the  man  whose  one  idea  ia  to'VR  ov 
troops  getting  ready  actually  to 
warfare.  Three  weeks  after 
cidcd  that  we  were  in  war,  h  wai  1 
question  of  what  kind  of  a 
created  to  raise  the  army  with 
the  war,  and  the  War  DepaitmaoM 
ing  the  decision.  Recruiting  I 
C.uard.  the  Regular  Army,  and  tii»||la>yins 
going  on  al  a  rate  that  would  givdhiil  var 
strength  units  in  six  months  or  to,  faM-ni^ 
not  more  than  serve  to  replace  camdliti  if 
they  got  intosuch  warfare  as  that OMAajiaH- 
em  front  in  France.  A  month  afttf  aMVWis 
declaaxl  the  first  camps  for  tiainBg. 
for  the  new  army  were  opened.  Thne' 
must  train  men  who  can  train  other  nn  IftflD 
to  the  front.  In  the  military  6dd.  nolAi.^ 
railroad  and  agricultural  fields,  WS-dll.  aoi 
have  even  the  machinery  for  pradndai  ibe 
product  which  we  wanted,  for  ncitlMr  ike 
Regular  Army  nor  the  National  GaaRl  have 
sulficient  officers  to  form  a  machhw  to  tQMI 
the  men  who  come  by  the  selective  tfaaft  jpla 
an  army.  .An  incident  in  Harwd  Uivm- 
sity's  efforts  to  train  its  students  givei  a  aoioe- 
what  ironic  picture  of  our  cooditioo.  The 
L'niversity,  being  unable  to  get  Amerion 
officers  to  train  the  students,  aslwd  for  and 
secured  from  France  a  detail  of  French  offkers 
for  the  purpose. 

But  there  is  one  thing  (w  which  we  aa 
congratulate  ourselves.  Bven  if  wc  van 
unwilling  to  prepare  for  war  until  it  was 
actually  upon  us.  at  least  wc  have  had  sense 
enough  to  adt^t  universal  service  as  the 
means  of  raising  our  first  new  army. 
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HOOVER  OF  THE  "C.  R.  B." 

The  American  Mining  Engineer  Who  Has  Enjoyed  the  Confidence  of  the 

Heads  of  the  Warring  Nations  in  the  Vast  Work  of  Civilian  Relief 

in  Belgium  and  Northern  France  and  Who  Now  is  Chairman 

of  the  National    Food    Board   in   This  Country 

BY 

EDWARD   EYRK    HUNT 


MORE  than  ten  years  before  Belgian 
relief  was  ever  thought  of,  u  >'oung 
American  mining  engineer  who  was 
in  charge  of  important  mining  properties  in 
China  received  a  visit  earl^  one  morning 
from  1  burly  Belgian.  The  Belgian  brusquely 
informed  the  young  American  thai  he 
had  arnie  to  taltc  charge  of  the  properties. 
The  American  had  received  no  oillciaj  notice 
of  the  change  in  management,  and  he  diit  not 
much  like  the  manners  of  the  Belgian,  hut  he 
quietly  accepted  his  new  status,  lie  ex- 
plained to  the  Belgian  (hat  two  heads  nften 
are  better  than  one,  and  offered  to  help 
manage  the  properties  jointly.  The  Belgian 
accepted.  The  two  men  worked  together 
for  about  six  months.  Then,  one  day,  the 
burly  Belgian  lost  his  temper  and  with  it  his 
more  experienced  fellow-manager,  for  the 
young  American  promptly  resigned  liis  fxisi- 
lion  and  left  the  employ  of  the  company. 

The  name  of  the  young  American  was 
Herbert  Clark  Hoover. 

Another  Belgian  who  was  concerned  in  the 
transaction  told  me  that  }-I<x>vit's  quiet 
withdrawal  cost  the  burly  Belgian  and  (Com- 
pany about  five  million  dollars, 

No%'  observe  how  Nemesis  pursui-s  proud 
mortals!  In  October.  1914.  this  same  burly 
Belgian  came  hurr>ing  from  Brussels  lo 
London  to  appeal  to  American  Ambassador 
Walter  H.  Page  and  the  British  Admiralty 
for  permission  to  import  food  through  the 
German  lines  for  the  starving  population  of 
Belgium. 

"I  will  call  up  Hoover."  said  the  Am- 
bassador quickly,  reaching  for  the  lili.-- 
phone.  "  He  has  just  managed  to  send 
back  to  America  forty-tive  thousand  .Ameri- 
can citizens  who  were  caught  short  of  funds 
here  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war.     He  has 


managed  the  thing  superbly.  He  and  his 
friends  have  advanced  S2oo,(xk>  of  their  own 
mone>'  and  he  has  given  without  stint  of  his 
timo^and  his  organizing  ability.  Hoover  is 
the  man  for  this  job." 

"Hoover?"  asked  the  Belgian.  "Where 
have  I  heard  that  name  before?" 

"  He  is  the  great  mining  engineer.  I  le 
used  to  he  out  in  China." 

"Ah,  in  Chinal"  A  great  light  broke  over 
I  he  petitioner.  "I  must  see  Hcxjver,  vou 
sav?" 

"Yes.  He  is  lheonI>'  man  who  can  do  the 
job." 

So  the  Belgian  met  Hoover. 

1  should  like  to  describe  their  (irst  inter- 
view in  the  .Ambassador's  private  office  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  but  neither  has  given 
an  inkling  of  what  then  took  place.  .\ 
week  of  conferences  began.  The  two  men 
sunk  any  personal  ditferences  lhe>-  may  have 
had  in  the  immense,  unselfish  taskof  working 
for  the  relief  of  the  Belgians,  and  from  their 
talks  came  immediately  the  birth  of  the 
t;ommission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  with 
Hoover  at  its  head,  and  the  Belgian  National 
Kelief  (".omniittee  (le  (^omitt-  National  de 
Secours  el  d'Alimentatioii),  with  the  burly 
Belgian  at  its  head. 

Nemesis  must  ha\  e  smiled  inmicallv.  fur 
the  Belgian  relief  work,  from  its  st;irt,  has 
been  a  joint  endeavor,  with  a  joint  manage- 
ment, such  as  Hoover  suggested  in  (.^hina 
more  lh;iii  len  years  before. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  tell  how  well  the 
(^onmiission  tor  Relief  has  done  its  work,  the 
immense  sum  of  more  than  S2;<),<mki.(k)o 
which  it  has  handled  for  Belgium  wilh  an 
operating  expense  of  less  than  live  eighths  of 
one  per  cent,  -a  figure  which  would  be 
ridiculous  if  it  were  not  sublime;  its  empto>- 
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nient  of  fifty  to  seventy  cargo  ships  at  all 
limes;  Us  use  of  hundreds  of  tugs  and  rail- 
road an;  its  vast  system  of  warehouses, 
mills,  factories,  and  bakeries;  its  monthly 
dblribution  of  320,000.000  pounds  of  bread, 
2u,ooo,uoo  pouiKis  of  bacon  and  lard, 
5,000,000  tins  of  condcnsL-d  milk:  beans, 
corn,  coffee,  sugar,  y\d  thousands  of  tons  of 
other  commodities:  its  thousands  of  devoted 
voJuntccr  workers  in  practically  every  part 
of  the  world:  its  expert  auditors,  accountants, 
buyrrs,  and  bankers — all  leaders  in  the 
business  world;  its  8.000  committees  in 
Belgium  and  out ;  and  the  relatively  small 
sum  of  $10,000,000  which  An>crica  has  thus 
far  contributed  to  the  work — these  things  are 
commonplace,  but  they  are  miracles.  And 
the  manner  of  man  who  has  maintained  these 
miracles  and  who  is  now  chairman  of  the 
National  Food  Board  in  this  country  is  still 
an  enigma  to  most  Americanft. 

When  I  was  in  Belgium  they  used  to  tell 
mcthat  Hoover  looked  like  thetypical  Amer- 
ican, and  I  believe  he  dot-s.  Yuu  don't  mm 
vour  head  to  look  after  him  if  you  pass 
him  on  the  street.  His  face  is  full,  smooth 
shaven,  his  brow  wide,  high,  and  dominating 
the  rest  of  his  face,  his  hair  Is  black  and  there 
B  plenty  of  it,  his  ears  are  set  close  to  his  head, 
hb  eyes  are  quiet  and  very  keen,  nose 
gi>od.  mouth  better,  and  chin  excellent. 
Ilis  face  is  young — although  Hoover  is  now 
(brty-threc  years  old— the  face  of  a  thinker 
and  a  doer,  an  imaginative  face,  full  of  senti- 
ment. The  man  behind  it  is  a  man  of  ideals. 
of  wide  acquaintance  with  men,  and  of  ac- 
curate technical  training. 

THE  CLORV  OF  THE  MINING  ENGINEERS 

There  must  be  something  about  the  min- 
ing engineering  profession  which  encourages 
these  trails.  I  confess  I  do  noi  knou-  bow  to 
define  it,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  unusual 
esprit  de  corps  and  a  high  level  of  profes- 
sional honor  and  sensibility  which  marks 
mining  engineers  out  from  the  mass  of  men. 
It  cannot  be  an  accident  thai  Hi-rberl 
Huover  and  practically  all  of  his  more  im- 
portant assistants  in  Belgian  relirf  work  have 
come  from  this  group.  It  can  hardly  be  an 
accident,  either,  that  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Club,  a  club  of  New  York  mining  engineers, 
gave  up  $^no.ooo — all  that  they  had  been 
saving  for  a  new  club  house— and  haitded  it 
over  posi-haste  lo  Hoover  to  be  spent  for 


Belgium:  or  that  still  another  group  of  min- 
ing engineers  have  formed  a  corporation 
called  "  Belgian  Kiddies.  Ltd."  (or  the  pur- 
|X>se  of  aiding  the  children  of  Belgium. 

For  these  men  seem  to  be  creating  among 
themselves  a  new  type  of  citizen.  There  are 
few  dictators  in  their  ranks.  They  seem  lo 
like  cooperation.  When  you  work  with  a 
man  like  Hoover,  you  fmd  al  once  that  he  i» 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  "political  buss,"  or 
"captain  of  industry."  or  "field  marshal  of 
finance."  or  "food  dictator.**  or  any  other  of 
those  militaristic  beings  who  dominate  big 
business  and  international  politics  as  they 
arc  described  in  the  story  books.  The  new 
type,  is  not  a  superman;  indeed,  the  super* 
man  is  a  vanishing  race,  doomed,  like  the 
Indian,  to  extinction.  The  divine  right  oS 
commercial  kjpgs  is  a  doctrine  as  antiquated 
as  the  divine  right  of  Katsers. 

A  LEADER.  NOT  A  DRIVER* 

But   Hoover  is  more  than   this.     He  is 
practically  the  only  great  figure  evolved  by 
the  world  war  whom  evcr>'  one  trusts  and  no 
one  fears.      He  wields  power  without  force. 
He  is  3  leader,  rtot  a  driver.     His  ancrston 
were  Quakers,  and  it  may  be  from  them  that 
he  has  derived  bis  great  personal  modesty 
and  his  executive  simplicity:  but  the  faculty       m 
lo  which  I  refer  is  subtler  and  more  signili-       | 
cant  than  these.     Iloovor  has  not  the  me- 
chantcal  mind.     I  don't  think  it  ever  occun 
lo  him  lo  appraise  his  helpers  in  the  Belgian       M 
relief  work  as  cogs  in  a  great  machine,  and  I       V 
know  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  think  of  the 
seven   million    Belgians  and   three   Bi^lkui       m 
French  citizens  whom  he  is  aiding  as  if  Ihey       ■ 
were  a  bottomless  inhuman  pit  into  which 
thousands  of  tons  of  food  must  be  dumped 
ever>-  day.     He  has  a  democratic  conscious- 
ness of  ihc  dignity  of  mere  men.     There  is 
neither  crown  iwr  sceptre  in  his  wardrobe. 

I  have  said  that  he  leaves  with  you  an 
impression  uf  power  without  force,  an  im> 
prcsston  not  of  a  "magerful"  mao  bul  a 
great  man,  a  man  governing  with  the  conscat 
of  the  governed.  But  to  this  fine  polttkal 
sense  be  brings  a  disdplinod  mind.  Thb  ii 
consiantiv  shown  in  his  manaiitemeni  of  Ihc 
appeals  to  America  on  behalf  of  the  Belgians. 
He  never  asks  carelessly.  He  is  not  the  sort 
of  man  who  begs  for  two  dollars  and  will  be 
satisfied  with  two  cents.  When  he  asks  the 
American  people  for  $3,000,000  a  month  lor 
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Belgium,  that  is  just  what  he  needs  and  what 
he  will  be  satisfied  with — that  and  not  a 
penny  less.  He  often  has  to  talk  in  large 
figures,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  has  a 
loose  or  expansive  mind,  or  a  runaway 
tongue.  Seven  cents  per  day  per  person  in 
Belgium  and  Northern  France,  for  example, 
means  $25s.;oo,ooo  per  year — a  tidy  sum, 
no  doubt.  But  none  the  less  it  means  just 
seven  cents  per  day  per  person.  Have  you 
ever  thought  that  it  would  require  less  than 
one  cent  a  day  from  you  and  me  to  make  up 
even  this  immense  sum  if  every  American 
contributed  pro  rata? 

Some  of  Hoover's  friends  say  that  by  de- 
voting himself  to  Belgian  relief  he  has  sacri- 
ficed the  chance  to  make  about  $)o,ooo,ooo 
in  his  chosen  profession  in  the  last  two  years. 
He  is  counted  wealthy,  but  he  is  no  pluto- 
crat, and  $30,000,000  would  look  large,  even 
to  the  weathicst.  Mrs.  Hoover,  who  like 
her  husband  isagraduateofLeland  Stanford 
University  School  of  Mines  and  a  licensed 
mming  engineer,  is  the  person  who  has  the 
bst  word  in  the  Hoover  family  in  matters  of 
this  sort.  When  it  became  evident  that  the 
relief  work  would  last  for  years  instead  of 
for  months.  Hoover  submitted  the  matter  to 
his  wife. 

"If  this  goes  on  for  a  long  time,  we  may  be 
poor  at  the  end  of  the  war.  We  may  have  to 
Stan  all  over  again.    Shall  we  go  on?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Hoover. 

THE  OBLIGATION  OF  RICHES 

What  does  such  a  man  think  of  wealth? 
Why  does  he  sacriflcc  his  personal  interests 
to  the  work  of  Belgian  relief?  Is  it  be- 
cause he  loves  power,  or  really  loves  man- 
kind, or  loves  a  job  well  done?  And  what  did 
he  think  of  his  countrv'  when  it  was  piling  up 
riches  as  the  result  of  the  European  holo- 
caust and  giving  <x)ly  $10,000,000  to 
Belgium? 

The  best  answer  is  the  one  he  gave  in  an 
address  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

"The  justificalifMi  of  any  rich  man  in  the 
communiiy,"  said  Mr.  Hoover,  "is  his  trus- 
teeship to  the  community  for  his  wealth. 
The  justification  of  America  to  the  world- 
community  is  her  trusteeship  to  the  world- 
community  for  the  property  which  she  holds. 

"The  ownership  of  this  wealth  carries 
serious  dangers  ia  times  to  come,  and  it  be- 


hooves its  trustees  to  take  account  of  its 
responsibilities.  There  is  growing  up,  and 
there  has  grown  up  in  Europe,  a  note  of 
bitterness  which  will  seriously  affect  our 
whole  relations  with  Europe  for  years  to 
come.  .  .  .  The  money  which  has  come 
to  us  .  .  .  is  money  in  trust,  and  unless 
America  recognizes  this  trust,  she  will  pay 
dearly  and  bitterly  for  its  possession.  The 
justification  of  American  riches  can  only  be 
her  requital  of  the  obligation  which  cumes 
with  riches;  and  the  requital  should  not  be 
alone  her  duty,  but  should  be  her  crown." 

1  have  not  the  ghost  of  an  idea  whether 
Hoover  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  in 
national  politics,  but  I  know  that  he  should 
be  enrolled  among  the  most  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive men  of  this  country.  He  has  lived 
in  four  continents — North  America,  Aus- 
tralia, Asia,  and  Europe.  He  knows  world 
conditions  as  very  few  .Americans  ever  can 
know  them.  He  knows  personally  the  gffat 
intellectual  and  political  leaders  who  are  in 
power  in  the  most  important  countries  of  the 
world  to-day.  He  knows  all  this  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  liberal,  far-seeing,  demo- 
cratically minded  citizen  who  is  accustomed 
to  meet  new  problems  with  no  regard  for 
precedent  or  for  the  protection  of  spvlIjI 
interests.  Belgian  relief  has  been  a  great 
revolutionary  undertaking.  It  could  never 
have  been  managed  by  a  man  with  a  mind 
full  of  superstitions,  political,  religious, 
social,  or  economic,  and  Hoover's  new  job 
as  food  director  for  the  United  States  is 
going  to  be  almost  as  revolutionary  as  that 
of  Belgian  relief. 

But  if  1  have  painted  him  as  all  sweet 
reasonableness,  I  have  erred.  Hotjver  can 
and  does  lose  his  temper,  and  he  can  swear 
under  provocation!  He  can  express  himself 
so  accurately  and  indignantly  that  his  vitlim 
will  go  o(T  nursing  a  grudge  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life. 

I  record  this  as  one  of  his  virtues,  :ind 
my  tongue  is  not  in  my  cheek  as  I  record  it. 
for  Hoover  is  not  a  "gum  shoe"  diplomat 
in  any  sense.  He  goes,  straight  at  a  con- 
dition or  at  a  person,  and  if  the  person  is  com- 
pact of  petty  pride  and  self-importancv,  so 
much  the  worse  for  that  person.  Many  men 
have  taken  Hoover's  measure,  and'  manv 
men  have  praised  him.  I  like  espccially 
what  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock,  the  American 
Minister  to  Belgium,  said  of  him  once:   "  He 
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can  be  very  brusque,  on  occasion,  but  he  is 
the  greatest  dlplumat  of  us  all." 

The  followmK  selection  from  one  of  his 
recent  speeches  rivcs  the  environment  in 
which  Hoover  has  done  his  work,  and  gives  a 
sample  of  his  simple,  accurate,  involuntary 
ek>qitcnce: 

"Now,  couple  such  problems  as  these 
^Itfiih  the  daily  anxiety  of  finding  the 
llfMlcy  for  a  perpetually  deficient  budget. 
'For  we  never  have  seen  a  day  when  our 
linance-s  were  certain  for  sixty  days  ahead. 
nor  in  two  years'  lime  when  our  contracts 
did  not  exceed  our  assets  from  five  to 
twenty  million  dollars.  Add  a^ain  the 
difTiculty  and  anxiety  of  aggregating  the 
regular  assured  fU>»-  in  inward  supplies  in 
the  presence  of  diminished  shipping,  of 
fmding  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of 
^doing  it  effKientl}'  and  without  fail,  of 
Jjusling  their  character  of  imports  to 
cla^sand  individual  necessity.  Again.  con> 
front  yourself  with  the  incidental  tragedies 
such  as  the  one  a  year  ago  when  we  lost  six 
»hi|»  in  the  En^ish  Channel,  with  some 
thirty  thousand  tons  of  foud»tulTs,  in  al- 
most a  single  week.  Couple  this  again 
with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  en- 
thusiastic devotion,  cfliciency,  honesty, 
and  high  purpose  of  the  organization,  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  daily  co&pcr^tion 
between  people  of  such  divergent  national 
charatrler  and  instincts  and  business 
practice  as  our  own  countrymen  and  the 
Belgians  and  French.  Remember  iheatu- 
iely  of  dealing  daily  with  an  occupying 
army,  with  its  necessarily  arbitrary 
methods,  the  care  and  persistence  nece»- 
Ufy  in  neipjtialion,  daboralion.  and 
maintenance  of  international  agreements 
for  control  and  protection  of  supplies  for 
transport,  for  guarantees  thai  the  native 
supplies  shall  not  be  consumed  by  the 
occupying  armies,  for  non-interference 
with  the  rehef.  negotiations  for  the  pas- 
sage of  ships  through  Ihr  blockades,  and 
the  saiitfaciion  of  governments  that  there 
is  nut  Ii-jk^igc  to  the  L-nemy.     Pile  upon 


this  the  intensity  of  detail  in  dbtribution 
and   the  care  of  the  destitute,  and  you 

have  even  but  J  dim  picture  (jf  the  Belgian 
relief,  for  behind  it  all  it  is  haunted  in  every 
dark  hour  by  the  grim  irag«Jy  of  possible 
failure." 

STILL   HEADS    RELIEF  COMMISSION 

The  tragedy  of  possible  failure  is  narcr 
to-day  than  when  Hoo\-cr  spoke  thcKe  words 
on  February  ist.  We  are  at  war  with  C«^ 
manyiour  representatives  have  left  Belgium; 
Dutch  representatives  arc  there  in^c-id  of 
Americans;  but  the  work  goes  on.  and 
Hoover  heads  it.  Belgium  must  be  fed.  and 
America  still  must  help.  We  arc  being  ap- 
praised by  the  whole  world,  .^^e  we  tn| 
enough  to  (londuct  our  own  alTairs  and  still 
continue  our  foreign  benevolence,  as  England 
and  France  have  done  from  the  start?  If  we 
fail,  one  of  the  noblest  movements  in 
history  will  have  failed.  But  we  must  not 
fail.    What  Hoover  asks.  America  mu^  give. 

How  much  the  ultimate  salvation  of  Bel- 
gium will  depcfKl  upon  Hoover,  history  alooe 
can  idU  but  what  he  has  already  done  b 
written  for  all  to  read.    Very  soberly  and 
sincerely  I  bdievc  that  no  one  else  could  have 
done  what  he  has  done  for  Belgium.     I  be- 
lieve that  fto  one  else  could  have  dealt  as  he 
has  done,  as  a  private  dti^cn.  without  title 
and   without    pretensions,  with    Kitcbcncr.       J 
I.Ioyd-Ocorge.  the  Kaiser.  Von  Bcthmann-       1 
Hollweg.  Von  Risslng.  Briand.  Poincarf,  and 
King  Albert.    1  believe  that  no  one  else  in       _ 
the  world  could,  up  to  the  lime  of  America's      ■ 
final  break  with  Germany,  go  from  Ijmdoa      ™ 
to   Brussels,    from    Brussels   to  Charleville 
(formerly  the  headquarters  of  the  Gcrmaa 
General  Stiiff).  from  Charlevillc  to  Berlok 
from  Berlin  through  to  Paris,  from  Paris  la 
Havre,  from  Havre  back  to  London — every- 
where simply  an  American   citiien,  every       ■ 
where  frank,  everywhere  trusted  implKit^,       ■ 
ever>'whcre  fighting  the  great  fight  to  saw 
Belgium.     I  bel  ievc.  let  me  repea  t.  that  ihrn 
is  only  one  man  in  the  u-orid  who  could  do 
this  thing,  and  that  man  is  Herbert  Qark 
Hoover. 
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BELGIUM  is  the  most  densely  pop- 
ulated and  highly  industrialized 
country  in  the  world.  In  proportion 
to  its  size  it  has  more  miles  of  railroad  and 
carries  a  larger  tonnage  by  rail  and  canal 
than  any  other  country.  Its  population  is 
^\  millions  and  its. area  but  11,400  square 
miles  O^ss  than  one  fourth  that  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania).  It  has,  therefore,  an 
average  population  of  664  per  square  mile, 
which  is  nearly  twice  that  of  Great  Britain, 
more  than  twice  that  of  Germany,  and  more 
than  three  times  that  of  France.  It  gains  its 
living  chiefly  by  the  export  and  sale  of  manu- 
factured products,  depending  on  importation 
for  yj  per  cent,  of  its  food  supply  (78  per 
cent,  of  its  cereals).  It  has  twice  the  annual 
exports  per  capita  of  Great  Britain,  three 


times  those  of  Germany  or  France,  and  four 
times  those  of  the  United  States.  Its  imports 
arc  twice  those  of  Great  Britain,  three  times 
thoseofGermany  or  France,  and  seven  times 
those  of  the  United  States.  These  state- 
ments arc  based  on  the  specific  figures  of  the 
table  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Belgium  is  a  country  and  a  people  tied  in 
the  closest  possible  way  to  the  countries  and 
peoples  outside  of  it;  tied,  that  is,  by  the 
necessity  of  this  union  for  the  regular  finding 
of  its  daily  bread.  It  must  have  its  wheat 
coming  constantly  in  to  make  the  broad,  and 
its  money  and  manufactured  goods  going 
constantly  out  to  pay  for  the  wheat.  That 
there  may  be  money  and  manufactured  goods 
to  go  out,  it  is  also  necessary  that  much  of 
the  raw  materials  for  its  manufactures  comes 
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steadily  in.  for  only  part  or  thcH-  nccvssary 
raw  materials  are  native. 

About  one  sixth  of  Belgium's  population 
supports  itscH  by  agriciilturp.  producing 
enough  wheat  to  make  bread  for  itself,  and, 
besides,  for  another  small  fraction  that  works 
in  farlorics  which  use  native  raw  materials, 
and  for  another  small  fraction  lo  act  as  shop- 
keeper and  middleman  to  the  first  two  frac- 
tions. The  tola)  grain  produced  is  about  one 
fourth  of  that  necessary  for  the  consumption 
of  the  whole  population.  Only  to  that  ex- 
tent t$  Rdgium  self-contained.  Therefore, 
if  anything  unexpected  should  at  any  time 
happen  to  shut  BclRium  off  from  the  rest  of 
(he  world,  even  for  a  short  lime,  Belgium 
would  suffer,  and  if  for  a  long  time  she  would 
die,  or  most  of  her  would. 

Well,  ihe  unexpected  someining  to  do  just 
this  shutting  off  did  happen  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  1914,  and  almost 
immediately  Belgium  began  to  suffer  and  a 
little  later  she  would  have  begun  lo  die  if 
something  else  unexpected  had  not  also  hap- 
pened to  ameliorate  this  suffering  and  pre- 
vent this  death.  The  two  things  that  hap- 
pened were  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  the 
Germans  and  the  relief  of  Belgium  by  the 
Americans. 

The  invasion  of  Belgium  bi^an  on  August 
4.  1914.  In  ten  weeks  all  of  the  country  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  except  that  for- 
ever famous  little  northwestern  corner  that 
for  two  years  and  a  half  h.is  been  all  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium  under  ruyal  rule,  with 
its  village  capital  of  La  Panne  sheltering  in 
a  simple,  homdy  way  a  royal  family  uf  Im- 
perishable memurj'. 

Belgium's  distress 

Tite  invasion  resulted  in  an  immediate 
Kverance  in  a  surprisingly  complete  degree 
of  Belgium's  commercial  relations  tu  all  the 
world  outside— except  that  part  of  it  called 
Germany.  And  this  single  exception  to  the 
cofflfdcle  isolation  of  Belgium  was  one  of 
abnormal  character  and  no  benefit  to  the 
people.  Kur  although  through  this  break  in 
the  enclosing  ring  of  steel  that  shut  Belgium 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  world  food  might 
have  come  into  Belgium,  It  did  not ;  for  Ger- 
many rcdlired  at  once  that  she  had  none  lo 
spare.  AIk>.  Ddglsn  money  jnd  manufac- 
tured goods  might  have  gime  out,  and  much 
did,  but  only  in  a  way  very  shameful  to 


Germany  and  of  no  benefit  but  only  dtud- 
vaniJge  to  Belgium:  it  isa  way  that  would  be 
called  burglary  if  it  could  not  he  called  war. 
And  not  only  did  food  not  come  in  from  Ger- 
many but — shame  added  to  shame!— much 
already  in  Belgium  aclujily  went  out;  and 
not  only  did  the  product  of  factories  go  out 
without  corresponding  coming  in  of  recom- 
pense in  money  or  kind,  but  a  great  pari  of 
the  raw  materials  In  hand  for  manufacture 
and  even  machines  fordoing  the  manufacture 
went  out,  also.  So  that  Belgium's  great 
factories  immediately  became  still,  her 
myriad  tall  slacks  lost  their  usual  adornment 
of  smoke  flags,  and  her  skilled  workmen 
moved  idly  about,  djzed  and  hardly  under- 
standing, in  the  great  silent  sheds  of  Li^e 
and  the  Hainaut.  The  something  thai 
spelled  disaster  in  red  capital  letters  had 
come  to  Belgium  and  to  the  Belgians. 

The  ring  of  steel  about  Belgium  was  not  all 
German  mctat.  The  German  encircling 
would  have  been  of  Itself  probably  suflicienl 
to  elTcct  Ihe  commercial  isolation  of  the 
country.  Bui  one  must  be  fair.  The  Eo^isJi 
blockade  of  the  Belgian  coast,  which  became 
by  the  invasion  essentially  Gemun  coast. 
contributed  English  alloy  to  the  meiidlic 
ring.  The  Belgians  might  have,  perhaps, 
arranged  to  bring  in  foreign  foodstuffs  over 
their  coastal  border,  but  what  the  .Mlied 
Governments  lould  not  be  sure  of  was  that 
this  food  would  be  eaten  by  the  Belgians. 
They  had  reav^ns  tu  ;issume  that  it  would 
not.  To  blockade  Germany  meant  of  ncca- 
sity,  then,  lo  blockade  Belgium. 

But  the  how  and  why  uf  Belgium's  iaota- 
tion  interested  ihe  Belgians  much  less  than 
the  reality  and  the  conscquen.:cs  of  it.  The 
Belgians  arc  inlelligenl  and  quick-minded, 
and  Ihcy  saw  at  once  what  the  uninillgaled 
consequences  meant.  They  began  to  move 
for  miiiguliun.  But  they  were  rathei  help- 
less. They  were  subjects  nf  German  military 
rule.  It  is  a  kind  of  rule  that  to  b«  fully  fell 
and  understood  must  be  experienced.  Per- 
haps it  is  n(>i  very  difTerrnt  from  any  oihct 
kind  of  military  rule.  I  do  not  know,  as  I 
have  had  noexperience  of  other  kinds.  But  I 
da  know  now,  after  twenty  monlbs  of  per- 
sonal contact  with  It.  what  the  C>ernun 
kind  is.  It  is  vcr>'  effective,  and  it>  effects 
are  very  obvious.  They  are  very  repellant  lo 
the  mind  of  a  free-born  Anterican.  Tbe>-  re* 
ducc  individuals  to  numbered  units  ta  a 
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contr<dled  mass;  a  mass  ihat  moves  as  harsh 
voices  backed  by  loaded  guns  tell  ii  to  move. 
Tbe  Belgians  had  become  such  a  mass,  and 
so  their  attempts  to  move  for  mitigation  were 
pathetically  trivial.  That  is.  they  were  tri- 
vial in  comparison  with  what  the  sequence  of 
events  revealed  to  be  necessar>-.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Belgians  of  city,  tovm,  and 
village  over  the  whole  land  rushed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  situation  in  a  most  beautiful 
and  most  capable  way.  I  want  later  to  try  to 
do  justice  to  the  remarkable  genius  of  the 
Belgians  for  local  organization,  and  to  the 
beautiful  generosity  shown  by  the  more 
fortunate  and  capable  to  the  unfortunate  and 
weak,  as  revealed  by  the  local  relief  work  in- 
stituted ever>'wherc  throughout  the  country. 
Official  effort  and  private  initiative  com- 
bined to  do  wonders,  as  far  as  wonders  are 
possible  to  an  imprisoned  people.  But  the 
needs  were  too  great ;  the  resources  too  small. 
Other  help  was  necessar>'. 

Fortunately,  the  American  influence  to- 
ward amelioration  could  begin  to  be  exer- 
cised at  once,  and  it  was. 

AMERICANS  BEGIN  TO  HELP 

Brussels  has  always  had  its  American 
colony,  and  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  the 
members  of  this  colony  turned  at  once  to  the 
American  Minister,  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock,  for 
help  in  their  efforts  to  get  home.  When  the 
Belgian  court  left  Brussels  for  Antwerp,  and 
later  for  Le  Havre,  part  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  followed  it  and  part  suyed  in  Brussels 
to  occupy  for  the  rest  of  the  war  a  most 
peculiar  position.  Mr.  Whitlock  elected  to 
slay.  It  was  a  fortunate  election  for  the  Bel- 
gians. Also  it  meant  many  things,  most  of 
them  interesting,  for  the  Minister.  How- 
ever, much  more  of  Mr.  Whitlock  later. 

When  the  American  expatriates  in  Bel- 
gium applied  to  Minister  Whitlock  for  help 
to  bt.-come  repatriates,  he  was  able  to  refer 
ihcm  to  three  American  engineers  and  busi- 
ness men  resident  in  Brussels:  Messrs.  D. 
Heineman,  William  Hulse,  and  Millard 
Shalcr,  who  arranged  their  financial  diffi- 
culties despite  closed  banks,  disappearing 
currency,  and  general  financial  paralysis. 
Started  thus  in  relief  work  by  the  necessity 
of  n-lieving  Americans,  they  readily  turned 
to  the  work  of  relieving  Bdgians:  the  more 
leadilv  because  tiwy  were  the  ri^t  sort  of 
^nericans. 
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In  the  very  first  days  of  August,  even  be- 
fore the  German  forces  had  entered  Brussels, 
Bourgmcstre  Max  of  that  city  had  decided  to 
have  the  cityacquirestocksof  foodstuffs  to  be 
held  in  reserve  against  the  coming  need.  In- 
deed, King  Albert  and  his  Government  had 
issued  from  the  Belgian  Great  Headquarters 
on  August  14th  a  decree  fixing  maximum 
prices  at  which  various  staple  foodstuffs, 
as  flour,  bread,  potatoes,  salt,  sugar,  and 
rice,  could  be  sold,  and  giving  the  Governors 
in  their  provinces  and  Burgomasters  in  their 
communes  the  right  to  requisition,  for  the 
public  benefit,  the  wheat  and  flour,  and  the 
potatoes,  salt,  sugar,  and  rice,  respectively. 

As  soon  as  the  Germans  had  entered 
Brussels  the  outlook  became  critical,  (^um- 
municaiion  with  Louvain,  where  are  situated 
the  greatest  mills  of  Belgium,  the  mills  on 
which  Brussels  relies  for  much  of  its  Hour, 
were  interrupted,  so  that  it  was  at  once  im- 
possible to  continue  to  supply  the  capital 
with  flour.   Prompt  action  was  imperativv. 

Messrs.  Heineman  and  his  associates  saw 
that  something  must  be  done  at  once.  They 
began  todoit.  In  constant  consultation  with 
Minister  Whitlock  these  energetic  Americans 
suggested  to  Monsieur  Emilc  Francqui,  the 
most  active  director  in  the  greatest  private 
bank  of  Belgium,  and  a  man  of  unusual  brain 
and  vigor — more  of  him  later,  also — that  an 
organization  be  created  having  for  its  mission 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  of  Brussels  and 
the  men  and  women  hitherto  self-sustaining 
but  now  out  of  work  and  out  of  income. 

THE  "COMITE  CHNTRAL" 

Conferences  attended  by  BourgmL-stre 
Max,  Messrs.  Heineman  and  Hulsc.  and 
Messieurs  Francqui  and  Em.  Janssen,  a  busi- 
ness associate  and  friend  of  Francqui.  and 
other  personages  of  Brussels  were  held,  re- 
suiting  in  the  organization,  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  of  a  Central  CommittiT  (»f 
Assistance  and.  Provisioning  {Comite  i'.tii- 
tral  de  Stcoun  etd'Alinuntation),  which  was 
soon  afterward  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  ministers  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States  (the  Marquis  de  Villalobar  and  Brand 
Whitlock).  M.  Ernest  Solvay,  the  richest 
man  in  Belgium  and  founder  of  the  In- 
stitute Solvay,  was  made  president  of  the 
organization.  The  first  regular  meeting  of 
the  Comit^  was  held  on  September  1,  1914. 
America  was  represented  at  this  meeting  by 
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Mr.  Hugh  Cih»)n.  Hirst  Secretary  of  ihc 
American  Legation  it  Brussels,  and  Messrs. 
Heincman  and  llulse,  American  cngin(«rs. 

An  executive  commiltcc  under  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  FranLqui  was  furmod,  and  also  a 
special  sub-committee  under  (he  presidency 
of  M  r.  Meincman.  of  eight  members,  of  whom 
three  were  Americans,  namely  Messrs. 
Heineman.  llulse,  and  Macloskie  (this  latter 
also  an  engineer  associated  with  Mr. 
Hcincman).  It  was  the  particular  function 
of  the  sub-committee  to  have  direct  charge  of 
obtaining  and  distributing  the  food  supplies. 
The  field  of  operations  of  the  Comite  Central. 
its  executive  committee,  and  sub-commi(- 
tec  was  50  far  limited  to  the  city  of  Brussels 
and  the  communes  immediately  adjacent  to 
it  {Agglomtration  RruxeUoiu). 

The  sulxommiiiec  immediately  got  busy. 
very  busy.  There  was  plenty  to  do.  Brussels 
carries  normally  no  considerable  stcKks  of 
food ;  that  is,  food  staples— r>or  docs  any  city 
for  that  matter.  Belgium  has  a  marvelous 
transport  system;  canals,  railroads,  and  litlle 
narrow-gauge,  light-rail,  neighborhood  lines 
{vietnaux)  that  run  along  the  countr}'  roads 
binding  farms  with  villages  and  villages  with 
towns.  Anything  anywhere  in  Belgium  can 
be  moved  to  anywhere  dsc  in  the  country  in 
a  few  hours.  One  can  go  from  Brussels, 
roughly  in  the  centre  of  Belgium,  to  the 
boundary  of  the  countr>'  in  any  direction  in 
thrtv  or  four  hours.  So  Brussels  and  the 
other  Belgian  cities  depend  in  normal  times 
upon  the  steady  movement  of  supplies, 
rather  than  upon  their  aggregation  in  any  one 
place,  for  a  constant  supply  of  foodsiuffs. 
Also  in  normal  limes  there  is  a  constant 
inflow  of  food  from  the  outside  world.  We 
must  remember  always  that  Belgium  de- 
pends on  import  for  three  fourths  of  the 
wheat  neceaaary  for  its  bread. 

HOW    IKUSSELS   COT    FLOUR    FROM    LOUVAIN 

But  these  were  not  normal  times  and  the 
mail  serious  thing  that  the  sub-commillec 
on  Brussels  food  supply  had  to  face— next. 
of  course,  to  the  absence  of  stocks  in  Brussels 
— *>»»  Ihc  interruption  of  communications, 
intcrasl  as  well  as  external.  There  might  be 
something  of  a  supply  of  Hour  in  the  great 
mills  at  louvain.  only  half  an  hour  away 
from  Brussels  by  rail,  but  there  were  no 
trains  making  ihis  half-hour  run.  Yet  it  was 
the  business  of  the  sub-committee  to  gel  bold 


of  some  of  thb  Hour  and  bring  it  to  Brus- 
sels. Hcineman  was  more  than  an  engiiteer 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word.  He  %ss 
an  engtni-ering  manager  and  a  manaiitnit 
man  of  alTairs.  His  committee  therefoR 
arranged  to  have  Ihc  large  motor  I  rucks  of 
the  Brussels  fire  department  pui  at  their 
disposal.  With  these  the  (lour  was  brought 
to  Tervuercn  and  there  transshipped  to  ibc 
Brussels- Tervuercn  tram  line  which  was 
under  Mr.  Heineman's  control.  He  simply 
loaded  flour  instead  of  passengers  into  hh 
litlle  cars  and  thus  slaved  o(T  breadlcss  days 
for  BrusseU  as  long  as  Louvain  could  let  hitn 
have  tluur. 

But  the  Louvain  stocks  were  soon  ex- 
hausted. Thenihcsub-commilleeransackcd 
alt  of  the  province  of  Brabant  (in  which 
Brussels  is  the  chief  city)  aiMl  even  other 
neighboring  provirtces  in  their  cfforli  10 
colled  food  for  the  capital.  But  what  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  German  army  and  tbe 
demands  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  prov- 
inces, there  were  already  hut  small  food  slocks 
left,  and  the  committee  soon  came  to  tbe 
limits  of  these.  The  time  had  come,  indeed, 
when  supplies  from  outside  the  country  musi 
in  some  way  soon  be  brought  in  through  Um 
isolating  ring  of  steel — or  Belgium  iiHist 
begin  to  starve. 

Steps  were  taken  to  this  end,  not  only  by 
those  ptim.Trily  interesti-d  in  the  provisioning 
of  Brussels,  but  by  the  authorities  of  olber 
Belgian  cities  in  which  the  food  problem  wau 
quite  as  grave  as  in  the  capital.  Bourg- 
mcstre  Max  wrote,  on  Si^'erobcr  7th.  to 
Major  General  Luttwil?,  the  ("Wrman  mili- 
tary governor  of  Brussels,  retiursling  per- 
mission lo  arrange  for  the  import  uf  fooil- 
slulTs  through  the  Holland -Belgium  bordtf. 
and  the  city  authorities  of  Charlcrni  also  be- 
gan negotiations  with  the  (German  authori- 
ties in  their  province  (llainaul)  lo  the  unu 
end.  The  Americans.  Hiincman.  Hulse.  and 
Shaler,  of  the  provisioning  sub-cocnmitlct. 
decided,  as  neutrals.  10  take  up  persoiuUy 
with  the  German  militar>'  authariiws  ihc 
matter  of  arranging  imports.  The  neutral 
standing  of  these  Americans  gave  them  ■ 
peculiarly  favorable  position  lo  carry  oa 
negotiaiions  with  the  German  auihoritio. 
and  in  them,  together  with  Minister  Brand 
Whiilock  and  his  active  Kirst  Secrviary.  Mr. 
Hugh  Gibson,  and  the  Spanish  Minister,  the 
Marquis  dc  Villalobar,  may  be  recoKoit^ 
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the  genn  of  the  later  great  neutral  organiza- 
tion known  now  to  all  the  world  as  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium. 

A  general  permission  for  the  import  of 
foodstuffs  into  Belgium  from  outside  by  way 
of  the  Holland  frontier  was  finally  obtained 
from  the  Gennan  authorities,  together  with 
their  guarantee  that  all  such  imported  food 
would  be  entirely  free  from  requisition  by  the 
German  anny.  This  first  guarantee  from  the 
Germans  was  originally  made  directly  to 
Heineman  and  Hulse,  but  was  confirmed 
later  to  the  protecting  Ministers.  Also,  a 
special  permission  was  accorded  Mr.  Shaier 
lo  go  to  Hdland  and.  if  necessary*,  to  Eng- 
land to  try  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  and 
transportation  to  Belgium  of  certain  kinds 
and  quantities  of  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  Shaler's  passports  were  obtained  on 
September  iQth,  but  owing  to  delay  forced 
by  the  Gennan  authorities  at  Liige — it  was 
practically  imprisonment — and  the  general 
difficulties  of  movement,  he  did  not  reach 
Rotterdam  (traveling  by  motor)  until 
September  s^th.  He  immediately  began 
negotiations  through  the  American  Minister 
at  the  Hague.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  for  the 
purchase  of  food  in  Holland,  but  although 
given  permission  to  make  these  purchases  in 
Hcdland  if  necessary,  th.e  Dutch  Government 
urged  that  they  be  made  in  England,  as 
Holland  had  need  of  all  the  food  within  her 
country.  The  Dutch  Government  offered  to 
facilitate  the  transport  through  their  country 
to  Belgium  of  any  foodstuffs  bought  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Shater  thereupon  went  on  to 
London. 

Here,  on  September  2gth,  in  company  with 
.Mr.  Gibson,  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Legation  in  Brussels,  who  followed  Mr. 
Shaier  to  London,  he  saw  Count  Lalaing,  the 
Belgian  .Minister  to  England,  and  explained 
fo  him  the  situation  in  Brussels  and  his  own 
special  mission.  Messrs.  Shaier  and  Gibson 
jlso  handed  to  the  Minister  a  memorandum 
pointing  out  that  there  was  needed  a  permit 
'rom  the  British  Government  allowing  the 
immediate  exportation  of  about  2,;oo  tons 
of  wheat,  rice,  beans,  and  peas  to  Belgium. 
Mr.  Shaier  had  brought  with  him  from  Brus- 
ids  money  provided  by  the  Belgian  Comit^ 
Centrale  sufficient  to  purchase  about  half 
this  amount  of  foodstuffs. 

The  Belgian  Minister  transmitted  the  re- 
ifueu  for  a  pennit  to  the  British  Government 


on  October  ist.  On  October  6th,  he  received 
a  reply  which  he.  in  turn,  transmitted  to  the 
American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Page,  in  London. 
This  reply  from  the  British  Government  gave 
permission  to  export  foodstuffs  from  England 
through  Holland  into  Belgium,  under  the 
German  guarantees  that  had  previously  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  Heincman's  committee,  on 
the  condition  that  the  American  Ambassador 
in  London,  or  Americans  representing  him, 
would  ship  foodstuffs  from  England,  con- 
signed to  the  American  Minister  in  Brussels; 
that  each  sack  of  grain  should  be  plainly 
marked  accordingly,  and  that  the  foodstuffs 
should  be  distributed  under  American  con- 
trol solely  to  the  Belgian  civil  population. 
This  official  authorization  contained  no  men- 
tion of  specific  quantities  and  was  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Shaier  to  be  a  condition  without 
limit  as  to  amount. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  "c.R.B." 

On  arriving  in  London,  Mr.  Shaier  sought 
to  interest  the  more  influential  Americans  in 
London  in  the  Belgian  work  and,  through 
Mr.  Edgar  Rickard,  an  American  engineer, 
he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover, 
the  leading  American  engineer  in  London, 
who  agreed  at  once  to  assist  in  every  way 
with  the  American  authorities  and  the 
British  Government.  Mr.  Hoover  was  al- 
ready conspicuous  in  relief  work,  as  he  had 
been  the  organizer  and  head  of  a  special 
organization  called  the  American  Relief 
Committee,  created  in  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  and  repatriating  the 
i^o.ooo  American  citizens  who  found  them- 
selves stranded  in  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Mr.  Hoover's  sympathetic  and 
most  successful  work  in  looking  after  the 
needs  of  these  stranded  Americans  recom- 
mended him  as  the  logical  head  for  the  new 
and  greater  philanthropic  undertaking. 

On  October  7th,  Mr.  Hoover  introduced 
Mr.  Shaier  to  Ambassador  Page,  and  after 
a  discussion  Ambassador  Page  decided  to 
cable  the  Government  at  Washington,  out- 
lining the  British  Government's  authoriza- 
tion and  suggesting  that  if  the  American 
Government  were  in  accord  with  the  whole 
matter  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  it  should  secure 
the  approval  of  the  German  Government  in 
Berlin.  After  a  lapse  of  four  or  five  days. 
Ambassador  Page  received  a  reply  from 
Washington  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
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Amt'rican  Govcmmcnt  had  lakcn  the  matter 
up  with  Kirliti  on  Ui:1(^ht  Kth. 

Adcr  .in  rxchangc  of  iclcgrams  bftwrcn 
Brussels,  London,  Washinglnn.  and  Berlin, 
Ambassador  Pago  was  informed  on  October 
iHlh  by  Mr.  Gerard,  ihc  American  Ambas- 
sador in  Berlin,  that  the  German  Gavcrn- 
mcni  afjrecd  to  ihr  arrangement,  and  the 
following  day  confirmation  of  this  was  re- 
ceived from  Washington. 

The  first  formal  step  in  organization  was 
taken  bv  Mr.  Hoover  in  enlisting  the  existing 
American  Relief  Commitlec,  whose  mission 
was  then  compleic,  in  ihc  new  undertaking 
of  Belgian  relief,  and  in  amalgamating  its 
principal  rttembership  with  the  Americans  in 
Brussels,  already  active  along  this  line.  This 
was  on  October  toth. 

OnCktober  i3ih  .Mr.  Hoover,  in  the  name 
of  the  American  Relief  Committer,  tele- 
graphed an  appeal  to  the  American  public  to 
consolidate  all  Belgian  relief  funds  and  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
Relief  Committee  fur  disposal,  outlining  the 
situation  which  had  arisen  in  Belgium. 

On  October  isih  Minister  Whit  lock 
cabled  an  appeal  to  President  Wilson  to 
assist  in  the  relief  of  Belgium. 

Between  October  roth  and  October  i6th, 
it  was  determined  by  Ambassador  Page  and 
Mr-  Hrxivcr  Ih.nt  il  was  desirable  to  sei  up  a 
wholly  new  neutral  organization.  Mr. 
Hoover  enlisted  the  support  of  Messrs.  John 
B.  White.  Colonel  Millard  Hunsiker,  Edgar 
Rickard,  and  Captain  J.  F.  Luccy.  all  Ameri- 
can engineers  (hen  in  London,  and  these  men. 
together  with  Messrs.  Shalrr.  Hugh  Gibson, 
and  Clan-nceGratT.  thereupon  organized  and 
on  October  aid  formally  launched  "The 
American  Commi«inn  for  Relief  in  Be^ 
gium."  with  Mr.  Hoover  a>  its  active  head 
with  the  title  of  chairman.  Mr.  Heineman  as 
vice-chairman  in  Brussels.  Colonel  Hunsiker 
as  director  in  I.ondon.  Cjptain  Lucey.  di- 
rccTor  in  Rotterdam.  Mr.  Shaler,  secretary  in 
London,  .Mr.  Hulsc,  secretary  in  Brussels, 
Mr.  Graff,  trt^asurcr.  Mr.  White  in  charge  of 
purchase  and  transport  fit  ion,  and  Mr, 
Nkkard  in  charge  of  public  appeals.  Am- 
bassador P.ige  in  Ijondon  an<l  Ministers  Van 
Dyke  and  Whirluck  in  lh<*  Hague  and  Brus* 
»eis,  respectively,  were  the  organisation's 
bimorary  chairmen. 

1  he  American  Commission  fur  Relief  in 
Bdfium  became  immediately  and  vigorously 


active  in  the  acqutrcmrnt  of  food  supplia 
and  the  sc^icitai  ion  of  public  charity.  It  en- 
tered also  into  organizing  relations  with  rep- 
resentatives from  various  Belgian  lownt  who 
arrived  in  London  seeking  food  fur  dilTer* 
enl  parts  of  Belgium.  Of  these  Belgun 
groups  by  far  the  most  imponant  wu  one 
that  arrived  on  October  1 8th  composed  of  M. 
Emile  Francqul  and  Baron  l^mberl,  accum* 
panicd  by  Mr.  Gibson.  These  gentlemen 
represented  Ihc  Comit^  t^nlral  of  Brusuls. 
Their  visit  was  the  special  outcome  of  events 
thai  had  been  taking  place  in  Brussels. 
Things  had  been  moving  there  as  well  as  in 
London. 

It  had  already  become  obvious  that  ihe 
situation  in  Belgium  was  no  longer  one  local 
to  Brussels  or  to  a  few  of  the  large cicirs,  bui 
one  that  involved  the  entire  country'  and 
people.  All  Belfjium  was  crying  for  help,  and 
more  was  needed  in  the  way  of  organization 
than  a  series  of  unconnected  provincial,  ciiy, 
or  village  commitlccs.  A  national  organiza- 
tion was  needed,  and  one  that  could  have 
continuous  powerful  outside  aid. 

On  October  i<ith  the  Brussels  Cointt^Grv- 
Iral  had  held  a  meeting  to  consider  ihc  estab- 
lishment of  an  organization  of  wider  scope 
and  one  which  should  coOperale  with  the 
AnHTtcan  organizaiton  m  Londun.  At  ihb 
meeting  Messrs.  trancqui  and  l^imben  were 
delegated  lo  come  to  London  to  confer  with 
the  Americuns. 

The  meeting  which  took  [^ace  in  London 
on  October  igth  between  Messrs,  Hoover  and 
Francqui  was  certainl>  one  of  the  most  nw- 
mcnlous  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Bdgiaa 
relief  work.  Both  men  of  Ur^-  business 
undenakings  and  world-wide  ■  ■■  ■  ■  < — 
they  had,  indeed,  met  in  China  -  m 

before  under  most  interesting  ciicumitanco 
— Ihey  were  able  quickly  to  formulate  a 
basis  of  organization  and  even  the  details  and 
melhod  of  arranging  the  Urge  financial 
measures  necessarv-  to  the  operation  of  the 
organization. 


Iltt    PLAK    OF    OSr.ANIIATtCm 
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It  was  determined  that  the  Comii^ 
tral  of  Brussels  shmitd  rror^niac  as  a  Bel- 
gian   nati4^>nal     commit  lee,    with    a     sub- 
committee in  each  of  the  provinces,  and  Itui 
Americans  should  be  despatched  at  once  lo   ^ 
Belgium  to  act  jointly  with  the  naiiunal  com-    ■ 
miltcc  and  the  various  provincial  commit-   ^ 
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tecs.  Soon  after  M.  Francqui  returned  to 
Brussels,  therefore,  the  Ounite  Central  for- 
mally made  itself  over  (October  29th),  with 
some  changes,  into  the  Comit^  National  de 
Secours  et  d'Alimentation. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  the  American 
organizatiim  underwent  a  change  of  name. 
It  remained,  indeed,  but  four  days  under  its 
original  title.  At  the  urgent  suggestion  of 
Minister  Whitlock,  Selior  Don  Merry  del 
Val,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Londiui,  and 
Marquis  de  Villalobar,  the  Spanish  Minister 
in  Brussels,  both  of  whom  had  been  con- 
sulted in  the  arrangements  in  Belgium  and 
London,  were  added  to  the  list  of  honorary 
chairmen.  A  little  later,  also,  there  were 
added  the  names  of  Mr.  Gerard,  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  at  Beriin,  Mr.  Sharp,  the 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  Mynheer  Jong- 
k«;r  de  Weede,  the  Dutch  Minister  to  the 
Belgian  Government  at  Le  Havre,  and  the 
name  of  the  Commission  was  modified  on 
October  2$th  by  dropping  from  it  the  word 
"  American."  The  new  organization  thus  be- 
came styled  "The  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,"  which  has  been  its  oflTiciat  title 
ever  since,  although  it  has  been  popularly 
known  under  various  names,  as  the  "His- 
pano-"  or  "Spanish-American  Commission," 
the  "Hoover  Commission,"  and  more  com- 
monly the  "American  Commission"  or,  as 
used  by  the  Germans  in  Belgium  and  North 
France, "  Die  Amerikanische  Hilfs-Comite." 
The  Commission  is  usually  called  by  its 
members,  with  characteristic  American 
brevity,  the  "C  R.  B.,"  and  this  name,  pro- 
nounced "Tsayer-bay,"  is  perhaps  the  one 
most  widely  used  by  Belgians,  French,  and 
Germans  alike. 

The  two  organizations  thus  formed  and 
named  began  to  exercise  at  once  that  close 
cooperation  which  has  existed  between  them 
alt  through  the  work  of  Belgian  relief.  The 
details  of  their  inter-relations,  a  clear  under- 
standing of  which  is  necessary  to  a  compre- 
hension of  the  whole  relief  work,  will  be 
pointed  out  subsequently;  for  the  moment 
WK  return  to  the  efforts  to  get  the  first  food 
supplies  from  outside  into  Belgium. 

Uliilc  in  LcMidon,  M.  Francqui  secured  an 
ippropfiation  of  approximately  S$oo,ooo  for 
immediate  use  from  the  already  existing  Bel- 
gian Relief  Fund.  Representations  were  also 
made  to  the  Belgian  and  British  Government 
at  tbc  necessity  for  Allied  government  assis- 


tance. Through  the  aid  of  the  American 
press  representatives  in  London  the  new 
American  organization  was  made  widely 
known  to  the  American  public,  while  through 
the  British  press  it  was  given  strong  support 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  so  that  by 
October  33d  money  began  to  flow  in  frcnn 
public  charity.  In  the  meantime  the  British 
Government  decided  to  grant  an  initial  sub- 
vention of  $$00,000. 

The  American  Commission  had  already 
begun  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  10,000 
tons  of  cereals  (wheal,  rice,  peas,  and  beans) 
and  by  October  21st  these  cereals,  to  the 
value  of  1400,000,  had  been  purchased,  and 
four  steamers,  one  English  and  three  Dutch, 
had  been  chartered  for  the  transport  of  the 
foodstuffs  to  Rotterdam.  On  the  next  day, 
October  22d,  the  British  Government  in- 
formed the  Commission  that  it  would  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  grain  only  "in  neutral  ports 
and  export  it  in  neutral  ships  to  neutral 
ports."  No  reference  was  made  in  this  com- 
munication to  the  permission  already  given 
to  export  foodstuffs  from  the  United  King- 
dom. The  position  seemed  a  little  serious, 
but,  by  pointing  out  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  fact  that  the  organization  had  gone 
ahead  in  perfectly  good  faith  on  the  basis  of 
the  earlier  permission  to  make  purchases  in 
England,  the  American  Ambassador  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  permission  to  ship  the 
10,000  tons  of  cereals  already  purchased. 

The  first  shipment  of  3, $00  tons  left  Lon- 
don on  October  30th.  On  October  3;th,  Mr. 
Shaler  and  Captain  Luccy  had  left  London  to 
open  an  office  of  the  Commission  in  Rotter- 
dam. They  arranged  for  the  transport  of 
the  first  shipment  of  cereals  from  Rotterdam 
by  canal  via  Antwerp  to  Brussels,  and  on 
November  4th  the  first  shipment  of  food  from 
outside  Belgium  arrived  in  Brussels.  But 
it  was  not  chiefly  several  hundred  tons  of 
food  that  arrived  in  Belgium  in  those  sealed 
canal  barges:  it  was  Hope  and  the  promise 
of  Belgium's  safety  from  starvation  that 
came. 

This  is  a  very  sketchy  account  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  American  relief  of  Belgium 
and  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  organization 
of  the  great  Commission.  It  is  altogether  too 
sketchy  to  do  justice  to  the  various  persons 
who  were  associated  with  the  beginning  or 
to  give  proper  relative  weight  to  the  various 
events  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
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work.  anJ  il  omits  more  incidents  in  connec* 
lion  with  ihis  organizing  than  il  reljies.  But 
it  must  do  for  ihi-  mnnieni.  1 1  is  the  work 
itself  that  we  warn  to  get  to. 

WHAT  THE  COMMISSION  HAS  DONE 

It  has  not  been  simple,  ihis  work,  nor  easy. 
It  has  been  much  more  complex,  and  more 
difTicuit,  and  greater  in  extent  than  the  poji- 
uUr  conception  of  it  includes,  and  yet,  para- 
doxically, it  has  been,  in  a  sense,  less,  or  at 
least  less  as  regards  one  phase  of  it.  than  gen- 
erally suppcised.  The  Oiinmission  has  not, 
as  too  widely  believed  in  America,  obiainvd 
all  the  f2;o,ooo,ooo  worth  (amounting  in 
quantity  to  3)  million  tons)  of  food  and 
clothing  it  has  sent  into  Belgium  and  North 
France  by  charitable  donation  from  the 
L'nitcd  States,  nor  even  front  the  United 
Statrs  plus  the  rest  of  ihe  world.  Nor  has  it 
delivered  ail  this  food  directly  to  the  q\  mil- 
lion unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Belgium  and 
North  France  by  the  iiiimf  Jiatc  hands  of  its 
American  volunteer  members.  The  total 
private  chanty  of  the  world  for  the  relief  of 
Belgium  and  North  France,  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  as  money  or  direct 
doniitionsof  food  and  clothing,  has  amounted 
to  but  :^30,ooo,ooo,  of  which  ten  millions 
have  come  from  the  L'nitcd  Stales,  and  there 
have  never  been  more  than  forty  American 
Commission  workers  at  one  lime  in  Belgium 
anil  North  France. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  all  of  the  many  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  erf  money  and  donations 
in  kind  have  bct*n  obtained  and  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  Belgium  and  North  France  at 
the  instance  and  through  Ihe  cfTorts  of  the 
(Uwnmt^sion;  and  that  all  the  supplies  pur- 
ch4M-d  with  the  nionev  haw  Uvn  bought  by 
the  Commission  in  the  markels  uf  the  wurld 
in  competition  with  the  buyers  of  jII  the 
Allied  and  neutral  governments,  and  trans- 
ported by  the  Commission  in  hundreds  of 
ships  chartered  bv  it  across  oceans  cooirollcd 
hy  warships,  through  the  Channel  strewn 
with  mines  and  infested  by  submarines,  and 
tinally  distributed  by  canals  and  railroads 
and  vittaaux  and  cans  all  over  iq,vxist)Uare 
miles  of  territopi'  held  in  ihr  close  grip  of  a 
hungry  enemy  army.  And.  lastly,  it  is  Inie 
ihat  Ihe  final  gelling  of  this  food  mto  the 


actual  mouths  of  the  9)  million  imprixoneil 
people  of  this  territory,  by  all  the  eiaborate 
machinery  devised  tocontrol  the  adjustmmt 
to  individual  needs  and  resources,  the  .ivoid- 
iiRceof  fraud,  the  minimization  of  the  fecting 
of  shame  on  the  part  of  persons  to  whom 
living  on  charity  was  never  before,  or  ever 
expected  to  be.  within  their  experience,  the 
special  care  of  the  children,  the  aged,  artd 
the  ill — and  all  Ihis  without  the  loss  of  an 
appreciable  fraction  of  the  enormous  food 
supply  handled,  by  shipwreck  or  tapture  or 
seizure  by  the  hungry  enemy  army,  and  at  a 
total  outlay  for  overhead  expenses  of  Icxi 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  muncys 
handled — all  this  has  been  the  actual  work. 
or  work  done  under  the  immediate  ovcnigbt 
and  advice  or  final  control,  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  face  of  these  rwo 
sets  of  statements  of  fact,  a  paradox  that 
needs  explaining.  Fortunately,  it  is  :in  ex- 
planation neither  diffkull  to  make  nor  hard 
to  understand,  and  it  shall  be  made  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  next  article. 

We  must  content  ourselves  for  the  iTMmciTt 
wilh  having  traced  the  beginnings  Inm 
which  has  grown  the  greaiesi  relief  effort 
ever  undertaken  by  a  volunteer  group,  aa 
eUurt  maintained  continuuusly  lur  two  and 
.1  half  \cars,  m  the  course  of  which  this  im- 
ofTtcinl  volunteer  American  group  has  o(k 
tained  and  cxpcmled  rttore  than  $afo,ooa,oui 
dollars  and  delivered  3)  million  tons  of  sa^ 
plies,  rationed  on  scientific  dietetic  prind- 
ples,  to  in  imprisoned  pupulaliun  of  10  ni(> 
lion  people.  It  has  chartered  fleets  of  octaa- 
going  sleamiTS  and  thousands  of  canal 
boats;  il  has  managed  great  mills,  employed 
an  army  of  bakers,  and  guided  the  brvad  1 
and  soup  to  the  mouths  t>f  millions  u(  dcstv  H 
tuic  men,  women,  and  children.  It  has  V 
been  recognized  and  privileged  by  ibc 
warnng  nations  and  their  armies,  aad 
nejtntiated  directly  with  Ihe  chief  ofTicen 
of  state  of  half  a  dozen  governments,  tisdecd. 
il  has  bet-n  I  rusted  as  if  alrmwl  J  state  ilsclf. 
And  through  all  its  activities  it  has  maoh 
fcstcd — even  one  connected  with  it  may  be 
hcJd  enough  to  say  it — an  e)Vicienc>'  and  a 
spirit  oi  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  which  ^ 
Amrrica  may  be  not  ashamed.  H 
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THE   GARBALDI   TAKE   THE   COL   DI 

LANA 

Told  in  Colonel  "  Peppino"  Garibaldi's  Own  Words 

BY 

LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 


ONCE  or  twice  in  every  winter  a  thick, 
sticky,  hot  wind  from  somewhere 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean breathes  upon  the  snow  and  ice- 
locked  Alpine  valleys  the  breath  of  a  false 
springtime.  The  Swiss  guides,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  call  it  by  a  name  which  is 
pronounced  as  we  do  t^e  word  fun;  but 
The  incidence  of  such  a  wind  means  to  them 
anything  but  what  that  signifies  in  English. 
To  them — to  all  in  the  Alps,  indeed — a  spell 
of/nil  weather  means  thaw,  and  thaw  means 
avalanches;  avalanches,  too,  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  there  is  so  much  snow  that  the 
slides  are  under  constant  temptation  to 
abandon  their  beaten  tracks  and  gouge  out 
new  and  unexpected  channels  for  themselves. 
It  is  (Hily  the  first-time  visitor  to  the  Alps 
who  bridles  under  the  Judas  kiss  of  the  wind 
called /xH. 

It  was  on  an  early  January  day  of  one  of 
these  treacherous  hot  winds  that  I  was 
motored  up  from  the  plain  of  Venezia  to  a 
certain  sectcM-  of  the  Italian  Alpine  front,  a 
sector  abnost  as  important  strategically  as 
it  is  beautiful  scenically.  What  twelve 
hours  pfcviously  had  been  a  flint-hard,  ice- 
paved  road  had  dissolved  to  a  river  of  soft 
slush,  and  one  could  sense  rather  than  see 
the  ominous  premonitory  twitchings  in  the 
lowering  snow-banks  as  the  lapping  of  the 
hot  moist  air  relaxed  the  brake  of  the  frost 
which  had  held  them  on  the  precipitpus 
mountain  sides.  Every  stretch  where  the 
road  curved  to  the  embrace  of  cliff  or  shelv- 
ing valley  wall  was  a  possible  ambush,  and 
vc  slipped  by  them  with  muffled  engine  and 
hushed  voices. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  short  winter 
afttfiuoD  the  gorge  we  had  been  following 
opened  out  mto  a  narrow  valley,  and  straight 
o«%r  across  the  little  lake  which  the  road 
skirled,  reflected  in  the  shimmering  sheet  of 


steaming  water  that  the  thaw  was  throwing 
out  across  the  ice,  was  a  vivid  white  triangle 
of  towering  mountain.  A  true  granite  Alp 
among  the  splintered  Dolomites — a  fortress 
among  cathedrals — it  was  the  outstanding, 
the  dominating  feature  in  a  panorama  which 
I  knew  from  my  map  was  made  up  of  the 
mountain  chain  along  which  wriggled  the 
interlocked  lines  of  the  AustrO'ltalian  battle 
front. 

"Plainly  a  peak  with  a  personality,"  I 
said  to  the  oflTicer  at  my  side.  "What  is  it 
called?" 

"It's  the  Col  di  Lana,"  was  the  reply; 
"the  mountain  Colonel  'Peppino'  Garibaldi 
took  in  a  first  attempt  and  Gclasio  Cactani. 
the  ttalio-American  mining  engineer,  after- 
ward blew  up  and  captured  completely. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  positions  on 
our  whole  front,  for  whichever  side  holds  it 
not  only  efTectually  blocks  the  enemy's 
advance,  but  has  also  an  invaluable  sally- 
port from  which  to  launch  his  own.  We 
simply  had  to  have  it,  and  it  was  taken  in 
what  was  probably  the  only  way  humanly 
possible.  It's  Colonel  Garibaldi's  head- 
quarters, by  the  way,  wherS"  we  ^ut  up  to- 
night and  to-morrow;  perhaps  you  can  get 
him  to  tell  you  the  story."  .  .  . 

By  the  light  of  a  little  spirit  lamp  and  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  steady  drip  of  eaves 
and  the  rumble. of  distant  avalanches  of 
falling  snow,  Colonel  Garibaldi,  that  evening, 
told  me  "the  story: " 

"The  fighting  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Ligum  Italiertne  in  January,  191;,  reduced 
its  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
had  to  be  withdrawn  to  rest  and  reform. 
Before  it  was  in  condition  to  take  the  field 
again,  our  country  had  taken  the  great 
decision  and  we  were  disbanded  to  go  home 
and  fi^t  for  Italy.    Here — principally  be- 
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cause  it  was  thought  best  to  incorporate  the 
men  in  the  units  to  which  they  (by  iraininK 
or  K'siiK-nce)  rtally  l>i'!ongi-tI — it  was  found 
tniptacti<:iblc  to  maintain  the  intvjtntyuf  ihv 
fourieen  battalions — about  14.00U  men  in  all 
— we  had  firmed  in  France,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  I.igion  I taUeanf' ceased  to  cxi^t 
except  as  a  glorious  memory.  \Vc  Hvc 
surviving  Garibaldi  were  given  commissions 
in  a  brigade  of  Alpini  that  is  a  "lineal 
descendant "  of  the  famous  Cacciatore  formed 
by  my  grandfather  in  1859.  and  led  by  him 
against  the  Austrians  in  ttic  war  in  which, 
with  the  aid  of  the  French,  we  redeemed 
Lombardy  for  Italy. 

"In  July  I  was  given  command  of  a 
battalion  occupying  a  position  at  the  foot  of 
Ihc  Co)  di  Lana.  Perhaps  you  saw  from 
the  lake,  as  you  came  up,  the  commanding 
po&ilion  of  this  mountain.  If  so,  you  will 
understand  its  supreme  importance  to  us, 
whether  for  defensive  or  offensive  purposes, 
LooViinR  straight  down  the  Cordevolc  Valley 
toward  the  plains  of  Italy,  it  not  only  fur- 
nished the  Auslrians  an  .incomparable 
observalitHi  post,  but  also  stood  as  an  ef- 
fectual barrier  against  any  advance  of  our 
own  toward  (he  Uvinallongo  Valley  and  ihe 
imporlani  Pordoi  Pass.  We  needed  it 
imp<.'iatively  for  Ihe  safely  of  any  line  we 
cslabiished  in  this  region;  and  jus!  as  im- 
peratively would  we  need  it  when  we  were 
ready  to  push  the  Austrians  back.  Since 
it  was  just  as  important  for  the  Auslrians 
to  maintain  possession  of  this  great  natural 
fortress  as  il  was  (or  us  to  take  it  away  from 
them,  you  will  understand  how  it  came  about 
that  the  struggle  for  the  Col  di  Lana  was 
perhaps  ihr  bitterest  that  has  yet  been 
wa^etl  for  any  nne  p<iint  on  the  Alpine  front. 

"Karlv  in  July,  under  cover  of  our  guns 

10  the  South  and  east,  the  Alpini  streamed 
down  from  the  Cima  di  FaUarcgo  and  Sasso 
di  Siria,  which  ihey  had  occupied  shortly 
before,  and  secured  what  was  at  first  but  a 
precarious  foothold  on  the  stony  lotver 
caiiem  slope  of  the  Co)  di  Lana.  Indeed, 
it  was  little  mure  than  j  ttx-hold  ;<it  first; 
but  the  ncver-rvMinK  Alpini  soon  dug  them- 
selves   in   and    became   firmly   established. 

11  was  to  the  command  of  this  battalion  of 
Alpini  that  I  came  on  the  isth  of  July,  after 
being  given  lo  understand  that  my  work  was 
to  be  the  taking  ol  Ihc  Cotdi  Lana  regardless 
of  cost. 


"This  was  the  first  time  thai  [— cc  ai 
other  Garibaldi,  for  that  matter  (my  urand- 
falher,  with  his  'Thousand.'  took  Skiljr 
from  fifty  times  that  number  of  Bourboa 
soldiers)  had  ever  had  enough,  or  even  ibr 
promise  of  enough,  men  to  make  (hat  're- 
gardless of  cost'  formula  moch  more  tlua 
a  hollow  mockery.  But  il  is  not  in  a  Gari- 
baldi to  sacrifice  men  for  any  object  what- 
ever if  there  is  any  possible  way  o^  avoiding 
it.  The  period  of  indiscriminate  frontal 
attacks  had  passed  even  before  I  left  frjiue. 
and  ways  were  already  being  dcvi»ed — 
mostly  mining  and  better  artillery  protec- 
tion— lo  make  assaults  less  costly.  Scieats- 
Tic  'man-saving,'  in  which  my  country  has 
since  made  so  much  pragrest,  was  thien  in 
its  infancy  on  the  Italian  front. 

"  GALLERY    BARRACXS "   CkXT    OUT   OF    KOOt 

"I  found  many  difTicuUies  in  the  way  of 
putting  into  practice  on  the  Col  di  Lana  ihc 
man-saving  theories  I  had  seen  in  proem 
of  development  in  Ihu  .Argonne.  At  that 
time  the  Austrbns — who  had  appreciated 
the  great  importance  of  that  nuiuntain  ham 
the  outset-— had  us  heavily  out-gunned. 
while  mining  in  ihe  hard  rock  was  too  skiw 
to  make  it  worth  while  until  same  single 
position  ofcnicial  value  hung  in  the  balance. 
So — well,  1  simply  did  the  best  I  could  on Jer 
the  circunistan<.es.  The  most  1  could  do 
was  to  givv  my  men  as  complrtc  prote«:iiaa 
as  possible  while  they  were  not  fighling, 
and  this  end  was  accomplished  by  establish- 
ing ihem  In  galleries  cut  out  of  the  Mlid 
rock.  Tliis  was,  I  believe,  the  fini  time 
the  'gallery-barracks' — now  quite  the  rule 
at  all  cxpo&cd  points — wcrr  used  00  the 
Italian  front. 

"There  was  no  other  way  in  the  heginnuig 
but  lo  drive  the  enemy  utT  the  Col  dl  l^na 
trench  by  trench,  and  this  was  Ihe  task  I  set 
myself  totowardthevndof  July.  What  made 
th«  task  an  almost  prohibitive  imc  wat  the 
fact  that  Ihe  Austrian  gun\  from  Corte  and 
Chen — which  we  were  in  no  positiiwi  lo 
ritlucc  l(»  silence — were  aWe  to  rake  Itl 
unmercifully.  Every  move  we  made  duriaf 
the  next  nine  rnnnth<>  was  carried  out  under 
their  fire,  and  there  is  no  use  in  denying  that 
we  suffered  heavily.  I  used  no  more  men 
than  I  could  possiMy  help  uMng.  and  Ihe 
Higher  Command  was  very  generous  in  ibc 
matter  of  reserves,  and  even  in  incrcaaiag 
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the  strength  of  the  force  at  my  disposal  as 
we  gradually  got  more  room  to  work  in. 
B>'  the  end  of  October  my  original  command 
of  a  battalion  had  been  increased  largely. 

"The  Austrians  made  a  brave  and  skilful 
defense,  but  the  steady  pressure  we  were 
bringing  to  bear  on  them  gradually  forced 
ihem  back  up  the  mountain.  By  the  first 
week  in  November  we  were  in  possession  of 
three  sides  of  the  mountain,  while  the 
\ustnans  held  the  fourth  side  and — but  most 
important  of  all — the  summit.  The  latter 
presented  a  sheer  wail  of  rock,  more  than 
jno  mctros  high,  to  us  from  any  direction 
«>.■  were  able  to  approach  it,  and  on  the  crest 
.tf  this  cliff — the  only  point  exposed  to  our 
.irtiller>'  fire — the  enemy  had  a  cunningly 
.onccaled  machine-gun  post  served  by  four- 
teen men.  Back  and  behind,  under  shelter 
-n  a  rock  gallery,  was  a  reserve  of  200  men, 
'»'ho  were  expected  to  remain  safely  under 
cover  during  a  bombardment  and  then  sally 
forth  to  repel  any  infantry  attack  that  might 
follow  it.  The  handful  in  the  machine-gun 
post,  it  was  calculated,  would  be  sufficient, 
and  more  than  sufTicient,  to  keep  us  from 
scaling  the  cliff  before  their  rcser\'es  came  up 
to  support  them;  and  so  they  would  have 
been  if  there  had  been  only  an  infantry 
attack  to  reckon  with.  It  failed  to  allow 
sufficiently,  however,  for  the  weight  of  the 
aniller)'  wc  were  bringing  up,  and  the  skill 
of  our  gunners.  The  apparent  impregna- 
bility of  the  position  was  realty  its  undoing. 

"  This  cunningly  conceived  plan  of  defense 
I  had  managed  to  get  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of — no  matter  how — and  I  laid  my  own  plans 
accordingly.  All  the  guns  I  could  get  hold 
of  I  had  emplaccd  in  positions  most  favor- 
ible  for  concentrating  on  the  real  key  to  the 
summit — the  exposed  machine-gun  post  on 
the  crown  of  the  cliff— with  the  idea,  if 
possible,  of  destroying  men  and  guns  com- 
pletely, or,  failing  in  that,  at  least  to  render 
it  untenable  for  the  reserves  who  would  try 
to  rally  to  its  defense. 

"We  had  the  position  ranged  to  an  inch, 
and  so,  fortunately,  lost  no  time  in  '  feeling ' 
for  it.  This,  with  the  surprise  incident  to  it, 
was  perhaps  the  principal  element  in  our 
success;  for  the  plan — at  least  so  far  as 
(flfa'ar  the  summit  was  concerned— worked 
out  quite  as  perfectly  in  action  as  upon  paper. 
Thai  is  the  great  satisfaction  of  working 
with  the  Alpino,  1^  the  way:  be  is  so  sure,  so 


dependable,  that  the  'human  fallibility' 
element  in  a  plan  (always  the  most  uncertain 
quantity)  is  practically  eliminated. 

"It  is  almost  certain  that  our  sudden  gust 
of  concentrated  gunfire  snuffed  out  the  lives 
of  all  the  men  in  the  machine-gun  post 
before  they  had  time  to  send  word  of  our 
developing  infantry  attack  to  the  reserves 
in  the  gallery  below.  At  any  rate,  these 
latter  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  swarm 
up  to  the  defense  of  the  crest,  even  after  our 
artillery  fire  ceased.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  120  Alpini  I  sent  to  scale  the  cliff 
reached  the  top  with  only  three  casualties, 
these  probably  caused  by  rolling  rocks  or 
flying  rock  fragments.  The  Austrians  in 
their  big  'funk-hole'  were  taken  completely 
by  surprise,  and  ijo  of  them  fell  prisoners 
to  considerably  less  than  that  number  of 
Italians.  The  rest  of  the  200  escaped  or 
were  killed  in  their  flight. 

TERRIFIC    ARTILLERY    FIRE 

"So  far  it  was  so  good;  but,  unfortunately, 
taking  the  summit  and  holding  it  were  two 
entirely  different  matters.  No  sooner  did 
the  Austrians  discover  what  had  happened 
than  they  opened  on  the  summit  with  all 
their  available  artillery.  We  have  since 
ascertained  that  the  fire  of  130  guns  was 
concentrated  upon  a  space  of  100  by  i;o 
metres  which  offered  the  only  approach  to 
cover  that  the  barren  summit  afforded. 
Fifty  of  my  men,  finding  shelter  in  the  lee  of 
rocky  ledges,  remained  right  out  on  the 
summit;  the  others  crept  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  and  held  on  by  their  fingers  and  toes. 
Not  a  man  of  them  sought  safety  by  flight, 
though  a  retirement  would  have  been  quite 
justified,  considering  what  a  hell  the  Aus- 
trians' guns  were  making  of  the  summit. 
The  enemy  counter-attacked  at  nightfall, 
but  despite  superior  numbers  and  the  almost 
complete  exhaustion  of  that  little  band  of 
Alpini  heroes,  they  were  able  to  retake  only 
a  half  of  the  summit.  Here,  at  a  ten-metres- 
high  ridge  which  roughly  bisects  the  cima, 
the  Alpini  held  the  Austrians.  and  here,  in 
turn,  the  latter  held  the  reinforcements  which 
I  was  finally  able  to  send  to  the  Alpini's  aid. 
There,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  guns  of 
either  side  (and  so  comparatively  safe  from 
both),  a  line  was  established  from  which 
there  seemed  little  probability  that  one 
combatant  could  drive  the  other,  at  least 
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without  a  radical  change  from  the  methods 
so  far  employed. 

"The  idea  of  blowing  up  positions  that 
cannot  be  taken  otherwise  is  by  no  means  a 
new  one.  Probably  it  dates  back  almost 
as  far  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder  itself. 
Doubtless,  if  we  only  knew  of  them,  there 
have  been  attempts  to  mine  the  Great  Wall 
of  (^hina.  It  was.  therefore,  only  natural 
that,  when  the  Austrians  had  us  held  up 
before  a  position  it  was  vitally  necessary 
we  should  have,  wc  should  begin  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  mining  it  as  the  only 
iillernativc.  The  conception  of  the  plan 
did  not  necessarily  originate  in  the  mind 
iif  any  one  individual,  however  many  have 
laid  claim  to  it.  It  was  the  inevitable  thing 
if  we  WL-re  not  Roing  to  abandon  striving  for 
»iur  ohjective. 

7LNM.LIN<.   Tin-    f.Ol.    Dl    LASA 

"  But  while  then.-  was  nothing  new  in  the 
idi'j  <if  the  mine  itsilf,  in  carrying  out  an 
engineering  operation  of  such  magnitude 
at  so  great  an  altitude  and  from  a  position 
constantly  exposed  to  intense  artillery  fire 
there  were  presented  many  problems  quite 
without  precedent.  It  was  these  problems 
vshich  gave  us  pause;  but  fmalK',  despite  the 
prospect  of  difliculties  which  we  fully  realized 
might  at  any  time  become  prohibitive,  it 
was  decided  to  make  the  attempt  to  blow 
up  (hat  purtitm  of  the  summit  of  the  Col  di 
I  ;inj  still  held  by  the  enemy. 

I  he  chuice  of  the  engineer  for  the  work 
w.is  a  singularly  -forlunaie  one.  (telasio 
(.ai'iani— he  is  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ser- 
nioneta — had  operated  as  a  mining  engineer 
in  the  American  West  f<ir  a  number  of  years 
privi<ius  t<i  the  war,  and  the  practical  ex- 
piTiincr  K.irni-d  in  California  and  .Maska 
w;(N  iin  .iluahle  preparation  for  the  great 
i.iik  iinw  M't  fur  him.  His  re3d>'  resource 
.i!nl  griMl  iHTSMnal  courage  were  also  in- 
ciliubMe  assets.  'As  an  instance  of  the 
I;i'.tiT  I  could  tell  vou  liiiw,  to  permit  him  to 
iiiake  certain  imjKTatisi'  ohstT\atiiins.  he 
.i''uwed  hintsilf  to  be  lowrfeil  over  the  side 
III  a  sliier  ijitf  a(  a  poiiii  unlv  partially  pri>- 
liihil  from  the  enem\ 's  lirel. 

■U'ell.  the  tunnel  was  started  about  the 
midijli-  of  Januar>  ,  njiO.  Some  of  my  men 
— It.ili.ins  who  had  ^  :rried  home  to  tight 
Iiir  their  country  when  the  war  started— had 
bad  Mime  previous  experience  with  hand  and 


machine  drills  in  the  mines  of  Colorado  and 
British  Columbia,  but  the  most  of  our  bbor 
had  to  gain  its  exprnence  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed. Considering  thb,  as  wdl  as  the 
difTiculty  of  bringing  up  material  (to  say 
nothing  of  food  and  munitions),  we  made 
ver>'  good  progress. 

"The  worst  thing  about  it  all  was  the  fact 
that  it  had  to  be  done  under  the  incessant 
ftre  of  the  Austrian  artillery.  I  provided 
for  the  men  as  best  I  owld  by  putting 
them  in  galleries,  where  they  were  at  least 
able  to  get  their  rest  in  comparative  safety. 
My  own  headquarters  were  in  a  little  shed 
in  the  lee  of  a  big  rock.  When  the  enemy 
finally  found  out  what  we  were  up  to  th^ 
celebrated  their  discovery  by  a  steady  bom- 
bardment which  lasted  for  fourteen  divs 
without  interruption.  During  a  certain 
forty-two  hours  of  that  fortnight  there  was. 
by  actual  count,  an  average  of  ihirtx-eighl 
shells  a  minute  exploding  on  our  little  posi- 
tion. With  all  the  protection  it  was  possible 
to  provide,  the  strain  became  such  that  I 
found  it  advisable  to  change  the  battalion 
holding  our  porticm  of  the  summit  ever>' 
week.  Did  1  have  any  n>spitc  myself? 
Well,  hardly:  or,  rather,  not  until  I  had  to. 

"  We  were  constantly  confronted  with  nc»' 
and  perplexing  problems — things  which  no 
one  had  ever  been  called  upon  tosol\-e  before 
— most  of  them  in  connection  with  trans- 
portation. How  we  contrived  to  surmount 
line  of  t  hese  I  shall  never  forget.  The 
.\ustrians  had  performed  a  brave  and  auda- 
cious feat  in  emplacing  one  of  their  batteries 
at  a  certain  point,  the  fire  from  which 
threatened  to  make  our  position  absoluteh 
untenable.  The  location  of  this  batterib 
was  sij  cunningly  chosen  that  not  one  uf 
our  guns  could  reach  it;  and  >'et  we  haJ 
to  silence  it — and  for  good — if  we  were 
going  to  go  on  with  our  work.  The  only 
point  from  which  we  could  fire  upon  these 
destructive  guns  was  so  exposed  that  an^ 
artillery  we  might  be  able  to  mount  there 
could  only  count  on  the  shortest  shrift  under 
the  lire  of  the  hundred  or  more  "hea\ies*' 
that  the  Austrians  would  be  able  to  concen- 
trate upon  it.  And  yet  (I  figured).  wyII 
employed,  these  few  minutes  might  prove 
enough  to  do  the  work  in.  As  there  was  no 
other  alternative  I  decided  to  chance  it 

"And  then  there  arose  another  difllculty. 
The  smallest  gun  that  would  stand  a  chance 
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whik'  the  incline  W8$  so sicfp  and  toukH  thxl 
it  wai  out  of  the  question  lo  try  to  drajc  it 
up  with  ropes.  Just  as  we  were  on  ihc  vcrgr 
of  givinft  up  in  linpair,  (ine  of  the  Alpini— 
3  man  ot  Herculean  frame  who  hud  mode  his 
living  in  peace-time  by  breaking  chains  on 
his  chest  and  performing  other  frjit  o( 
^trcnglh — came  and  sufutrsted  that  hr  he 
allowed  to  carry  the  Run  up  on  hi^  shoulder. 
Grasping  at  a  straw,  I  let  him  indulge  in  ■ 
few  'practice  mantruvrcs';  but  ihesr  ontj- 
showed  that,  while  the  young  Samson  coutd 
shoulder  and  trot  off  with  the  gun  witlioul 
great  elTorl,  the  task  o[  liflirif^  himself  and 
hi;^  burden  from  foothold  lo  foolhuld  in  thr 
..Tumbling  rock  of  the  seventy-degnre  skipc 
was  loo  much  fur  him. 

"  But  out  of  this  failure  there  came  a  new 

idea.     Why  not  let  mv  strong  man  simpiv 

support  the  weight  of  the  gun  on  his  shoulder 

— acting  as  a  sort  of  ambulant  gun-carriaKr. 

so  to  speak — while  a  line  of  men  pulled  bim 

uLN.    LUIG.  ovuoK.-...  .long  with  a  rope?    We  rigged  up  a  hin«» 

-.     _  .         ... .  ,    ,    .     ,    ,        .  to  euualiie  Ihc  pull  on  the  broad  DJck,  and. 

The  Ci)fnmanofr-in'<,hie1  or  ihe    talian  Army  ...    -■_        -j     7    ■  .  !■  .t 

iniprciing  an  enemy  p«i.i«,      K.ng  Victor  tm-      *'"»  'he  aid  of  sixteen  ordinary  rnen.  Ihc 

RUftuH  b  at  the  right  faciAg  the  camera  fcJt  was  accomplished  without  «  hitch.     I 
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am  sorry  to  sav,  however,  Itiat  poor  Samson 
vasbidup  fur  a  spell  wilh  racked  mUKles. 
"The  gun— with  the  m-ccs4ary  pans  and 
lanitton — w^s  taken  up  in  the  night,  and  at 
i>-break  it  was  set  up  and  ready  for  action. 
If  Ami  just  lutxy  thots  before  the  Austrian 
*Ticavto'  blew  it — and  all  but  one  or  two  of 
lU  brave  ocw — to  pieces  with  a  rain  of  high- 
cs|toive.  But  it  had  done  its  work,  and 
doar  it  well,  The  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain. 
Thr  truubtcsonM  Austrian  balicn  was  put 
Ljjaipirldy  out  of  ailinn  th:it  ihv  rnemv 
iboujtht  it  worth  while  (o  reemplatc  il 
'That  b  just  a  sample  of  the  fantastk 
.  we  wYre  dotng  all  of  the  ihrex'  months 
It  we  drove  the  tunnel  under  the  summit 
I  the  Col  di  Ijna.  The  last  U'w  wioks  uvrt- 
iintwT  enlivmcd  bv  the  kno%k ledge  that  Ihc 
kus)Tian«  wrre  cxjunlcrmining  Jg;iinsi  us. 
*ttK.e  they  drove  so  near  thai  we  could  feel 
ihejjrol  their  drills,  but  they  exploded  their 
nuae  yoal  a  few  ttietrcs  short  of  where  it 
•ealdhaveupaet  tnfor  good  and  for  alt.  All 
tke  lime  work  went  on  until,  un  the  17th  of 
Aprd.  the  mine  was  finished,  charged,  and 
'ttmfed.'    That    night,    while    every    gun 
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THE  FATE  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Will  She  Make  a  Separate  Peace  ? — Can  She  Free  Herself  from  Germany? 
— Can  Her  Eight  Antagonistic  Races  Evolve  a  United  States  ? 

BY 

DR.  WOLF  VON  SCHIERBRAND 


TO  UNDERTAKE  the  task  of  a  pro- 
phet has  always  been  bad  business, 
but  never  more  so  than  during  this 
'which  has  upset  all  predictions.  Not  to 
to  grief,  therefore,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  foUowing  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  forccasi.  It  pretends 
to  be  no  more  than  a  grouping  of  the  ascer- 
tained facts,  so  far  as  they  crudelv  present 
themselves  in  the  fierce  turmoil  of  a  world- 
«-tde  struggle,  with  the  conclusions  that  may 
K-  derived  therefrom. 

Several  questions  come  uppermost  in  the 
mind  when  looking  at  the  Austria- Hungary 
of  to-day. 

Will  Austria-Hungary  leave  Germany  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fight? 

To  this  the  answer  seems  plain:  It  would 
K'  certain  political  and  economic  suicide  for 
her  to  do  so.  Hence  she  cannot,  unless  her 
peo|rie  feel  the  depression  of  hunger  so  des- 
perately that  they  become  reckless  of  their 
firtare.  And  without  elaborating  this  reply 
far  the  moment,  let  us  consider  the  next 
I  question,  namely : 
Austria  be  subservient  to  Germany 
'  tte  war?   And  to  what  extent  is  she  so 


y,  Austria-Hungary  cannot  help  her- 
f  J||  tlK  matter.  Her  dependence  is  not 
Sofar  as  sentiment  is  concerned. 
there  is  very  little  love  lost  between 
tt|k  tm  oountries.  For  Prussia  and  the 
I  a  distinct  dislike  is  oven  felt .  The 
:af  1866  are  still  smarting.  Her  fall 
r,  the  loss  of  her  supremacy  in  the 
of  that  lime,  are  keenly  nali/ed. 
il  r^arded  as  an  upstart  with  the 
qualities  of  an  upstart.  The  de- 
^Oiy  of  the  Austria  of  old  is  deeply 
repctlcd.  For  the  remainder  of  C>ernian\', 
lor  her  allies  of  1866,  for  Bavaria  and  Saxony 
inJ  Baden  and  Witrttcmberg,  there  is.  luke- 


warm sympathy.  These  arc  the  sentiments 
of  the  patriotic  Austrian  of  the  old  school, 
mainly  those  of  the  Teuton  Ausirians.  For 
the  young  empire  of  1871  there  prevails  a 
mingled  feeling,  made  up  ol  about  equal  parts 
of  admiration  and  fear.  I'hc  Slavs  of  Austria 
bear  their  powerful  western  neighbor  un- 
disguised hatred.  Of  Hungar>',  I  speak  else- 
where. 

But  needs  must.  Austria  is  firmly  con- 
vinceil  that  without  Germany's  strong  arm  10 
support  her  she  is  doomed  as  a  political 
entit>-.  We  all  grasp  the  hand  that  is  hold 
out  to  us  to  save  us  from  drowning,  no 
matter  whose  it  be.  As  Bismarck  once  st>  led 
the  close  alliance  with  the  Djnuhc  mon- 
arch>  :  Hs  iil  tine  yeriiunJiheiTal  (;i  marriage 
of  reason,  of  convenience), 

(;<msider  the  facts.  Look  at  Austria- 
Hungar>  's  present  plight.  Austria-Hungarv 
is  economicall>  undeveloped,  or  at  least  not 
suflicienth  developed.  Her  turbulent  his- 
tory, plus  another  more  recent  element,  i.e., 
the  race  strife  within  her  borders,  accounts 
for  that.  Of  that  one  becomes  aware  as  soon 
as  one  crosses  her  frontiers.  How  far  behind 
she  is  in  intellectual  development  is  best 
seen,  for  instance,  by  stud>inf;  her  Litest 
statistics.  From  them  it  is  seen  that  there 
are  wliole  large  provinces  where  illiteracy 
predominates.  In  Dalmatia.  fur  example, 
the  percentage  of  inhabitants  iin;dile  to  read 
and  write  is  6s;  in  Cialicia  it  i^  U2:  in  certain 
districts  il  rises  10  71.  These  .ire  ihe  ligiirt-s 
of  lO'l-  The  number  of  hnlidavs  observed 
is  excessive  -the)'  tnial  einht> -seven  during 
the  \ear.  She  needs  capital.  Hungary 
especially,  though  a  cuuntrv  abounding  in 
natural  resources,  urgently  requires  capital. 
Formertv  I'aris  was  the  money  market  to 
which  liungarv  ^tpplied  b\  preference.  But 
owing  in  part  to  the  heav\  drain  on  her 
litjuid  resources  made  h\   Russia,  a'i  well  as  In 
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the  fad  ihat  Hungary  formed  part  a(  the 
Dreibnnd,  that  market  was  closed  to  her. 
That  became  ver>'  evident  durinf;  the  five 
years  preceding  the  war  when  Hungary 
vainh'  attcmplcd  lo  place  variuus  loa^^  for 
internal  improvements  in  Paris.  There  was 
a  financial  boycott  dL'clared  against  f  Iungar>' 
by  France.  Thus  llungar>-,  liio,  was  forced 
to  turn  to  Germany  as  a  financial  hacker. 

GEKMAN  SINEWS  IN  AUCTKIA 

Thi:  whiJc  banking  system  of  Ausiri.i.  her 
financial  status,  rests  and  leans  on  Germany. 
The  connection  is  vcr^'  intimate  and  strong. 
The  largest  Austrian  institution,  (he  Wiener 
Bankvercin,  is  more  than  half  German;  Ihc 
hig  government  concern,  the  Auslro-Hun- 
garian  Bank,  is  closely  modeled  after  the 
Reichsbank  in  Berlin.  .Most  of  itjc  Austn'an 
and  Hungarian  industrial  papers,  shares, 
and  values  are  quoted  and  dealt  in  oulsidc 
of  Vienna  and  Budapest — only  in  Berlin.  In 
its  trade,  in  its  industrial  life,  in  its  technical 
development,  Austria  is  strongly  dependent 
on  (icrmany,  on  German  enterprise,  (ierman 
capital,  German  science,  German  patents, 
German  example,  and  German  guidance. 
According  to  Ihc  latent  available  data, 
Austria  possesses  only  one  Tiflh  Ihe  capital  of 
Germany.  She  requires  capital  in  order  to 
utilize  more  eflkicnily  her  natural  resources, 
her  mines,  her  enormous  water  power  (r»ow 
latKely  fallow),  (he  mount ain  streams  of 
Styria.  Camiola,  Carinlhia;  lo  build  electric 
plants,  factories,  milk.  As  it  is,  though, 
vast  sums  of  German  money  are  invested 
in  the  cotton  mills,  the  clolh  mills,  paper 
mills,  the  arms  and  munition  plants,  the  iron 
and  sted  works  of  Bohemia  and  Styria. 
Many  of  the  (cchnital  directors  there  arc 
Gefnuns.  MaD>  of  the  German  secret 
processes  of  manulaclun.-,  including  those  in 
chemisin.'  and  the  dye  industry,  enable 
Austria  to  hold  her  own. 

This  is  jtut  a  hasty  atui  incomplete  syrvop- 
■is  of  actual  economic  conditions.  After  the 
war  all  these  conditions  will  be  grcalty  in* 
lensified.  To  whom  shall  Austria-Hungary 
turn  hereafter  in  her  absolute  nei-d  of  capital, 
of  extending  her  commerce.  h*r  industry',  her 
technical  equipment,  her  exports  of  food- 
stuffs?   To  whom  besides  Germany? 

Ol  course  it  is  true  that  this  dependence  un 
Germany  is  not  flattering  to  Austrian  self- 
respect.     Many  there  before  and  during  this 


war  turned  in  their  thotlghu  to  Arat 
And  let  mcsay  right  here  that  dc&pite  all  tki' 
recent  events  Ihe  feeling  ol  the  Austrian  and 
Hungjirian  people  (as  distinguished  fraro 
their  governments)  has  remained  stead- 
fastly friendly  to  America.  Otie  sirong 
reason  for  Austria^ Hungary's  reluctance  to 
break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  this 
country'  was  the  hope  tiut  after  the  war 
America  might  aid  them  in  building  up  their 
neglectetl  cniintry  economically-  To  illus- 
trate this  I  have  merely  to  recall  what  Dr, 
Emsi  von  Koerber,  the  bic  prcmici.  said  lo 
me  as  recently  as  last  September. 

IHk    NOKTH-SEA-TO-THE-BL^CK-SEA    ftAN 

But  while  that  hope  has  now  probably  van* 
ished  for  good,  there  remain  so  many  solid, 
so  many  selfish  grounds  for  Austria  to  look  to 
Gcnnany  for  her  economic  redemplioa  and 
advancement  alter  the  war,  that  it  were  idle 
lo  hiind  oneself  to  Ihc  fact.  One  nwrr  soch 
reastm  I  may  tite  here,  and  a  potent  one.  1 
refer  to  the  plan  of  linking  the  Nonh  Sea  lo 
the  Black  Sea.  This  is  a  giganiic  projecl. 
one  calculated  to  bring  the  peoples  and 
countries  bordering  on  the  route  into  clouM 
economic  contact  to  their  mutual  advanlagr, 
and  moreover  a  project  which  is  already  be- 
yond Ihe  initial  stages.  Kver  since  the  cariy 
spring  of  1919  the  press  of  Germany  and  <rf 
Austria-Hungary  has  been  engaged  in  prop- 
aganda work  in  behalf  of  this  idea,  arid  by 
this  lime  Ihe  respective  govemntents  have 
adopted  it. 

To  pul  it  in  a  nutshell,  the  scheme  aio- 
sisls  in  connecting  the  four  chief  riven  of 
Germany,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  the  Rhine, 
and  ihe  Oder,  by  means  uf  shipping  canals, 
with  the  Danulx',  at  Ulin.  South  Germany, 
and  thence  to  impruvc  the  Danube  itsdf 
3II  along  through  Austria- Hungary,  Scrbts, 
Rumania,  as  far  as  the  Blach  Sea  and  Con- 
stantinople. At  present  the  total  length  of 
(he  inland  walcrway-s  v4  Gcrnunv  is  8.^70 
miles,  and  the  record  of  loi)  sltows  Ifaal 
through  these  waterways  $6,657,000  loos  at 
goods  were  carried.  19,717.000  loos  of  the 
being  for  export.  3j.3)).ooo  tonsfor  ifflpons. 
By  perfecting  this  existing  system  the  river 
trairic,  so  much  less  ex|icnsive  than  that  by 
rail,  can  be  expanded  enormously.  In  191 V 
for  instance.  ^.76^,000  tons  uf  goods  wvrc 
carried  in  31.000  vessels  by  internal  water- 
ways to  Hamburg.    Afier  the  completion  of 
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ihc  North-Sca-BIack-Sea  project,  ships  of 
1,000  ions  each  can  be  sent  from  Ihc  Bos- 
phonis  to  Hamburg  and  vice  versa,  trebling 
the  bulk  of  this  internal  trafTic  or  more.  And 
in  its  essential  elements  the  whdc  plan  has 
already  been  adopted  and  parts  of  it,  such  as 
the  widening  of  the  Rhine-Danube  Canal,  arc 
in  process  of  construction.  Without  any 
doubt  not  only  Germany  but  also  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Balkan  States- will  be 
greatly  benefited.  And  for  carrying  out  the 
entire  plan,  Gennan  capital,  imposts,  and 
taxes  will  be  invested  to  the  tune  of  hundreds 
of  mtlltons,  amounting  to  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  whole. 

Thus,  at  every  step,  in  vital  points,  the 
material  interests  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of 
Germany  tally.  No  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  big  war  loan  of  Austria-Hungary  has 
been  subscribed  by  Germans.  Everywhere 
and  always  the  hand  ot  the  powerful  neigh- 
bor and  ally  is  felt. 

AUSTRIAN  L'NPREPAREDNESS  IN   I9I4 

Another  point.  When  war  broke  out, 
Austria-Hungary  was  not  prepared  for  it.  In 
fact,  she  was  less  prepared  in  a  military  sense 
than  any  of  the  other  belligerents.  This 
fact  has  received  little  attention  abroad,  but 
it  is  inccHitrovertiblc.  I  passed  through  those 
da>  s  in  Vienna,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
It  was  due  to  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Parliaments  themselves  that  the  monarchy's 
army  presented,  in  the  earlier  part  uf  the 
Great  War,  a  pitiable  spectacle,  nothing  less. 
The  valor  of  her  men  cannot  be  denied.  But 
I  am  referring  to  her  military  organization. 

Kor  a  number  of  years  the  join!  govern- 
ment, through  the  Minister  of  \Var  (who  acts 
for  Austria  and  Hungary  both)  and  the  naval 
K-crelary,  had  urged  in  bolh  parliaments  a 
K-tler  state  of  preparedness.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  Hungary  demanded  that  her  army 
coniingcnts  be  put  entirely  under  her  own 
control  and  that  her  "army  language"  be 
.Mag>ar  instead  of  German.  This  ihc  old 
L-mpcror  refused  to  accede  to,  believing  that 
il  would  be  destructive  of  army  efficiency. 
y^'ilhoui  it  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
wuuld  not  consent  to  army  reform.  In  Aus- 
irij.  again,  it  was  similar.  There  the  majority 
in  parliament  made  a  vote  in  favor  of  army 
reconstruction  dependent  on  racial  and 
naiiunalistic  concessions  which  the  Govern- 
ment fell  itidf  unabk  to  promise. 
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In  that  way  it  happened  that  when  war 
really  did  come,  Austria- Hungary  had  only 
one  thing:  a  good  army  of  the  first  line,  com- 
posed of  the  young  men  In  active  service,  to- 
gether with  the  first  portion  of  the  reserves — 
men  between  20  and  28,  the  best  of  her  fight- 
ing men — in  all  numbering  about  600,000. 
With  these  she  faced  Serbia  first,  and  then 
Russia's  millions.  Her  system  of  military 
organization  was  at  fault.  With  these 
600,000  she  did  splendidly  at  first;  her  men 
rushed  at  the  Russian  legions  so  gallantly, 
faced  enormous  odds  so  valiantly,  as  to  score 
a  number  of  victories,  at  Rawaruska,  etc. 
But  this  lasted  only  until  Russia  had  massed 
her  strength,  or  rather  a  small  part  of  it. 

Then  inevitably  had  to  come  retreat,  aban- 
donment of  the  larger  part  of  Galicia,  while 
Germany  had  to  send  strong  reinforcements 
hurriedly  to  her  ally  and  thus  give  up  her 
initial  war  plans  in  France.  Meanwhile, 
Austria- Hungary  had  to  summon,  in  rapid 
succession,  one  contingent  after  another  of 
her  veterans  in  civil  life  (up  to  48)  to  the 
colors,  and  to  ciiuip  them,  drill  them,  harden 
them  for  the  severe  campaigns  to  come — 
laboriously,  and  by  straining  every  resource 
and  every  nerve,  trying  to  make  up  for  (he 
serious  deficiencies  in  her  military  armor  that 
the  wrongheadedness  of  her  own  parliaments 
had  occasioned.  It  was  the  same  with  her 
small  navy.  There  was  a  time — and  it  lasted 
for  months,  sa>',  from  October,  1914,  to 
April,  1915 — when,  had  It  not  been  for  Hln- 
dcnburg  and  his  brilliant  successes  against 
Russia,  the  munarch>'  must  have  succumbc^J 
and  would  have  been  invaded  as  far  as 
Vienna.  These  were  the  days  when  Prze- 
mysl  fell  and  the  RussiansstoodbeforeCracow 
and  in  the  Carpathian  passes,  in  sight  of  the 
Hungarian  lowlands.  Germany  alone  during 
that  period  of  the  struggle  saved  .Austria- 
Hungary  fnim  dcslruLtion. 

From  this  episode,  too,  dated  the  estrange- 
ment betwi-H-n  Kaiser  William  and  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  The  latter  sat  sulking  in 
Schiinhrunn.  He  had  never  cared  for  his 
>ounger  Hohen/oUcrn  colleague  on  the 
throne,  akays  regarding  him  as  a  rash  young 
man.  a  mushroom  monarch;  there  was  very 
little  In  common  between  them,  no  true  s>  m- 
pathy.  William,  the  younger  ruler,  had  cast 
the  blame  for  the  disastrous  turn  things  had 
taken  at  that  time  on  Austria,  on  Francis 
Joseph,  and  the  latter  again  had  overesti- 
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THE   GRAND  DIVISIONS  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
The  Kingdom  of  Austria  and  the  Kin^om  of  Hungary  have  separate  Parliaments  and  act  as  one  only 

in  mihtary  matters  and  foreign  affairs 


mated  the  military  resources  and  the  willing- 
ness to  assist  him  of  the  other.  For  eighteen 
months  William  did  not  come  near  his  ally, 
and  when  he  finally  did,  in  the  summer  of 
1916,  the  visit  was  only  as  a  matter  of  cold 
formality. 

Nevertheless,  throughout  the  war  Ger- 
many's word  became  law.  Every  military 
measure  was  copied  from  her  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  If  Germany  had  resolved  on  a 
certain  step,  that  was  sufTicient  for  her  ally  to 
imitate  it.  That  was  held  unanswerable 
logic.  And  finally,  after  the  serious  Austrian 
reverses  against  Russia  in  Galicia  last  sum- 
mer, reverses  mainly  due  to  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  several  Austrian  archdukes  (since 
retired  in  disgrace)  commanding  at  that 
front,  German  leadership  superseded  Aus- 
trian even  there.  The  Hindenburg  front 
now  included  alt  up  to  Rumania.  The  whole 
Austrian  forces  (saving  those  atTthe  Italian 
frmt)  became  praait^Iy  German-^ed,  be- 
cune  subsidiaries.    A  bitter  pill  to  swallow 


for  Austrian  and  Hungarian  pride,  of  course. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  a  feeling  of  security 
under  this  German  aegis  began  to  pervade  the 
monarchy  which  before  had  been  sadly  lack- 
ing. And  now  Germany  has  her  way  in 
everything  that  concerns  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  both  in  the  military  and  diplomatic 
sense.     That  is  the  simple  truth. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  character  of 
the  young  Emperor  Carl.  At  first  many  ex- 
pected him  to  show  greater  independence  re- 
garding relations  with  Germany.  But  the 
force  of  circumstances  must  of  necessity 
govern  him  as  they  did  his  predecessor.  Be- 
sides, while  this  young  ruler  has  a  number  of 
estimable  qualities,  firmness  is  scarcely 
among  them.  Intellectually  he  is  bright,  of 
quick  perception,  rather  democratic  in  his 
leanings.  1  myself  have  seen  him,  not  many 
months  before  his  accession  to  the  thnsne, 
trundling  a  baby  carriage  under  the  trees  in 
the  Ringstrasse  of  Vienna.  The  soldiers  at 
the  front  all  adore  him.    He  is  so  cordial  and 
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unafFected.  But  all  that  is  not  the  point  here 
—Kaiser  Wiiliam's  prestige  decidedly  over- 
shadows his. 

Will  Hungary  separate  from  Austria — now 
or  in  the  near  future? 

Hungary,  under  certain  conditions,  might. 
There  is  and  has  been  ever  since  1848,  in  fact 
ever  since  Hungary  fell  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Austria,  a  strong  separatist  sentiment 
in  Hungary.  The  Independence,  or  '48er, 
Party,  which  advocates  complete  separation, 
exerts  an  enormous  influence  throughout  the 
country,  1 1  comprises  many  of  the  strongest 
minds  of  Hungary,  men  like  the  brothers 
Karoiyi,  Michael  and  Stephen,  Apponyi, 
Justh,  Ugron.  This  party  is  also  in  favor  of 
conferring  the  franchise  on  the  masses  who 
arc  at  present  deprived  of  it  under  the  old 
aristocratic  dispensation  of  which  Count 
Tisza,  leader  of  the  dominant  party,  is  the 
chief  spokesman.  Count  Andrassy,  of  the 
Constitutional,  or  '67er,  Party,  stands  with 
his  followers  on  a  platform  of  strict  interpre- 
tation of,  and  adherence  to,  the  agreement  of 
1867,  granting  Hungary  a  limited  autonomy. 
The  Hungarian  Parliament  has  been  in  ses- 
sion during  the  war,  and  frequent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  oust  Tisza  from  power 
and  to  hold  a  general  election  with  the  slogan 
of  an  extension  of  the  ballot.  These  fierce  at- 
tacks on  the  status  quo  have  thus  far  failed, 
however,  and  Tisza  and  his  supporters  have 
remained  in  control  solely  because  ihe  war 
overshadows  every  other  issue  and  becaust  in 
Ihe  precarious  condition  of  the  whole  mon- 
archy, and  particularly  of  Hungar>',  such  an 
election  and  such  a  new  and  unknown 
electorate  frightened  the  country.  However, 
even  within  the  ranks  of  the  dominant  party, 
as  well  as  of  the  Constitutional  Part>',  there 
are  many  champions  of  ultimate  separation 
and  independence. 

If  the  Entente  Powers  would  onl>'  guaran- 
tee to  Hungar>-  complete  independence  and 
full  integrity  of  her  soil,  including,  of  course, 
Transylvania,  the  Banat,  and  Slavonia 
(where  the  Rumanian  element  is  strong),  as 
well  as  the  retention  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina,(where  the  population  is  chiefly  Serbian), 
sentiment  would  quickly  veer  around. 
Hungary,  however,  could  not  tolerate  a 
strong  Serbia,  because  that  would  mean  a 
perpetual  threat  to  herself.  Such  a  Serbia 
would  be  a  pivotal  point  around  which  all 


anti-Hungarian  intrigues  would  turn.  It 
would  be  a  rallying  centre  for  all  South  Slav 
aspirations  and  that  would  be  synonymous 
with  the  end  of  Hungarian  power. 

Hungary,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  an 
artificial  political  creation.  The  kernel,  it  is 
true,  the  lowlands  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss,  is  Magyar.  But  that  means  only 
seven  millions,  including  the  Magyanzed 
Jews  and  Germans,  against  fifteen  millions 
of  Slavs  and  Rumanians.  The  Magyars 
think  of  themselves  always  as  a  "Herren- 
volk,"  a  lordly  race,  one  which  by  reason  of 
central  geographical  position,  pyolitical  fit- 
ness, cohesiveness,  and  strong  racial  pride 
domineers  over  the  majority. 

HUNGARIAN  HATRED  OF  THE  AUSTRIANS 

All  through  the  war  Hungary's  attitude 
has  been  peculiar.  Account  must  be  taken  of 
the  elemental  aversion  felt  by  the  Hungarian 
for  the  Austrian,  in  fact  for  the  Teuton  as  a 
race.  This  hatred  is  not  only  founded  in 
history.  It  is  instinctive.  1  recall  a  little  in- 
cident which  illustrates  that. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1915.  Seated 
next  to  me  in  one  of  tlie  most  luxurious  coffee 
houses  in  Vienna  was  a  young  Hungarian 
officer  of  hussars,  in  his  buttonhole  a  high 
military  decoration.  Wo  entered  into  con- 
versation. He  was  of  distinguished  family, 
handsome,  his  fact  lit  up  with  bright  inli'Ili- 
gcnce.  He  was  on  a  short  leave  from  the 
Carpathian  front,  having  done  his  share  of 
the  strenuous  fighting  there.  1  asked  him  his 
opinion  uf  the  Russian. 

"Wh\,"  he  said,  smiling,  "the  Russian  is 
not  so  bad  a  fel'ow  after  all."  And  he  went 
into  detail.  Tiien,  growing  more  confiden- 
tial, he  added:  "Of  the  two,  the  Austrian 
and  the  Russian,  1  much  prefer  the  Rus- 
sian." 

"Seriously?"  1  asked. 

"Yes,  seriously,"  was  the  repl\',  and  some- 
thing ferocious  crept  into  his  face. 

Another  case.  A  year  ago  I  met  a  Ba- 
varian officer  in  the  pretty  City  Hall  Park  of 
Vienna,  and  we  got  to  talking.  He  was  just 
back  from  Ueskijb,  where  he  had  taken  a 
number  of  heavy  German  guns,  so-called  "  Fat 
Berthas."  And  in  chatting  on  about  this  and 
that  of  interest  during  his  trip,  I  incidentally, 
mentioned  the  Hungarians.  Then  he  flared 
up.  "The  HungariansP  Why,  they  seem 
worse   than    the   Serbians.      That    is    the 
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THE    PHYSICAL   STRUCTURE   OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The  Danube  River  is  the  natunl  artery  of  the  Empire,  but  artificiat  political  boundaries  shut  it  off 
rrom  the  river's  mouth,  leaving  its  only  access  to  the  sea  at  Triest,  on  the  Adriatic.  The  natural 
boundaries  of  mountain  ranges  do  not  coincide  with  the  political  boundaries  of  the  Emiure,  and  both 
intersect  racial  groups  of  strong  nationalistic  ambitions 


common  verdict  of  our  men  in  the  Balkans. 
Nice  allies,  those.  They  hate  the  Austrians  so 
bad  that  they  even  transfer  it  to  us  as  their 
near  kindred."  And  he  swore  an  oath  or  two. 
And  this  hatred  is  reciprocated  by  the 
Austrians.  With  them,  too,  it  is  elemental. 
racial.  It  is  stronger  among  the  unthinking 
masses  than  among  those  forming  the  upper 
crust.  It  found  fresh  fuel  from  the  failure  of 
Hungary  adequately  to  provision  Austria — 
and  more  especially  Vienna — during  the  war, 
whereas  before  the  war  a  large  part  of  her 
supplies  had  always  reached  Vienna  from 
Hungary.  The  feeling,  too,  betrays  itself 
at  the  front.  Many  cases  of  alleged  mis- 
treatment of  the  Hungarian  soldiers  by 
Austrian  officers  have  been  discussed  in  the 
.Parliament  at  Budapest,  giving  rise  to  indig- 
nant speeches  and  heated  demands  for  re- 
dress. Hungarian  and  Austrian  men  would 
not  do  together  within  the  same  re^menti. 


They  were  continually  quarreling  and  disci- 
pline suffered. 

So,  then,  if  Hungary  could  be  assured  of 
keeping  all  the  territory  she  has,  I  verily  be- 
lieve an  instant  movement  in  favor  of  com- 
plete severance  from  the  "Austrian  yoke" 
would  set  in,  a  movement  which  would  be 
like  a  resistless  avalanche.  But  the  Entente 
Powers,  for  the  first  twelvemonth  of  the  war 
trying  with  the  Hungarians  persuasion  by 
every  means  of  publicity,  were  in  the  end  un- 
wise enough  to  encourage  Russia  and  Ru- 
mania in  advancing  their  claims  to  Hun- 
garian territory.  It  is  that  which  turned 
Hungary  at  last  into  a  unit  for  utmost  re- 
sistance. Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
even  for  a  time  after  that,  Hungary  dung  to 
her  aid  sympathy  for  England  and  France, 
despite  everything.  This  sympathy  was 
founded  in  the  fact  that  Eng^nd  and  France, 
daring  the  Hungarian  Revoluti(Hi  of  1848-49, 
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Eight  distinct  ncul  types  live  within  the  KmpiTe,  eich  with  iu  own  jpeech,  in  own  htslor>',  anJ  its 
own  ambitioa  to  create  »  new  "ndtinn"  II  only  memhrrt  nt  one  nice  livod  in  e^ch  pjrt  or  the  coun- 
try ihf  pToWem  of  united  action  wouM  be  ditlicult  mougli,  but  j»  it  is  each  "group"  ii  mixrJ  wiih  a 
larie  fflinoriiy  of  peopic  of  adjoininft  groupt,  so  thai  the  raciil  canfusiun  is  an  almost  hopelcu  polilical 
tangle 


hail  St  mngiy.  though  una vailingly,  sidfd'Uith 
the  separation  movement,  as  well  as  for  the 
Feason  that  Hungary,  in  its  political  ideals 
and  the  whole  frame  of  its  mind,  approaches 
ihr  Wvstcm  Powt-rs  much  muri-  clusely  than 
either  Austria  or  Germany.  Russij.  on  iht- 
othff  hand,  ihe  has  always  dreaded  because 
of  the  help  Russia  gave  li^  Austria  in  i8^g  in 
(upprming  ihi'  n-volutiun  and  in  bringing 
about  the  surrender  of  Viligos.  As  to 
America,  Hungary  has  never  forgotten  the 
bospilality  shown  here  to  Kossuth,  and  pro- 
American  feeling  is  general  with  iliu  whole 
people  of  evcr>'  rank  and  section.  (X  th.il  I 
had  occasion  jmplv  to  ijonvincc  myself  by 
extensive  travel  in  llungan,'  during  the  war. 

Will  there  be  a  rising  for  Liberalism  in 
Ausirij-Hung<ir>'? 

That  i&  another  qui-stiun  that  sugge^s  it- 
kU  in  the  present  peculiar  circumstances. 


In  my  answer  1  mean  to  confine  myself  to 
Austria  alone,  since  as  regards  Hungary  the 
foregoing  would  sc(.-m  a  suflicient  reply.  But 
a  brief  survc>  of  the  Austrian  political  com- 
plexion before  and  during  the  war  must  be 
given.  I  shall  endeavor  lo  simplify  this 
matter  as  much  as  is  feasible,  and  to  omit 
non-essentials. 

Al'STHlA-llrNCARV  A    POLVCLDT  MtXTlKE 

To  put  it  briefly,  ihc  political  dcvelopmeni 
of  Austria-Hungary  since  1867  along  healthy 
normal  lines  has  been  greatly  hampered  by 
the  nationalistic  problem.  As  the  gift  of  un- 
restricted manb<xxl  suffrage  was  bestowed  on 
the  masses  of  Austria  (in  coniradistinction 
from  Hungary,  where  broad  strata  of  the 
population  of  voting  age  are  excluded  from 
the  franchise  to  this  very  hour),  they  quickly 
and  for  the  first  lime  became  aware  of  the 
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enormous  value  of  this  sharp  weapon  in  fur- 
thering their  separate  racial  ideals  and  de- 
sires. Before  the  untrammeled  and  ruthless 
use  of  this  weapon  went  down  every  rampart 
of  defense  the  hitherto  dominant  minority  in 
Austria — i.e.,  the  Austrians  of  Teuton  stock 
— had  erected  in  time  agone.  They  began 
to  feel  their  strength.  They  began  to  make 
use  of  their,  combinedly,  great  majority.  A 
breed  of  politicians  grew  up  under  these  new 
conditions  that  made  the  astute  manipula- 
tion of  racial  prejudices  and  aversions,  c^ 
jealousies  and  aims  apart,  their  special  prov- 
ince, their  stock-in-trade.  Unavoidably  the 
interests  of  the  whole  suffered.  Each  party, 
each  small  political  fraction  or  faction,  often 
but  of  restricted  local  importance,  with  a 
horizon  narrowly  bound,  lost  sight  of  the 
common  good  and  devoted  itself  solely  to 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  special-interests 
of  their  "nationality,"  of  their  clan  or  tribe, 
be  it  German  or  Slovene,  Ruthenian  or  Pole, 
Czech  or  Moravian,  Slovak  or  Hannak,  Ru- 
manian, Italian,  or  Ladin;  for  all  these  races 
or  racial  fragments  had  millions  or  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  their  own  blood  forming  part 
of  the  whole  polyglot  mass.  Once  launched 
on  this  path  it  became  next  to  impossible  to 
retrace  steps,  to  pull  up  stakes  and  set  out 
for  a  new  common  meeting-ground. 

Beneath  this  racial  problem  and  its  insolu- 
ble difficulties  lies  the  political  tragedy — 
occasionally,  indeed,  waxing  a  farce — of  Aus- 
tria during  the  last  fifty  years.  All  internal 
reforms  on  a  large  scale  grew  impossible,  be- 
cause Parliament  could  never  be  united  on 
such  a  programme;  because  there  were  ever 
more  pressing  local  and  nationalistic  advan- 
tages to  be  striven  for;  because  each  legis- 
lative measure  was  the  result  of  bargains  be- 
tween a  score  of  conflicting  interests.  And 
always  plans  for  the  common  weal  had  to  be 
shelved  in  favor  of  picayune  improvements, 
appropriations,  or  separate  wishes.  Besides, 
obstructionist  tactics,  the  toot  of  the  wt-ak, 
flourished  as  in  no  other  legislative  body. 
Such  tactics  had  to  be  tolerated,  because 
every  one  of  the  parlies  aimposing  Parlia- 
ment had  in  turn  to  employ  them  against 
attempted  coercion,  and  because  no  party 
was  in  itself  strong  and  numerous  enough  at 
any  time  to  be  aUe  to  dispense  with  the 
services  ol  such  ofcstnictioa. 

To  the  visitor  at  a  session  of  the  Austrian 
Pariument  (hmucd^  let  h  be  said  in  pami- 


thesis,  in  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
artistic  structure  used  for  a  like  purpose  any- 
where in  the  world),  the  impression  was  that 
of  an  inchoate  mass,  torn  by  conflicting  in- 
terests and  held  tc^ether  by  none.  There 
has  probably  never  been  such  a  national  rep- 
resentative body  before  as  that. 

Yet  hidden  from  view  there  were  many 
valuable  dements — valuable  individually, 
I  mean.  There  was  and  is  a  strong  leaven 
of  political  and  social  Liberalism  working 
within  these  apparently  amorphous  groups. 
FcMining  part  oj  each  fraction  (and  1  wiO 
not  inflict  on  the  reader  the  enumeraticxi  of 
these  or  attempt  the  thankless  task  of  plac- 
ing each  in  his  own  category),  there  is  in- 
variably a  smaller  cluster  of  men,  individually 
eminently  respectable  and  capable,  reaching 
out  vainly  for  nobler  ends,  tinctured  more  or 
less  strongly  with  political  Liberalism,  as 
that  word  is  understood  in  countries  lying 
more  to  the  west. 

How  large  is  the  number  of  those  men? 
Large  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  body  contending  for  a  saner  and 
more  advanced  system  of  popular  govern- 
ment. But — and  there's  the  rub — these  men 
are  scattered;  are  divided  from  one  another 
by  the  special  aims  of  the  "nation"  or  race 
to  which  they  belong;  form  in  no  sense  an  en- 
tity and  never  present  a  united  front  for  any 
purpose  whatever. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
Since  the  spring  of  1914  the  Austrian  Par- 
liament, after  a  particularly  exasperating  and 
tong'^rawn  (it  of  obstructionism,  completely 
paralyzing  for  months  legislation  of  any  kind, 
was  adjourned  indefinitely  by  the  late 
emperor.  In  a  way  the  constituticHi  per- 
mitted this,  as  it  also  permitted,  by  some 
stretching  of  interpretation,  the  interimistic 
governing  of  the  country,  for  purely  admin- 
istrative purposes,  by  means  of  Paragraph 
XIV  of  the  same  constitution.  The  war  in- 
tervened. The  Austrian  Government  has 
found  it  most  convenient,  and  assuredly  less 
troublesome,  to  continue  this  quasi-auto- 
cratic system  of  provisional  bureaucratic 
rule.  Cabinet  after  cabinet  has  tottered 
since  and  hastened  to  its  fall,  owing  to  in- 
herent difTiculties  of  the  situation.  One 
premier.  Count  Stuergkh,  was  assassinated. 
Dates  for  the  summoning  of  Parliament  to 
resume  its  consthutional  duties  w«re  fixed 
repeatedly,  but  always  proved  illusory,  until 
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mid-April  of  this  year,  when  the  internal 
distress  of  the  country  forced  measures  for 
the  reconvening  of  that  body.  As  to 
what  this  Parliament  (made  up  throughout 
of  members  elected  before  the  war)  will  do, 
that  is  a  question.  This  much,  though,  is 
certain:  that  the  trend  toward  Liberalism 
has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  events  of 
the  war. 

WILL  THERE  BE  REVOLUTION? 

However,  how  can  Liberalism,  though  un- 
doubtedly existing  in  Austria  in  the  rough,  so 
to  speak — how  can  it  crystallize?  How  can 
it  assert  itself  in  the  concrete?  How  can  it 
play  a  dominant  rdle  under  any  circumstances 
— at  least  under  circumstances  that,  at  this 
writing,  seem  at  all  likely  to  arise?  How  can 
these  Liberals  impose  themselves  upon  the 
Government,  oust  the  present  scarcely  con- 
stitutional Government,  with  Count  Czemin, 
the  foreign  minister,  as  its  brains,  and  Count 
Clam-Martinic,  the  premier,  as  its  figure- 
head— both  of  them,  by  the  way,  pure  Slavs, 
pure  Czechs,  but  of  the  time-serving  stripe  of 
political  faith — and  set  up  some  sort  of  really 
representative  cabinet?    How,  indeed? 

The  answer  seems  despairipgly  difficult. 
In  times  of  a  desperate  war,  with  martial  law 
stifling  every  expression  of  real  sentiment, 
both  in  press  and  public  life — but  of  "pub- 
lic life"  there  is,  indeed,  none  at  present, 
there  has  not  been  since  early  in  1914 — with 
the  whole  executive  and  administrative 
machinery  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
present  cabinet  and  of  the  young  and  untried 
emperor;  with  a  censorship  many  degrees 
stricter  than  that  obtaining  in  Germany;  and 
«rith  the  whole  civilian  population  cowed, 
half-starved,  listless,  apathetic  to  an  in- 
credible degree — how,  indeed,  should  Liber- 
alism triumph? 

Unless,  in  fact,  one  of  those  strange  in- 
cidents should  arise  which  the  history  of  man- 
kind seems  never  tired  of  evolving  at  unfor- 
seen  moments;  some  such  chain  of  apparently 
trivial  circumstances  that  turned  Russian 
czardom  out  of  power  overnight.  Who 
knows?  In  this  war  the  unexpected  has 
happened  before;  everything  seems  think- 
able; everything  is  on  the  cards.  "But  only  if 
some  such  cataclysm  should  suddenly  over- 
take the  House  of  Hapsburg  does  a  near 
victory  of  Liberalism  in  Austria  seem  feasible 
at  this  moment. 


And  lastly,  «rill  there  be  a  change  along 
racial  lines? 

This  question  can  hardly  be  answered  in 
the  same  broad  way  in  which  it  is  phrased. 
But  certain  things  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
Two  facts  have  impressed  themselves  un- 
mistakably during  these  last  three  years.  To 
wit,  first,  that  the  only  large  element  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  whole  of  Austria  that  has 
demonstrably  behaved  with  absolute  loyalty 
and  devotion,  and  shojvn  a  spirit  of  sacrifice 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  in  Germany  itself, 
is  the  Austrians  of  Teuton  stock.  And 
second,  that  all  the  others  have  manifested, 
in  varying  degree,  dissatisfaction  and 
political  unreliability,  notably  the  Czechs  of 
Bohemia,  the  Ruthenians  of  Galicia,  the 
Serbs  of  South  Hungary,  Bosnia,  and  Herze- 
govina, and  the  Southern  Slavs  of  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  and  Croatia. 

Disaffection  has  unquestionably  per- 
meated most  deeply  and  insidiously  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Czech  nationality  in 
Austria.  Of  that  there  was  abundant  proof 
during  the  war.  Confining  myself  only  to 
things  witnessed  by  myself  or  heard  in 
Vienna  on  absolutely  reliable  evidence,  and 
leaving  wholly  aside  the  extravagant  stories 
of  Bohemian  risings  and  massacres  that  ap- 
peared, from  time  to  time,  in  the  press  else- 
where, there  remains  a  strong  enough  sub- 
stratum of  truth  to  warrant  one  in  making 
the  statement  above.  Thus,  in-comparison 
to  their  numbers,  the  Czechs  have  furnished 
by  far  the  largest  contingent  of  Austrian 
prisoners  of  war.  Whole  regiments  of  them 
have  yielded  themselves,  almost  without  a 
shot,  to  Russians  and  Serbs.  Two  Czech 
regiments  were  stricken  from  the  army  rolls. 
Wholesale  confiscations  of  Czech  property 
because  of  treasonable  practices  were  pub- 
lished officially.  The  criminal  trial  for 
high  treason  of  Dr.  Kramarz,  the  ablest 
Czech  political  leader  and  parliamentarian, 
and  of  his  confederates,  which  took  up  three 
months  last  summer  and  brought  out 
astounding  revelations,  ending  in  conviction 
and  death  sentences,  showed  beyond  perad- 
venture  that  the  whole  of  the  Czech  popula- 
tion (approximately  six  millions)  is  honey- 
combed with  anti-Austrian  aspirations.  The 
course  pursued  by  Professor  Masaryk  and 
other  Czech  intellectuals,  though  carried  on 
in  exile,  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 

These  are  just  a  few  sample  facts  which  I 
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might  multiply.  In  Croatin  snd  Dilmatia 
(he  showing  made  » js  similar,  although  at 
the  various  fronts  these  men.  born  warriors, 
to  whom  fighting  is  a  treat,  did  well  enough. 
But  the  bulk  of  ihrir  {wlilicil  leaders  ex- 
patriated themselves  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  went  over  into  the  camp  of 
ihc  Allies.  At  one  lime  twenty  members  of 
ihc  Dalmatian  legislature  thus  turned  thdr 
backs  on  Austrian  rule. 

Now  wh3t  in  the  face  of  all  this  is  the  Aus- 
trian Government  1o  do?  What  in  the  face 
«(  widespread  Serbian,  Croatian,  and  Ruman- 
ian dbaffvct  ion  is  the  Hungarian  Government 
to  do? 

There  are,  of  course,  provided  the  Haps- 
iMjrgs  retain  their  throne  (which,  however, 
u-vms  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion), 
two  alternatives  open.  The  one  would  be 
increased  repression  of  ihe  Slavs  and  ihe  re- 
cstablishmenl  of  old-time  hegemony  of  the 
Ausirians  of  Oermanic  stock,  anil  of  an  in- 
creased M.i(^\ar  domination  over  the  other 
races  in  HunKsry.  Itut  Austria  tri^-d  that 
policy  in  Hungary  fur  eighteen  years,  vit., 
from  1849  (when  the  revolution  had  been 
drowned  in  b1<Kxi  and  the  gallows  had  reaped 
»n  aftermath)  to  1H67,  and  had  found  i(  not 
to  answer. 

The  other  attemativc  would  be  a  frank 
(vcugnition  of  the  untenable  situation 
sketched  above,  and  the  honcsi  and  sweeping 
attempt  to  utisfy  the  racial  or  national  as- 
pimlioos  of  complete  autonomy  that  stn 
(dt  by  the  various  Slav  populations,  as  well 
2S  by  the  Rumanian  one.  in  both  .^ust^ia 
and  Hungary. 

Anumberof  circumstanccsthal  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  white  in  Vienna  strongly  in- 
cline me  to  the  belief  that  the  last-named 
policy  will  be  ailoptcd. 

l>ROBLEMS     op     RACIAL     ACTOKUMY 

But  to  do  so  is  not  easy.  It  involves,  for 
one  thing,  injustice  to  the  Teuton  element 
in  the  Austfiun  and  Hungarian  population. 
For  as  to  Ifung^ry  it  must  nut  1h-  forgotten 
thai  there,  too.  about  three  millions  of  Oer- 
manic strain  are  living,  descendants  of  Ger- 
mans  who,  at  the  invitation  of  Hungarian 
king^.  sellU-d  therr  centuries  agn.  But  Ihe 
ten  millKHis  of  Teutonic  Austrians.  they  who, 
as  has  been  fredy  ackncrwlcdged.  provrd  the 
most  faithful  to  the  dytusty  and  to  the  rule 
of  the  monarchv — what  would  be  their  ulti- 


mate f;i|e  if  the  policy  of  racial  (i.  c.  Slavic) 
reconciliation  became  the  settled  Austrian 
programme?  This  the>'  have  begun  to  ask 
themselves  of  late.  Would  not  these  ten 
millions  be  in  Ihe  end  swallowed  up,  bodt 
and  soul,  in  the  Slavic  flood  surrounding 
them — a  Slavic  flood,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  (lutnumbcring  the  Teutonic  Ausiriui 
two  to  one? 

In  view  of  this  prospect,  by  no  meam 
relished  by  thrm  (for  thc>'  Mill  justly  pride 
tliemselvi-s  on  Ihe  historit  part  lhe>  have 
played  for  many  centuries  in  their  Danubian 
and  mountain  lands  to  the  east,  the  part  of 
"civilization  iK-arcrs").  ofbtemany  of  these 
Ausirians  of  Germanic  lineage  turn  their 
eyes  longingly  toward  Germany  herself  But 
a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  almon 
irreconcilable  diflicultics  in  the  way  of  their 
becoming  amalgamated  with  the  bod>'  of 
their  other  Grrman-spraking  kindred  How- 
ever,  the  problem  has  not  as  yet  pfcsi-nin) 
itself  to  the  vast  majority  of  Austrian- 
I'culons  at  all.  And  where  there  are  some— 
the  German  Bohemians,  for  example — who 
would  rejoice  to  be  joined  tu  Grtmany 
proper,  there  are  tiumy  more  that  would  not. 
From  mv  intimate  acquaint:inco  with  the 
German  Au^l^ian^,  I  mu^l  say  that  tlie  idea 
of  being  incorporated  with  the  Kaiscr'i 
empire  seems  by  no  moans  palatable  to  the 
vast  majority  iif  them.  There  are  at!  st#ts 
of  reasons.  They,  the  Austrian  Teuiixis.  arr 
of  an  easy  dtspo&itiun,  for  one  thine  '^ 
they  dread  the  strenuous  life,  the  se\erdy 
laborious  existeiKc  that  would  be  tbnr 
portion  in  the  event  of  such  a  union.  Bp> 
sides,  as  must  be  pointed  out  here,  the  stale- 
craft  of  Germany  consiJ<-fs  the  contintxd 
existence  of  an  Austri.-i-Mungar\  of  und>- 
minished  siie  and  populatknt  indispcnuMr 
to  her.  Germany's,  own  peace  and  welfarr. 

Briefly,  then,  the  whole  problem  is  brist- 
ling with  difficulties,  some  of  them  tnhemu 
and  all  of  thrm  hard  to  oxercomr.  Never- 
theless. I  feel  convinced  that  the  ooK 
rxpcdient,  either  tu  soIvl-  the  radal  quesliun 
in  Auslria-HungJiry  <>f.  al  jny  rate,  to  tidr 
her  over  for  another  indcfmite  period,  is  Ihe 
one  which  )  have  attempted  to  out  line  in  the 
foregoing;  and  that  being  to,  prohabls  ihr 
means  will  be  found.  It  must  be  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  races  living  side  by  side,  or  notb- 
ing.  U  must  be  all  but  complete  sd^ 
government  for  each  national  and  (DOgnpliK 
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cal  entity  wttliia  the  borrien  of  Austm- 
Hung)u>>,  a  rccocnhioo  of  ibe  fidl  righu  of 
each  kbam.  of  each  racial  ftagment,  to  de- 
velop unhindefed.  to  maintain  its  peculiar 
traits  and  talents,  its  own  "personality."  in 
short.  Instead  of  Rreater  centralization 
(which  has  oSltn  been  proposed  as  a  remedy) 
it  roust  be  greater  decentralization. 

If  not,  I  fed  sure,  the  whole  monarchy  will 
gp  to  pieces,  with  or  without  outside  help, 
and  thb  within  a  very  short  time.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  it  was  probably  the  gen- 
era!  expectation  that  Austria-Hungar>-  could 
not  withstand  and  survive  the  shock.   On  the 
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contrary,  the  war,  the  common  danger,  has 
acted  as  a  cement,  knitting  the  whole  hnnly 
together.  But  only  for  a  time.  The  internal 
strain  continues.  Its  effects  have  been 
neutralized,  so  to  speak,  by  the  war  which 
brou^t  all  the  races  together  in  the  same 
trenches,  to  tight  or  to  die.  But  after  the  war 
the  abnormal  pressure  will  be  rene^vJ,  and 
the  internecine  strife  will  be  resumed  with 
more  ardor  than  ever — unless  there  be  far- 
going  reconciliation,  far-going  justice,  far- 
going  government  by  the  people;  »  United 
States  of  Austria-Hungary,  in  fact,  or  some- 
thing, like  it. 
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The  Extraordinary  Political  Structure  of  the  German  Empire  and   the 

Ingenious  Devices  in  its  Constitution  Which  Make  Popular  Rule 

Impossible — ^The  Autocratic  Powers  of  the  Kaiser  in  a 

Mock-Modern   Empire  with  a  Medieval  Soul 

BY 

JAMES  MIDDLETON 


WHEN  will  the  present  world  war 
end?  No  question  comes  so  con- 
stantly toeverybody's  lips.  And  no 
(^estion,  it  seems,  is  more  difficult  to  an- 
swer. Will  the  war  be  ended  by  successful 
drives  on  the  western  front,  by  the  breaking 
of  the  submarine  blockade,  or  by  the  slow, 
liirtuouspolicyof  starvation  and  exhaustion:* 
U'e  cannot  answer  these  questions,  yet  one 
fact  stands  out  preeminently:  there  is  one 
way  in  which  the  war  can  be  ended,  and 
ended  quickly.  The  elimination  of  the 
Hobcnzollems.  the  transformation  of  Ger- 
many from  a  military  autocracy  into  a 
demixracy,  the  complete  reshaping  of  the 
fnndamental  principles  underlying  the  t'lcr- 
man  constitution — ^a  transf<Hmation  like  this 
would  tnuncdiatdy  lead  to  peace.  But  prob- 
ably most  people  who  discuss  this  possible 
fcvolutioa  in  the  German  governmental 
^■stan  really  know  very  little  abfiut  it.  A 
brief  survey  will  disclose  how  completely 
Gcnnany  witt  hive  to  tnuHfonn  her  political 


ideas  before  she  can  arrive  at  anything  re- 
motely resembling  popular  rule,  as  Ameri- 
cans, Englishmen,  and  Krcnchmen  under- 
stand it.  Since  we  are  discussing  so  glibly 
the  forthcoming  German  Republic,  it  is  per- 
haps di-sirabic  to  examine  precisely  of  what 
the  (lernian  nation  consists. 

We  must  study  two  thin^ — the  German 
Empire  and  the  several  German  states. 
For  Germany,  like  the  United  Stales,  has  a 
dual  system;  a  federal  government  and  inde- 
pendent state  sovereignties.  Neither  state 
nor  federal  system,  however,  contains  much 
trace  of  democratic  ideas. 

One  has  only  to  pick  up  the  average  news- 
paper to  understand  the  prevailing  ignorance 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. For  the  last  three  years  we  have  been 
sneeringat  the "God-annointed  Kaiser,"  that 
presumptuous  gentleman  who  claims  to  rule 
his  empire  by  divine  right.  Now  the  Kaiser 
claims  no  right  to  rule  by  divine  appoint- 
ment; he  is,  as  I  shall  show,  a  constttutkMial 
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monarch.  There  is  an  entirely  different  per- 
son, the  King  of  Prussia,  who  has  blatantly 
advertised  himself  as  a  Son  of  Heaven;  it 
hiippcns,  indeed,  that  one  and  the  same  man 
is  both  Prussian  King  and  German  Kmpcror; 
yet  no  one  can  understand  the  German  sys- 
tem who  do«  not  kceplhetwo  offices  distinct. 
Again,  the  newspapers  contain  constant 
references  to  the  "Kmperor  of  Germany"  and 
the  "Empire  of  Germany,"  Any  one  ridirif; 
il>  the  New  York  street  cars  will  note  a  pro- 
clamation, signed  by  ihc  mayor  of  New  York, 
informing  his  fellow  citizens  thai  the  United 
States  is  at  war  with  the  "Empire  of  Ger- 
many." Thcst.itcment  is  untrue,  for  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  "Empire  of  (ierniany," 
any  more  than  there  is  any  such  person  as  an 
"  F.mperor  of  Germany."  There  is  a  German 
Empire  and  a  German  Emperor — a  t)eui- 
scbti  Reiih  and  a  tieutichfr  Katier.  When 
Prmcc  Henry  visited  the  United  Stales,  in 
tfyoz  Mr.SelJi  Low.then  mayor  of  New  York, 
referred  to  him,  in  his  welcoming  speech,  as 
the  "brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany." 
Immediately  a  ho*'l  went  up  from  pro- 
testing Germans.  Prince  Henry's  "august 
hrolhcr,"  we  then  learned,  was  merely 
German  Emperor. 

At  first  it  seems  thai  only  the  metapliysi- 
cal  German  mind  can  grasp  the  distinction; 
yet  the  distinction  is  important  and  in  itself 
largely  explains  the  German  system.  For  the 
Kaiser,  qua  Kaiser,  is  really  not  a  monarch  at 
alt.  Sovereignty,  that  is,  does  not  reside  in 
his  person.  The  German  conception  of  a 
monarch  is  that  of  a  man  who  in  himself 
nlone  possesses  sovereign  power — who  does 
not  derive  it  from  the  people,  from  parlia- 
ments, from  "the  consent  of  the  governed," 
but  possesses  il  himself,  as  an  appointment 
from  Heaven,  or  at  least  from  some  mvstical 
scwrcr  apart  frtMn  those  over  whom  he  rules.' 
Thus  the  Kingnf  Pnissia.  when  lirst  crowned 
at  Konigsbcrg  in  1701,  placed  the  crown  on 
his  head  with  his  own  h^ind.  ihcrebv  signify* 
tng  that  he  alune  h;id  the  right  to  best(jw 
u(xin  himself  this  prerogative.  But  the  Ger- 
man I'mperor  possesses  no  such  supernatural 
dignity.  The  German  constitution  describes 
him  thus:  "The  presidency  of  the  L'nion 
hdongs  to  the  Kmgof  Prussia,  who  hears  the 
title  of  German  Emperor."  Here  is  a  dis- 
cuveT>-,  most  astunishmg  lo  Americans,  lur 
the  Kaiser,  according  lo  the  particular  word 
used  JD  the  coasljtutkm,  is  apparently  some 


ne\\-  and  strange  kind  of  ■  President! 
does  not  possess  a  single  power  thai  has  not 
originated  outside  of  himself — thai  hat  not 
been  conferred  upon  him.  These  powcn  are 
as  precisely  set  down  in  a  written  constttti- 
tion  as  are  Mr.  Wilson's,  and  he  must  just  as 
rigidly  confine  himself  to  them.  But  Ger- 
many, as  most  pcr^le  know,  does  contain 
a  liberal  assortment  of  monarchs — itcnilcmi-n 
whose  power  goes  far  back  into  history. 
Something  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
before  Napoleon  smashed  a  large  proportion 
of  them.  Germany  possessed  nearly  two 
hundred  of  these  divinely-appoinicd  po- 
tentates. She  now  has  only  twenly-two. 
The^e  personages  are  kno»~n  under  several 
names — kings,  grand  dukes,  dukes,  princo. 
They  all  derive  their  power  from  the  fact 
that,  in  the  dynastic  and  territorial  struggles 
that  took  place  centuries  ago,  their  jnceslors 
proved  to  be  somewhat  more  successful 
ruflians  than  their  rivals;  now.  however,  a 
halo  of  divine  right  envelops  their  ridicuhut 
pretensions.  All  these  personages  are  mon- 
archs—they  are  kings  of  Prussia,  of  Bavaria, 
of  Saxony,  the  grand  dukes  of  Baden,  of 
Oldenburg,  the  dukes  of  Saxc-Wcimar,  Mecfc- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  t  he  princes  of  Waldeckand 
Schaumburg-Lippc.  and  the  like.  To  use  ihc 
mystical  "von"  in  reference  to  the  Emperor, 
to  call  him  Kaiser  von  DeutschlaiHJ  instead 
of  Deutscher  Kaiser,  would  imply  that  he  hr- 
k>nged  to  this  same  exalted  order.  Il  would 
signify  that  the  sovereignty  of  all  (i>crmaa> 
was  centred  in  his  person — that  he  wa*  the 
God-given  monarch  of  Germany.  But  the 
Kaiser,  as  Kaiser,  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  As 
Emperor  his  office  dates  back  no  farther  than 
1871;  and  he  possesses  onlv  tho«r  powers 
which  the  real  sovereigns  of  <jermany — hef 
kings,  grand  dukes,  princes — have  graciuHllT 
bestowed  upon  him. 

OeRMAN  EMrtRE  A  "  tUNtt"  OF  raiNCtS 

The  fact  thai  the  Kaiser,  in  *  acme,  '» 
merely  a  president.  doc&  not  imply  that  be 
has  (he  slightest  resemblance  to  our  amm- 
"We.  the  people  of  thcUnitedSlales"  bcjpM 
the  American  Consiilulkm,  thus  dirwribll 
the  source  of  political  pt>weT  But  here  v 
preamble  to  the  constiiuliun  ol  the  ( 
Empire:  "His  majesty,  the  King  of  l*ruuaa, 
in  the  name  of  the  North  German  Buod,  Hit 
majesty,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  etc.,  .  .  . 
do  conclude  an  rvcrlasting  Bund." 
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That  is,  the  German  Empire  is  the  crea- 
tion, not  of  the  German  people,  but  of  the 
German  princes.  It  is  a  Bund — an  associa- 
tion of  twenty-two  states  and  three  free 
cities.  It  has  no  powers  that  these  states  do 
not  cCHifer.  The  German  Empire  does  not 
consist  of  6s,ooo.ooo  members — the  popula- 
tion of  Germany;  it  cuisuts  of  twenty-five 
members,  that  is,  the  twenty-6ve  communi- 
tiesofwhichit  iscranposed.  Theempireisa 
highly  anilicial  hothouse  product;  the  real- 
ties are  the  German  states,  each  one  of  which 
is  the  result  of  an  immense  amount  of  history. 
Sovereignty,  so  far  as  the  empire  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  an  attribute  of  the  Kaiser-or 
of  any  popularly  chosen  legislative  assemb  y; 
it  resides  in  the  princes  o'  the  several  states, 
just  as  much  now  as  it  did  in  the  days  when 
the  empire  did  not  exist. 

Sovereign  power,  however,  must  be  ex- 
orcised in  tangible  fashion.  These  twenty- 
five  independent  German  sovereigns  must 
have  some  machinery  for  concerted  action. 
To  obtain  such  concerted  action,  the  German 
conslituticMi  has  set  up  the  most  amazing 
legislative  chamber  ever  devised.  The  fact 
that  it  seems  necessary*  to  refer  to  the  Bund- 
fsraib  as  a  "legislative  chamber,"  when  it  is 
not  a  le^slative  chamber  at  all,  shows  the 
tlifTiculty  of  describing  the  German  system. 
It  is  entirely  impossible  to  use  the  terms 
applied  in  discussing  political  institutions  in 
other  countries;  it  is  necessary  to  pause  and 
d<^scribe  our  terms  as  we  go  on.  Most  news- 
paper readers,  if  asked  ofThiind  to  describe 
the  German  legislature,  would  say  that  it 
consisted  of  two  chambers,  a  Bundesratb  and 
J  Reichitag.  A  vague  impressicm  prevails 
that  the  Bundtir^h  corresponds  to  our  Son- 
ate  and  the  Rtubstag  to  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  Neither  does  the  Bundesratb 
have  any  resemblance  lo  a  House  of  Lords 
or  any  hereditary  chamber  in  ihe  world.  It 
is  not  a  deliberative  body;  it  is  not  even  an 
advisory  body.  It  is  a  kind  of  council  of  Ger- 
man princes.  It  is  an  assembly  in  which  all 
these  German  kings,  grand  dukes,  dukes, 
princes,  and  free  cities  come  together,  by 
proxy,  practically  to  direct  the  affairs  of  their 
empire.  Each  one  of  these  potentates  sends 
a  specific  number  of  delegates,  the  precise 
number  being  mentioned  in  the  constitutitMi. 
Thns  the  King  trf  Pmuia  sends  seventeen, 
the  King  of  Bavaria  sot,  the  King  of  Saxony 


four,  and  so  on,  the  total  membership 
amounting  to  fifty-eight.  The  rulers  not  only 
send  these  delegates,  but  instruct  them  pre- 
cisely as  to  how  they  are  to  vote.  Each 
delegation  always  votes  in  a  mass;  in  the 
Bundesrath  the  "unit  rule"  prevails,  as  it 
does  in  a  democratic  Presidential  convention 
here.  The  seventeen  delegates  from  Prussia 
always  cast  seventeen  votes;  to  split  the  vote 
would  violate  the  constitution.  If  only  a 
single  delegate  from  Prussia  is  present,  he 
casts  seventeen  votes,  and  always  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  he  has  received  from 
home.  The  members  of  the  Bundesratb  are 
thus  dummies,  or  "rubber  stamps,"  for  the 
princes  who  send  them.  German  writers 
usually  refer  to  them  as  ambassadors;  and, 
in  fact,  they  have  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities and  all  the  honors  that  usually 
attach  to  the  ambassadorial  office.  Clearly, 
anything  like  debate  is  absurd,  since  these 
delegations  must  vote  as  a  unit,  and  can  only 
vote  in  accordance  with  definite  instructions. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  "bL'NDESRATh" 

More  astonishing  than  its  organization  is 
the  enormous  power  which  the  Bundesratb 
possesses.  Other  nations  have  upper  chamb- 
ers that  represent  only  property  and  hcredi- 
tar>'  privilege,  but,  in  such  countries,  these 
chambers  have  very  little  power.  In  con- 
trast to  these  the  German  Bundesratb,  which 
is  merely  another  name  for  an  association  of 
twenty- two  German  autocratic  states  and 
three  free  cities,'  wields  the  utmost  in- 
fluence in  legislation.  Take  the  matter  of 
financial  measures,  for  example.  England's 
historic  struck  for  liberty  represents  the 
attempt  to  wrest  the  taxing  power  from  the 
King  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
In  this  struggle,  of  course,  the  people  long 
ago  gained  Ihe  upper  hand.  The  vitality 
of  the  British  constitution  consists  in  the  fact 
that  all  money  bills  must  necessarily  origi- 
nate in  the  popular  branch,  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  recent  years  the  House  of 
Lords  has  lost  the  right  to  ratify  such  meas- 
ures even  formally.  This  taxing  power  has 
always  been  regarded  as  an  inseparable  pre- 
rogative of  democracy ;  thus  the  fathers  of  our 
constitution  decreed  that  all  measures  of  rais- 
ing revenue  must  originate  in  the  more  popu- 
lar branch  of  Congress — the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. How  far  Germany  is  removed 
from  the  essence  of  democracy  is  evident 
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rrom  the  fact  (hat  ihis  council  of  aulot:raiic 
princvs,  (he  fiundfirath,  originaies  all  taxing 
bills.  Evidently  the  taxing  power  in  Cicr- 
many  to-day  ij  as  much  the  privilege  of  the 
Crown  as  it  was  in  England  under  (he  Tudors. 
The  Chancellor,  the  dirvc(  icprtr&vntative  of 
(he  Kaiser  and  responsible  only  (o  him,  prv- 
parcs  the  Budget  and  submits  it  to  the 
Bundttfalh  for  approval.  This  body  dis- 
cusses and  determines  its  fioiil  form  and  lh<'n 
passes  it  on  to  the  Reichilaf.  the  so-called 
popular  chamber,  whose  assent  is  technically 
required  before  it  can  become  a  law.  The 
lower  house,  (hat  is,  merely  has  the  veto 
power— a  power  which,  up  to  this  time,  it  has 
not  made  particutirly  effective.  Precisely 
this  4amc  procedure  obtains  in  all  legislation. 
Constitution  ally,  the  Reiibttag  has  the  right 
10  iniibtc  legislation,  but  it  is  a  right  which 
it  does  not  use  to  much  purpose.  According 
to  the  usual  procedure  ihe  Chancellor  in- 
troduces all  the  important  bills  in  the 
BuHdesratb,  which,  after  due  consideration, 
passes  ihera  on  to  the  Reitbstag.  There  have 
been  limes  when  the  rriore  popular  body  has 
assertid  itself  and  even  defeated  the  legis- 
lative programme  of  the  Butuitirath.  but 
Ihey  have  not  been  numerous.  This  assem- 
bly of  autocratic  princes  e*^ncrally  has  its 
way.  If  we  could  im;iginc  our  Senate  as  a 
gathering,  not  of  popularly  elected  law- 
makers, but  of  representatives  of  forty- 
eight  divinely-appointed  autocrats,  voting  as 
units  in  obedience  to  instructions,  and  if  we 
could  further  imagine  that  the  Senate's 
word  was  practically  law  in  taxation  and  all 
oilier  in)ponan(  legislation,  we  could  under* 
stand  somfwhal  ihc  legislative  system  that 
prevaiti  in  ihi:  German  Empir^\ 

"REPRtSENTATlnN"  IS  THE  REICHSTAG 

Yet  we  hear  more  of  I  he  ReuhUaf  than  of 
the  BuHJiuath.  What  part  does  it  play  in 
the  German  legislative  plan?  A  close  ex- 
amination discloses  thai  thi>  body,  which  is 
supposed  lo  represent  the  people,  does  vio- 
lence (n  the  demiKratic  idea.  The  laws 
governing  its  membership  realty  antedate  ihc 
German  Rmptre  itself;  they  are  the  same  as 
those  which  fixed  the  membership  of  I  he 
North  German  Confederation.  Thai  is.  the 
"apporlinnmenl "  of  representatives,  as  wc 
thtiuld  call  it  here,  dates  from  i860.  I'his 
provided  that  the  representation,  as  it  rx- 
btod   then,    should    remain   6xed   pending 


further  legislation,  and  that  funhcr 
lation  has  never  been  exacted.  Thai 
is,  the  representation  in  the  Reithitaf,  to- 
day; for  the  states  which  made  up  the 
North  German  Cx)n federation,  is  based  upon 
Ihc  population  of  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  Tkr 
theory  b  that  there  shall  be  one  member  for 
each  ioo,j»o  people,  and  on  this  basis  Berlin, 
which  had  a  population  of  about  600.000  in 
t86r>,  had  six  repres«-ntatives.  To-day  Berlin 
has  a  population  of  more  than  3.000,000,  yet 
it  still  has  only  six  representatives  in  the 
Reichstag,  This  same  situation  prevails  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  old  North  German  Con- 
federation. Why  the  ruling  powers  have 
ne^-er  reapportioned  the  representation  10  D 
to  give  the  cities  their  due  is  no  particular 
mystery.  These  cities  arc  the  centres  of 
liberal  thought  and  political  reform,  and 
especially  nf  Socialism,  and  their  enfranchise- 
ment might  endanger  the  present  autocratic 
regime. 

Thus  Bismarck,  whose  dead  hand  is  most 
apparent  in  all  these  arrangements,  nuJtified 
in  two  ways  the  dunfh.*raiic  insiinct  sup- 
posedly represented  in  the  Rtichsiai.  He 
gerrymandered  its  representation  sothat  tW 
political  power  s(ill  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  conservative  agricultural  classes,  and 
he  reduced  the  Rtuhslaf.  merely  lo  thr 
position  of  a  ratifying  body.  Indeed,  the 
whole  German  constitution  does  nul  contain 
anywhere  the  rudiments  of  a  parliamentary 
system.  Tlie  essential  of  such  a  systen  b  a 
cabinet,  appointed  by  the  popular  parliamct^ 
lary  body  and  rvmovaNc  by  it.  But,  to  be- 
gin wilh.  the  German  Empire  possesses  no 
cabinet:  it  has  merely  a  Chancellor,  ap- 
pointed and  renvivcd  at  will  by  the  Kaiser, 
who  has  under  his  supervision  the  foreign 
ofTice,  the  war  and  navy  departments,  and 
other  hranchi-s  of  imperial  adminisira- 
lion.  lar  from  being  a>sponstble  lo  ibr 
people,  the  Chancellor  is  not  even  a  nicmbcr 
of  the  Reifbttag.  That  he  fre<)uently  ad- 
dresses it  recent  events  have  disclosed,  hul 
he  does  this  nierelv  as  a  member  ol  Ibe 
btttiJf  If atb,  one  of  »hose  privileges  it  is  io 
sit  with  the  lower  body.  His  true  positio*. 
as  personal  representative  of  the  Kaiwr.  il 
shown  by  the  (act  that  he  is  the  pnrMdmg 
ofliccr  of  the  assembly  of  princci — that  n, 
the  Hundtirath. 

I  have  said  that  Ihc  Kaiser,  is  Kwcf. 
possesses  no  grcii  power,  thai  he  ii  meirly  a 
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kind  of  imperial  president.  In  reality,  the 
Kaiser  possesses  enormous  power;  indMd,  he 
practically  dominates  the  whole  Gennan 
Empire.  Contradictory  as  this  seems,  it  is 
not  really  so;  the  point  is  that  the  German 
Kaiser  and  the  King  of  Prussia  happen  to  be 
one  and  the  same  person.  The  Bundesratb, 
as  I  have  already  said,  practically  controls 
the  Gennan  Empire;  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
practically  controls  the  Bundesratb;  herein 
we  have  the  whole  German  Empire  in  a  nut- 
shell. We  must  remember  that  Prussia  is 
not  only  the  largest  German  state,  but  that 
it  is  larger  than  all  the  rest  combined;  its 
population  is  40,odo/x>o,  whereas  the  next 
largest  kingdom,  Bavaria,  has  only 
6.qoo,ooo.  Outside  of  Prussia,  there  is  not  a 
single  German  state  as  populous  as  our  own 
New  York,  and  the  great  majority  have  pop- 
ulations that  are  insignificant  compared  with 
the  average  American  state.  The  smallest  of 
them,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  shelters  only 
46,000  souls,  and,  in  general,  a  piopulation  of 
400,000  is  quite  a  respectable  showing  for  the 
minor  subdivisions  of  the  German  Empire. 
Quite  naturally,  therefore,  Prussia  over- 
shadows them  all  in  the  management  of  im- 
perial affairs.  The  constitution  provides 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  shall  be  German 
Emperor — ^that  is  his  first  and  one  of  his 
greatest  prerogatives.  It  gives  him  outright 
seventeen  of  the  fifty-eight  delegates  to  the 
Bundesratb;  as  he  controls  Waldcck  and 
Brunsivick,  he  has  three  besides,  so  that 
William's  actual  voting  strength  is  twenty — 
only  ten  votes  short  of  a  numerical  majority. 
In  the  management  of  American  railroads 
and  other  large  corporations  a  large  compact 
minority  suffices  to  contrtd,  and  this  rule 
similarly  prevails  in  the  German  Empire.  A 
unique  provision  of  the  constitution  stipu- 
lates that  fourteen  votes  in  the  Bundesratb 
can  defeat  any  proposed  amendment,  and 
since  the  King  of  Prussia  controls  twenty,  he 
can  evidently  block  any  attempt  to  change 
the  existing  regime.  The  constitution  also 
pravides  that  Prussia  can  veto  all  proposals 
to  change  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
cmtoms  laws.  Prussia,  by  the  constitution, 
has  the  chairmanship  of  all  the  committees 
except  that  on  foreign  affairs.  Above  all,  the 
Kaber,  as  King  of  Prussia,  possesses  the  in- 
ilUtive  in  legislation,  since  he  can  instruct 
bis  Chancellor  to  prepare  laws  for  introduc- 
tion to  the  BundesrM. 
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For  Prussia  itself  is  the  reality.  Herein 
we  have  the  historic  vital  state;  and  it  is  not 
until  we  examine  Prussian  institutions  that 
we  clearly  understand  the  extent  to  which 
the  autocratic  idea  prevails  in  Germany. 
In  Prussia  certainly  divinity  does  surround 
the  King.  When  its  megalomaniac  mon- 
arch exclaims,  "  There  is  but  one  master  here 
and  that  am  I,"  and  informs  his  subservient 
soldiers  that,  if  necessary,  they  shall  shoot 
down  their  fathers  and  brothers  in  defense 
of  his  prerogatives,  he  speaks  in  his  really 
vital  capacity — that  of  Prussian  King.  And 
this  autocratic  conception  dominates  the 
Prussian  system.  When  the  Crown  Prince, 
Frederick,  asked  Prince  Bismarck  to  con- 
tinue as  Chancellor  on  the  death  of  old 
Emperor  William,  that  great  champion  of 
blood  and  iron  assented  on  one  condition — 
that  there  should  be  no  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment in  Prussia.  There  (s  a  ministry, 
indeed.  The  head  of  this  ministry  is  usually 
the  same  person  who  fills  the  chancellorship 
of  the  Empire;  thus  Bcthmann-Hollwcg  at 
present  occupies  both  offices.  The  Kaiser 
appoints  not  only  this  minister,  but  all  his 
associates,  and  he  can  remove  them,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
law-making  body.  Thus  the  King  has  com- 
plete control  over  administration.  He  domi- 
nates the  legislature  as  well.  This  legisla- 
ture, or  Landtag,  consists  of  two  chambers, 
the  Herrenhaui,  or  House  of  Peers,  and  the 
Abgeordnetenbaus,  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  constitution  gives  the  King 
fairly  complete  control  over  the  upper  cham- 
ber, in  that  it  provides  that  he  shall  appoint 
all  its  members,  and  also  permits  him  to  fix 
its  membership.  Naturally,  therefore,  the 
Upper  House  represents  nothing  but  the 
hereditary  and  landed  principle;  it  is,  indeed, 
the  great  nesting  place  of  Prussian  Junker- 
bm,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the 
world  less  progressive  or  more  autocratic 
than  this.  Its  membership  consists  of 
princes  of  the  royal  blood,  hereditary  nobles 
whose  ancestors  were  formerly  independent 
princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  of 
hereditary  members  created  at  will  by  the 
King,  then  certain  life  members,  some  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  at  his  discretion  and 
othen  on  the  nomination  of  the  large  land- 
owners, the  universities,  the  churches,  and 
certain  cities.  It  is  rather  useless  to  look 
for  anything  savoring  of  democracy  in  such 
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a  miscellaneous  body  as  this.     In  the  past, 

in  fact,  the  Prussian  Henfnbaus  has  chiefly 
distinguished  itself  by  its  hysterical  opposi- 
tion to  the  reforms  which  the  King,  throw- 
ing a  sop  to  his  subjects,  has  sought  to 
introduce. 

"universal    suffrage"    in    PRUSSIA 

But  the  lower  house  is  ostensibly  the  pop- 
ular body.  Here  at  last  we  apparently  have 
a  legislative  chamber  that  is  elected  by  uni- 
versal sufTrage.  Yet,  when  wc  examine  the 
situation,  wc  find  another  illustration  of 
Prussian  ingenuity.  The  whole  scheme  rep- 
resents Bismarck's  attempt  to  give  the 
people  universal  suffrage  with  one  hand  and 
withdraw  it  with  the  other.  In  Prussia 
the  taxpayers  vote  for  representation  in 
the  popular  chamber,  but  they  do  not  vote 
directly  nor  upon  equal  terms.  Every 
member  of  tKe  House  of  Representatives  is 
chosen,  as  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  an  electoral  college.  Several 
hundred  of  these  electoral  colleges  are  se- 
lected at  each  election  for  this  particular 
purpose.  This  represents  the  first  attempt 
to  interfere  with  an  unrestricted  popular 
judgment.  The  scheme  under  which  these 
electors  themselves  arc  chosen  represents 
the  second.  For,  though  all  taxpayers  vote 
for  the  electors,  every  one's  vole  does  not 
have  the  same  value.  The  voters  arc 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  they  pay.  In  each  electoral 
district  the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  is 
divided  into  three  equal  parts.  Those 
cilt/.ens  whose  combined  taxes  represent  one 
third  of  the  whole  choose  one  third  of  the 
eloiftor*:.  Those  who  pay  the  next  one 
third  choose  a  third,  and  the  next,  who  make 
up  the  mass  of  the  population,  choose  the 
remaininf;  third.  In  one  district  in  Berlin, 
three  citizens  pay  one  third  of  the  taxes, 
i-I^'hl  citizens  pay  another  third,  and  3c>4 
p.n  the  remaining  third.  Thus  the  three 
nun  in  the  first  class  choose  as  many  electors 
ii-itlu-  2114  in  the  third.  The  election  of  l(X)l. 
\\\-xu  Iiie  SiicijI  Democrats  first  contested 
sr;iis  in  tile  Prussian  lower  house,  con- 
iTi'lvlv  ilkl^t^ates  how  this  system  works. 
They  ca>t  314.140  votes  and  the  con- 
servatives cast  324.157.  The  SiKial  Demo- 
crats did  not  elect  a  single  representative, 
while  their  opponents  elected  143.  In  the 
last  election  preceding  the  war,  the  Social 


Democrats  cast  34  per  cent,  of  the  vote  and 
elected  seven  members  in  a  house  of  430. 

Practically  this  same  system,  with  ccrtaw 
modifications,  prevails  in  all  the  Genu 
states,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mccldah 
burgs,  which  have  no  representative  1 
ers  at  all,  their  present  system  bring  Si 
survival  of  medieval  institutioiu.  Not  > 
the  so-called  free  cities  have  any  lysten  ft 
direct  and  equal  suffrage.  The  Kaiaer  has  at 
ready  promised  to  change  this  syttan,  after 
the  war  is  over.  This  promise  in  itidf  9i» 
trates  the  political  ideals  that  prerafl  ii 
Germany,  for  such  a  promise  implici  that  the 
King  is  the  source  of  all  authority  and  that 
any  concessions  to  popular  government  BWt 
come  from  the  throne.  Until  Germany  onC- 
grows  this  conception,  and  accepts  the  fon- 
damental  democratic  principle  that  Che 
people  themselves  and  not  their  "uigM 
master"  are  to  determine  their  fomi  of  |0W- 
emment,  there  is  little  hope  for  anythios 
suggesting  popular  rule. 

So  astute  a  politician  as  the  laic  Prince 
von  Btilow  was  pessimistic  of  the  political 
capacity  of  the  Germans,  even  of  those  high 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  In  his 
book  on  "Imperial  Germany"  the  following 
quotations  appear: 

"We  are  not  a  pditical  people.  .  .  . 
U'e  have  not  failed  to  realize  our  own  peculiar 
political  shortcomings.  But  what  we  did 
lack,  and  what  wc  still  often  lack,  is  the 
art  of  proceeding  from  insight  to  practiol 
application,  and  the  greater  art  of 
the  right  thing,  politically,  by  a  sure  < 
tivc  instinct,  instead  of  only  after 
thought  and  considerable  agitation.    . 

"In  spite  of  a  past  full  of  political 
asters,  wc  do  not  yet  possess  thai 
I  once  had  a  conversation  on  thb 
with  the  late  Ministerial  Director  AllMt 
'  Well,  what  can  you  expect  7 '  rcplirdthgty 
tinguished  man  in  his  humorous  way,  '^ff 
Germans  are  the  most  learned  nation  ftflUlf 
world  and  the  best  soldiers.  Wchaveachiiii 
great  things  in  all  the  sciences  and  artaijin 
greatL'St  philosophers,  ihe  greatest  piiljl  nJ 
musicians  are  Germans.  Of  late  we' knar 
occupied  the  foremost  place  in  the  oanml 
sciences  and  in  almost  all  technical  Sfhero, 
and  in  addition  to  that  we  have  accomplished 
an  enormous  industrial  development.  Ho»' 
can  you  wonder  that  we  are  political  assi-s? 
There  must  be  a  weak  point  somewhere.* " 


Tim  run  1    ptiRr  ok  santo  oominco 

The  bejiutiful  hafbi>r  ut  Puerto  Hbl;i,  ihr  ch'tei  port  un  ihc  norlh  coast  of  the  ttljuxl 

Jc  muta"  was  pan  of  the  job.  gave  him  Ju- 
lincliun  socially  anj  weight  palilicallv. 
When.  IhcrcfoTC.  Cha-cha  tuulcil  hts  whbtle  — 
in  the  Consuclo  <:anc1kl(ls  before  the  ^ih  uf  fl 
November,  he  assembled  ordnance  and  pct- 
sonni;]  logclher  as  a  matter  of  course,  Cd 
those  good  old  days  a  man  meant  some  Mod 
of  a  gun.    But  after  that  date  tnxry  ritk  gui 


A    SALKilli:t    iO    IHb   CAl.SU   Uh   CIViLiZAIION 

The  Unilcd  Slates  ctvwt  Mtrnphif,  thruun  by  3  tidal  wave  on  to  the  rocki  while  Mting  a  Uiii 

ship  in  the  harbor  of  Sanio  Domingo  dty 


better  man  than  thegovtirnurof  ibe  province 
who  lived  and  kcjit  up  his  blulT  at  govrming 
down  at  San  Pedro  de  Macoris.  Cooled  by 
several  months  behind  the  bars  in  Santo 
Doming  city,  hungry-cycd  and  tousel- 
headed,  he  slill  cherished  these  beliefs 
warmly.  On  a  small  scale  he  was  another 
Pancho  Villa— same  multiplicity  of  wives. 


same  confidence  and  ability  to  inspite  con- 
fidence, same  drawing-card  for  the  unem- 
ployed, the  fool-loose,  the  law-shy — but  not 
the  same  luck. 

Whenever  in  the  adjoining  provinces  d 
Macuris  and  Santo  Domingo  a  man  com* 
milled  a  crime  and  could  gel  awa> ,  he  trek- 
ked for  sanctuary  with  Cha-cha.     Afier  a 
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while  the  neighborhood  became  a  peripatetic 
Sing  Sing,  all  except  the  zebra  clothes. 
U'hen  the  Governor  sent  out  for  Ramon 
Santiago,  who  had  shot  the  Italian  jeweler, 
or  Tor  Jesus  (Hay-sus)  Morales,  who  had 
co\etcd  his  neighbor's  goods  successfully, 
Cha-cha  urged  the  Governor  politely  in 
writing  to  come  out  and  get  these  hoplites. 
The  Governor,  who  was  a  safety-first  man, 
naturally  couldn't  set*  it  that  way,  and  so  the 
little  man  with  the  big  whistle  prospered  and 
became  Augustan,  entertained  gubernatorial 
and  presidential  ambitions,  as  every  "live- 
wire"  docs — or  did — who  sets  no  ex- 
aggerated value  on  human  life  and  can  get 
(ilhrr  people  to  listen  to  him. 

If  you  can  see  Cha>cha  you  can  sec  Santo 
Domingo  and  get  a  pri'liminar>-  glimpse  of 
uh\  thi-  iTuuntry  is  now  undt.T  milit:iry  bw. 
III.-  was  nut  all  Santo  Oomingo;  hi'  was  on\v 
Mj.:oris.  In  his  territory  won-  towns  jnd 
villages  where  other  frt-e  ic\]ov.-iiitJiiiltiiioi 
made  a  living  and  took  an  interest  in  the 
n:itiunal  dissipation  of  politics.  I'hov  didn't 
Cdtiiii,  Macnris  is  part  of  thi'  tial.  wdl- 
uactrid  coastal  plain  running  throu(tli  Ko- 
mana,  in  the  easternmost  pro",  ince  of  Seibo. 
virgin  soil,  wrv  rich  in  cane  lands,  and  get- 
ting richer  every  year.  The  Consuelo 
centralv.  ten  miles  out  of  San  Pedro,  is  the 
largest  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  the  sanu- 
lerritorv'  the  big  plantations  of  Santa  W  and 
Puerto  Rico  cover  thousands  of  light  green 
acres  better  than  gold  mines  with  sugar  at 
five  to  six  cents  a  pound.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  time  of  Diego  Columbus  the 
Spaniards  paid  {24$  a  pound  for  sugar,  but 
the  present  war  prices  arc  the  best  of  modern 
times.  Nevertheless,  before  the  3Qth  of 
November  it  was  often  very  poor  fun  run- 
ning 1  sugar  plantation  in  that  community  at 
any  price. 

So  the  Spani^  major-domo  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  mill  explained  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
They  slopped  his  sugar  boats  in  the  river  and 
look  toll.  When  he  discharged  a  hand  he 
was  sun  to  lose  a  plow  with  him  or  a  bull 
or  two.  His  life  was  not  only  made  miser- 
able, H  was  literally  threatened  by  letter  or 
more  pictaiesquely  vha  ooce  once  a  week  or 
iQ.  The  other  day,  with  a  locomotive  and  a 
detachment  of  gmardia  natumale,  he  had 
staned  up  his  line  with  ti.Yno  in  cash  on  a 
flat  car  to  pay  his  peons.  The  train  was 
ambushed  aod   rifle  bullets   "came  whcc- 
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whee."  The  engineer  and  fireman  jammed 
on  their  brakes  and  [umped  overboard.  The 
guardia  vanished  into  thin  hot  air.  Left 
all  atone  in  the  world,  he  cast  his  money  bags 
in  plain  view  on  to  the  platform  and  roiled 
off  into  the  canc-brcak.  where  he  had  been 
" veree  sick  at  the  e^iomago "  and  his 
abandoned  cigarette  had  set  lire  to  the  cane 
and  "burn  up  more  than  fort\-  cucrdas." 
With  head  on  one  side,  eyes  rolk'il  up.  and 
palms  extended,  he  shrugged  his  shuulJers  in 
that  universal  f^cslure  of  all  Latin  America 
which  sa\s  mtiro  eloquent  1\'  than  words. 
"  Is  it  gi)od  i.'ii(>u;ihr" 

This  brief  cmtline  >koti.h  was  Macoris.  I 
found  simihir  materials  in  .\/.\vJl  and  B;ir- 
rajuna  '  lialir-;i-h(HU--al.  I  he  widi-  western 
provina-s  on  (he  Maiti:in  hcirder.  Tlier*" 
were  supar  and  lotTee  :inJ  lumber  hcsiiks 
much  good  money  in  (;uiel  pai.-k  trains  liy 
hidden  trails  across  the  survey  (ir's-Iine 
national  boundary,  or  by  gliu<^ilv  sclnKmcrs 
slipping  hy  night  into  d;irk  Haitian  coves. 

L'p  in  that  country  li\i\i-  -stiil  li\e,  for  .ill 
1  know — some  conipelling  and  romantic  per- 
sonalities, too.  At  San  juan  lic  A/iia,  four 
days'  hard  ridinj;  from  Santo  |Jominj;n  cit\ , 
the  Kamirc/  family  were  the  law  and  the 
prophi-ls  within  a  radius  of  fifi\  jgri..iil- 
turally  priKluitivf  niilrs  south,  oast,  and 
west.  .At  the  head  of  this  local  paternal 
government,  which  b\  scM-ral  \tars  anti- 
cipated our  own,  old  "<ieniTar'  W'en/eslau 
Ramirez  laid  down  the  law  and  did  most  ul 
the  prophesying;  Octavio,  Juan  de  Dios. 
Carmito.  and  Juan  Katista  Ramirez,  his 
sons,  and  his  son-in-law,  "  IVictor"  Cabral-- 
in  Sanio  Domingo  most  people  of  conse- 
quence who  are  not  "Generals"  or  "Gover- 
nors" are  fairly  sure  to  be  "Doctors" 
carried  out  his  ukases  and  harvesti.>d  the 
tribute.  About  287  animated  rilles  and 
plenty  of  smuggled  ammunition  added  punch 
to  their  league  to  enforce  peace. 

In  the  San  Juan  X'ailey  there  was  a  lot  of 
independence,  but  it  was  of  the  Kamirex 
brand.  That  sleight-of-hand  thing  which 
used  to  be  called  the  Government  of  Santo 
Domingo  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it;  their  three-card-monte  representative, 
the  Jefe  Communal  at  San  Juan,  freely  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  no  power  even  over  his 
own  policemen. 

In  the  volcanic  hinterland  six  hours' 
rough  riding  due  north  of  the  principality  of 
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Ramirrz  nrsiled  ihc  valley  ktngdom  of 
Olivarb.  who  held  his  court  at  a  lown  called 
Palmar.  At  San  Juan  they  naively  told  you 
not  to  go  to  Palmar,  you  were  sure  lo  get 
hurt  there.  This  demesne  had  established 
and  generally  respected  boundary  lines  not 
primed  on  any  map.  and  the  people  who  in- 
habited and  cultivated  it  were  not  citizens 
of  Santo  Domingo;  they  were  "la  gente 
(hen-ty)  de  Olivario."  Olivario's  sub-sub- 
jects. Olivario  made  Najwleon  Cha-cha 
look  like  a  piker.  He  did  not  have  to  cache 
his  wives  around  in  isolated  easiias,  ihcy 
herded  with  him.  He  did  not  have  to  bkw  a 
whislle  to  summon  his  janizaries,  they  hived 
at  headquarters  in  Palmar.  )3S  ot  them  with 
rifles  and  bandoliers  of  ammunition.  When 
emissaries  arrived  from  other  states  on 
official  business,  Olivario  w.is  wont  lo  re- 
ceive them  seated  in  the  midst  of  all  ]38  of 
his  standing  army,  nearly  every  one  uf  whom 
was  a  fugitive  from  justice,  whatever  in 
Santo  Domingo  thai  may  have  meant. 

Otivario  was  probably  born  great,  but  he 
achieved  most  of  his  kudos.  In  the  course  of 
years  he  began  to  trail  some  clouds  of  im- 
nrKMlality,  had  inspirations — mephiltc  va- 
pors often  rise  from  rum  of  Haitian  distilling 
— performed  operations,  did  a  miracle  nuw 
and  then.  When  Ihc  United  Suies  cruiser 
Memphis  went  ashore  and  Ihc  news  filtered 
back  into  his  remote  valley,  Olivario  let  tt  be 
known  in  Galh  that  he  had  put  her  on  the 
rocks,  thus  acquiring  great  merit  with  his 
people.  And  all  this,  remember,  no  farther 
away  from  New  York  than  El  Paso,  Tex. 
But  in  that  Mtmphii  afTair  the  King  of  Pai- 
mar  overreached  himself.  The  military 
government,  which  owned  the  Mrmphu, 
stretched  out  a  long  hand  with  a  bayonet  in 
it  and  suggested  that  since  he  had  put  their 
ship  on  the  rocks  he  would  immediately  put 
her  back  into  deep  water  aj^in.  And  CMi- 
vario.  who  had  more  head  and  less  dia- 
phiagm  than  Cha-cha.  ciossed  himself  and 
pasHd  up  the  honor  -inJ  lost  face  irre- 
trievably with  his  own  pco))lc.  Me  also 
handed  over  his  tiK  standing  ntU's  K-geihcr 
with  small  arms  and  ammunitnm  and  prortv 
isrd  to  be  good.  In  one  way  it  seemed  a 
pity  to  break  up  his  jurisdiction.  The  valley 
and  the  hills  of  Palmar-land  form  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  districts  in  the  entire  bland. 
sprinkled  with  well-buill  houses,  traversed 
by  dear  trails  with  trim  hedges.    Despotism 


often  gets  desirable  results  lost  m  the 
of  democracies. 

Right  here  is  the  sctminglv  inconsistent 
central  f.ict  in  all  this  busine»  for  us  lo  face. 
Just  as  in  the  Kepublicof  Haiti,  on  Ihc  same 
island,  so  In  the  Dominican  Republic  we  arc 
getting  eminently  desirable  results  lo-day. 
We  are  getting  these  rrsMlls  by  means  of  a 
benevolent  despotism  no  nvjre  benevolent 
and  no  less  despotic  than  Olivarlo's.  Tlie 
taws  of  the  nation  are  in  abeyance  wherever 
they  conflict  with  martial  law;  a  c»'n*nrship 
has  been  established,  public  uiilitit-%  have 
been  taken  over  and  arc  being  administered 
by  the  alien  military  forces,  and  no  cituen  is 
allcnved  to  carry  arms.  Resistance  to  tbe 
established  military  authority  is  punishabk- 
by  death. 

COOO   DKDtiR   VIA   THE   »T1tONC   AUl 

We  rruy  welcome  criticisms,  but  we  muff 
face  the  truth  squarely.  We  have  slronc- 
armed  both  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingu  Into 
health,  good  order,  and  an  assured  material 
prosperity.  While  e^erx- one  has  been  walch- 
ing  the  gigantic  war  in  Funipe.  almost  an- 
noiic«d  we  have  fought  two  separate  Ittllc 
w^iTs  on  the  same  island  in  the  West  lndkL 
The  casualii<!s  of  those  two  little  wars  have 
never  hern  accurately  reported.  Perhaps  it 
is  best  that  they  should  not  have  becst.  Tbe 
annual  report  of  Major  General  Bameil. 
commanding  the  Untied  Slates  Maime 
Corps,  covering  both  campalicns.  prints,  oar 
ksses  in  Haiti  as  \  men  killed  and  14 
wounded;  in  Santo  Dumingi*.  4  killed  and 
19  wounded.  NA  records,  otftcial  or  db- 
official.  are  available  covering  enemy  losao. 
but  during  a  month  spent  in  traveling  over 
most  of  the  island  1  wasabk-to  piece  tosetbef 
information  which  pmved  that  the  wnrk  pI 
dercvotulionizing  and  pacif>ing  these  two 
republics  had  cost  Haiti  a  minimum  of  Tfi* 
lives  and  Santo  Dfjmingo  rather  more  than 
half  that  number,  and  these  figures  uuwi 
that  manv  disturbing  dements  dead  nd 
most  of  them  buried,  nnl  wounded. 

1X1  manv  of  us  undcT>tand  just  what  mar- 
tial law  nieansi'  In  Santo  Domingo  it  is  a 
temporary  expedient,  adopted  after  olhct 
Tm*ani  had  failed,  for  a  brnt-licent  purpuM. 
Hut  in  Santo  Domingo  as  elsewhere  martial 
law  is  strong  medicine:  it  is  mi^t  made 
right  by  authority  ami  ncrcacid  wttbcnl 
debate  or   compromise,    h    mcaiUk 
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specifically  than  I  have  just  mentioned  it, 
that  in  Santo  Domingo  a  rigid  censorship  has 
been  placed  on  the  press  and  all  public  utter- 
amv;  that  the  post  office,  telegraph,  and 
cable  communications  arc  controlled  by  the 
United  States  Na\')-;  that  every  town  and 
highway  and  railroad  in  the  unconscious  re- 
public is  policed  or  patrolled  by  United 
States  marines  with  loaded  SpringTields;  that 
"no  individual  or  organization,  except  the 
Military  Forces  in  occupation,"  is  allowed  to 
carr>'  or  have  in  possession  firearms  or 
ammunition,  nor  even  knives,  and,  most 
drastic  of  all  the  differences  between  watch- 
ful waiting  and  watchful  acting,  it  means  cold 
steel  and  colder  lead;  it  means  what  the 
marines  call  "the  fear  of  God." 

^'ou  would  think  from  all  this  that  Santo 
Domingo  was  one  great  tropical  reign  of 
terror.  It  is  the  exact  reverse.  1'hc 
"liberty"  of  Cha-cha  has  been  infringed,  the 
"independence"  of  the  Ramirez  family  has 
been  curtailed,  the  "sovereignty"  of  OH- 
vario  has  been  violated.  Several  newspapers 
have  gone  out  of  business.  At  Puerto 
Plata,  Santiago,  Ciudad  Santo  Domingo,  and 
Macoris  I  was  shown  great  second-hand 
ars>enalsof  murderous  junk — rifles,  shotguns, 
revolvers,  daggers,  carving  knives,  "pates  de 
mulas,"  and  denatured  bombs,  several  tons 
of  incipient  panic  altogether — surrendered 
by,  or  forcibly  removed  from,  a  few  thou- 
sand very  "free"  citizens.  One  thing  more: 
before  the  house  of  every  possible  presidential 
candidate,  test  he  start  something,  stands  an 
unemotional  sentinel  in  khaki  who  is  doing 
the  same  kind  of  public  ser\-ice  that  a  police- 
man performs  in  maintaining  quarantine 
r^ulations  in  localities  of  contagious  dis- 
ease. 

You  kould  not  be  one  week  either  in  Santo 
Domingo  or  in  Haiti  without  being  all  for 
the  particular  kind  of  martial  law  we  are  dis- 
pensing there  and,  what  is  much  more  satls- 
faclor>',  the  very  great  majority  of  the  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  these  republics-in- 
tcmporary-abeyancu  are  all  for  it,  too. 
Understand  this  well.  There  is  no  shadow-  of 
doubt  about  it.  JMartiat  law  has  ended. 
not  begun,  reigns  of  actual  terror  in  both 
nations.  It  has  gone  much  farther.  It  has 
nnsparini^  thrown  out,  cut  out,  burnt  out, 
wbcrever  it  found  them,  the  materials  of 
epidemic  lerror,  disorder,  political  yelltiw 
fever,  and  economic  anemia. 


But  I  have  anticipated  a  little,  outlining 
the  effect  before  explaining  the  cause. 
We  are  running  Santo  Domingo  by  martial 
law  first  because  the  country  abundantly  ^ 
demonstrated,  and  finally  admitted,  that  it 
could  not  run  itself  and,  secondly,  because 
other  methods,  patiently  tried  by  us  during 
ten  years,  failed. 

Kvery  one  excepi  inose  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  this  most  practically  altruistic  de- 
velopment of  our  Monroe-indoctrinated  Pan- 
amcricanism  has  probably  forgotten  that  we 
have  been  business-managing  Santo  Do- 
mingo for  ten  years.  In  February,  1907.  we 
concluded  a  big-brother  treaty  with  the  then 
de  facto  government  which  was  intended  to 
work,  and  did  in  the  main  work,  as  a  general 
reorganization  of  the  republic's  fmances. 
Santo  Domingo  was  Sio.ooo.oon  in  debt, 
and  an  almost  continuous  performance  of 
revolution  had  prevented  anything  like  a 
regular  collection  or  application  of  the  rev- 
enues to  the  payment  of  principal  or  even 
inter(.*st.  Consequently  the  country,  by 
accretion  of  interest  and  new  loans  and  revo- 
lution-bred claims,  slipped  annually  mure 
profoundly  into  debt  with  the  shadow  of 
European  creditors,  vigorously  backed  up  by 
their  governments,  growing  annually  longer 
across  those  places  in  the  sun  posted  against 
trespassing  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Finally  the  L'nited  Stales  stepped  in,  com- 
promised with  creditors  and  claimants  for 
817,000,000  in  cash,  assumed  payment  for 
this  amount  by  a  bond  issue  of  S2o.o<K>.oon, 
the  surplus  three  millions  10  go  to  roads  and 
other  "public  improvements  necessary  to  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country." 
The  scrawled-up  slate  was  thus  washed 
clean;  a  single  new  entry  was  made  payable 
to  a  philanthropic  new  creditor  in  fiflv  \'ears 
with  the  possibility  of  redemption  in  three 
years.  To  insure  the  payment  of  interest 
and  amortization  on  this  reorganization 
loan,  the  United  Slates  Covernmeni,  by 
mutual  consent,  took  charge  of  the  customs 
service,  thus  removing  the  revenue  of  the 
country  clear  out  of  insular  politics. 

GOOD  INTEMIONS  AND  BAD  MANAOfc.MtNT 

Very  well,  then,  here  was  a  semi-philan- 
thropic piece  of  work  generally  admitted  to 
be  just  to  Santo  Domingo,  her  creditors,  and 
her  neighbors  alike.  Understand  clearly 
that  in  making  the  treaty  the  United  States 
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was  not  disinterested:  as  for  the  trouble  jnd 
expense,  it  was  mure  ihan  worth  ihe  irouble 
to  get  rid  of  those  Icngihcning  shadows 
across  our  scrap  of  paper;  of  expense  there 
was  none,  for,  as  some  patriots  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo love  lo  point  out,  Santo  Domingo 
pays  all  the  bills,  including  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  its  American  employees  for 
whom  good  jobs  were  created  in  the  Re- 
ceivership. 

Uut  the  experience  of  the  lasi  ten  years  has 
shown  that  the  arrangement  made  in  t907 
did  not  go  far  enough.  Foreign  debts  were 
cancelled  and  the  collection  of  revenues  safe* 
suardcd,  but  budgetary  control  was  not  pro- 
vided for.  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  insure 
properly  and  lite  or  lo  maintain  good  order 
in  the  island.  The  yellow  fever  of  homicidal 
politics  continued  epidemic,  and  Messrs. 
Cha-cha,  Ramirez.  Olivario.  and  Company 
continued  to  flourish  like  the  green  banana 
tree. 

1 1  became  evident  that  something  must  be 
done.  As  far  back  as  July  jo.  1914.  the 
Minister  of  Santo  Domingo  in  Washington 
suggested  to  Mr.  Br>'an.  then  Sccrctar>-  of 
State,  that  the  United  States  should  inter- 
vene morallv.  He  told  .Mr.  Bryan  that  his 
country  was  on  (he  verge  of  ruin  from  revo- 
lution which  he  termed  "endcmt:"  and  thai 
(he  only  way  out  was  for  the  United  Slates 
lo  take  immediate  and  responsible  action. 
The  Minister  was  nut  exaggerating.  Within 
the  last  five  years  four  president*  had  striven 
impotenlly  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  six-year 
term  uf  their  predecessor  who  had  been 
murdered  in  oflice. 

The  United  States  did  intervene  "mor- 
wllv."  The  Slate  Deparlmcnt  took  im- 
mediate but  not  sutTicicntly  responsible- 
aciiitn.  It  sent  to  Santo  Domingo  in  Aug* 
usi,  IQ14.  the  Fort  Commission — Messrs. 
Fori.  Smith,  and  Sullivan — which  put  into 
effect  a  hopeful  panacea  called  the  "Wilson 
PIvi"  because  it  was  drafted  by  Ihe  Presi- 
dent himself.  The  Wilson  plan  contained 
Sfmie  )ust  langu^gie  but  it  provided  no  prac- 
tical remedy. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States." 
il  hcftins,  "desires  nothing  for  itself  from  the 
DimiiniLjn  Republic  and  no  concessions  or 
advantages  for  its  citizens  which  are  not 
accorded  citizens  of  other  countries.  1 1  de- 
sires only  to  prove  Its  sincere  and  disin- 
terrsled  friendship  for  the  Republic  and  its 
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people  and  to  fulfil  its  responsibilities  as  ifir 
friend  to  whom  in  such  crises  as  I  he  present 
all  the  world  looks  to  gtiide  Sanio  Dooiini^ 
out  of  its  dilTiculties." 

A  memorable  expression  of  the  central  fact 
of  the  relationship.  But  the  President  has 
invariably  been  unwillingorbccominglv  slow 
to  admit  that  the  fulfilling  of  our  rrspoosi* 
bilitics  toward  weaker  states  involved  force- 
ful methods.  He  seems  himself  very  re- 
luctantly to  have  been  forced  to  the  eon- 
elusion  that  "sincere  and  disintcratad 
friendship  for  the  Republic  and  its  people" 
cannot  be  proved  only  by  a  hands-olT  policy 
of  watchful  waiting. 

UNLOCKING  THb  DLAtM-OCK 

Under  the  Wilson  plan,  watched  by  Ihe 
Fort  Cj>mmission.   a   reasonably   crwistita- 
tional  election  was  held  in  October,  1014. 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Juan  IswJro   ■ 
Jimenes  (He»*-manc-e8)  as  President  of  the    ^ 
Dominican    Republic    for   six    yean.    He 
lasted  a  year  and  a  half.     Juan  Jimenes  was 
the  last  constitutional  F.xecutive  tn  (be  re- 
public    After  he   resigned    Ihe    reniilniB| 
hundred  yards  or  so  of  his  jurisdiction  undM 
Ihe  protection  of  .American  marines  (andnl 
from  the  Prairie,  with  his  capital  and  ibe 
rest  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  revolt 
tionists,  there  was  r»o  government  in  Santa    _ 
Domingo  worthy  of  the  name  until  Admiral   ■ 
Knapp  proclaimed  martial  law  on  the  acjtb  o* 
November.     Since   then,  for  Ihe  first   rim* 
in  sixty  years,  all  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  been  governed:   honestly,  economicallv. 
justly — and  3e\'ercly. 

The  last  step  happened  lo  be  taken  in  fhti 
way:  On  the  jisl  of  October  a  small  Rroup 
of  men  gathered  loftclher  in  Counselor  FranA 
Polk's  office  in  the  Slate  Department  to 
make  up  the  .^dministraIioI)'s  mind  as  M 
what  was  to  be  done  about  Santo  Domiaga 
There  Were  five  of  ihem;  Mr.  Pulk.wbowu 
then  Acting  Secretary  of  State;  our  Minist**. 
Mr.  Russell,  who  had  been  called  Intm  bti 
post  for  the  conference;  Rear-Admiral  Bcp- 
son.  Chief  of  Operations  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment; Captain  (later  Re.ir-.\dmtral)  H.  S. 
Knapp.  a  distinguished  officer  who  bad  been 
on  duty  with  the  Neulraliiy  Board  in  Wat^ 
ington;  and  a  diplomatic  secretary  in  chafne 
uf  the  records  and  corrcspotidcnce  from  the 
Divbiun  uf  Latin-Americaa  Affairs  in  the 
Depanment  of  State 
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1'hcse  men  faced  a  deadlock  which  had 
proved  unbreakable  by  diplomatic  methods. 
Minister  Russell  had  been  sent  to  Santo 
Domingo  in  September,  1915,  with  instruc- 
tions to  secure  an  amended  convention  which 
would  remedy  the  defects  in  the  old  treaty  of 
igoy.  The  desirable  amendments  corres- 
ponded almost  exactly  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  which  had  just  been  signed  at  Port- 
au-Prince  between  Haiti  and  the  United 
States  and  has  now  been  in  operation  fifteen 
months  just  across  the  Dominican  border. 
They  included: 

A  financial  adviser. 

A  native  constabulary  ofliccred  by  .^mt-ri- 
cans. 

A  much-needed  survey  of  the  Republic  fur 
purposes  of  taxation  and  (he  clearing  of  tiiK'. 

The  right  to  intervene  "for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  government  adequate  to  protect 
life,  property,  and  individual  liberty" — the 
Plait  amendment. 

Mr.  Russell  had  failed  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amended  convention  by  President 
Jimcncs  because  the  government  had  been 
rendered  powerless  by  the  revolutionary 
leader.  Arias,  who,  after  Jimenes's  res- 
ignation, secured  the  elccticHi.  or  rather 
ihe  appointment  as  provisional  Pre>!- 
dent,  of  Dr.  Henriqucz  y  Carhnjal.  The 
(larbaj'al-Arias  faction  refused  even  ti» 
consider  the  amended  convention  and  the 
I'niied  States  refused  to  recognize  the 
provisional  government.  The^wenl  farther 
than  that — being  in  a  much  better  stra- 
tegic position  than  in  Mexico — Ihey  with- 
hi-ld  all  revenues  from  the  Carbajai-Arias 
attempt-to-govem,  thus  bringing  about 
an  economic,  as  well  as  intensifying  :i 
t<i>litical.  crisis. 

This.  then,  was  the  deadlock  which  the 
;onference  in  Washington  faced;  and  while 
the\  still  were  tr\  ing  to  break  it  by  pk-aceful 
means.  Captain  l^w  of  Ihe  Marine  Corps 
ind  an  .American  sergeant  were  shot  dead  in 
Santo  Domingo.  The  only  way  out  of  this 
impasse,  which  the  cable  reported  as  daily 
groving  more  critical,  seemed,  particularly 
on  the  basis  of  previous  experience  in  Cuba 
and  Haiti,  to  be  the  temporary  legalization 
ofmaniallaw.  Accwdin^y Captain  Knapp 
•ilhdrew  from  the  conference  and  drafted 
ihc  proclimation  which,  with  a  few  modifi- 
caiions  in  conference  and  review  by  Mr. 
Lansing  ind  the  President,  he  afterward 


published  from  his  flagship,  the  Olympia. 
in  Santo  Domingo  harbor. 

In  the  meantime  near-President  Henri- 
qucz y  Carbajal  had  left  the  country.  When 
1  was  in  Havana  in  January  he  was  deliver- 
ing a  course  of  lectures  there  on  Spanish 
literature.  He  has  become  the  Huerta  of 
Santo  Domingo,  has  "Presidentc  de  la  Re- 
publica  Dominica"  engraved  on  his  cards,  a 
president  without  a  countr>-  blighted  into 
voiuntarv'  exile  by  the  non-recognilion  of  his 
country's  most  "sincere  and  disinterested 
friend."  The  revolt  of  Arias  had  had  much 
more  serious  consotiuunces  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  P  resident -at -la  rgi-  Henriquez  y 
Carbajal.  Arias,  a  semi-illiterate  mulatto 
and  a  good  fighter,  strongly  anti-American, 
had  been  minister  of  war  in  the  cabinet  of 
Jimencs.  In  that  capacity,  after  he  had  im- 
peached the  President,  he  took  most  of  the 
"army"  with  him  into  active  rebellion. 
I'hat  meant  something  like  five  thousand 
ritles  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  a 
corresponding  degree  of  menace  and  real 
danger  to  Americans  and  .American  interests. 
The  "army"  in  Santo  Domingo  was  a  much 
more  serious  thing  than  the  opera-booffe 
Haitian  mob:  it  had  some  organization,  it 
was  well  armed  and  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion, and  it  could  shoot. 

The  .Arias  re\(tlutinn  led  immediately  to 
the  landing  of  a  compiiny  of  marines  to  pro- 
tect the  .American  Li^jtion  at  the  capital. 
That  was  late  in  .Ma\ .  iqi6.  Landings  were 
also  effected  a  few  days  later  by  battalions 
(if  marines  at  Puerto  Plato  and  Monte 
Cristi  on  the  north  coast.  These  forces 
adi-quatcK'  protected  the  main  ports;  but 
the  disorder  continuing  in  the  interior,  and  all 
attempts  to  cnme  to  terms  with  the  revolu- 
tionists having  failed,  a  skeleton  brigade 
made  up  of  the  I'ourth  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
an  arliller>'  battalion,  and  ten  separate  com- 
panies, was  ordered  to  occupy  the  city  of 
Santiago,  .Arias's  headquarters  and  revolu- 
tion factory,  in  the  heart  of  the  island. 

This  expedition  was  an  exceedingly  credit- 
able military  performance.  The  Fourth 
Regiment  left  its  station  at  San  Diego.  Cal., 
on  the  6th  of  June,  Kxactly  a  month  later, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  it  marched  into  Santiago 
de  Santo  Domingo.  The  main  column  under 
Colonel  Pendleton  fought  its  way  in  from 
Monte  Cristi,  a  distance  of  seventy-five 
miles  over  extremely  rough  country   and 
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x^in«t  J  scries df  intrenched  positions,  in  ten 
ijjivi.  In  this  o|wr3tion  they  were  ({firatly 
helped  by  a  secondary  column  of  five  com- 
panii-s  under  Major  Beans  which  drove  in 
from  Puerto  Plata,  and,  after  hard  fighting, 
succeeded  in  opening  up  the  railroad  to  a 
junction  with  Colonel  Pendleton's  force. 
From  Santiago,  within  ten  days,  every  im- 
portant point  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
was  occupied  and  foreign  interests  ade- 
quately protected.  7'he  nominal  peace  thus 
forced  was  declared  and  rccognirpd  by  the 
revolutionists  who  laid  down  some  of  their 
arms. 

A  BENEVOLENT  DESPOTISM 

Captain  Knapp's  proclamation,  therefore. 
did  not  send  our  marines  into  the  Oominican 
Krpublic.  It  simply  made  de  jurt  in  mili- 
tary terms  what  was  already  dt  jatio.  TKe 
war  had  been  fought  and  1.895  marines  were 
occupyinK  the  couniry.  The  proclamation 
turned  all  this  effective  and  immediaiely 
available  machinery,  which  up  to  the  3qlh 
of  November  had  functioned  only  for  the 
proteclbn  of  foreign  interests,  into  the  regu- 
lation and  service  of  the  Republic.  It 
reached  out  and  promptly  got  Cha-cha;  it 
converted  the  Ramirez  family;  it  added  the 
kingdom  of  Oiivario  to  Santo  Domingo.  It 
is  taking  the  sling  and  the  kick,  the  fuel  of 
a'volulion,  out  uf  the  countr>  and  making 
junk  nf  il.  Mililar>  ruir  sent  i>ut  and  re- 
covered all  but  liAu  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
plantations  $3.;o(t  abandoned  by  its  lerri- 
fied  major-domo  on  his  ambush<-d  tliit-car. 
Nervous  Amvncan  newspapers  need  not 
worry  over  the  censcinihip.  Mealthv  papers 
arc  thriving  under  it.  I  hmc  which  have  died 
a  natural  death  iwcupietla  Mmilarp<t<>iii(ia  lo 
bull-llg)iling  or  cock-fighting  in  the  cxciitng 
and  demoralizing  amuscmmts  of  the  coun- 
try. As  soon  at  (he  lihebius  [xilitical  matter 
on  which  Ihuy  subsisted  was  stopped,  Ihey 
had  to  Slop. 

"One  has  to  make  a  living"  said  one  of 
Ibene  editors,  "and  thai  was  the  kind  of 
thing  people  seemed  to  like  most  in  (he 
paper." 

Arias  is  now  living  in  Santiago,  acntss  the 
strrcl  from  ColiineJ  Kane's  headquarters, 
and  professing  ardent  pro- Americanism. 
Over  in  Haiti,  {^resident  Oartigiienave  in  his 
musical  French  will  tell  you  that  now  he 
goes  to  sleep  every  night  in  the  confident  ex- 


pectation of  waking  up  alive  in  the  morning 
because  an  American  mannc  is  stationed  at 
his  door.  And  presidenl-maker  Arias  at 
Santiago,  with  several  of  hb  compatriots 
still  loose  and  laying  lor  him  with  uncon- 
n&catcd  hardware,  will  tell  you  in  ajmost 
equally  musical  Spanish  the  satisfaction 
he  derives  from  the  sight  of  the  sentry  in  hb 
hallway  and  the  AnKrican  uniforms  going 
and  coming  brbkly  across  the  way. 

We  need  not  worry  about  San(o  Domingo, 
saved  from  its  own  worst  influences;  and  we 
need  not  worry  about  our  missionary,  the 
new  R(.'ar-Admiral  Knapp,  who,  like  General 
Smedley  Butler  in  a  similar  capacity  in 
Haiti,  has  one  prepossession:  that  his  juris- 
diction shall  be  administered  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time  for  the  people  of  the  DominicJin 
Republic.  Millions  for  developmrni,  if  you 
will,  but  not  one  cent  for  expluilation! 

We  do  need  to  worry  a  good  deal  about 
another  matter  here  in  Santo  Domingo  and 
in  the  other  regions  nf  these  latitudes  where 
we  arc  trying  the  great  experiment  of  inter- 
fering for  their  sakes  in  the  alfairs  of  other 
nations.  Little  Fifene.  the  eight-yvar-olJ 
niece  of  Archbishop  Noel  at  Santo  Domingo, 
when  she  says  her  Spanish  prayers  at  night 
always  adds  after  her  supplications  for  (he 
family,  "y  Burn  Sriiot,  lihranos'dt  mdt  5h^ 
livants!" — (and  deliver  us,  O  l-ord.  from  any 
moreSullivans!).  Most  of  lU  havcfoigutten 
Mr.  Sullivan,  the  "deserving  DcmiKrat " 
whom  Mr.  Bryan's  idea  of  the  public  service 
put  into  our  Legation  at  Santo  Domingo 
live  years  ago.  But  Santo  Domingo  has  not 
forgullen  him.  With  a  human  per^'ersity 
which  is  peculiarly  Latin-American  they  will 
remember  t  his  i>ne  instance  ot  graft  and  md)- 
administralton  through  and  over  innumer- 
able instances  to  the  conlrarv-.  It  haa 
cnkired  all  our  subs<-quent  dealings  in  their 
affairs;  il  has  made  a  bad  smell  through  the 
West  Indies  from  St.  Thomas  lo  Panama 
which  it  will  take  a  generation  of  good  works 
to  fumigate  out  of  I  hose  latitudes. 

Mr.  Sullivan  couldn't  see  the  Dominican 
Republic,  but  he  clearly  saw  the  pu^sibilil irs 
for  him»elf  and  his  friends  m  his  appoinl- 
ment.  To  Santo  D<imingo  Mr.  Sullivan 
tnfi  (he  United  States,  just  as  lo  three  fourths 
of  t'uba  Covemor  Mapaon  was  the  United 
Stales.  l.e(  us  continue  to  forget  .Mr.  Sul- 
livan oreamcslly  pray  with  little  Fifene  (hat 
we  may  be  delivered  from  any  more  of  him. 
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The  Fuels  and  the  Tissue   Builders — Some   Simple    Facts  About    Diet 

and  Some  Common-sense  Suggestions  Concerning 

Health  and  Economy  in  Eating 
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A  LL  EUROPE  is  going  to  school  these 
/A  days  to  the  food  expert.  The  Great 
■'■  *  War  is  now  being  waged  in  terms  of 
calories  instead  of  shells;  the  dietician  has 
become  a  dictator  in  the  neutral  countries 
and  chief  of  the  general  staff  in  the  bel- 
ligerent. 

Our  own  land  may  be  the  next  to  have  to 
learn  some  of  his  lessons.  To  help  feed  the 
Allies  we  have  drawn  more  and  moretibcrally 
upon  our  larders.  In  consequence,  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  has  operated  to  set 
foodstuffs  on  a  rise — with  greed  of  specula- 
tors abetting. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  tenement 
dwellers  were  clamoring  in  front  of  the  New 
York  City  Hall  for  lower-priced  potatoes  and 
onions  and  cabbages,  a  report  on  foods  and 
markets  was  issued  by  Governor  >^'hitman's 
.Market  Commission,  the  Wicks- legislative 
delegation,  and  Mayor  Mitchel's  Food  Sup- 
ply Committee.  This  joint  report  recom- 
mended that  the  state  take  immediate  steps 
to  safeguard  New  York's  food  supply: 

"  In  our  judgment  the  most  vital  necessity 
is  the  immediate  creation  in  this  state  of  a 
market  department  of  proper  size,  scope,  and 
power,  and  the  immediate  creation  in  our 
cities  of  market  departments  of  similar 
character.' 

Another  recommendation  was  the  im- 
mediate adc^tion  of  a  campaign  of  informa- 


tion to  housekeepers  about  how  to  bu>  and 
prepare  nutritious  food  economically.  ^Thc 
committeemen  pointed  out  that  there  was 
"a  crying  need  for  education  of  the  most 
practical  sort  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject." 

From  various  quarters  besides  New  >ork 
State,  from  officialdom,  from  scientists  and 
from  business  men.  we  keep  hearing  these 
same  two  exhortations:  "Take  a  look  into 
the  cupboard — and  into  a  primer  on  nutri- 
tion." We  are  being  warned  that  we  should 
begin  at  once  a  "policy  of  repression"  in 
dealing  out  our  stores  of  provisions  to  other 
lands  and  to  ourselves.  We  are  charged 
with  extravagance  in  our  choice  of  foods 
when  we  go  marketing  and  with  wastefulness 
in  preparing  what  we  buy.  One  of  the 
American  business  men  who  have  been 
feeding  the  Belgians  charges,  furthermore, 
that  we  eat  more  in  calories  than  we  need. 
And  he,  a  plain  business  man,  offers  no 
apologies  for  making  use  of  the  word 
"calory." 

"We  can  and  we  should,"  he  declares, 
"make  the  terms  calories,  proteins,  car- 
bohydrates, vitamines.  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  every  person  who  reads." 

Why? 

"  Because  we  ought  to  know  what  food  is 
and  what  it  does.  These  terms  are  necessary 
in  the  explanation,  and  not  hard  to  define." 


It  w  not  thr  purposL*  here  to  atlcmpr  to 
take  any  inventory  of  the  country's  larder*. 
but  simply  tu  report  for  the  layman  what 
scientists  have  lo  say  in  answer  to  Ihe  guer>'. 
What  is  fuod? 

FOOD   FOR    niEL   AND   FOft  TISSUE-BUILDING 

Dr,  Eugene  I..  Fisk.  director  of  hygiene  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute,  went  straight 
to  the  point  in  characteristic  fashion: 

"Food  is  the  body's  coal  and  building 
bricks.  It  kcH:ps  the  works  moving,  builds 
and  repairs  and  regulates.  Fuel  is  thv  first 
n<:*cd.  I  mean  this  literally.  The  body 
burns  carbon  just  as  an  engine  burns  it. 
Saying  that,  wc  have  one  of  our  definitions 
out  of  the  way  already:  carhohydratts. 
Our  chief  fuel-foods  arc  starches,  fats,  and 
sugars.  Starches  and  sugars  arc  carbohy- 
drates; fats  are  hydrocarbons.  Among  car- 
bohydrates arc  foods  such  as  potatoes,  beans, 
bread,'  com.  oats,  bananas,  all  high  in  heat- 
pnxiucing  qualities. 

"This  dcrmition  is  easy  enough,  and  so  is 
ihc  next  one.  The  mcasuru'  of  the  heat  in 
food  fuel  is  a  calory.  You  can  note,  if  you 
like,  that  this  is  the  amount  required  to  raise 
one  pound  of  water  i^  Centigrade.  But  a 
simpler  and  more  useful  thing  to  remember 
is  that  an  ordinary  ser\'ing  of  food  usually 
contains  about  loo  calories.  For  example: 
there  arc  about  iooc.iloTicsinab.in.inaor  an 
urangc,  in  a  (hick  slice  of  whole-wheat  bread, 
in  half  of  a  good-sized  potato  or  in  an  ounce 
of  butter  or  oatmeal  or  beans  or  white  flour. 
An  ounce  and  a  half  of  steak,  however,  is 
required  to  produce  as  many  calori«  as  arc 
contained  in  an  ounce  of  butter  or  h.iir  a 
potato.  A  graham  roll  contain»  more 
calorics  than  a  small  Iamb  chop.  The  chop 
has  more  than  twice  as  mui.h  protein. 

"PtOtfin  f  This  is  I  issue-building  food- 
bricks  for  construction  and  repair.  It  is 
the  nourishing  substance  of  meat,  fish, 
fowl,  white  of  eggs.  We  catt  th<-se  "prt*- 
icin  foods'  because  they  are  richrr  in  pro- 
tein than  arc  cereals,  milk,  bread,  and  some 
of  the  vegetables.  But  foods  not  classed  as 
'proiein*  contain  this  substance,  loo'  and 
we  can  wisely  chooie  to  limit  our  daily 
jlluwitncc  of  such  high-pn>tcin — and  high 
priced! — foods  as  me.iI,  lish,  eggs. 

"One  of  our  worst  habits  of  catravagance 
as  a  nation  is  thai  wesooften  heat  our  bodies 
with   leak   wood   and   mahogany    kindling 


when  pine  sticks  would  serve  just  as  wdl. 
It  is  not  necessary  and  not  good  for  us  to 
cat  so  much  meal  and  other  costly  high- 
protein  food.  No.  I  am  nut  taking  up  cud- 
gels for  vegetarianism.  I  am  simply  con- 
lending  for  the  undeniable  principle  that 
meat  should  be  used  sparingly.  This  not 
only  in  Ihe  interest  of  economy  but  alio 
for  Ihe  sake  of  our  kidneys  and  livers. 

"For  most  of  us,  not  more  than  lo  pvr 
cent,  of  the  calorics  wc  supply  to  the  body 
should  be  In  the  form  of  proiein.  or  3) 
ounces  daily.  It  has  been  pusiiivdy  demoo- 
strated  In  Germany  that  (Thiilonden  was 
right  and  Ihal  75  grams  of  protein  daily  are 
suffKienl  for  I  he  average  man.  For  example. 
an  ordinary  individual  of  average  weight, 
consuming  a  total  of  3.000  calories  a  day.  re* 
quires  about  300  of  these  in  protein.  A 
third  of  a  pound  of  roast  becl  should  fill 
his  protein  needs,  or  four  eggs  or  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  full-cream  cheese.  He  will 
also  find  much  protein  in  cheaper  foods 
such  a,s  peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  milk.  Cer- 
eals contain  about  the  right  proportion. 

"We  do  altogether  too  much  worrying 
about  proteins  and  too  little  about  calories. 
Few  of  us  are  in  the  least  peril  of  getting 
less  tissue-building  food  than  wc  need. 
Next  la  extravagance  in  choice  of  foods,  our 
worst  fault  is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  that  we  rat 
too  much— tt  matter  to  bt  ttattd  tn  ealcnti. 
A  sedentary  man  who  takes  very  lit  lie 
exercise  has  tw  business  to  eat,  as  many 
Americans  do,  an  average  of  4.000  calorks  a 
day.  A  business  or  professional  man  pos- 
sessing a  body  of  average  size  ought  noc  to 
require  much  more  than  z.^oo  calorics — 
3.000  ji  the  most. 

"Two  things  the  layman  should  look  t<^— 
his  weight,  and.  in  a  general  way,  the  number 
of  calorics  he  consumes.  We  do  not  advbe 
you  to  'study'  your  diet  at  each  meal. 
The  Institute  has  gone  on  record  to  tha 
effect:  'Eating  should  be  sub-convious, 
and  so  far  as  possible  free  from  care.  You 
Cjin  make  it  so  by  planning  the  general  lti»e« 
of  your  diet  and  keeping  within  certatn 
limitations  until  habit  squares  with  the 
body's  needs.  Take  a  general  survey  of 
your  dietetic  habits,  note  Ihe  igujniiiy  and 
kind  of  food  you  usually  eat.  und  then  make 
such  general  mudilicalHins  as  may  seem  wtse. 
Do  nut  develop  a  finicky,  timonius  habit  of 
eaitng.*'* 
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[  uked  the  doctor  if  he  had  not  contra- 
dicted himself.  Could  eating  be  sub- 
amscious  to  a  person  who  counts  calories? 

"i  must  repeat,"  he  answered,  "that  all  I 
ui^e  is  a  geiural  survey  of  your  habits  in 
eating.  My  point  is  this:  a  great  many  per- 
sons who  cannot  understand  why  they  are 
not  in  the  best  of  health  are  simply  overfed. 
The  fat  man  usually  can  blame  his  physical 
discomfort  upon  the  fact  that  he  coats  up 
with  more  calories  of  fuel-food  than  he 
needs.  He  is  getting  up  more  heat  than  is 
required  for  the  amount  of  physical  activity 
he  allows  himself.  I  don't  advise  him  to 
turn  his  kitchen  into  a  laboratory  and  weigh 
every  ounce  of  his  food.  I  tell  him  to  weigh 
himself.  If  he  is  organically  normal  his 
overweight  means  overfeeding,  and  so  long 
as  he  carries  a  burden  of  fat  he  can  know  by 
the  evidence  of  the  scales  that  he  is  taking 
on  too  much  fuel-food.  He  then  needs  to 
know  the  'high  calory'  foods  in  order  to  go 
easy  on  them  in  his  diet.  That  is  'count- 
ing cakiries.' 

"Or  take  another  example,  a  fellow  who  is 
organically  sound  but  who  nearly  always  is 
constipated — perhaps  even  thinks  he  has 
'liver'  trouble.  Usually  nothing  is  wrong 
but  diet.  He  is  eating  too  much  protein 
foods,  highly  concentrated  materials  with 
little  fibre  to  stimulate  the  bowels,  but 
organic  wastes  that  place  a  burden  on  the 
liver  and  kidneys.  Though  one  can  store 
3  good  deal  of  carbohydrate  surplus  in  the 
form  of  fat  upon  the  body,  he  can  store 
very  little  protein.  The  result  of  eating 
too  much  protein  is,  metaphorically, 
a  clinker  in  the  furnace,  and,  literally,  an 
invitation  to  putrefaction  in  the  intestine. 
This  fclkiw  should,  like  the  fat  man,  take 
a  general  survey  of  his  diet  habits  and 
correct  them  to  suit  his  needs — eat  more 
fruit,  more  vegetable  food  that  furnishes 
some  fibre  or  cellulose  and  alkaline  ash. 
He  will  become  less  timorous  about  eating 
when  he  gets  to  eating  things  that  make 
him  well.  Very  little  self-consciousness 
need  be  involved. 

"And  now  about  this  matter  of  casting  up 
a  total  of  calories  from  one's  typical  menu. 
Anybody  can  do  that  who  can  pass  a  literacy 
test  and  add  up  a  column  of  figures.  And 
anybody  with  that  much  intelligence  can 
also  grapple  with  the  much-discussed  'food 
problem.'     I  am  not  going  to  inflict  upon 


the  public  another  disquisition  upon  the 
'high  cost  of  living.'  In  the  first  place  be- 
cause living  doesn't  come  high — only  our 
wilfulness  in  selection.  That  the  necessities 
of  life  are  far  from  costly  has  often  been 
proved' by  test.  You  may  recall  that  our 
Institute  recently  conducted  such  a  test 
with  a  squad  of  candidates  for  the  New  York 
police  force.  We  fed  these  young  men  for 
three  weeks  at  a  cost  of  only  twenty-five 
cents  each  day  for  ^,900  calories  of  good, 
nutritious,  appetizing  food,  and  every  one 
but  the  fat  man  gained  weight  on  the  diet. 
Uncle  Sam  feeds  his  sddiers  well  on  twenty- 
seven  cents. 

SLAVES   OF  tradition" 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  allow 
habit,  social  custom,  opportunity,  cooks, 
wives,  waiters,  and  bills  of  fare  to  govern 
our  diet  rather  than  sound  instinct  or  intel- 
ligent choice  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  body's  requirements.  Rich  and  lowly, 
we  are  for  the  most  part  food  snobs,  tradi- 
tion's slaves.  The  women  from  the  East 
Side  who  mobbed  the  City  Hall  objected  to 
having  their  hunger  relieved  with  hominy, 
rice,  and  smelts.  They  demanded  their 
customaryontons  and  cabbages  and  potatoes. 
The  rich  man  is  just  as  indignant  about  the 
high  cost  of  champagne  and  fois  gras.  Yet 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  eating  is  pro- 
vided by  sound  health  and  a  natural  appe- 
tite, not  by  the  titillation  of  the  palate  of 
the  gastronome.  Why  do  we  sneer  at  simple 
foodP  Can  the  most  accomplished  bon 
civant  or  epicure  get  more  satisfaction  out  of 
his  club  dinner  than  the  fisherman  out  of  his 
plain  camp  breakfast  on  the  borders  of  a 
iakeP  The  hunger  rioters  could  have  pre- 
pared meals  out  of  smelts  and  hominy  and 
rice  and  beans  that  would  be  good  enough 
for  a  king.  Their  insistence  upon  a  cabbage 
and  onion  fiavor  was  tradition  again.  If 
they  had  been  living  on  smelts  and  hominy, 
they  would  have  objected  just  as  violently 
to  changing  to  onions  and  cabbages.  And 
so  with  most  of  the  rest  of  us.  For  example, 
we  hold  ourselves  above  buying  the  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat,  which,  property  cooked,  are 
just  as  nutritious  and  can  be  just  as  ap- 
petizing as  porterliouse.  If  we  can't  afford 
meat  more  than  once  a  day  we  feci  we're 
dreadfully  abused.  In  fact,  we're  likely  in 
every  way  to  be  brtter  off.     Baked  maca- 
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ron!  and  ehe«se  constitute  an  excellent  sub- 
stitutf  for  meal.  So  are  peas  or  beans 
or  cottaKc  clicw<?,  Bui  there's  no  iisc  to 
point  thai  oui— we  worn  iubstilulcs." 

I  reminded  the  doclur  Ihai  he  had  spoken 
i}f  the  body's  fuel  (fais  and  t.irbi>hy^rates), 
the  tissue- builders  for  repair  and  growth 
'(proteins),  but  had  itol  yet  described  a  class 
meniioned  as  "regulative"  foods.  On  this 
bller  point  he  referred  me  lo  a  parage  in 
one  of  the  Instiuite's  bullelins; 

"  Certain  substances— not  yet  ihoroughly 
defined  or  analysed —  termed  titami»t.  and 
the  well-known  mineral  elemenls  in  UkhI,  are 
o(  extreme  importance.  Much  ill  healih 
and  malnulrilion  are  due  to  lack  of  these 
elements,  especially  lime  and  phosphorus. 
The  prcsenct^  of  lime  in  the  blood  and  lymph 
is  absolulcly  noccssar>'  to  maintain  normal 
heart  action,  and  phosplioru;.  is  necessar>- 
lo  every  living  cell  in  the  Nxly,  bul  the 
dictar>-  is  often  lacking  in  one  or  both  of 
these  elements.  Lack  of  phosphorus  and 
lime  is  a  far  more  important  jnd  pressing 
problem  than  lack  of  meat. 

"Phosphorus  is  found  in  good  forms  and 
proportions  in  the  following  food:  milk. 
eggs  (yolks), 'whole  cereals,  and  brradstiiffs 
made  from  the  whole  grain. 

"Lime  is  found  in  the  followinf*:  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  whole  cereals,  milk 
(and  milk  products,  other  than  butter). 
^gs.     Milk  is  especially  rich  in  lime. 

"Vitamins  are  found  in  milk,  fresh  fruii 
and  vegetables,  fresh  meat,  whole  cereals, 
peas,  and  beans," 

Some  one  may  ask  if  it  would  not  be  a  good 
service  to  label  goods  with  thetr  calory  and 
protein  values,  just  as  we  now  dow'ith  (heir 
price.  Dr.  Graham  Lusk,  of  the  Cornell 
Mcdkit  School,  believes  that  some  day  that 
may  aunc  about,  .md  shows  you  a  menu 
card  of  the  lunch  r«<()m  in  the  Health  Depart- 
ment oflWe  building  in  New  York,  where 
dishes  are  described  in  jusi  this  fashion. 
Kor  example- 


teaching  the  public  how  to  marbei  wisely 
(both  frofi]  the  standpoint  of  economy  and 
|li;il  of  health)  and  htrw  lo  prepare  fowl 
appelijcingly.  A  free  pamphlet  by  Matilda 
Schrocder  Liftman  li-lls  "How  To  Keed  ihc 
Family."  The  l>*parlmeni  had  it  printed 
in  English  and  in  Yiddish  and  distributed 
it  widely.  What  could  be  simpler,  for  ex- 
ample, than  this  summary? 

"Yuu  need  friud  fur  two  purpo&es: 

"i.  That  your  body  may  do  its  work- 
Foods  for  this  purpose  are  bread,  rice.  com. 
and  other  cereals,  sugar,  potatoes,  flour, 
butter,  fat,  oil.  etc.  These  are  often  spoken 
of  as  Fuel  Foods. 

"a.  Ihal  your  body  may  rebuild  body 
tissues  such  as  the  organs,  muscles,  bones, 
and  nerves.  This  is  done  mainly  by  such 
things  as  meal,  eggs,  and  milk.  These  ane 
oftL-n  spoken  of  as  Building  Foods. 

"The  IkhJv  alsu  needs  Mineral  Salts. 
These  are  best  supplied  in  milk  and  in  fruits 
and  green  vegetables.  V^'aier  is  cs&enltal  tn 
all  diel!^.  and  there  are  many  advantages  in 
taking  it  wiih  meals." 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  made  up  of 
sample  menus  and  hinis  on  what  to  buy  and 
what  not  lo  buy,  huw  tu  cook  meal,  and 
paragraphs  of  information  aluut  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  practical  housekeepi'iig.  It  ts 
a  primer  on  diet. 

A  text  book  for  morv  advanced  Sludrnli 
which  is  deservedly  papular  is  Dr.  Oraham 
Lusk's  little  book  on  "The  Fundamcnlal 
Basts  of  Nutrition. " 

The  message  of  science  about  food  is 
probably  most  effectively  summarized  in  the 
Life  Fxiension  Institute's  advtcc:  "Put  this 
down  as  a  general  dictum— among  the  best 
foods  for  must  people  are  fruits,  potatoes, 
cereals,  nuls  (if  well  masticated),  milk,  sour 
milk,  and  vegriahles.  Among  the  worst 
foodi  are  putrcfaciivc  chcn-ws.  sweetbreads, 
liver,  kidneys,  'high'  game  or  poultry.  Eat 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  better  and  as 
lillle   as  possible  of  the  worif,  wilhuul    al- 


Crram  of  asparagus  soup 
Haked  mac:ironi  and  chccstT 
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Koj^t  beef  sandwich  (whole  wheal). 
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This  same  New  York  Ciiy  Depanmeni  of 
Hcallh  has  hammered   away  for  years   at 


tempting  to  draw  a  hard  and 
iween  the  good  and  the  bad." 


RUSSIA'S  UNDEVELOPED  RICHES 

An  Opportunity  for  American  Capital  and  American  Goods  After  the 

War — Railroad  Building  and  Timber  Cutting  the  Two 

Bluest  Fields  for  American  Enterprise 

BY 

A.  J.  SACK 

(StaS  Connpondciit  for  tlw  Official  PnUkaUou  of  tbe  Rnssiu  UkiitfT  o(  Flnaaoel 


RUSSIA'S  war  expense  up  to  February  i, 
1916,  had  reached  $;. 76;, 000,000. 
-  Of  this  sum  about  S4,;oo,ooa,ooo  had 
been  obtained  in  the  country  by  means  of 
war  loans  and  short-time  obligations  issued 
by  the  State  Treasury.  The  money  was  im- 
mediately distributed  in  the  countrj-  as  pay- 
ment for  war  materials.  Therefore,  Russia 
is  not  only  not  poorer,  but  perhaps  richer 
than  before  the  War.  "The  population  has 
lots  of  money,"  said  the  Petrograd  Relcb, 
"the  private  banks  and  savings  banks  are 
loaded  down  with  money,  pouring  into  them 
in  streams."  "We  are  witnessing  a  process 
of  colossal  concentration  of  national  wealth," 
wrote  the  Russkiya  yiedomoiti. 

Hon.  A.  I.  ShingarefT,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  a  speech  in  the  Duma,  declared 
that  the  total  of  deposits  in  the  Russian 
State  Bank,  private  banks.  State  savings 
banks,  Russian  city  banks,  and  societies  for 
mutual  credit,  which  on  January  i,  1013, 
was  about  $2,800,000,000,  had  reached 
14,900,000,000  on  January  1,  1916.  Russia 
was  financially  strong  before  the  war  and  her 
strength  has  not  been  lessened  by  the  terrible 
struggle.  This  is  not  contradicted  by  the 
fact  that  Russia,  as  all  (he  other  belligerent 
countries,  will  have  a  heavy  burden  of 
national  debt  after  the  war.  This  debt, 
which  before  the  war,  in  1913,  aggregated 
about  54.500,000,000,  is  now  $8,000,000,000 
greater.  That  means  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Russian  debt  is  about  $12,500,000,- 
000.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Finance,  in  1917  Russia  must 
pay  about  $350,000,000  interest  on  the  nat- 
ional debt. 

Russia  knows  her  natural  strength  and, 
therefore,  takes  an  optimistic  view  oS  the 


situation  bound  to  occur  immediately  after 
the  war.  The  luading  men  and  people  in 
general  in  Russia  are  bravely  facing  the  near 
future  and  agree  about  the  measures  that 
must  be  taken. 

The  industrial  development  of  Russia  is 
closely  connected,  first  with  the  railroads. 
"We  need  more  than  one  and  one  half  billion 
roubles"  [about  SI7 50.000,000),  said  Count 
V.  N.  KokovtzofT,  the  former  Prime  Minister 
and  Secretary  of  Finance,  "to  be  able  to 
build  the  railroads  for  the  building  of  which 
permission  was  granted  before  [91 5,  and  not 
iess  than  this  sum  is  needed  for  Russia  if  we 
wish  to  have  the  most  essential  means  of 
transportation.  These  billions  can  be  ob- 
tained if  we  grant  conditions  most  favorable 
for  capital  investing  in  the  enterprise." 

The  insuflTiciency  of  the  existing  railroad 
syst^m  in  Russia  can  very  well  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  situation  there  with  that  in 
this  countrv.  Seven  years  ago,  Russia, 
covering  one  seventh  of  the  total  area  of  the 
globe  and  being  about  three  times  the  size  of 
the  United  States,  had  only  about  one 
seventh  as  many  miles  of  railroad  as  the 
latter.  When  the  United  States  provided 
29  miles  of  railroad  for  every  10.000  of 
population.  Russia  was  only  providing  3.2 
miles. 

After  the  war,  Russia  must  build  and 
undoubtedly  will  build  not  less  than  6,500 
miles  of  railroad  every  year.  The  Torgaoo- 
Promyshlennaya  Ga-etta  calculates  that  for 
building  these  railroads  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  rails  and  other  metals  which 
Russia  can  produce  will  be  needed.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  an 
immediate  development  in  the  metallic  in- 
dustries in  Russia  after  the  war. 
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Up  lo  the  pri>sent  lime,  the  Urai  Mount- 
ains anJ  the  South  have  bevn  the  chkf 
sources  uf  Russia's  metallic  supply.  In  order 
to  develop  mining  in  ihi>  Ural  Mountains  10  a 
greater  extent,  tl  is  nece5S3r>'  to  secure  ad* 
ditional  quanlitio  of  coal,  as  there  is  none  in 
the  Ural  Mountains.  I'his  coal  must  be 
brought  from  wcslnn  Sibt-ria,  and  the  prolv 
lem  of  securing  the  proper  supply  is  one  of 
the  difTicuiltes  connected  with  the  industrial 
development  of  liussia. 

This  probk-m  will  K-  largely  solved  by  the 
development  of  the  Kusnct^ky  Basin,  a  part 
of  the  immensely  rich  Altay  region. 

Until  lately  the  Altay  region  has  been  prac* 
tically  unknown,  even  in  Russia.  There 
had  been  a  sm^ill  mining  development  in 
this  region  during  the  second  half  of  the 
cighlecnih  century,  and  fairly  large  quanti- 
ties of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  had  been  pro- 
duced. But  on  account  of  the  insutTictrnt 
means  of  transportation,  mining  in  this 
region  ceased,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last 
|wo  years,  with  (he  beginning  of  r.iilro«d 
building  in  the  Altay.  that  the  immense 
quantities  of  its  natural  wealth  have  been 
npcned  for  the  country, 

Russi,in  business  interests  believe  that 
the   Ku^ncl/ky    Basin  will  prove  as  great  a 


treasury  of  miner.il  resources  is  the  famous 
Donetz  Basin,  with  the  added  advantage 
that  the  development  of  the  Kusnel/kv 
Basin  will  furnish  Russia  with  sufticicnt 
supplies  of  coal  to  carry  on  industrial  dc^ 
velopmcnt. 

In  this  Russia  will  require  financial  auia 
i.ince  in  the  form  of  fon-ign  invenment. ' 
The  United  States  is  in  a  position  tu  furnish 
Russia  with  the  nece-uary  capital,  and  it  n 
essential  Ihdt  American  investors  should 
become  inlereslcd  in  Ihe  opportunities  for 
the  placing  of  American  capital  in  Russian 
enterprise. 

During  Ihe  yenr  1915  the  debit  balance  of 
Russia's  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
$58^,000,000.  and  when  the  data  for  ir)i6  is 
published  ihe  debit  balance  for  that  year 
will  doubtless  be  found  greater  still.  The 
amount  was  partially  produced  by  war  con- 
ditions, but  nflcr  (he  war  Russia  must  pay 
the  interest  on  her  national  debt,  and,  there- 
fore, the  question  of  turning  the  balance 
in  favor  of  Russia  b  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant problems  of  Russia's  economic  life  at  th« 
prL-seni  time. 

This  problem  is  decided  in  a  very  interest- 
ing manner  by  the  possibilities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Russia's  limber  industry.    The 
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timber  export  even  nowadays  holds  second  The  import  in  Europe  from  the  United  States 

place,  following  grain,  in   Russia's  export  is  comparatively  small.    Canada,  perhaps  in 

trade.  the  near  future,  may  become  a  great  exporter 

In  1892  the  receipts  from  the  timber  in-  of  timber,  but  most  of  this  timber  will  go  to 

dustry  in  Russia's  ordinary  State  revenue  the   South    American    countries.    Russia's 

amounted  to  99,^73,000 — 1.9  per  cent,  of  the  chief  competitors  in  the  European  timber 

entire  amount  of  state  revenue.    In  1913  the  market  will  be  Scandinavia  and  Austria- 

rt-ccipts  from  the  timber  industry  increased  Hungary.     But  the  export  from  these  coun- 

to  346,111,176 — 37  per  cent,  of  the  entire  tries  has  been  diminishing, 

amount  of  State  revenue.                              .  The  report  of  the  Russian  Consul  in  Lon- 

Thc  export  of  Russia's  timber  developed  don,  published  about  a  year  ago,  shows  very 

fvcn  faster  than  the  development  of  the  tim-  clearly  how  wonderfully  for  the  last  years 

bur  industry  in  general.     In  the  beginning  of  Russia  is  advancing  in  the  European  timber 

thcnineteenthccntury.thcexportof  Russian  market.      Until  lately  70  to  75  per  cent,  of 

timber  amounted  to  only  ^765,000 — 1.7  per  Russia's  entire  timber  export  went  to  Ger- 

ct-nt.  of  the  total  amount  of  Russia's  export  many  and  England.    During  the  last  years  it 

at  that  time.     In    1910  Russia's  export  of  wcnttoKnglandmorethantoGcrmany.     The 

timber  already  amounted  to  870,482,000 —  per  cent,  of  timber  imported  in  England  for 

9.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  export.    During  the  the  last  ten  years  from  Russia,  Scandinavia, 

period  i8oo-i9i3,  the  total  amount  of  Rus-  and  the  United  States,  shows  how  successful 

sia's  export  multiplied  31  times,  whereas  the  was  Russia's  export  fur  this  period, 
timber  export  multiplied  126  times.     It  is  in- 

loresting  to  observe  that  during  the  same  imported  in  ^noland^^ 

period  the  grain  export  multiplied  only  44  ,503  !™"^*^i,  191) 

times.  Russian  Timber 39     17     46     47     51 

The  89  million  dollars'  worth  of  timber      Scandinavian  Timber 33     *3     35     35     sj 

materials  exported    by    Russia    in    1913    is      United  States  Timber 33     38    37    36    a 

surely  negligible  compared  to  the  possible  Withal,  until  now  Russia  has  not  really 

export  of  timber.     In  exporlmg  grain,  Russia  utilized     her    wonderful    timber   resources, 

meels  the  competition  of  the  United  States,  Compare   the  export  of    timber,    in    1913, 

Argentina,  Canada,  the  East    Indies.  Aus-  from  Russia,  the  United  States,  Scandinavia 

traiia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania.      But  in  ex-  and  Austria-Hungary,  with  the  amount  of 

porting  timber,   Russia  certainly  can  take  timberland  in  these  countries: 

and  is  going  to  take  the  leading  place  in  the  

world's  market.       If  we  take  the  countries  ^0^^°"      ^tSSST 

which    have   not    sufficient    timber   In   one  <tN  acms)          <«  duuu) 

group,  and  the  countries  which  arc  able  to      [*"?*'»;, 1.135.000.000    |  89.350.000 

"         .  .  ,.  L         .L    c  II  United  States ooj.ooo.ooo       1)4.487,000 

export  in  another  group,  we  have  the  follow-      Scandinavia 81.000,000       isala^looo 

ing  table:  Austria-Hungary  .           63,000,000        79.301,000 


THE    AMOUNT   OF    IIMHkKLAND    (iN    ACKES) 

Germany 38.430,000 

Balkan  States 38,380.000 

France  (without  colonies) 37. 141.000 

Spain  (without  colonics) 17,844,000 

Italy  (without  colonies) 11, 3^000 

Great  Britain  (without  colonies)         3. 375,000 

Other  European  countries 6,436,000 

Total 133.853,000 


lilt   AMOUNT  OF  TIMBF.KLAND   (iN    ACRES) 

Kus&ia 1,135,000,000 

Canada 889,380,000 

United  &ates. . .      601,000,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 81,000.000 

Austria-Hungar]' 63,000,000 

Total 3,761,380,000 


This  table  shows  that  timber  is  needed  in 
all  the  European  countries,  etclusive  oi 
Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  Austria^Huncary. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  war  alT  the 
belligerent  countries  will  need  large  quanti- 
ties of  timber.    An  interesting  ^tempt  was 


DEVELOPED  FOREST  AREAS  OF  RUSSIA 

The  moH  nadity  "realiiabic"  asset  of  Russia  is 
cxpMis  lo  capture  the  lu 


its  prodi^ous  (onrsis,  wiih  which  li  coafldetitly 
mber  itijirkcl  o(  Eumpe 


made  in  Russian  economic  literature  to  de- 
fine how  much  limber  will  be  needed  for  dc- 
vasialcd  Belgium  and  the  northern  provinces 
of  France.  Afleriheearthquakcin  Messina, 
in  191J,  Italy's  timber  import  reached 
534,000,000.  which  means  an  increase  of 
about  26  per  cent,  of  Italy's  average  impon 
of  timber  during  the  last  five  years 
($37,000,000).  In  the  following  year,  r9i4. 
the  import  fell  to  $39,^00,000. 

if  we  lake  the  increase  of  Italy's  import  of 
timber  in  jqrj  *ith  reference  not  to  all  Italy, 
but  only  to  the  amount  of  limbiT  ordinarily 
imported  for  Messina,  ihen  the  incuMse  will 
be  not  26  per  cenl.,  but  about  700  per  cent. 
That  means,  considering  the  population  of 
Messina,  thai  about  $48  per  capita  was  spent 
in  limber  for  the  restoration  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  devastated  Belgium  and 
uf  the  devastated  part  of  France  is  about 
fi,ooo,o(X).  Therefore,  about  $390,000,000 
must  be  spent  in  limber  fu»  the  restoration  of 
both  cuunlrirf.  0)nsidering  that  prices  arc 
now  much  higher  than  in  igi^,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  timber  necessary  for  the  restora- 
licin  of  Kurupe  will  amount  lo  not  less  than 
half  a  billion  dollan, 

The  development  of  Russia's  timber  in- 
dustry and  the  export  of  Russian  limber  to 
the  European  market  means  for  Kussia  the 
practical  soluiron  uf  most  uf  hei  hnanttal 


difTicuIlies  arising  after  the  war.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  timber  industry  will  create 
2  favorable  foreign  trade  balance  and  will 
assist  in  the  payment  of  the  naliunal  debt. 
American  capital  is  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  development  of  the 
timber  industry,  and  American  capital 
should  therefore  play  a  great  pan  in  the 
proper  devdopmrnt  of  the  timtior  industry 
in  Russia.  There  is  an  opportunity  in  this 
connection  for  American  limber  interests, 
and  every  clfort  should  be  made  to  assist 
Kussia  in  the  development  of  her  limber  m- 
dustry  in  order  that  American  capital  may 
share  in  the  rewards. 

For  the  development  of  all  of  Russia's 
industries,  above  all,  foreign  capital  is 
needed.  Until  now  French,  English,  Bel- 
gian, and  German  capital  was  invested  in 
Russia.  But  after  the  war  these  capitals  will 
find  enough  work  in  their  o«-n  countries. 

Russia's  eyes  arc  turning  to  the  Untied 
Stites.  The  United  Slates  is  industrially 
so  big  because  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  have  been 
united  with  the  creating  power  of  foreign 
capital.  Now  it  is  Russia's  lum.  During  (he 
war.  the  United  States,  from  a  nation-debtor, 
became  a  nation-creditor.  1 1  »ill  be  of  bene- 
fit to  both  countries  if  American  capital  wil 
lake  the  same  pari  to  Russia's  industrial  do 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL   REGIONS  OF    RUSSIA 

Already  one  of  the  granaries  of  thr  worid,  Russia  is  capable  of  a  great  expansion  of  its  tilled  area  as  well 

as  of  a  great  increase  in  the  production  per  acre 


velopment  that  foreign  capital  once  took  in 
the  development  of  this  country. 

Before  the  war  Germany  almost  monopo- 
lized the  Russian  market.  If  we  compare 
Russia's  trade  with  Germany,  and,  for  in- 
stance, with  Great  Britain,  wc  see  that  from 
1870  through  1913  Germany's  export  to 
Russia  increased  from  39.5  to  52.6  per  cent. 
Germany's  export  to  Russia  in  1913 
amounted  to  $333,623,000— $246,300,000 
more  than  in  1870.  In  the  meantime  Eng- 
land's export  to  Russia  decreased  from  3 1  per 
cent,  to  13.8  per  cent. 

Germany's  successful  trading  with  Russia, 
in  the  near  past,  is  now  the  subject  of  atten- 
tion in  almost  all  commercially  developed 
countries.  Who  will  be  Germany's  successor 
in  the  Russian  market?  To  whom  will  this 
splendid  heritage  fall?  Germany  is  welt 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  Russian  mar- 
ket, and  despite  the  fact  that  Germany  at  the 
present  time  is  fighting  Russia,  German 
business  interests  are  making  every  possible 
effort  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to 
dominate  the  Russian  market  after  the  war. 
They  are  also  working  indirectly  through 
someof theneutral  countriesin  Europe.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  the  Swedish  electric  industry  has 
been  successful  in  developing  an  important 
market  in  Russia.  According  to  the  corre- 
spondent   of    the    TM'goto-FromjftiUntuyd 


GajfUa  the  Germans  opened  a  large  electric 
plant  in  one  of  the  Swedish  cities.  By  using  a 
Swedish  name,  this  German  plant  is  now 
selling  its  own  products  in  Russia  and  is 
doing  very  well  at  the  present  time. 

The  same  correspondent  reports  that  many 
German  industrial  products  arc  being  sold 
from  Sweden  to  Russia  in  masquerade  form. 
German  pencils  (Johann-Fabcr)  are  being 
sold  in  Russia  with  various  French,  English, 
Swedish,  and  Danish  markings,  and  these 
markings  breathe  a  real  national  spirit.  The 
Danish  mark,  for  instance,  is  Heimdall — ^the 
name  of  the  famous  Danish  hero.  In  the 
same  manner,  other  goods  are  being  sold  in 
Russia.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  illus- 
traticm  is  the  method  employed  by  a  German 
firm  for  selling  German  razors  in  Russia.  The 
razors  are  wrapped  in  a  paper  bearing  an 
Englbh  name,  and  the  razor  itself  ts  marked 
"Mussel  Razor  Works,"  followed  by  the 
Russian  words  meaning  "To  a  Brave  Rus- 
sian Soldier  for  distinguished  ser\'ices." 
These  German  razors  are  selling  in  large 
quantities  in  Russia  to  everybody  who  de- 
sires to  send  a  gift  to  a  friend  at  the  front. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  in  the  neutral 
countries  of  Europe  to  secure  a  portion  of 
the  Russian  trade.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  Norway  and  Denmark,  which  are  watch- 
ing the  Russian  market  closely — especially 


HAILROAD   OPPORIUNITIK*^    IN    RUSSIA 

After  the  war,  Ruuia  will  need  to  build  iboui  6.s<m  miki  of  railroad  every  you  to  kftp  pace  with 
tis  devdopin;  CAfflmcrce  and  AjhfUllDre.  Anerican  capital  and  AnMrican  rngitwn^  vill  find  in  thn 
work  J  greal  field  (or  service 


Denmark.  Early  in  iqi6  a  course  iti  the 
Fiusiian  language  was  introduced  in  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  In  the  Danish 
papers  a  series  cf  serious  and  careful  arti- 
cles have  appeared  devoted  to  various 
phases  of  Russian  life.  Danish  houses  rtuw 
print  their  catalogues  in  Russian,  and  un 
especial  "Danish  Hxporl  Calendar'*  is  now 
issm-d  in  ihr  Russian  langua;^  fur  dislri- 
bulion  in  Russia.  1  he  most  popular  [).ini?th 
daily,  the  [irtlittf^iht  Jidfulf.  is  now  iSMiin|( 
a  special  monthly  edition,  in  Russian,  dc- 
voled  lo  Danish  exports,  while  in  Copen- 
hagen we  find  a  special  weekly  printed  in 
Danish  under  the  lille  of  Ruaia'i  Trad*- 
I  industrial  News  for  Sfamdinana. 

A  fi'W  months  aj(0,  in  Denmark,  j  special 
asxn;i.iti<>n  of  manuLivtuTX-rs  of  ajsricullural 
tnjchinery  was  organised  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  exjwiri  i>f  Dani-ih  agricultural 
machinerv  in  Ru»)a  In  the  fall  of  it>i;.  the 
l^opcnhagcn  Handicraft  Aswcialion  sent  a 
special  delegate  to  Russia  tor  the  purpose  of 
%ludvinR  the  Russian  market,  and  Ihe  re- 
cently published  report  o(  this  delegate  is  full 
uf  intensling  material  in  regard  to  the  splen- 
did possibiliiies  of  th<:  Russin  market  and  of 
the  opportunities  (ur  ihc-  drvelopmrnl  uf  a 
.lose  trade  between  Denmark  and  Rujsia. 

Germany's  successor  in  the  Russian  mar- 
ket will  be  the  country  that  is  able  lu  satisfy 


on  the  Isrgesl  scale  Russia's  cconomk  and 
financial  needs.  In  the  most  expressive  form, 
these  netxls  have  been  formulated  in  the 
anide  of  Prof.  M.  I.  Friedman  (one  of  Rus- 
sia's authorities  on  quesiions  of  Tmance). 
published  in  Ihe  TorjiaivPromyihUnnava 
Ga;rtla.  "We  absolutely  must  increase  the 
p«>ltifliitn  of  our  land,"  savs  Professor 
rrio<lman.  "We  musi  drain  one  region, 
irrigate  another.  Wc  must  cultivate  im- 
mense territories  of  our  land  that  until  ttow 
have  lain  fallow,  We  must  develop  our 
timber  industry,  bring  from  underground  our 
untold  riches.  We  must  cover  Russia  with 
meansof  transportation.  We musi  build  new 
industries  and  develop  the  old.  All  this  re- 
quires sctenlitic  study,  intensive  labor  and 
enormous  capital."  The  United  States. 
because  of  her  splendid  cconotnic  sircngth 
and  her  fmanvial  position,  is  the  tounir)-  that 
is  hv^l  ahic  to  help  Russia  in  her  industrial 
development.  Naturally.  Russia  desires 
primarily  to  develop  her  own-rwources  and 
her  own  indusiries.  To  do  this  she  must 
look  lor  assistance  from  fbfcign  capital.  The 
neutral  countries  in  Europe  do  ikot  piKSrss 
the  necessary  capital.  Russia's  jIIIcs,  Eni;- 
land  and  France,  will  hardly  he  in  a  position 
after  the  war  lo  carry  on  an  extensive  finan- 
cial development  in  Russia.  This  is  pvcu- 
harly  America's  oppontinJty. 


^TO 


The  World's  Work 


TO  AVOiri  SOILEi>  llANr»S 
Aolmplt  (hrvkv.  math  t>y  snldrrirtR  IIuye  pranKstolhc 
Wp  otn  point  CRit.  (I>«i  Htmiiuiw  aMltnc  one'*  (inpn  In 
rqMintiait  mil  talk 

penicr  lo  carry  amurvd  pouches  at  nails.  anJ  at 
(he  Mine  lime  Ihecflicicncy  of  Kurkcrs  jsconsidrr- 
My  increased,  wrih  a  conMqumt  saving  of  labor. 


Measurmt;  the  Growth  of  Calves 

THt  Agriculiural  txperimcnl  S(alio«  al  a 
large  Unlcfn  univcraity  uses  «  novrl 
merhod  for  mcasurinx  calvn.  Behind  a  narraw 
l>l»iti>nn  h  placed  a  panvl  paininl  while  and 
<lr-tJcd  inio  mcaturcd  cnikt-tcclioot  tvrry 
ihirty  davt  the  cutvo  are  driven  up  on  the 
platform  and  photographed  in  (font  tii  the  chr^k- 
cred  pjnel.  Br  means  ol  these  ptKXngrapfn  an 
accurate  rvcord  of  ilie  ^rovtih  vl  each  caU  i%  kept 
and  the  mulu  of  feeding  variously  ittowit. 


For  Painting  Co\{  Balls 

ACiULK  cnibutiast  has  evolved  a  deaaly  iod 
cllkieni  method  nf  rrpaintiog  old  b«II>. 
Three  prcni^v  are  Mitdcred  lo  lb*  lop  of  j  paiai 
can.-lhf-b^itl  lohrp^inlcU  ntniencd  in  ihepronp; 
It  is  then  immefKd  m  the  luini  and,  »iitl  hrlil  in 
the  fm>np.  ii  let  aside  far  a  few  mumenlt  until 
dry.  Thus  geitinx  paini  all  over  one's  fingen  is 
avoided.  

Adjustable  Shoring  Device 

AS  AOJUSTADLti  shoring  dcvicv  it  vnrrin 
of  value  lu  cunlracton  jinJ  carprntm  in 
comhating  the  high  c<ift  of  lumhrr  I  he  sborr  is 
aditistable  from  eJght    lo  fourteen   feet    sad   is 

light  enough  to  be  transported  frorr  one  pbcr  \o 


<iAVISC.  EXPENSE  FOR  Tlli 
auUdmtitKm  wfUdican  be  canwd  Iromonc  place  to  anoiliu  - ^,  u>  one  nuMi  10  n  lew  ■MniUM. 


I L 


FOR  THE  CAMPER 

A  ciaAing  oalfh  ihM  cnnuim  all  the  ulnslU  toi  hroiliftS.  UMitinc.  (ryinc,  Mcwiin.  lontinc.  and  boilinK,  Md  yet  is 
■aami»a  am  UcM  thai  ii  can  be  fofclctl  lucnhn  And  earned  with  linle  (Aon  <v  tnconvaniMKa 

aRoiIht  by  one  matt.  The  apfuraius  consists  of 
it  KVM'foot  p«Me  of  xiaodanJ  ppe  anil  i*o  «g^t- 
fooI-Joog  3  x  4  «.  T>f  iiperritt'in  nf  Ibc  tburc 
fOM»l«  «<mply  lA  taking  Ihe  rtti-nsion  by  the 
t«o  kfp  ami  cmpluyinf  a  jjcking  device  lo  tifl 
ti>  1)|«  <J««ir«J  hrijtlii  Ihe  tliKhtcsi  pressure 
cjinrt  Ihv  >'ukr  (n  grip,  and  Ihr  grrjlcr  Ihe 
lo^  the  ffvVtef  ^brghp 


An  tfl'icicni  Dishwasher 

AHANDV  Tilile  insiniriMnt  lur  the  huusewife 
bv  ibr  use  (d  tkhith  «he  nrtxi  mil  inirtMrtc 
krr  kandt  In  the  Maiei  when  «ashinK  ihe  Jisim 
jiricr  meab  ii  a  diihwasher  that  h.is  ncently 
hmt  put  on  rhr  ntJ'kei  In  the  end  n/  a  pwvv 
««l  hiMe,  «hn.h  t*  3tt;i,h^  lo  ibe  fiuket,  »  (a»lmed 
a  boJdet  m  wbkti  oUt  jrul  tful»  of  cakrt  of  Mup 
an  placrd  L  nJrt  ihis  hiiMrf  is  a  stilT  hniMi  fi>r 
nmavinK  tbe  Jin  (rum  the  pistet.  Tu  upernie 
(hrdeskr  J  K'e<*  ntuinrd  .irt,  ijuMUg  i  itwatnuf 
*Jler  111  Hu*  ihiTtu^  ihe  itjjp  im  Iti  ibe  hnish 
and  (rom  ihcrv  nn  to  (he  diib  Uhen  the  plair 
tun  hnn  cfranwy]  by  tbii  vnihhm^.  b>  lurninit 
Jimlhcr  valve  wt  in  the  side  a  ilream  of  tiejn 
•  jicT — vnmi'w^l  with  toap— rinK*  ibc  di»be» 
•bornughly 


FIRST  .Mi»  nm  ni-inwA^niNr. 

By  Iht  IMP  at  thn  itrvifr  ilit  NiuMViii>  nttii  i»  tOMV 
immniv  tui  hucU  lot  lonv  pmivtt  m  Imii  wbIM'  ana  ai 
Um  hibe  ilDK  waalM*  iki  dWMt  UkauwUv 


CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS 
IN  MODERN  HISTORY? 


WELL-INFORMED  people  arc 
daily  asked  the  questions  that 
follow.  They  are  at  the  roots 
of  the  history  which  1917  is  making  and 
which  will  be  read  as  long  as  mankind 
is  interested  in  the  greatest  of  all 
struggles  between  freedom  and  tyranny. 
These  questions  are  practical  for  the  class 
room  as  well  as  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  The  answers  to  them  can  be  found 
in  the  following  articles  from  this  issue  of  the 
World's  Work: 

"The  I'aleof  Austria-Hungary,"  page  189; 
"The  Authentic  Story  of  Belgian  Relief," 
page  169;  "Germany's  Long  Road  to  Democ- 
racy," page  199;  "Russia's  Undeveloped 
Riches,"  page  323. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

What  is  the  North-Sea-to-the-Btack-Sea 

Plan? 

Why  was  Austria-Hungary  unprepared 

at  the  outbreak  of  the  war? 
'The  result? 

Arc  Austria  and  Hungary  likely  to  separ- 
ate now  or  in  the  near  future? 

In  what  way  would  Serbia  be  a  menace 
to  Hungary  if  she  should  withdraw 
from  the  Empire? 

What  part  docs  race  play  in  the  internal 
dissensions  of  the  Empire? 

What  diplomatic  action  of  the  Entente 
Powers  definitely  alienated  Hungar>' 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war? 

How  has  the  nationalistic  problem  of 
Austria- Hungary  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  LOuntr>? 

Hiiw  d(H;s  Belgium  compare  in  size  :ind 
Jensily  of  population  with  other  coun- 
tries ? 

Whiil  wiTe  its  principal  industries  at  the 
(iiilbriMk  of  the  war? 

Hiiw  did  the  country  obtain  its  fixni 
sii|>plies'r 

\K'h;iI  were  winie  of  the  economic  result> 
of  the  (.li-rman  invasion? 

What  is  the  "Tomite  Ontral?" 


How  was  the  "C.  R.  B."  organized? 
What  has  the  Commission  accomplished? 

GERMANY 

What  arc  the  political  units  that  make 
up  the  German  Empire? 

Which  is  correct,  "German  Emperor" 
or  "Emperor  of  Germany"?    Why? 

I  loware  members  of  the  Reichstag  chosen  ? 
Of  the  Bundcsrath? 

Which  house  has  power  to  levy  taxes? 
Which  is  the  real  seat  of  power?    Why? 

What  arc  the  authority  and  duties  of  the 
Chancellor?  To  whom  is  he  responsi- 
ble? 

If  the  Kaiser,  as  Kaiser,  is  merely  a  kind 
of  imperial  president,  how  does  it 
liappcn  that  he  practically  dominates 
the  whole  German  Empire? 

How  many  votes  of  the  Bundcsrath  does 
the  German  Emperor  control?  What 
effect  does  this  have  on  l^dation? 

In  what  way  docs  the  Government  of  the 
German  Empire  represent  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prussia? 

What  are  the  houses  of  the  Prussian 
legislative  body? 

What  is  the  system  of  suffrage  in  Prussia? 

How  are  (he  members  of  the  Prussian 
upper  house  appointed? 

RUSSIA 

Where  are  the  principal  mining  regions 
of  Russia  and  what  products  are  ob- 
tained from  them? 

In  what  way  will  Russia's  timber  help 
her  to  pay  her  big  war  debt? 

Why  did  Germany  control  the  Russian 
markets  up  to  the  time  of  the  war? 

How  can  the  United  States  become  Ger- 
many's successor  in  the  Russian  mar- 
kets? 

The  Readers'  Service  of  the  World's 
WoKK  will  be  glad  to  supply,  on  request, 
informalion  concerning  a  fuller  course  of 
i)ueslionsin  Modern  History  and  English  for 
the  use  of  teachers  in  academies,  high 
schools,  and  colleges. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  Gcnnan  Government 
wants  peace,  ll  realizes  that 
ils  upptnlunily  to  crush 
France  in  this  war  has  ^ne- 
It  cannot  ^et  at  England. 
The  initiative  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Germany's  menile^,  At  prescnl  miftt 
o(  her  conquests  rrmain,  I  he  longer 
the  war  lasts  the  less  favorable  her  posi- 
tion is  likely  tn  be.  T>)e  obvious  thiny 
In  do  K  Ui  stop  nckw.  rhi-<  situation  has 
been  tnie  for  some  iime.  and  ever  since 
it  has  been  true  the  Kaiser  has  been 
wurkinft  fur  peace.  For  a  while  he  hoped 
to  be  able  lu  use  us  tr>  obtain  a  peace 
that  would  leave  him  at  least  in  possession 
uf  the  terriliiry  of  his  allie^  if  not  of  some 
of  hu  enemies.  TI1.1T  plan  having  failed, 
he  b  devotmff  his  attention  to  Russia 
in  the  hope  that  he  can  use  Russia  to 
achieve  ^i>me  such  aim. 

Me  has  a  good  hand  lo  play.  He  can 
ofTeriohe  j*encrous about  his  lost  colonies, 
about  Al\ace-Lr>rraine,  Belgium,  and 
Poland  in  return  for  a  free  hand  in  the 
Balkans  and  lurkey.  He  can  even  be 
letnerous  with  some  Austrian  territory 
without  fatally  damaging  his  plan.  If 
he  could  make  such  an  arranKemeni  the 
threat  Middle  Fun>pean  Empire  of  the 
pan-(jernian  dream  would  be  a  fact 

<hir  Government  and  the  governments 
of  France.  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  realize 

CotvtillK.  igiT.  by  I)DuUnk>. 


that  such  a  Middle  European  Empire 
under  the  Hoheni?oIlems  would  be  a  far 
nwre  dangerous  and  impossible  neighbor 
than  Germany  has  been,  ll  ts  the  Ger-  fl 
man  Government's  hope  that  in  its  dis- 
turbed state  Russia  may  not  see  this 
point.  fl 

A  separate  peace  with  Russia  thai  will  V 
lead  to  a  general  peace  with  Germany 
possessed  of  at  least  part  uf  her  gains  was 
at  the  bottom  of  Germans  s  anxious 
interest  in  tlie  Si^icialists'  conference  at 
Stockholm.  This  failing,  there  will  be 
other  peace  movements  as  lhea>  have 
been  before,  for  the  peace  campaign  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  German  programme 
as  is  the  submarine  campaign.  I"he  peace 
that  ("Vermany  is  seeking  now  is  a  "Ger- 
man peace,"  which  means  a  temporary 
arrangement  sufficient!)  favorable  to 
Germany  lo  afford  a  fair  chance  lo  makej 
a  more  successful  attempt  at  worki 
domination  some  time  in  the  future, 
[here  has  been  no  mdicatiun  that  the 
German  Government  has  any  different 
philosophy  now  than  that  with  which 
i1  entered  the  war.  or  that  it  believe&j 
that  any  other  nation  has  any  dilTcrcntj 
philosophv  from  its  own 

With  their  anny.  their  navy,  and  thrs 
philoM)f>hy  still  intact  there  is  obviously 
no  possibility  uf  a  lastint;  peace  with 
the  German  people. 

1*19  k  Co-     KR  tv^l^  nMtYoA 
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Our  Grave  Tasks  in  the  War 

AS  PARADOXICAL  as  it  may  seem. 
/\  when  we  declared  that  a  state  of 
A  V  war  existed  between  ourselves 
and  Germany  the  declaration  caught  us 
somewhat  by  surprise.  It  was  just  as 
if  some  one  else  had  made  the  announce- 
ment unexpectedly  to  us.  We  had  no 
definite  plan  of  operation,  no  word  "go" 
to  put  our  navy  to  sea  as  the  British  had, 
no  plan  of  mobilization  as  the  French 
ha4.  The  first  task  was  to  get  such  a 
plati.  It  was  evolving  during  the  first 
six  weeks  but  did  not  taktf  any  very 
definite  shape  until  after  the  visit  of  the 
French  and  English  Commissions.  The 
hesitancy  about  sending  men  to  France 
that  was  noticeable  at  first  gave  wa>'  to  a 
policy  not  only  of  preparing  for  the  future 
out  (rf  doing  everything  possible  at  the 
present.  E)octors,  engineers.  Red  Cross 
units.  Pershing's  division,  and  some  of 
our  destroyers  have  gone.  XVe  shall 
presumably  be  read>-  to  make  good  the 
casualties  of  this  first  expeditionary  force 
and  increase  its  size  by  a  continuous 
stream  of  detachments  until  the  new 
army  comes  into  being  and  is  read>  to  go. 

Under  the  circumstances  this  is  all 
that  we  can  do.  It  is  an  immediate  evi- 
dence to  Germany  that  we  are  in  deadly 
earnest,  and  from  now  on  we  shall  send 
men  until  the  war  is  brought  to  a  vic- 
ttHious  finish.  If  we  could  send  a  great 
army  now,  that  fmish  would  probably  be 
this  summer.  If  we  can  get  our  new- 
army  efficiently  trained  by  earh-  spring 
of  1918,  that  finish  ought  to  he  reached 
in  1918.  If  we  are  late — and  there 
is  barely  time  for  the  task — that  finish 
will  probably  be  in  1919.  This  is  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  military  situation.  Our 
unreadiness  may  pntlong  the  war  two 
years.  The  present  preparations,  if  suc- 
cessful, may  end  the  war  next  year.  Our 
Government  has  on  its  hands  a  clear 
and  tremendous  necessity  for  being  effi- 
cient. 

Such  is  a  reasonable  calculation  of  the 
war  as  a  strictly  military  business.  This 
summer's  offensive  may.  of  course,  bring 
enough  results toimprovethis  calculation. 


But  we  ought  not  to  Cxpect  too  much  of 
this  summer.  The  military  problem 
which  our  allies  are  working  on  is  to  kill 
or  capture  enough  Germans  to  gain  a 
final  decision  over  the  German  army.  To 
do  this  the  Germans  must  be  accounted 
for  without  a  prohibitive  casualty  list  on 
our  side.  The  French  and  the  British 
have  evolved  a  system  of  attack  which 
can  bring  this  result.  But  with  the 
number  of  men  available  it  does  not  seem 
calculated  to  bring  this  result  this  sum- 
mer, unless  the  Germans  make  some 
blunder. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  influences 
at  work  on  the  war  besides  the  strictly 
militar>.  Internal  dissensitins  in  Russia 
may  help  German)',  internal  dissen- 
sions in  Austria  ma\-  help  us.  The  U- 
boat  warfare  may  increase  its  usefulness 
to/Gerniany  or  it  may  be  so  overcome  as 
to  leave  our  allies  and  ourselves  better 
off  than  we  now  are.  The  economic 
pressure  on  Germany  may  curtail  the 
supplies  fcir  her  army  and  take  the  heart 
out  of  her  people,  but  from  such  evidence 
as  is  obtainable  German>'s  armies  are 
still  well  supplied  and  her  morale  equal 
to  a  gmxl  deal  more  war.  As  much  as 
we  ma>'  hope  from  these  other  forces, 
the  ont>'  certainty  that  we  can  count  on 
is  our  own  military  force. 

Our  allies  have  asked  us  for  all  the 
military'  and  naval  force  that  we  can 
suppl>-  now  to  aid  them  in  making  this 
summer's  fighting  effective.  And  we 
have  with  pride  sent  Pershing's  division 
and  some  of  our  destro>ers.  On  the 
other  side  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
enthusiastically  receiveti.  Our  own  pa- 
pers. t<K).  have  given  us  glowing  accounts 
of  our  destnners'  usefulness.  We  con- 
fidentlv  expect  efficiency  from  both 
forces,  but  in  our  enthusiasm  we  must 
not  lose  our  perspective.  If  Pershing 
took  with  him  2S.O(«  men.  his  force 
would  make  g(K)d  about  a  fifth  of  the 
casualties  of  one  month's  hard  fighting 
by  the  British  army  alone.  If  altogether 
we  sent  three  fourths  of  ait  our  destroyers 
abroad  for  submarine  work  and  left  the 
Fleet  denuded,  we  should  have  contri- 
buted fewer  than  either  Italy  or  Russia, 
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net  !o  meniion  the  larger  lleet  of  France 
and  the  intinitely  larger  numbers  of 
Great  Britain.  Our  immcdiaic  task  in 
this  war  is  to  create  a  great  merchant 
marine  and  a  great  army  on  the  scale  of 
things  as  they  arc  in  Europe.  If  we 
have  the  brains  and  ability  tu  do  it 
quickly,  the  war  can  be  settled  next  year 
probably.  If  we  are  delayed  by  only  a 
few  months  of  such  muddling  as  is  quite 
cnmmnn  in  the  conduct  of  war,  it  may 
well  mean  twelve  more  months  of  war 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  dead. 

There  has  seldom  in  our  history  been 
so  clear,  so  colossal,  and  ^o  exacting  a 
task  before  any  Administration.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  Administra- 
tion sees  the  task  and  accepts  the  respon- 
sibitily.  And  it  is  every  man's  duty  to 
help  it  succeed  in  the  urgent  task  of 
having  the  army  ready  and  the  ships  in 
which  to  carry  it  to  France  to  insure 
victory  in  rgiS. 

An  Optimistic  View  of   the    War's 
Outcome 

A  GOOD  many  people  here  have 
always  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  natuns  that  are  now  tiur 
allies  would  win  the  war.  With  this 
belief  in  mind  these  people  could  hardly 
help  feeling  that  our  entry  into  the  war 
must  make  a  speedy  end  to  the  business. 
When,  therefore,  after  our  entry  the 
difficulties  of  a  speedy  and  successful 
conclusion  of  the  struggle  began  to  be 
apparent,  a  sense  of  depression  became 
evident.  From  a  proper  perspective 
this  is  not  justified.  Looking  backward 
at  the  CfHirse  of  the  war  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  considering  the  present  situa- 
tion, ihcre  is  every  ground  for  sober 
optimism  on  our  pan  concerning  its 
ultimate  outcome. 

In  iQF^  Germany  and  Austria  had 
against  them  two  main  enemies— Russia 
and  France  The  available  armies  of 
Great  Britain.  Belgium,  and  Serbia  were 
al)  small.  Germany  was  better  prepared 
than  France,  and  the  Russian  armies 
equipped  and  available  were  never  as 
large  as  we  gcrtcrally  supposed.     In  191$ 


ton 

the  German  delenMw  -(ystefn  easily 
heW  off  the  attacks  of  the  French  and 
of  (he  gradually  increasing  British  army. 
inflicted  a  terrible  defeat  on  Russia,  and 
all  but  annihilated  the  Serbian  army. 
So  far  the  initiative  and  every  advantage 
lay  with  the  Central  Powers.  Ihcre 
was  no  reasonable  grounds  for  belief 
that  the  French  could  ever  drive  the 
Germans  back  alone,  and  the  British 
army  was  materializing  very  slowly. 
And  even  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the 
war  did  not  immediately  change  matters. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  February.  1916.  the 
Germans  felt  strong  enough  to  launch 
their  tremendous  offensive  against  Ver- 
dun. That  was  the  high  tide  of  their 
progress.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Mame  and  the  first  RusMan 
offensive  there  had  not  been  an  Allied 
success  in  Europe.  The  British  had  lost 
at  Gallipoli.  and  the  French  and  British 
had  failed  in  several  bloody  attempts  to 
pierce  the  German  line  Thev  talked 
of  a  great  offensive  but  it  had  to  bedemun- 
straicd,  0\*cr  here  people  still  held  to 
the  belief  that  the  Allies  would  win.  In 
the  Allied  countries  people  still  held  to 
the  same  belief,  but  no  one  could  say 
defmitely  how  it  was  to  be  dofie.  The 
situation  thai  was  faced  then  was  three- 
fold: it  was  not  only  When  can  uv  win 
and  how  can  wc  win?  but  the  far  more 
searching  question.  Can  we  win? 

Then  cante  a  period  of  give  and  Take. 
Brusiloff's  seaind  offensive,  though  it 
never  reached  Lemberg.  disrupted  a  large 
part  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  following 
this  the  Italians  nuire  than  held  their 
own  in  the  Alps.  These  things  and  the 
failure  of  the  Germans  at  Verdun  more 
than  compensated  fur  the  fall  of  Kut-cl- 
Amara.  And  the  Allied  success  on  the 
Somme  was  more  important  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  fmal  outcome  than  was  the 
German  success  in  Kumania. 

After  the  Somnie  battle  and  the  re- 
capture of  Douaumont  at  Verdun  there 
was  an  answer  to  the  qucstkms.  Can  we 
win  arxl  how?  Bui  the  question,  When 
can  we  winr  still  remamwl  ll  still  d««rs. 
But  in  spite  of  it.  if  we  look  on  the  situa- 
tion with  any  proper  perspective  there 
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is  more  real  ground  for  sober  optimism 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  war. 

Even  if  the  worst  should  happen  and 
the  German  and  Austrian  forces  facing 
Russia  should  be  largely  released  to 
fi^t  elsewhere — even  then  the  situation 
would  not  be  as  bad  as  it  was  in  191 3, 
for  France  and  England  together  are 
relatively  to  the  enemy  better  prepared 
to  wait  for  our  armies  than  France  alone 
was  prepared  to  wait  for  England  in  the 
first  year  of  war. 

By  coming  into  the  struggle  one  at  a 
time  and  giving  the  Germans  ample 
warning  before  our  armies  become  effec- 
tive, we  and  our  allies  Kave  given  the 
enemy  every  possible  advantage  and 
made  the  task  of  beating  him  as  costly  as 
possible.  Nevertheless,  we  can  fairly 
see  now  that  even  by  this  cumbersome 
process  the  task  is  well  on  its  way. 


Public  G>nfidence  and  the  Censor 

THE  inevitable  row  over  a  censor- 
ship began  almost  immediately 
after  war  was  declared.  As  soon 
as  the  Administration  made  its  first 
move  toward  a  censorship,  the  opposition 
to  it  appeared.  The  opposition  was 
based  upon  the  following  four  well-known 
formulas,  all  of  which  contain  much  truth 
and  justice: 

First,  if  the  Administration  can  muzzle 
the  press,  it  can  more  or  less  indefinitely 
hide  any  inefficiency  from  which  it  may 
suffer.  Secondly,  a  policy  of  secrecy 
breeds  hosts  of  rumors  and  suspicions 
and  misleads  the  public  whose  war  it  is 
and  who  have  a  right  to  know  how  their 
war  is  being  carried  on.  Thirdly,  it  is 
continuously  stated  that  the  French 
and  British  censorships  have  been  fail- 
ures and  that  we  should  not  imitate  them. 
Fourthly,  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  provides  that "  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech, or  of  the  press." 

Even  those  who  most  violently  opposed 
the  measures  prc^xised  by  the  Adminis- 
tration agreed  that  some  form  of  restraint 
from  the  usual  peace  habits  of  the  press 
was  needful  in  war  time,  but  were  in- 


clined toward  the  more  or  less  contra- 
dictory idea  of  a  voluntary  censorship 
perhaps  somewhat  after  the  President's 
former  idea  of  a  universal  voluntary 
army.  The  difficulty  with  this  voluntary 
censorship  is  not  so  much  that  there  are 
many  wilful  purveyors  of  useful  informa- 
tion to  the  enemy — for  there  are  not — but 
that  the  average  newspaper  and  magazine 
editor  does  not  and  cannot  know  all  the 
kinds  of  information  which  are  of  value 
to  the  enemy  in  a  war  like  this. 

Obviously,  the  press  must  depend 
upon  technical  authorities  for  such  deci- 
sions. But  if  this  is  admitted,  its  practice 
might  lead  to  the  concealment  of  in- 
efficiency. It  was  this  idea  that  led  one 
Washington  correspondent  to  tell  a 
Cabinet  officer  that  he  objected  to  having 
to  get  the  news  of  the  department  from 
a  single  authorized  source.  He  wanted 
to  see  all  the  bureau  chiefs,  he  frankly 
confessed,  because  he  might  get  from 
them  facts  upon  which  he  could  criticise 
their  superior.  The  impossibility  of  con- 
ducting a  Government  department  effi- 
ciently in  which  the  subordinates  were 
using  the  press  to  harass  their  chief  did 
not  seem  to  occur  to  the  correspondent. 
Yet  part  of  his  idea  was  sound  enough. 
It  would  be  possible  for  a  department 
to  fail  in  its  duty  and  keep  the  public 
in  ignorance  of  it  so  long  as  the  press.- 
representatives  could  get  only  the  official 
outgivings. 

But  the  real  remedy  for  this  is  not  the 
privilege  of  press  representatives  to 
examine  the  departmental  bureau  chiefs. 
The  remedy  is  a  responsible  form  of 
government  in  which  the  members  of 
Congress,  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  could  question  the  secre- 
taries or  assistant  secretaries  of  the 
various  departments  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate  concerning  the  con-' 
duct  of  the  people's  affairs.  It  is  certain 
that  some  one  should  be  in  a  position  to 
question  the  departmental  actions,  and 
it  is  just  as  certain  that  It  were  better 
for  the  men  elected  by  the  public  and 
sent  to  Washington  to  do  it  than  that  the 
men  employed  by  the  papers  and  sent  to 
Washington  should  do  it,   thou^  tb.'c 


ilevotion  mlncnew^papcr  men  to  the 
public  welfare  ii>  well  knu\v'n. 

But  not  having  a  responsible  govern- 
ment in  which  the  legislature  can  find 
out  what  the  deparTmcnt$  are  doinp  by 
any  less  cumbersome  process  than  Con- 
gressional investigation,  the  duty  of  ques- 
tioning the  departments  for  the  public's 
information  devolves  upon  the  private 
body  of  Washington  correspondents. 

Tlie  belief  that  we  ought  not  to  follow 
the  system  of  censorship  thai  is  used  in 
England  and  France  is  based  upon  the 
enumeration  of  various  obvious  errors 
thai  the  censors  of  these  countries  have 
made.  In  the  nature  of  the  business 
the  success  of  their  efforts  is  less  apparent. 
The  amount  of  information  which  the 
British  and  French  censors  have  kept 
the  Germans  from  getting  which  the 
Ccrmans  would  have  liked  is  not  reckoned 
in  the  usual  attack  on  censors  in  general. 

The  situation  boils  down  to  something 
like  this :  Some  censorship  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  to  be  necessary.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  shall  not  be  abridged.  There 
is.  then,  no  logical  Iheoretical  solution 
to  the  problem.  And  when  that  is  the 
case  it  is  always  wise  to  look  for  a  man 
in  whom  the  public  puts  its  trust  and 
put  him  in  charge.  It  needs  a  man  of 
(Cabinet  grade  to  handle  the  situation. 

tt  is  not  saying  anything  against  Mr. 
Creel  to  say  that  he  has  nt^  sufficient 
i>f  the  public'!^  confidence  to  give  him  a 
good  chance  to  succeed  in  so  difficult  a 
position.  Unti:  his  appointment  thv 
public  hardly  knew  him  at  all.  Even  in 
his  own  professitm  he  could  not  be  con- 
sidered a  distinguished  member.  Re- 
gardless of  his  qualities,  his  appoint- 
ment, therefore,  could  not  give  ihe  press 
or  the  public  the  needed  confidence. 
Nor  has  his  conduct  <>f  the  otlice  so  far 
made  up  what  the  impression  of  the 
appointment  lacked.  And  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  nothing  in  .Mr.  Creel's 
career  that  gives  evidence  thai  he  has 
the  expert  knowledge  that  would  make 
him  p.-irttcularlv  valuable  to  the  State, 
War,  or  Navy  Departments. 

In  time  of  war  it  h  perhaps  more  jus- 


tifiable than  at  other  times  to  suggest 
that  a  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  ^ 
10  serve  Ihe  Covemmenl  perhaps  at  ■ 
personal  sacrifice,  as  many  have,  should 
resign  in  order  that  he  may  be  succeeded 
by  some  man  whose  past  career  and  repu- 
tation would  give  htm  an  opportunity 
to  serve  immediately  on  a  basis  thai 
Mr.  Creel  could  only  attain  by  the  slow 
growth  of  public  confidence  in  him. 

The  C<wernmcnt  can  have  the  censor- 
ship which  it  needs  with  less  friction, 
with  less  loss  of  conftdencc,  with  fewer 
disturbing  rumors  and  more  public  con- 
fidence if  it  has  as  head  censor  a  man 
sizable  enough  for  the  Cabinet  and  known 
to  the  public  than  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  not  so  hard  to  get  unusual  power 
for  a  man  whose  judgmeni  the  public 
is  accustomed  to  as  it  is  for  one  whose 
judgmeni  the  public  does  not  know. 


Congress  and  Its  Critics 

IN  THE  first  fifty  days  of  the  war 
Congress  succeeded  in  raising  against 
itself  public  abuse  for  its  inconse- 
quential loquacity  and  its  delays.  Cri- 
ticism has  been  widespread,  much  of  it 
merited,  more  of  il  rather  ill-conceived. 
The  newspapers  have  reminded  us  of  the 
great  achievements  of  Great  Bnlain 
in  the  first  two  months  of  war.  in  which 
perifxl  England  had  gained  the  mastery  fl 
of  the  seas  while  France  had  fought  Ihe 
Battle  of  the  .Marneand  thrown  back  the 
German  tide.  Bui  Ihe  conditions  wen.* 
very  different.  This  Congress  was  elected 
on  a  peace  programme,  it  was  preceded  fl 
by  a  0>ngre$s  that  refuseil  to  make 
any  preparation  for  a  possible  war. 
It  was  confronted  with  a  kind  of  war 
which  it  had  almost  no  machinery  to 
conduct.  It  had  never  seriously  dis- 
cussed even  the  plans  fur  creating  the 
machinery.  When  the  President's  recom- 
mendations began  to  c^^tme  in,  they 
represented  an  almost  entirely  new 
field  of  thought  for  Congress.  The  two 
houses  were  faced  with  one  afler  an- 
other great  problem  which  neither  the 
Administration  nor  the  public  had  given 
Ihem  reason  to  expect  and  were  urg 
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to  settle  them  in  haste.  Moreover, 
they  were  hampered  by  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  leadership. 

Despite  all  this,  the  special  session  of 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  even  upon  the 
record  of  its  first  fifty  days,  will  become 
historic.  It  declared  war  against  Ger- 
many with  only  a  small  dissenting  vote, 
four  days  after  the  President  had  laid 
the  facts  before  it.  Within  two  weeks 
after  declaring  war,  it  voted  the  largest 
war  credit  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  fairly  astounding  thing  about  this 
vote  is  that  in  neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  was  there  a  single  dissenting  vote. 
This  credit  has  permitted  the  United 
States  to  take  up  immediately  the  finan- 
cing of  the  Allies,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$500,000,000  a  month.  Besides  the  great 
loans  to  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
Italy,  it  has  enabled  this  country  to 
undertake  a  work  which  appeals  especially 
to  our  best  humanitarian  instincts — 
the  feeding  of  Belgium.  Three  months 
ago  Mr.  Hoover  and  others  were  express- 
ing their  humiliation  that  America's 
money  contributions  to  Belgian  relief 
had  been  so  small,  but  now  we  have  taken 
upon  ourselves  the  whole  burden.  Kven 
more  remarkable  than  these  achieve- 
ments is  the  bill  passed  by  Congress,  six 
weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
applying  the  principle  of  universal  service 
to  raising  our  armies.  Two  \ears  ago 
any  suggestion  that  the  United  Stales 
would  adopt  any  such  system  would  not 
have  been  given  serious  attention  by  any 
large  part  of  the  population.  England 
obtained  conscription  only  after  more 
than  two  years  of  war,  and  then  had  to 
exempt  Ireland  from  its  operations.' 
Australia,  by  popular  vote,  refused  to 
adopt  this  system,  while  the  Govern- 
ment's proposal  for  conscription  in  Can- 
ada has  caused  the  bitterest  religious  and 
racial  outbreaks.  Congress  has  been 
actively  berated  for  its  delays — ^and 
necessarily,  for  haste  is  of  the  essence  of 
success  now — but  in  all  fairness  most  of 
the  abuse  belongs  to  former  Congresses 
that  left  everything  to  be  done  after  war 
was  declared.  Under  the  circumstances 
Mr.  Balfour's  remark,  that  our  war  prog- 


ress had  been  "remarkable,"  may  be 
taken  as  genuine  and  not  merely  polite. 

Congress  has  done  many  other  things, 
but  these  achievements  in  themselves 
mark  an  epoch  in  American  history. 
We  could,  of  course,  point  out  many 
details  in  which  it  has  not  met  the  fondest 
expectations;  but  this  is  hardly  worth 
while.  The  one  fact  that  overshadows 
all  others  is  that  our  national  legislature 
has  definitely  committed  the  country 
to  a  vigorous,  even  an  intelligent,  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  The  Capitol  at 
Washington  has  that  proportion  of  blath- 
erers  which  is  one  of  the  penalties — and 
it  is  not  a  particularly  heavy  one — ^that 
we  pay  for  free  institutions.  Their 
blathering  may  impede  progress  some- 
what but  not  for  long,  for  the  mass  of  the 
members  of  Congress  are  working  ser- 
iously in  the  Nation's  interest.  The  ob- 
structors are  always  the  noisiest  and  so 
gain  most  of  the  publicity;  the  earnest, 
patriotic  members  do  little  but  vote 
and  work  and  so  we  seldom  hear  anything 
about  them.  But  they  make  their  pres- 
ence effectively  evident  on  every  im- 
portant roll-call. 

The  achievements  of  Congress  without 
able  leadership  within  itself  would  be 
the  more  remarkable  if  the  lack  were  not 
so  largely  supplied  from  the  White 
House.  The  President  still  dominates 
the  Government  in  all  its  branches  as  he 
has  dominated  it  ever  since  he  came  into 
office. 

War-time  Economy,  Real  and  False 

WE  MUST  save  and  economize 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
to  victory. 
General  and  rigid  economy  is  in  danger 
of  crippling  business  so  that  it  cannot 
pay  the  taxes  and  buy  the  bonds  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Both  these  slogans  in  limitless  forms 
attack  the  mind  of  the  citizen  who  is 
trying  to  conduct  his  affairs  so  as  to 
promote  the  public  good.  In  the  sea  of 
uncertainty  and  contradiction  there  is  at 
least  one  solid  rock  of  fact  to  stand  upon. 
When  the  world  is  in  need  of  food,  vVat 
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waste  of  it  is  a  crime  regardless  <rf  the 
price  of  the  food  or  the  wealth  or  poverty 
of  the  waster.  If  you  use  food  that  you 
usually  would  waste,  you  will  leave  more 
food  for  others.  In  former  days  it  was 
common  to  see  on  people's  tables  bread- 
boards bearing  the  motto  "Waste  not, 
want  not,"  on  which  each  person  cut  from 
the  loaf  only  as  much  as  he  wanted.  This 
would  not  be  a  bad  habit  to  revive.  A 
recent  study  of  the  food  at  St.  Paul's 
School  in  Concord,  N.H.,  showed  that  in  a 
school  year  the  350  boys  with  the  masters 
and  help  sent  more  than  three  tons 
{6.5 1 3  pounds)  of  bread  away  from  the 
table.  The  corresponding  leavings  in  most 
households  are  wasted.  In  this  case  the 
bread  was  sent  to  an  orphan  asylum,  but 
the  amount  gives  some  indication  of  our 
national  habits.  But  saving  does  not 
mean  the  hoarding  or  hysterical  buying 
of  foodstuffs  in  larger  quantities  than 
needed  which  frightens  people  and  upsets 
prices,  it  only  means  do  not  throw  away 
anything  that  has  food  value. 

About  the  waste  of  food  there  can  be 
no  question.     It  is  a  treasonable  act. 

There  is  one  other  clear  duty.  Those 
who  can  should  buy  Government  bonds. 
But  with  what  money?  Shpuld  a  man 
who  owns  a  railroad  bond  sell  it  and  buy 
a  Government  bond  instead?  Obviously 
if  this  process  went  on  to  any  degree  the 
railroads  would  fmd  themselves  in  serious 
difficulties  and  one  of  the  agencies  which 
the  Government  most  counts  upon  to  do 
its  part  in  the  war  would  be  crippled. 
This  would  not  help  matters  any. 
Suppose,  on  the  other  ihand,  that  a  man 
refrained  from  getting  a  new  automobile 
and  bought  Government  bonds  instead. 
In  this  case  the  action  would  probably 
be  beneficial,  not  because  the  automobile 
industrv  is  less  valuable  than  the  railroad 
industry,  but  because  the  money  that 
the  citi/en  lends  the  Government  or  its 
equivalent  will  be  spent  fbr  automobiles 
by  the  (iovernment.  In  one  case  the 
machine  would  have  been  a  pleasure  car 
that  would  not  help  conduct  the  war, 
whereas  in  the  other  it  would  be  a  truck 
that  had  military  use.  In  both  cases 
the  underlying  idea  is  the  same.    An 


industry  that  is  doing  war  work  shoukl 
be  supported. 

But  how  about  new  clothes?  Suppose 
that  a  man  and  his  family  saved  $1,000 
on  their  clothes  and  invested  it  in  Govern- 
ment bonds?  The  money  would  go  to 
some  war  work  and  be  useful.  So  far  so 
good.  But  what  would  become  of  the 
tailors  and  dressmakers?  If  a  general 
and  drastic  economy  came  over  the 
Nation's  dress,  many  of  these  people 
would  be  out  of  employment.  The 
businesses  would  cease  to  pay  taxes. 
The  employees  might  become  public 
charges,  for  the  dressmakers  and  tailors 
probably  could  not  be  transferred  in 
large  numbers  to  profitable  and  useful 
war  work.  And  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  People  who  are  engaged  in 
work  which  in  no  wise  helps  conduct  the 
war  have  no  theoretical  argument  against 
being  curtailed  in  their  activities  by 
popular  economy.  But  practically,  if 
they  are  thrown  out  of  their  peace-time 
employment  without  gaining  a  war-time 
substitute,  the  community  in  which 
they  live  is  bound  to  suffer.  The  great 
task  before  every  Government  in  war 
time  is  to  transfer  energies  from  peace- 
time pursuits  to  war  work  without  wreck- 
ing industry  and  causing  poverty  and 
distress,  and  to  change  back  again  when 
war  is  over.  It  is  only  by  a  well  worked 
out  plan  of  universal  service  for  men  and 
industry  that  the  necessary  transfer  of 
energies  can  be  even  approximate!  v 
effected.  It  is  true  that  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  had  been  studying  this  problem 
for  some  time  before  war  came  and  Con- 
gress had  enacted  measures  which  in  time 
would  have  given  us  some  preparation 
for  the  change,  but  the  measures  had  not 
had  time  to  have  any  practical  effect 
beyond  educating  a  certain  number  of 
people  in  the  elements  of  the  problem. 
As  in  most  everything  else  in  this  war 
our  theories,  preparations,  and  practice 
must  be  worked  out  altogether  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity.  In  this  work- 
ing out  the  citizen  in  his  individual  capa- 
city can  be  sure  of  at  least  two  funda- 
mental facts:    He  will  be  doing  a  service 
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to  his  country  if  he  produces  or  saves 
food.  Whatever  money  he  gives  to  the 
Government  either  by  paying  taxes  or 
buying  bonds  he  can  feel  sure  will  be 
profitably  used  in  employing  American 
labor  and  machinery  and  in  keeping 
industry  ^ng  and  helping  win  the  war. 
In  general,  the  same  is  true  of  all  money 
given  to  the  Red  Cross  and  similar  enter- 
prises. 

I  n  war  time,  business  ought  not  to  be 
"as  usual."  It  ought  to  be  adapted  to 
war  as  far  as  possible.  The  money  that 
you  give  the  Government,  being  with- 
drawn from  the  peaceful  purposes  for 
which  you  used  it  and  utilized  by  the 
Government  for  war  purposes,  will  help 
force  the  adaptation.  But  a  cessation  of 
trade  in  those  industries  which  cannot 
adapt  themselves  to  war  work  is  likely  to 
cause  more  harm  than  good.  This  is 
equally  true  of  a  too  rapid  decline  in  the 
demand  for  the  normal  products  of  those 
trades  that  can  change^if  the  decline  is 
more  rapid  than  they  can  meet  by  adap- 
tation of  their  facilities  to  war  conditions. 


The  War  and  the  Budget  System 

SENATOR  KENYON  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  war  situation  to 
propose  a  change  in  our  fiscal 
system  which  would  be  valuable  at  all 
times,  but  which  is  especially  needed 
in  the  present  crisis.  This  bill  provides 
that  the  United  States  immt-diately 
adopt  the  budget  s\stem.  His  argu- 
ments possess  a  logic  that  is  overwhelm- 
ing. The  American  people,  in  the  next 
two  or  three  \'ears.  will  have  to  submit 
to  taxation  upon  an  enormous  scale — 
a  scale  which,  even  a  \L'ar  3^0,  we  would 
hardly  have  regarded  as  remotely  pos- 
sible. These  taxes  will  be  oppressive 
to  most  citizens,  but  upon  certain  ele- 
ments in  ourpopulation  they  will  rest  with 
almost  crushing  force.  We  shall  pay 
them  willingly,  but  we  have  at  least  the 
right  to  demand  that  the  money  shall 
be  spent  with  economy  and  intelligence. 
But  it  cannot  be  so  spent  under  the 
haphazard  system  which  has  prevailed 
in  this  country  for  the  last  fifty  years. 


The  United  States  is  entering  the  war 
without  a  budget  system,  a  scheme 
of  fmancial  operations  which  exists  in 
practically  every  other  government  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Kenyon's  bill  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
containing  representatives  from  Senate 
and  House  and  the  Cabinet,  which  shall 
adopt  a  workable  budget  plan.  1 1 
also  suggests  the  essential  ideas  which 
shall  be  incorporated  in  the  prop>osed 
system.  In  the  first  place,  private  mem- 
bers of  Congress  shall  no  longer  have  the 
right  to  introduce  bills  carrying'  money 
appropriations,  nor  to  propose  amend- 
ments increasing  appropriations  asked 
for  by  the  Executive.  The  function  of 
Congress,  so  far  as  financial  legislation 
is  concerned,  is  to  grant,  or  refuse  to 
grant,  money  supplies  requested  by 
those  officials  whose  business  it  is  to 
conduct  the  Government.  That  is  the 
function  of  the  legislative  body  in  every 
country  except  the  United  States.  Under 
this  new  plan  the  President  every  year 
will  come  to  Congress  with  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  cost  of  administration 
for  the  next  twelve  months.  Congress 
can  examine  these  estimates  in  the  most 
critical  spirit,  reduce  them  if  It  so  sees 
fit.  and  even  refuse  to  grant  them  at  all. 
The  only  thing  it  should  not  do  is  to 
increase  them  or  add  new  proposals. 
Under  this  s\stem  responsibility  for  the 
financial  system  is  definitely  fixed,  in- 
stead of  being  scattered  in  dozens  of 
places  as  it  is  now. 


I^bor   and    the  War 

IK  ENGLAN'n.  Russia.  Germany, 
France — in  all  the  fighting  coun- 
tries— the  struggle  for  victory  has 
been  impaired  by  strikes  and  labor  dis- 
putes. And  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  our  activities  would  be  similarly  im- 
paired. It  is  a  noteworthy  thing,  there- 
fore, that  the  American- Federation  of 
l^bor  agrees  that  no  strikes  shall  be 
called  while  the  war  lasts,  and  that 
plans  have  been  adopted  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
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for  The  C5tabli?ihment  of  committees  of 
employers  and  labor  representatives  in 
every  industrial  centre  to  influence  capital 
and  labor  to  submit  its  differences  to 
Arbit  ration - 

With  plans  adopted  for  fighting  the 
war  by  selective  conscription,  which  will 
leave  the  needed  working  man  at  his  task, 
the  obligations  on  ihe  part  of  labor  are 
more  clearly  evident,  and  there  arc  indi- 
cations that  they  are  to  be  fairly  met.  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  is  doing  effec- 
tive work  as  chairman  of  the  l^bor  Com- 
mittee of  the  Nalional  Defense  Council. 

In  England,  munition  workers  arc 
enrolled  as  volunteers  and  are  assigned 
by  the  Government  to  points  where  they 
are  most  needed.  The  operation  of  the 
railroads  is  under  governmental  direc- 
tion, and  even  dock  workers  arc  enrolled 
in  the  national  service.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether,  in  this  vast  country 
with  its  varied  interesls,  the  freer  method 
that  is  being  followed  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful. 


"Americanization"  Now  Nalional 

THE  new  attention  which  Ameri- 
cans are  everywhere  giving  to 
our  alien  population  is  one  of 
the  bcnefici.il  effects  of  the  present  crisis. 
No  event  in  our  history  has  ever  put  to 
so  severe  a  test  the  conglomerate  ele- 
ments of  which  Ihe  American  people  is 
composed-  To  a  great  extent  tins  mix- 
ture is  a  new  national  phenomenon. 
We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  United 
Slates  as  a  melting  pot  that  we  have 
gained  the  idea  that  the  American 
nation  has  always  been  a  heterogeneous 
IKople.  In  fact  immigration,  in  the 
variegated  aspect  which  wc  see  to-day, 
is  a  comparatively  recent  growth — a 
matter  of  not  much  more  than  iwenty- 
fivc  years.  The  pefiple  who  fought  on 
both  sides  in  ihc  Civil  War  represented 
practically  the  same  races  thai  had 
fought  the  Kcvolut)<»n;  in  both  crises 
the  Anglo-Saxon  element  enormously 
preponderated.  A  few  statistics  show 
this  conclusively.    Our  alien  population 
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in  i8(x>  was  about  ii  per  cent.,  tsit 
this    more    than     half     was     English- 
speaking,  having  come  from  the  British   ■ 
Isles.     At  present  our  foreign-bom  popu- 
lation is  about   K'j  per  cent.,  the  great 
mass  of  which  is  not   English-speaking. 
but  is  drawn  from  southern  and  south-   ^ 
eastern  Europe.    The  only  large  masses   ■ 
in  i860  who  did  not  use  English  as  their 
native  tongue  were  the  Germans,  and 
these  Germans,  neariy  all  of  them  from   fl 
the   south    of    Germany — the    Prussian   " 
clement  was  negligible — sympathized  en- 
tirely  with   our  national   ideals.     Now. 
however,  the  mass  of  our  foreign-born 
population  not  only  docs  not  speak  Eng- 
lish,  but  it   represents  an  entirely  ne*' 
element  in  our  national  composite,  and 
it  has  little  comprehension  of  American 
political  or  social  standards. 

For*lhis  reason  the  movement  which 
is  now  spreading  all  over  the  country, 
for  the  Americanization  of  aliens,  should 
receive  the  utmost  encouragement.  In 
numerous  cities.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, commercial  clubs,  civic  associa- 
tions, women's  ornnnizalions,  and  large 
employers  of  lab<»r  have  now  joined 
in  a  nation-wide  movement  lo  help 
incorporate  these  alien  peoples  into  the 
American  economic  and  political  order. 
".•\mericanizalitin  days"  are  becr>ming 
practically  fixed  holidays  all  over  the 
land.  I  he  chief  emphasis  laid,  in  all  these 
places,  and  rightly  so.  is  on  the  necessity 
of  learning  English.  The  sweep  which 
the  movement  is  making  indicates  that 
we  arc  about  to  remedy  one  of  our 
greatest  national  shortcomings,  our  neg- 
lect of  our  foreign-born  peoples. 


The  Coal  Bill 
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OUSEHOLDERS  who  arc  pay- 
ing more,  than  ever  before  for 
coat,  and  who  have  been  unable 
to  get  their  usual  winter's  supply  at 
present  summer  rates,  can  take  some 
hope  from  recent  reports  of  the  Federal 
Trade  (j>mmission  And  public  ulilitx 
companies  which  liave  found  Lhcir  doubled 
coal  bill  eating  up  the  margin  of  profit 
from  their  fixed  incomes  may  get  some 
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relief  as  a  result  of  the  Commission's 
investigation  of  conditions  in  the  coal 
trade.  It  found  that  there  was  no 
justification  for  the  increase  in  price 
that  anthracite  miners  were  making; 
and  bituminous  producers  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  taking  advantage 
ot  the  situation  to  make  up  for  low  profits 
of-past  years. 

The  Commission  finds  that  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  mines  is  ample. 
Lack  of  transportation  facilities  has  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  advance  in 
prices,  and  this  is  expected  to  be  rem- 
edied by  measures  taken  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  The  Trade 
Commission  thinks  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  exempt  miners  from  the 
conscription  law  in  order  to  avoid  the 
experience  of  Great  Britain.  It  thinks 
that  under  war-time  conditions  it  may 
become  the  duty  of  the  Government 
not  only  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
bituminous  coal,  but  also  to  establish 
the  prices  to  be  paid  by  different  classes 
of  customers.  Regarding  anthracite,  it 
said:  "The  independent  operators  have 
realized  that  the  situation  calls  for 
public -spirited  action  on  their  part, 
and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  reduce 
their  present  prices  to  moderate  levels 
for  the  season  and  cooperate  in  every 
way  with  the  Commission."  Agents  of 
the  Commission  are  keeping  careful 
watch  of  the  situation  in  the  different 
fields  and  will  report  on  the  working  out 
of  plans  formulated  to  better  conditions. 

The  position  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  this  matter  is  based  on  the 
view  that  "at  a  time  like  the  present,  ex- 
cessive profits  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  extorted  from  the  public  by  pro- 
ducers or  distributors  of  any  prime 
necessity  of  life."  Few  will  dispute  the 
reasonableness  of  this  view,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  Congress  will  delegate 
sufficient  power  to  see  that  it  is  carried 
out  if  necessary.  And  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  reasoning  will  change  much 
when  peace  comes,  cither.  A  modern 
war  makes  organic  changes  in  a  country. 
Neither  mentally  nor  economically  can 


it  return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  The  times 
before  war  never  come  back  again, 
and  the  wise  man  does  not  count  on 
them  but  figures  on  a  changed  future. 


Success  with  Radium  in  Cancer 

IN  A  recent  address.  Dr.  James 
Ewing,  professor  of  pathology  in 
Cornell  University,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  American  authorities 
on  cancer,  sounds  a  new  warning  on  the 
use  of  radium.  Professor  Ewing's  warn- 
ing is  quite  different,  however,  from  the 
numerous  statements  on  this  subject 
which  have  met  our  eyes  in  recent  years. 
This  distinguished  scientist  believes  that 
the  American  medical  profession  should 
not  be  warned  against  the  use  of  radium, 
but  against  the  physicians  who  have 
been  denouncing  this  treatment.  That 
is,  we  should  be  warned  against  the 
Warners.  The  advocates  of  radium,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Ewing,  are  not  the 
ones  who  are  doing  the  harm,  but  those 
who  are  talking  against  it, 

"While  in  some  quarters,"  says  he, 
"unwarranted  hopes  have  possibly  been 
aroused  by  the  initial  results  of  radium 
treatment,  I  am  able  to  find  in  recent 
accredited  medical  literature  no  exag- 
gerated statements  of  its  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  public  has  been  re- 
peatedly warned  against  radium  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer,  with  serious  damage 
to  patients  undergoing  such  treatment 
and  to  others  who  might  benefit  from  it." 
Naturally  Dr.  Ewing  does  not  main- 
tain, as  no  respectable  authority  has 
ever  maintained,  that  radium  can  cure 
all  kinds  of  cancer  in  all  stages  of  its 
progress.  It  has  its  particular  field — 
a  field  which,  Dr.  Ewing  reports,  is  much 
more  extensive  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Practically  all  experimenters 
have  demonstrated  the  one  basic  fact — 
that  radium  does  destroy  the  cancer  cell 
without  producing  an^  disintegrating 
effect  upon  normal  tissue.  The  radium 
molecule  is  the  only  agent  known  to 
man  which  succeeds  in  doing  this.  Of 
that  supremely  important  fact  there  is 
no  longer  the  sli^test  raonv  <w  4'cm.Va.. 
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I  hat  is  to  say,  if  the  radium  rays  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  every  cancer 
cell,  thi&  scourge  would  vanish  frnin  the 
world.  The  reasons  that  the  use  does 
ihjI  always  succeed  are  many  and  loo 
intricate  for  dtrscrtplion  in  tliis  place. 
But  Dr.  Ewing's  paper  presents  the  re- 
cords of  so  many  positive  cures,  and  cures 
of  cancers  usually  regarded  as  hopeless 
and  inoperable,  thai  we  must  Onally 
conclude  that  medical  science  has  ob- 
tained a  powerful  weapon  in  its  strugj^Ie 
with  this  disease.  The  great  point  is 
that  the  element  of  time  has  now  pro- 
nounced on  ihc  side  of  radium.  When 
the  discussion  ran  high,  four  years  ago. 
most  of  the  cures  were  recent  and  suf- 
(icient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the\  were  permanent. 
Now  sufficient  time  has  elapsed.  There 
are  to-day  plenty  of  cases,  some  of  them 
involving  advanced  inoperable  tumors, 
in  which  the  patients  have  remained 
ci>mpletely  cured  for  four  and  five  years. 
The  most  striking  case  is  that  of  Dr. 
Robert  Abbe,  in  New  York,  Anwrica's 
piiineer'in  the  use  of  radium,  who  ha<  a 
case  that  has  remained  cured  for  eleven 
years.  On  the  other  hand  there  have 
been  many  cases  where  the  cure  has 
proved  to  be  only  temporary. 


California's  War  on  1  yphoid  Carriers 

THE  State  of  California,  which 
ranks  high  for  the  efficiency  of 
its  health  and  sanitation  work. 
is  now  vigorously  attacking  what  is 
perhaps  the  mast  baffling  problem  in  the 
quarantine  of  contagious  disease — that 
of  the  healthy  carriers  of  germs.  For 
the  mosi  dangerous  carrier  of  con- 
tagious disease  is  the  healthy  human 
being.  We  now  know  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  our  population,  though 
they  themselves  never  have  the  sick- 
ness under  considcraiinn.  act  as  inter- 
mediary agents  in  scattering  it  broad- 
cast The  fact  that  these  men  and 
women  never  show  any  symptoms  ihem- 
Mrlves  constitutes  the  whole  problem,  for 
it  greatly  decreases  the  chances  of  dis- 
coveting  who  they  Jire.     We  have  nearly 


all  heard  about  the  adventures  of  T.yphoid 
Mary  in  New  York,  a  cook  who  never 
had  the  slightest  traces  of  typhoid  her- 
self, but,  in  her  |>crcgrmations  from 
kitchen  to  kitchen,  infected  several 
hundred  people  and  caused  many  deaths. 
But  New  York  has  also  its  Tv-photd 
Margarets  and  lyphoid  Annas  and 
Typhoid  Williamscs  whose  activities  cffll- 
sianily  harass  the  health  officers.  The 
State  Department  of  Health  recently 
dtsoivered  a  milkman  who  had  given  the 
disease  to  more  than  two  hundred  vic- 
tims, and  Floston  has  just  run  down 
a  trained  nurse  who  for  some  lime  has 
been  freely  distributirg  typhoid  bacilli 
among  her  patients.  California's  in- 
terest has  been  amused  by  the  case  of  an 
entirely  healthy  woman  who  made  ice 
cream  for  a  picnic,  the  imme<iiare  con- 
sequence of  which  was  twenty-three 
cases  of  typhoid  and  three  deaths.  It 
is  now  known  that  diphtheria  is  com- 
municarcd  by  healthy  human  carriers, 
pneumonia  is  likewise  under  serious 
suspicion,  and  there  is  a  probability  that 
they  pla>cd  a  part  in  the  recent  spread  of 
infantile  paralysis. 

California,  as  soon  as  it  detects  a 
typhoid  carrier,  now  gives  him  his  lib- 
erty only  on  specific  terms.  It  is  the 
people  whose  hands  touch  food,  such 
as  cooks,  dealers,  nurses,  milkmen,  and 
the  like,  that  arc  only  or  chiefly  to  be 
feared.  The  new  regulations,  therefore, 
provide  that  all  convicted  typhoid  car- 
riers must  make  a  written  agreement 
that  they  will  take  no  part  in  handling 
food,  or  participate  in  the  management 
(if  a  boarding  house,  a  restaurant,  or  a 
food  store.  Thc>  must  notify  the  Health 
Department  of  chanj;es  of  address,  must 
report  twice  a  year,  must  notify  of  all 
cases  of  lyphoid  with  which  they  come 
into  contact,  must  agree  tu  take  unusual 
sanitan.'  precautions  with  their  persons, 
and  must  submit  to  examinaiitms  on 
request.  If  they  violate  any  of  these 
rules  they  are  deprived  of  their  liberty 
and  kept  constantly  under  surveillance. 
These  measures  may  seem  a  harsh  inter- 
ference with  personal  liberty,  but  the 
innocent    carriers  of   typhoid   arc   now 
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the  only  agencies,  in  enlightened  com- 
munities, that  prevent  the  eradication  of 
this  disease. 


How  America  Neglects  its  Women 

AN  INVESTIGATION  just  com- 
pleted by  the  Children's  Bureau, 
^  conducted  by  Dr.  Grace  L. 
Meigs,  calls  attention  again  to  one  of 
the  most  serious  blemishes  upon  the 
American  nation.  That  is  the  large 
death  rate  in  the  United  States  from 
puerperal  fever.  We  rank  in  this  regard 
fourteenth  among  the  world's  represen- 
tative nations,  only  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land surpassing  our  bad  eminence,  in 
the  year  1913,  the  one  whose  records 
were  studied  by  Dr.  Meigs,  childbed 
fever  caused  more  deaths  among  Amer- 
ican women  from  1 5  to  44  years  old  than 
any  other  disease  except  tuberculosis. 
In  the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States — which  covers  only  a  small  part 
of  our  territorj- — there  were  4.542  deaths 
from  this  form  of  blood  poisoning. 

A  nation  that  neglects  the  welfare  of 
its  women  and  children  to  this  degree 
lacks  certain  of  the  essentials  of  a  decent 
and  self-respecting  community,  and  the 
efforts  which  are  now  being  made  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  to  circulate  the  facts 
and  to  secure  reforms  should  receive 
encouragement.  The  sad  fact  is  ihat 
these  deaths  are  entirely  unnecessary. 
The  cause  of  puerperal  fever  is  well 
known,  and  the  infection  can  be  pre- 
vented by  the  most  elementary  surgical 
precautions.  The  thousands  of  women 
whose  lives  are  lost  every  year  are, 
therefore,  the  innocent  victim^  of  a 
carelessness  among  physicians,  and  es- 
pecially among  ignorant  midwives,  and 
it  is  little  less  than  criminal.  This  re- 
proach rests  with  particular  heaviness 
upon  the  United  States,  for  one  of 
America's  greatest  contributions  to  medi- 
cal science  is  the  demonstration  that 
puerperal  fever  is  a  contagious  disease. 
This  picmeer  work  was  the  achievement  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  his  famous  paper 
on  this  subject,  published  m  i^),  hav- 
ing made  hb  name  as  famous  in  medical 


annals  as  his  imaginative  writings  have 
made  it  famous  in  polite  literature.  Dr. 
Holmes's  discovery  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished in  that  he  detected  the 
contagiousness  of  this  disease  thirty 
years  before  the  laws  of  contagion  were 
understood.  The  work  of  the  Hungar- 
ian. Semmelweiss,  who,  four  years  after 
Holmes,  startled  Europe  by  proclaiming 
the  same  ideas,  forms  one  of  the  great 
romances  and  one  of  the  great  tragedies 
of  medical  history.  Semmelweiss  was 
so  ridiculed  and  persecuted  for  his  con- 
viction that  he  finally  landed  in  a  mad 
house,  where  he  died.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  a  monument  was  erected  in 
recognition  of  his  work  in  Budapest, 
^'cl  apparenth'  the  United  States  has  not 
yet  adopted  the  lessons  taught  by  one  of 
its  own  citizens  and  by  this  brilliant 
Hungarian. 


Where   Suicides  are  Most   Frequent 

WHY  is  it  that  people  commit 
suicide  in  one  part  of  the 
country  more  than  in  another? 
That  the  "incidence"  of  suicide  has  a 
definite  geographical  distribution  is 
brought  out  by  the  statistical  studies  of 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  lloffmrn.  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Compan\'.  These 
tables  show  that  if  you  live  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  the  chances  are  much 
greater  that  \'ou  will  take  xour  own  life 
than  if  you  live  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard! 
The  most  suicidal  city  in  the  United 
States  is  San  Diego,  Calif.,  which  had  a 
suicide  rate  in  1915  of  6^.'^  per  too.ooo 
people;  the  least  is  Holjoke,  Mass., 
where  the  rate  for  the  same  \'ear  was  3.1. 
In  100  cities  the  suicide  rate  for  191^ 
was  20.3  per  loo.ooo  people.  Figures 
running  back  ten  years  show  precisely 
the  same  order  of  precedence  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  East- 
em  states  have  the  lowest  rate — from 
1910  to  1914  it  was  16.5 — the  Southern 
states  come  next,  and  then  the  rate  in- 
creases progressively  as  one  goes  West, 
reaching  the  highest  rate  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  especially  in.  California, 
where  people  have  a  ^ea.t«  \ftMiKM.-i 


to  kill  theinstilves  than  anywhere  el&u. 
Why  is  it  that  only  19  per  100.000  took 
their  own  hves  in  New  York  in  1915. 
while  in  San  Francisco  ^5  per  10Q.000 
rnded  all  their  troubles  this  way?  In 
Sacramento  the  rate  was  51,  and  in 
Boston  only  18,  and  in  PillsburK  U 
Certain  explanations  come  immedi- 
ately to  mind.  California  attracts  many 
invalids,  and  despondency  over  their 
physical  condition  may  increase  the 
suicide  percentage  of  the  state.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  states  also 
draw  thousands  of  men  who  arc  seeking 
their  f<irtunes — ^and  a  lar^je  pri>i)orIion 
fail  in  the  que^t.  A  comparison  table 
produced  by  Or.  lIofTman  substantiates 
this  idea.  The  bankruptcy  courts  show 
that  the  fewest  business  failures  are 
recorded  in  the  Rastem  slates,  whereas 
the)'  arc  most  numerous  in  the  Pacific 
region — precisely  where  suicides  are 
fewest  and  most  numerous.  1  hat  there 
may  be  snme  connection  between  these 
two  facts  is  not  improbable.  Ilie  Kast 
and  S*>uth  arc  more  settled  in  their  wav^s, 
less  subject  to  sudden  business  and  social 
upheavals,  and  consequently  more  the 
home  of  steadv-poing  people.  The  West 
is  more  adventurous  and  still  attracts  a 
considerable  number  of  people  whose 
varying  temperaments  and  varying  for- 
tunes mi^ht  easily  explain  its  greater 
lendencv  to  self-murder. 


We  Regain  a  Rich  Empire  in  Oregon 

THE  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
0>urt  revesting  in  the  Federal 
Government  the  possession  of 
more  than  two  million  acres  of  lands  in 
Oregon  indicates,  among  other  things, 
that  the  era  of  land-grabbing  has  passed 
in  the  United  Stales.  It  also  proves 
again  that  our  Supreme  Court  may  be 
depended  upon  in  the  long  run  to  protect 
popular  rights  from  the  encroachments 
of  those  corporations  and  individuals 
who  arc  seeking  special  privileges.  The 
fact  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
ha^  thus  been  called  upon  to  surrender 
this  rich  territorial  empire,  which  ii 
Aj.t /;i(rt.«e<i'rd  in  apparent  security  since 


i8()(>,  ctcarty  indicated  that  this  natiun 
has  entered  a  new  political  era. 

riie  story  of  this  great  land  grant  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  most  of  the  others 
that  were  made  in  this  country  in  the 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  Civil 
War.  In  order  to  open  to  settlement  the 
Western  domain  and  especially  the  rich 
lands  that  bordered  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Congress  adopted  the  policy  of  sub- 
sidizing the  railroads  with  cnorr.  ous 
land  grants.  The  terms  upon  which  th,* 
grants  were  made  were  in  praciicalU  all 
cases  the  same.  The  railroads  could 
sell  only  to  "actual  settlers. "  at  ni»  higher 
prices  than  S^i.^oan  acre  and  in  no  larger 
amounts  than  a  quarter  section  to  each 
purchaser. 

The  extent  to  which  these  agreem«)ts 
were  violated  is  a  familiar  story.  Several 
years  ago.  because  the  value  of  the  lands 
had  enormously  increased  and  the  d»s 
mand  fur  them  had  become  daily  morv 
active,  the  Southern  Pacific  decided, 
like  a  wise  landlord,  to  hold  its  lands 
intact  for  several  years,  in  order  in 
realize  the  complete  value  of  the  un- 
earned increment.  At  that  time  it  had 
2.^00.000  acres  undisposed  of — tnuch 
of  it  the  highest  grade  limber  and  agri- 
cultural land  and  much  of  it  underlaid 
*4lh  precious  mineral.?.  The  Slate  Of 
Oregon  protested  that  this  \iolated  the 
contract  made  with  the  Covemmeni  in 
1866,  .  and  memoriali/cd  C^ingress  to 
bring  suit. 

The  litigation,  which  has  bsted  for 
ten  years,  has  been  a  compliLatecl  one. 
The  decision  recently  rendered  prac- 
tically settles  the  case  on  the  terms  of 
the  Cffamberlain-Ferris  bill,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  which  is  now  alUrmed. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  Federal  Gm'ern- 
mcnt  regams  possession  of  this  rich  and 
beautiful  domain  which  will  now  be 
opened  to  settlement.  As  the  land  is 
sold,  ilie  Government  will  pay  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  its  $2.w  an  acre— to 
which,  according  to  the  terms  of  its 
original  grant,  it  is  legally  entitled.  Bui 
the  pri»pcrty  will  yield  much  more 
than  iliai'.  and  the  resiilue.  after  paying 
the  taxes  that  have  been  accumulating 
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during  the  pendency  of  the  lawsuit,  will 
go  into  several  funds.  The  State  of 
Oregon  will  obtain  25  p)er  cent,  to  be 
used  for  state  educational  purposes; 
the  county  treasuries  will  receive  25 
per  cent,  for  common  schools,  highways, 
and  bridges;  the  Federal  Government  will 
keep  40  per  cent.,  which  will  go  into  the 
general  reclamation  fund,  and  the  re- 
maining 10  per  cent,  wilt  be  needed 
for  expenses  in  selling  the  land.  From 
all  points  of  view,  the  outcome  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  litigations  in  our  his- 
tory seems  satisfactory  and  just. 


What  a  College  Education  is  Worth 

DEAN  HOLMES,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  after 
spending  months  gathering  sta- 
tistics and  reducing  them  to  orderly  form, 
has  discovered  that  the  money  value  of 
four  years  at  college  is  $20,000,  or  a 
financial  return  of  1^5,000  for  every  year 
so  spent.  Dean  Holmes's  investigations 
reveal  the  fact,  which  at  first  seems  a 
little  disconcerting  to  the  advocates  of 
university  training,  that  the  average 
earnings  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  amount  to 
$1,187  a  year,  not  quite  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week.  But  the  situation  bright- 
ens for  the  colleges  when  we  learn  that 
the  average  earnings  of  the  non-college 
man  are  only  $518 — not  ten  dollars  a 
week.  The  difference  between  these 
two  sums  is  S669,  and,  since  the  average 
man  lives  thirty  years  after  leaving  col- 
lege, his  financial  reward  for  four  years 
of  more  or  less  arduous  undergraduate 
toil  is  evidently  something  more  than 
$30,000. 

Some  time  ago  an  ingenious  predecessor 
of  IX-an  Holmes  submitted  to  scientific 
scrutiny  the  legend  that  college  vale- 
dictorians always  come  to  some  dis- 
graceful end — that  a  high  stand  in 
scholarship  necessarily  sentenced  the 
student  to  failure  in  life.  Dean  Holmes 
found  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  high- 
stand  men  almost  invariably  made  suc- 
cesses in  the  world ;  his  records  presented 
a  brge  aggregation  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
men  who  were  serving  as  bank  presidents, 


leading  physicians  and  lawyers,  accom- 
plished men  of  business,  and  even  as 
politicians  and  statesmen.  And  now 
Dean  Holmes  upsets  another  myth  by 
showing  that,  small  as  are  the  average 
earnings  of  university  graduates,  they 
are  twice  as  large  as  the  earnings  of 
non-graduates. 


Organ  Music  for  Children 

IN  THESE  days  when  the  "utili- 
zation of  plant"  and  the  question 
of  "overhead  charges"  are  so 
much  engaging  the  attention  of  effici- 
ency enthusiasts,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. d(x;s  well  to  call  attention  to  one 
great  natitmal  enterprise  in  which  in- 
vested capital  is  extensively  wasted. 
There  are  now  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion churches  in  America,  many  of  them 
splendid  in  their  architecture,  furnish- 
ings, and  ornamentation.  Most  contain 
fine  organs.  Why  are  these  organs  being 
used  only  a  few  hours  in  the  week? 
Near  these  churches  live  about  fifteen 
million  children,  most  of  whom  now  de- 
pend for  the  gratification  of  their  musical 
taste' upon  the  ragtime  of  the  moving- 
picture  pianos  and  the  hand  organs  and 
hurd\'-gurdies  of  the  streets. 

Dr.  Claxton  suggests  that,  in  every 
community,  one  church,  for  perhaps  one 
hour  each  week,  might  open  its  doors  to 
the  children,  rich  and  poor  alike.  This 
time  would  be  devoted  to  a  musical 
programme  which  would  consist  of 
selections  particularly  suitable  and  pleas- 
ing to  children.  It  would  be,  in  short,  a 
cliildren's  concert ;  adults  might  be  wel- 
come, but  only  as  guests  of  the  children. 
Anything  formal  or  didactic,  which ' 
might  tend  to  keep  children  away,  or 
remind  them  of  the  schoolroom,  should 
be  avoided.  The  time  selected  for  the 
concerts  should  be  the  hour  when  most 
school  children,  messenger  boys,  shop 
girls,  and  the  like  would  find  it  most 
convenient  to  attend.  The  proceeding 
should  not  last  for  more  than  one  hour 
and  the  children  should  feel  free  to  come 
and  go  whenever  Xhc^  v^sa-wA.-^  v.^ 
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that  would  prevent  them  from  becoming 
restless  and  uneasy.  In  this  way  thous- 
ands might  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  best  music  at  times  when 
they  are  now  playing  in  dirty  streets  or 
in  surroundings  even  more  sordid.  The 
expense  would  be  inconsequential,  per- 
haps a  little  wear  on  pews  and  cushions; 
and  the  presence  of  ushers  would  prevent 


disorder.  Most  organists  are  music  lovers 
and  would  probably  give  this  extra  time 
for  a  little  additional  pay,  and  there  are 
probably  other  musicians,  professional 
and  amateur,  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  musical  education  of  children  to  offer 
their  services  free.  Dr.  Qaxton's  plan 
presents  a  good  chance  for  music  lovers 
and  children  lovers  to  get  together. 


MR.  A.  j.  HEMPHILL  ON  WISE 
INVESTING 

[Every  month  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  an  article  o:t 
htvestnunts  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom.] 


MR.  ALEXANDER  J. 
HEMPHILL  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  the  largest  trust 
company  in  the  world.  He  believes  that 
the  most  important  point  that  should  be 
taken  into  account  before  investing  funds 
in  the  securities  of  any  company,  particu- 
larly a  new  company,  is  the  ability  of  the 
management  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Hemphill  began  his  business  career 
in  the  transportation  field,  being  early 
employed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
One  of  his  first  investment  experiences 
was  with  money  of  his  mother's.  Re- 
garding it  he  says: 

"  1  bought  for  her  mostly  first-mortgage 
railroad  bonds,  and  the  investment 
proved  to  be  very  successful.  The  point 
to  be  considered  there  was  conservation 
of  the  income,  so  safety  of  the  investment 
was  required.  Because  of  my  position  in 
the  transportation  field,  and  from  talks 
with  officials,  I  was  able  to  tell  which 
bonds  were  the  best  and  made  the  in- 
vestment in  those,  largely  Pennsylvania 
issues." 

When  it  came  to  employing  his  own 
funds,  Mr.  Hemphill  followed  a  different 
course,  which  he  says  lesulted  in  his 
getting  some  costly  but  valuable  invest- 


"  I  had  gone  with  another  road,  where 
a  great  development '  boom  was  under 
way.  New  enterprises  were  springing 
up  along  the  line,  and  there  were  many 
opportunities  to  put  money  into  them. 
I  knew  about  these  new  enterprises  and 
knew  the  people  back  of  them,  but  I  lost 
much  of  the  money  I  put  in  them  never- 
theless. They  were  legitimate  proposi- 
tions, but  failed  for  lack  of  proper  man- 
agement. For  instance,  there  was  one 
that  I  recall,  a  brick-making  company. 
It  had  the  clay  to  make  the  bricks  but 
the  management  bought  the  wrong  kind 
of  machinery.  The  result  was  that  the 
company  went  underand  !  lost  my  money. 

"These  early  experiences  of  mine  were 
not  investments  but  speculations,  and 
it  was  probably  a  good  thing  for  me  that 
most  of  them  failed,  for  I  got  valuable 
investment  training  from  them. 

"In  considering  employment  of  funds 
in  any  concern,  the  greatest  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  ability  of  the 
management.  1  would  say  the  m(»t  im- 
portant consideration  in  any  investment 
is  management,  management,  manage- 
ment, and  again  management.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  that  it  is  honest; 
its  ability  in  that  particular  business 
dwuld  be  established.  Ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  wwth  oi  an  undertaking. 
1  should  say,  is  in  the  management. 


In  Pecrograd  During  the  Seven  Days 
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"And  money  should  not  be  put  into  a 
prc^xttition  just  because  the  name  of  a 
Senator  or  other  well-known  individual 
appears  in  it.  Nine  chances  out  of  ten 
they  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  busi- 
ness and  have  no  ability  that  is  valuable 
in  connection  with  it.  In  my  early 
experiences  1  knew  the  men  in  the  con- 
cerns, but  the  failures  came  because  those 
men  did  not  have  the  ability  necessary 
to  establish  the  companies  on  a  paying 
basis.  Under  able  management  they 
should  have  prospered. 

"  In  the  get-rich-quick  flotations,  which 
continue  to  flood  "the  market, 'there  is 
nothing  more  than  pKiper  management. 
People  go  into  them  because  of  the  high 
rt'tums  promised  and  make  absolutely 
no  inquiry  regarding  the  management. 


Hundreds  of  millions  a  year  would  be 
saved  if  people  investigated  the  manage- 
ment of  new  propositions.  Nine  out  of 
ten  of  them  fail.  Those  that  refer  to  the 
success  of  established  companies  as  an 
argument  for  their  own  success  should  be 
given  no  consideration  at  all  by  thepublic. 
That  is  a  bait  that  has  probably  caused 
the  loss  of  more  money  in  securities  than 
anything  else.  The  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company,  for  instance,  is 
one  of  those  most  often  referred  to  by 
promoters  of  new  inventions. 

"When  it  comes  to  employing  funds  in 
straight  investment  channels,  as  they 
should  be  where  safety  of  the  principal  is 
a  chief  consideration,  then  the  point 
to  consider  most  carefully  is  the  character 
of  the  house  which  offers  the  security." 


IN   PETROGRAD   DURING 
THE  SEVEN  DAYS 

An  Eye-Witness's  Story  of  What  He  Saw  and  Heard  in  the  Russian  Capital 
During  the  Historic  Week  of  the  Revolution 

BY 

ARNO   DOSCH-FLEUROr 

\Mr.  FUurot  was  in  Brusseh  in  1914  when  the  Germans  came  in,  and  be  has  been 
iince  iben  a  contributor  fritm  the  various  fronts  tolbe  World's  Work. — The  Hditors.] 


A  CROWD    of    ordinary     citizens 
/%      were  passing  in  front  of  the 
/  \     Singer  Building  on  the  Nevsky 
/      V   in  Petrograd  at  noon  Febru- 
"^        ^ary  25th,  Russian  time  (March 
loth)    stopping   occasionally    to   watch 
a  company  of  Cossacks  aimiably  rough- 
ing some  students  with  a  miscellaneous 
following    who    insisted    on    assembling 
across  the  street  before  the  wide,  sweep- 
ing colonnades  of  Kasan  Cathedral.    As 
the    Cossacks    trotted    through,    hands 
empty,   rifles   slung  on    shoulders,   the 
crowds  cheered,  the  Cossacks  laughed.    A 
few  tndley  cars  had  stopped,  though  not 
stalled,  and  groups  of  curious  onlookers 
had  crowded  in  for  a  grandstand  view. 


The  only  people  who  did  not  seem  inter- 
ested in  the  spectacle  were  hundreds  of 
women  with  shawls  over  their  heads  who 
had  been  standing  in  line  for  many  hours 
before  the  bread-shops  along  the  Cather- 
ine Canal. 

People  were  going  about  their  affairs 
up  and  down  the  Nevsky  without  being 
stopped,  and  sleighs  were  passing  con- 
stantly. Cossacks  and  a  few  companies 
of  infantrymen  were  beginning  to  appear 
on  the  side  streets  in  considerable  num- 
bers, but,  as  a  demonstration  over  the 
lack  of  bread  in  the  Russian  capital  had 
been  going  on  at  intervals  for  two  days 
with  very  little  violence,  people  were 
beginning  to  get  used  ta  vt.    l  -MViNtA. 
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from  the  direction  of  the  Mnika  Canal 
just  as  the  cannon  boon^ed  midday  and  I 
(ell  iuflicienily  unhurried  lo  cnrrcct  my 
watch.  Ihirn  I  hailed  a  British  (neneral 
in  uniform  who  had  arrived,  also  unim- 
peded, from  the  opposite  direction,  and 
wc  had  just  stopped  to  comment  on  the 
unusual  attitude  of  populace  and  Cos- 
sacks, when  there  was  a  sudden  rush  of 
people  around  the  comer  from  the  Cath- 
erine Canal  and  before  we  could  even 
reach  the  doubtful  protection  of  a  door- 
way a  company  of  mounted  police  charged 
around  the  comer  and  started  up  the 
Nevsky  on  the  sidewalk.  We  were 
obviously  harmless  onlookers,  fur-clad 
bourgeois,  but  the  police  plunsed  through 
at  a  hard  trot,  bare  sabres  llashing  in  the 
cu\<l  sunshine.  The  British  general  and 
I  were  knocked  down  t<>geiher  and  es- 
caped trampling  only  because  the  police 
were  splendidly  mounted,  and  a  well- 
bred  horse  will  not  step  on  a  man  if  he 
can  help  it. 

This  was  a  display  of  that  well-known 
stupid  ph>i>ical  force  which  used  to  be 
ihc  basis  of  strength  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, lis  rulhlcssness.  Its  carelessness  of 
life.  Iic»wcver  inn<xent,  terrorized,  and. 
we  usetl  lo  think,  won  respect.  Wc 
know  belter  now.  especially  those  of  us 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  Russian 
revolution,  and  saw  how  the  police  pro- 
voked a  quarrel  they  coutd  not  handle. 

I  watched  the  growth  of  the  revolt 
with  wonder.  Kntjwing  something  of  the 
dissatisfaction  in  the  country,  I  marveled 
at  the  stupidity  of  Ihe  Government  in 
perniitiing  the  |>otice  to  handle  ils  in- 
ception a-*  ihcy  did.  Any  hundred  New 
York  or  London  policemen,  or  any 
hundred  Pein^grad  policcntcn.  could  have 
prcn'nieil  the  demonstrations  by  the 
simple  prxjcess  of  closing  the  streets, 
But  ihey  let  people  cro^'d  in  from  the 
side  streets  to  see  what  was  going  on  even 
when  the  crowds  wt-re  beginning  to  be 
dangrrously  targe,  and.  having  permitted 
llH-m  tu  come,  chaigetl  among  them  at 
random  as  if  expressly  making  them 
angry. 

I  I(K>k  back  now  at  the  time  before  the 
*'-wVw;/on.     The   life  of   PelruKrad   is 


much  as  it  was  to  outward  appearances 
except  that  the  new  republican  soldiers 
are  now  policing  the  streets,  occasional 
cit)/.ens  are  wearing  brassarls  showing 
they  are  deputies  of  some  sort  or  members 
of  law-and-order  comniillees,  and  there 
is  a  certain  joyous  freedom  in  the  walk  of 
every  one.  Mere,  in  one  corner  of  this 
vast  empire,  a  revolt  lacking  all  sign  uf 
terrorism,  growing  out  of  nothing  into  a 
sudden  burst  of  indignation,  knocked  over 
the  most  absolute  of  autocracies.  -Just 
to  kx>k,  it  is  hard  to  believe  it  true  As  a 
Socialist  said  to  me  to-day:  "  Ihe  empire 
was  rotten  ready.  One  kick  of  a  sol- 
dif;r's  boot,  and  the  throne  with  all  ils 
panoplies  disappeared,  leaving  nothing 
but  dust." 

I  asked  President  Rodzianko  of  the 
Duma  the  other  day: 

"  From  what  date  was  the  revoiutiun 
inevitable?" 

I  cxpccte<l  him  to  name  one  of  tbe  days 
immediately  before  the  revolt,  but  he 
replied: 

"When  Ihe  Duma  was  dissolved  in 
December  without  being  granted  a  re- 
sponsible ministry." 

"  1  low  late  might  the  Emperor  ha\'e 
saved  his  throne?" 

"New  Year's.  If  he  had  granted  a 
responsible  ministry  then,  it  would  noi 
have  been  t<Hj  late," 

The  Ciovernment  was  either  blind  or 
too  arrogant  to  lake  precautions.  It  had 
fears  of  an  uprising  at  Ihe  reconvening  uf 
the  Duma  and  brought  i),ooo  Cossacks 
to  I'etrograd  to  put  fear  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  hut  it  permitted  a  shortage 
of  flour  which  had  been  noticeable  for 
several  weeks  to  become  really  serious 
just  at  this  moment.  There  were  larpe 
districts  of  working  people  praclicjll> 
witlxmt  bread  fr^m  the  time  the  Duma 
reconvened  up  lo  the  moment  of  the 
revoiutiun. 

In  Ihe  palace  at  Twr>koc-Selo  the 
seri<iU5ness  of  the  situation  was  not  ij?- 
nored.  but  Ihc  preventive  measures 
were  lamentable  The  Emperor,  also. 
went  to  the  front  If  he  had  been  a  big 
enough  man  to  be  an  emperor  he  would 
certainlv    never    Itave   liotte    so.    Thai 
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left  the  neurasthenic  Empress  and  the 
crafty,  small-minded  Protopopoff  to  han- 
dk  a  problem  that  needed  a  real  man  as 
great  as  Emperor  Peter  or  Alexander  III. 

When  the  Duma  reconvened  without 
disorders  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
the  Government  would  be  foolish  enough 
to  let  the  flour  situation  get  worse.  I 
was  so  used  by  thfs  time- to  see  the 
Duma  keep  a  calm  front  in  the  face  of 
imperial  rebuffs  that  1  thought  Russia 
wsas  going  to  continue  to  muddle  on  to 
the  end  of  the  war  and,  though  1  thought 
I  was  rather  well-posted,  1  confess  1  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  Rus.sia  to  return 
to  the  western  front,  where  the  spring 
campaign  was  about  to  begin  with  vigor. 
As  late  as  the  Wednesday  before  the 
revolution  1  was  preparing  to  leave. 
That  day  1  learned  that  several  small 
strikes  which  had  occurred  in  scattered 
factories  could  not  be  settled  and  that 
several  other  factories  were  forced  to 
close  because  workmen,  having  no  bread, 
refused  to  report.  Still  I  remember  1  was 
not  too  preoccupied  by  thesereportstodis- 
cuss  the  possibility  of  a  German  offensive 
against  Italy  with  our  military  attache. 
Lieutenant  Francis  B.Riggs.as  westrolled 
down  the  Nevsky  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  We  had  reached  the  Fon- 
tanka  Canal  when  we  passed  three  Cos- 
sacks riding  abreast  at  a  walk  up  the 
street.  They  were  the  first  Cossacks  to 
make  a  public  appearance,  and  they 
brought  to  the  mind  of  every  Petrograd 
citizen  the  recollection  of  the  barbarities 
of  the  revolution  (if  1905.  1  heir  appear- 
ance was  a  challenj^e  to  the  people  of 
Petrograd.  They  seemed  to  say,  "  ^'es, 
v.-e  are  here."  If  any  one  had  said  to  me 
that  afternoon,  "These  Cossacks  are 
goiny  to  start  a  revolution  which  will  set 
Russia  free  within  a  week,"  I  should  have 
regarded  him  as  a  lunatic  with  an  original 
twist. 

The  life  of  Petrograd  was  still  normal 
as  late  as  Thursday  morning  February 
2jd.  Russian  style  (March  8th).  The 
bread  lines  were  very  long,  but  Russians 
are  patient  and  would  have  submitted 
to  standing  four  or  five  hours  in  the  cold 
if  in  the  end  they  had  always  been  re- 


warded, but  shops  were  being  closed  with 
long  lines  still  before  them,  and  the  dis- • 
appointed  were  turning  away  with  bitter 
remarks. 

The  open  ground  before  Kasan  Cathe- 
dral is  the  historic  spot  for  protests  and, 
true  to  tradition,  the  first  demonstration 
against  the  bread  shortage  began  there 
Thursday  morning  toward  noon.  There 
were  not  more  than  a  dozen  men  speaking 
to  groups  of  passing  citizens.  Each  gath- 
ered a  constantly  changing  audience,  like 
an  orator  in  Union  Square,  New  York. 
But  the  Nevsky  is  always  a  busy  street 
and  it  does  not  take  much  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  crowd.  Examining  that 
crowd,  1  could  see  it  had  not  more  than  a 
hundred  or  two  intent  listeners.  A  com- 
pany of  Cossacks  appeared  to  disburse  it, 
but  they  confined  themselves  to  riding  up 
and  down  the  curbs  keeping  the  people  on 
the  sidewalks.  The  wide  street  was,  as 
usual,  full  of  passing  sleighs  and  automo- 
biles. Even  then,  at  the  beginning,  it 
must  have  occurred  to  the  military  com- 
mander, Genera!  Khabaloff,  that  the  Cos- 
sacks were  taking  it  easy,  or  perhaps  the 
police  acted  on  their  own  initiative;  at 
any  rate  the  scene  did  not  become  ex- 
citing until  mounted  police  arrived,  riding 
on  the  sidewalk  and  scattering  the  curi- 
ous onlookers  pell-mell.  By  one  o'clock 
the  Nevsky  was  calm  again,  and  the 
street  cars,  which  had  been  blocked 
for  an  hour,  started  once  more. 

That  afternoon  1  went  to  the  Duma, 
where  the  mismanagement  of  the  food 
situation  throughout  Russia  was  being 
discussed.  I  had  a  glass  of  te&  with  a 
member  of  the  liberal  Cadet  Party,  and 
he  seemed  more  concerned  with  the  vic- 
tualing of  the  country  than  with  the  par- 
ticular situation  in  Petrograd.  Toward 
evening  I  drove  back  along  the  Nevsky 
and  my  'ishvoshik  was  blocked  for  a  few 
minutes  while  a  wave  of  working  people, 
in  unusual  numbers  for  that  part  of  town, 
passed.  They  were  being  urged  on  by 
Cossacks,  but  they  were  mostly  smiling, 
women  were  hanging  to  their  husbands' 
arms,  and  they  were  decidedly  unhurried. 
It  was  not  a  crowd  that  could  be  in  any 
sense  called  a  mob.  and  was  ^rt«£.\.\.^  w^- 
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derly,  but  it  did  not  go  fast  enough  to 
Suit  the  police  and  a  dozen  of  them  came 
trotting  up.  Their  appearance  wiped  the 
smile  away,  and  when  they  began  really 
roughing  I  heard  the  first  murmurings  of 
the  snarl  which  only  an  infuriated  mob 
can  produce.  I  wondered  what  the  police 
were  up  to.  They  were  obviously  pro- 
voking trouble.  I  felt  then  we  might  be 
in  for  serious  difficulties— and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  police  gave  me  the  fear. 

ROUGHING   THE    BREAD    LINE 

Friday  morning  only  a  few  street  cars 
were  running,  but  the  city  was  quiet 
enough  until  after  ten  in  the  morning. 
Then  the  agitators,  their  small  following, 
and  the  onlookers,  sure  now  of  having  a 
spectacle,  began  gathering  in  consider- 
able numbers.  I  was  still  expecting  the 
rough  work  to  commence  with  the  Cos- 
sacks, but  after  watching  them  from  the 
colonnades  of  the  cathedral  for  half  an 
hour  1  walked  out  through  the  crowd  and, 
shifted  but  slightly  out  of  my  route  by 
the  sway  of  the  crowd  as  Cossacks  trotted 
up  and  down  the  street,  crossed  the  thick 
of  it.  Green  student  caps  were  conspicu- 
ous, and  one  of  the  students  told  me  the 
universities  had  gone  on  strike  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  bread  demonstration. 
As  a  company  of  Cossacks  swung  by, 
lances  in  rest,  rifles  slung  on  their  should- 
ers, I  scanned  their  faces  without  finding 
anything  ferocious  there.  Some  one 
waved  a  red  flay,  the  first  I  had  seen,  be- 
fore them,  but  they  passed,  unnoticing. 

This  time  the  crowd  did  not  break  up 
but  began  to  bunch  here  and  there  as 
far  as  the  Fontanka  Canal.  All  after- 
noon the  0)ssacks  kept  them  stirring, 
and  occasionally  the  police  gave  them  a 
real  roughing.  Fach  time  the  police  ap- 
pearetl,  1  heard  that  menacing  murmur. 
but  by  Friday  evening,  when  the  day's 
crowd  disappeared,  the  increase  in  dis- 
content and  anger  had  not  developed  suf- 
ficiently in  twenty-four  hours  to  be  really 
dangerous.  I  felt  the  Government  still 
had  plenty  of  time  to  remove  the  dis- 
content, and  an  announcement  pasted  up 
conspicuously  everywhere  saying  there 
ifouJd  be  no  lack  of  bread  senned  like  an 


assurance  that  the  Government  would 
somehow  overnight  provide  all  bakers 
with  sufficient  flour.  That  was  the  one 
obvious  thing  to  do. 
■  During  the  afternoon  I  made  a  long 
tour  through  the  Wiborg  factory  district, 
which  was  thickly  policed  by  infantry- 
men. Occasional  street  cars  were  still 
running,  but  otherwise  the  district  was 
ominously  silent.  The  bread-lines  were 
very  long  here,  and  on  the  corners  were 
groups  of  workmen.  Their  silent  grav- 
ity struck  me  as  being  something  to 
reckon  with.  Still  the  lack  of  real  trouble 
on  the  Nevsky  as  I  came  back  in  a  meas- 
ure reassured  me. 

Saturday  morning  the  crowd  on  the 
Nevsky  gathered  at  the  early  Petrograd 
hour  of  ten,  but  they  seemed  to  be  there 
to  encourage  the  Cossacks.  Wherever 
the  Cossacks  passed,  individuals  called 
out  to  them  cheerfully  and,  even  though 
they  crowded  in  so  close  to  the  trotting 
horsemen  as  to  be  occasionally  kiMKked 
about,  they  took  it  good-humored  I  y  and 
went  on  cheering.  I  went  away  for  an 
hour  or  so  and  when  1  returned  the  fra- 
ternizing of  the  crowd  and  the  Cossacks 
was  increasingly  evident.  By  this  time 
all  sorts  of  ordinary  citizens,  catching 
the  sense  of  events,  were  joining  in  the 
genera!  acclamation.  I  was  just  begin- 
ning to  get  a  f;limniering  of  the  meaning 
of  all  this  when  I  was  bt)wled  over  by  the 
mounted  police  in  front  of  the  Singer 
Building. 

THE   OPENING    OF    HOSTILITIES 

The  more  timorous  average  citizens 
began  to  lose  interest,  but  the  workmen 
and  students  who  were  in  the  Nevsky 
now  in  considerable  numbers,  and  arriving 
hourly,  ;icceptcd  the  challenge  of  the 
police.  rhe>  liegan  throwing  bottles,  the 
police  charged  afresh,  and  by  the  early 
part  of  Saturday  aflerntMrn  there  was 
really  a  mob  on  the  Nevsky.  Liberally 
mixed  through  the  whole,  though,  were 
the  ordinary  onlookers,  many  of  them 
young  girls.  The  Nevsky  widens  for  n 
space  before  the  Gasteni-dwor  (the 
Russian  adaptation  of  the  oriental  ba- 
zaar), and  infantrymen  were  now  detailed 
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to  hold  the  people  back  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Meanwhile,  all  the  side 
streets  were  wide  open  and  the  appearance 
of  a  large,  angry  mob  was  kept  up  by 
constant  arrivals.  The  crowd  becoming 
unwieldly,  the  soldiers  fired  into  it  several 
times,  but  they  did  not  wound  many,  in- 
dicating that  they  were  extracting  many 
bullets  before  they  fired.  The  shooting 
only  augmented  the  crowd,  as  Russians 
do  not  frighten  very  easily,  and  though 
at  a  few  points  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
Ihe  comer,  1  found  no  difficulty  in  going 
back  and  forth  all  afternoon  between 
Kasan  Cathedral  and  the  Nicola  Station 
— the  main  stretch  of  the  Nevsky. 
There  was  general  roughing  along  this 
mile  and  a  half  of  street  which  could  have 
been  stopped  at  any  time  in  fifteen  min- 
utes by  closing  the  streets.     Instead,  the 


police  charged  with  increasing  violence 
without  doing  anything  to  prevent  the 
people  coming  from  other  parts  of  town. 
The  idea  was  now  unescapable  that  the 
police  were  inviting  the  people  to  a 
quarrel. 

The  Cossacks  were  sometimes  riding 
pretty  fast  themselves,  but  never  with' 
the  violence  of  the  police,  and  the  cheer- 
ing was  continuous.  At  any  point  1  could 
tell  by  the  quality  of  the  howl  that  went 
up  from  the  mob  whether  it  was  being 
stirred  by  Oissacks  or  police.  At  the 
Nicola  Station  the  rioting  was  the  rough- 
est, the  police  freely  using  their  sabres. 
The  crowd,  though  unarmed,  stood  its 
ground  and  howled  back,  and  when  pos- 
sible caught  an  isolated  mounted  police- 
man and  disarmed  him.  In  one  case  the 
mob  had  already  disarmed  a.nd  hi-%s>  >utr 
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seating  a  policeman,  and  other  sections 
of  tlie  mob  were  rushing  up  to  have  a 
turn  at  manhandling  him.  when  a  sin^e 
Cossack,  with  nothing  in  his  hands,  forced 
his  way  through  and  rescued  the  police- 
man, amid  the  cheers  of  the  same  people 
who  were  harassing  him.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  people  and  the  Cos- 
sacks were  on  the  same  side,  and  only 
the  unbelievably  stupid  old  Russian 
Government  could  have  ignored  it. 

MORE   OFFICIAL    MISMANAGEMENT 

At  nightfall  the  crowd  had  had  its  fill 
of  roughing,  but  Sunday  was  evidently 
to  be  the  real  day.  There  would  have 
been,  of  course,  nothing  on  the  Nevsky, 
if  properly  policed,  and  I  have  been  un- 
able to  understand  how  the  old  Govern- 
ment, unless  overconfident  of  its  auto- 
cratic power  and  disdainful  of  the  people, 
could  have  let  things  go  on.  But  though 
half  the  regiments  in  Petrograd  wereonthe 
point  of  revolt  and  their  sympathy  with 
the  people  was  evident  even  to  a  foreigner, 
Sunday  was  mismanaged  like  the  days 
before.  It  was  even  worse.  The  pow- 
ers that  were  had,  as  early  as  Friday,  been 
so  sill>'  as  to  send  armored  motor  cars 
screeching  up  and  downthe Nevsky.  Now 
they  began  installing  machine  guns  where 
they  could  play  on  the  crowd.  Up  to 
this  time  1  had  been  a  neutral,  if  disgusted, 
spectator,  but  now  I  hoped  the  police 
and  the  whole  imperial  regime  would  pay 
bitterly  for  their  insolence  and  stupidity. 
The  few  corpses  1  encountered  during  the 
day  on  the  Nevsky  could  not  even  add 
to  the  feeling.  They  were  the  mere 
casualtU's  of  a  movement  that  was  begin- 
ning to  attain  large  proportions. 

The  late  afternoon  and  evening  of 
Sunday  were  bloody.  The  Nevsky  was 
finally  closed  except  for  cross  traflTic,  and 
at  the  corner  of  the  Sadovia  and  the 
Nevsky  by  the  national  library  there  was 
a  machine  gun  going  steadily.  But  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  soldiers  and  they  were 
firing  blanks.  The  soldiers  everywhere 
seemed  to  be  firing  blanks,  but  there 
was  carnage  enough.  The  way  the 
crowds  persisted  showed  their  capacity 
for  /evtdutkm.    The  talk  was  for  the  first 


time  seriously  revolutwnary,  and  the  red 
flags  remained  flying  by  the  hour. 
'That  evening  the  air  was  for  the  first 
time  electric  with  danger,  but  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  next  morning  were  not 
sufficiently  evident  to  prevent  me  from 
going  to  the  French  theatre.  There  wen  a 
sufficient  number  of  other  people.  <tf  the 
same  mind,  including  many  officers,  to 
fill  half  the  seats. 

As  usual,  between  the  acts,  the  oflficers 
stood  up,  facing  the  imperial  box,  which 
neither  the  Emperor  nor  any  one  else 
ever  occupied.  This  act  of  empty  hom- 
age, which  always  grated  on  my  demo- 
cratic nerves  in  a  Russian  theatre,  was 
being  performed  by  these  officers— 
though  they  did  not  even  seem  to  sus- 
pect it — for  the  last  time. 

THE    REVOLT   UNDER   WAY 

On  my  way  home  at  midnight  I  picked 
up  imm  wayfarers  rumors  of  soldiers 
attacking  the  police,  soldiers  fighting 
among  themselves  and  rioting  in  barracks. 
But  outwardly  there  was  calm  until  three 
in  the  morning,  when  I  heard  in  my  room 
on  the  Moika  Canal  side  of  the  Hotel  de 
France  some  very  lively  rifle  fire  from  the 
direction  of  the  Catherine  Canal.  This 
sounded  more  like  the  real  thing  than  any- 
thing so  far,  so  1  dressed  and  tried  to  get 
near  enough  to  learn  what  was  going  on. 
But  for  the  first  time  the  streets  were 
really  closed.  The  firing  kept  up  stead- 
ily until  four.  Farther  on  in  the  great 
barracks  along  the  Neva  beyond  the 
Litenie  it  kept  up  until  the  revolting  soU 
diers  had  command. 

1  regret  not  having  seen  the  revolt 
getting  under  way  in  that  quarter.  1 
regret  missing  the  small  incidents,  the 
moments  when  the  revolt  hung  in  the 
balance,  when  it  was  the  question  of 
whether  a  certain  company  would  join, 
for  when  I  reached  there  it  was  still  in 
its  inception  and  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  it  was  to  watch  it  spread  like 
a  prairie  fire. 

Still  not  realizing,  like  most  people 
in  Petrograd,  that  we  were  within  a  few 
hours  of  a  sweeping  revolt,  I  wasted  some 
precious  hours  that  mcKning  trying  to 
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learn  what  could  be  done  with  the  censor. 
But  toward  noon  I  heard  the  Duma  had 
been  dissolved,  and,  as  there  had  not 
been  since  Sunday  any  street  cars,  *ish- 
voshiks,  or  other  means  of  conveyance,  I 
started  out  afoot  with  Roger  Lewis  of  the 
Associated  Press  to  walk  the  three  miles 
to  the  Duma. 

The  hush  of  impending  events  hung 
over  the  entire  city.  I  remember  noth- 
ing like  that  silence  since  the  day  the 
Germans  entered  Louvain.  On  every 
street  were  the  bread  lines  longer  than 
ever.  All  along  the  Catherine  Canal,  the 
snow  was  pounded  by  many  feet  and 
spotted  with  blood.  But  there  were  no 
soldiers  and  few  police.  We  hurried 
along  the  Nevsky,  gathering  rumors  of 
the  fight  that  was  actually  going  on  down 
by  the  arsenal  on  the  Litenie.  But 
many  shops  were  open  and  there  was  a 
semblance  of  business.  All  was  so  quiet 
we  could  not  make  out  the  meaning  of  a 
company  of  infantry  drawn  up  in  a  hollow 
square  commanding  the  four  points  at 
(he  junction  of  the  Litenie  and  Nevsky, 
ordinarily  one  of  the  busiest  corners  in 
the  world. 

But  as  so(Hi  as  we  turned  down  the 
Litenie  we  could  hear  shots  farther  down, 
and  the  pedestrians  were  mostly  knotted 
in  doorways.  Scattered  cavalry  com- 
mands were  arriving  from  the  side  streets, 
and  the  Litenie  began  looking;  a  little  too 
hot.  So  we  chose  a  parallel  street  for 
several  blocks  until  we  were  within  three 
blocks  of  the  Neva,  where  we  had  to 
cross  the  Litenie  in  front  of  a  company 
drawn  up  across  the  street  ready  to  fire 
toward  the  arsenal,  where  there  was  spor- 
adic rifle  fire.  Here  there  were  bigger 
knots  of  curious  citizens  projecting  them- 
selves farther  and  farther  toward  the 
middle  of  the  street,  hoping  fur  a  better 
view,  until  a  nearer  shot  frightened  them 
closer  to  the  walls.  The  barricade  on 
the  Litenie  by  the  arsenal,  the  one  barri- 
cade the  revolution  produced,  was  just 
be^nning  to  be  built  two  hundred  feet 
away  as  Lewis  and  I  reached  the  shelter 
of  the  Fourshtatzkaya,  on  the  same 
street  as  the  American  Embassy.  By 
crossing  the  Utenie  we  had  entered  the 


zone  of  the  revolutionists.  We  did  not 
realize  this,  however,  and  were  puzzled  by 
the  sight  of  a  soldier  carrying  simply  a 
bayonet,  and  another  with  a  bare  officer's 
sword.  A  fourteen-year-old  boy  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  with  a  rifle  in 
his  hand,  trifling  with  it.  It  exploded 
in  his  hand,  and  when  he  saw  the  ruin 
of  the  breech  block  he  unfixed  the  bay- 
onet, threw  down  the  gun,  and  ran 
around  the  corner.  A  student  came  up 
the  street  examining  the  mechanism  of  a 
revolver.  There  seemed  to  be  rifle-fire 
in  every  direction,  even  in  the  same  street, 
but  haphazard. 

"an  easy  time  to  be  killed" 

If  we  had  not  been  living  in  a  troubled 
atmosphere  these  small  indications  would 
have  impressed  us  deeply,  but  neither  of 
us  gathered  immediately  the  significance 
of  events.  Before  we  reached  the  next 
corner  we  passed  troops  who  evidently 
did  not  know  yet  whether  or  not  they 
were  still  on  the  side  of  the  Government. 
An  automobile  appeared  full  of  soldiers, 
an  ofllcer  standing  on  the  seat.  He 
waved  toward  him  all  the  soldiers  in 
sight  and  began  harranguing  them. 
There  was  no  red  flag  in  sight,  and,  until 
we  caught  his  words,  we  thought  he  was 
urging  them  to  remain  loyal.  He  was 
rea4ly  recruiting  for  the  revolution. 

As  we  kept  on  toward  the  Duma  we 
encountered  other  automobiles,  many  of 
them,  and  motor  trucks,  literally  bristling 
with  guns  and  sabres.  Half  the  men 
were  civilians  and  the  number  of  young 
boys  with  revolvers  who  looked  me  over 
made  me  feel  it  was  a  very  easy  time  in 
which  to  be  killed.  1  was  wearing  an 
Lnglish  trench  coat  and  a  fur  cap,  so 
to  prevent  any  mistake  of  identity  I 
stopped  and  presented  a  full  view  to  each 
passing  motor.  Still  1  knew  my  con- 
tinued existence  depended  on  the  sanity 
of  any  one  of  thirty  or  forty  very  excited 
men  and  boys  on  each  truck,  and  when  I 
reached  the  protection  of  the  enormous 
crowd  that  was  storming  the  entrance 
to  the  Duma  I  felt  more  comfortable. 

The  Duma  had  just  been  dismissed 
by  imperial  decree,  an.  wotwc^  twcNwsv- 
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stance  in  view  of  the  thousands  nf  sol- 
diers and  civilians  massed  before  its 
doors  under  the  red  t]a}\  I'bcir  leaders 
were  within,  asking  the  l)uina  to  (ornt  u 
prtivisional  government.  The  Duma  was 
not  yet  a)nvinced.  and  the  menial  con- 
fusion within  was  more  bewildering  than 
ihe  revolution  without.  This  was  early 
in  Ihe  afternoon,  and  the  Duma  held  off 
for  hours.  Even  when  jt  was  known 
that  the  Preobrazhenskt  regiment,  which 
be^an  its  career  wiih  Peter  the  Great,  had 
turned  revolutionary,  the  Duma  insisted 
on  waiting.  But  at  nine  o'clock  in  Ihe 
evening,  when  every  police  station,  every 
court,  was  on  fire  and  the  revolutionists 
completed'  Cf>nirolled  the  city,  President 
Kodzianko  decided  that  the  Duma  must 
take  comnund. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  AKD  THE  BEVOLUTION 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  a  revolution 
y.uw,  and  even  at  this  time,  early  Mon- 
day afternoon,  the  revolutionists  con- 
tmlled  only  a  corner  of  Petrograd.  They 
were  working  up  excitement,  and,  as 
often  before  in  the  war,  the  motor  trucks 
played  an  important  part.  They  thun- 
dered back  and  forth  1hrou(;h  doubirul 
streets,  students,  s^ildiers.  and  workmen 
standing  light  and  bristling  with  bayonets 
like  porcupines.  Thev  carried  conviction 
of  force,  and,  as  each  foray  met  with  less 
resistance,  it  was  m't  long  before  they 
were  dashing  boldly  ever^-where.  That 
accounts  for  the  rapid  ccmlrol  uf  the  eily. 
1 1  could  not  ha  ve  been  done  afoot . 

All  day.  fmm  the  time  the  arsenal  fell 
Into  their  hands,  the  revolutionists  fell 
their  strength  growing,  and  from  noon  on 
no  attack  was  led  against  them.  At  first 
Ihe  soldiers  simply  ga\*e  up  their  guns  aiuj 
mixctl  in  the  crowd,  but  they  grew  bolder, 
Irxi.  when  they  saw  the  workmen  form- 
ing into  regiments  and  marching  up  the 
Fourshtatzkaya.  still  fumbling  with  the 
iriggers  of  their  rifles  to  see  how  they 
worked  beftirc  Ihey  met  the  enemy  at  the 
next  corner.  The  coolncs-s  of  these 
revolutionists,  their  willingness  to  die 
for  their  cau^e,  won  the  respect  of  a  small 
group  of  us  who  were  standing  before  the 
American    Hnihassy.    The    group    was 


composed  chiefly  of  Embassy  att: 
who  wanted  to  go  over  to  the  old  Austrian 
limbasNV,  used  by  us  as  the  heaflquarter^ 
for  the  relief  of  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners  in  Russia;  but  though  it  wasonly 
a  five  minutes'  walk,  the  hottest  Cftmer  in 
the  revolution  lay  between. 

When  we  left  the  Kmhassy.  (Jiptain 
McCulley.  the  American  Naval  Attachi, 
said  he  knew  a  way  to  get  out  of  the  rev- 
olutionary quarter  without  passing  a  line 
of  fire.  So  Ik*  edged  us  off  toward  the 
distant  Nevsky  akmg  several  MoikI- 
btolched  streets  in  which  there  were  occa- 
sional groups  of  soldiers  who  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn.  Tlien.  as  the 
Bycenie.  beyond,  suddenly  filled  with 
revolutionists  coming  from  some  other 
quarter,  we  turned  to  cross  the  Litenie. 
Twenty  minutesearJierCaptain  McCulley 
had  passed  there  and  the  Oovcrnmcnl 
troops  controlled  for  another  quarter 
mile.  Now  we  passed  a  machine-gun 
company  commanding  the  street,  which 
dared  not  fire  because  there  was  a  line  of 
soldiers  between  it  and  a  va.sl  crowd  pour- 
ing through  the  street  tt.ward  us.  The 
crowd  had  already  overwhelmed  and 
made  revolutionists  out  of  hundred^  nf 
soldiers,  and  the  situation  for  a  moment 
wasdramalically  tense. 

THE   ARMY  JOINS  THE   REVOLUTION 

Down  the  bisecting  Litenie  another 
crowd  was  advancing,  filling  the  wide 
street.  Bef(>re  it  there  was  alw)  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  and  it  did  not  know 
whether  to  face  the  Bycenie  or  the  river. 
Three  immense  mobs  were  overwhelming 
it.  though  it  knew  itS  but  two.  Suddenly, 
just  at  the  moment  when  we  expected  a 
shower  of  bullets,  and  flattened  ourselves 
against  a  doorway,  the  company  grounded 
arms  and  in  three  seconds  was  in  the 
arms  of  Ihe  revolution. 

As  we  retreated  to  the  Nevsky  ahead 
of  Ihe  victorious  crowd  wc  could  see 
company  after  crwnpany  turn,  as  if  sud- 
denly deciding  not  to  shoot,  and  join. 

I  walked  rapidly  back  to  the  Morskaya 
and  down  to  the  cable  ofTice,  which  I 
found  closed,  not  encountering  on  the 
whole  two  miles  a  single  soldier  or  police- 
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man  until  I  reached  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral, 
where  a  regiment  of  marines  turned  up 
the  Morskaya  toward  the  Nevsky,  swing- 
ing along  behind  a  band.  Five  minutes 
later  1  followed  them  up  the  Morskaya, 
but  before  I  reached  the  Gorokawaya, 
half  the  distance,  I  could  hear  the  thunder 
of  the  revolutionary  motor  trucks  and 
the  glad  howls  of  the  revolutionists. 
They  had  run  the  length  of  the  Nevsky, 
and  the  city,  except  this  little  corner,  was 
theirs.  The  shooting  began  at  once,  and 
for  the  next  three  hours  on  both  the 
Morskaya  and  the  Moika  there  was 
steady  firing.  This  was  still  going  on 
when,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  I  passed 
around  the  edge  of  the  fight,  crossed 
Winter  Palace  Square,  deserted  except 
(or  a  company  of  Cossacks  dimly  out- 
lined against  the  Winter  Palace  across  the 
square.  By  passing  under  the  arch  into 
the  head  of  Morskaya  again  1  was  once 
more  with  the  revolutionists. 

I  have  since  asked  Mr.  Milukoff,  now 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  that  mo- 
ment a  member  of  the  Duma's  Committee 
of  Safety,  how  much  of  an  organization 
there  was  behind  the  events  of  that  day. 

"There  was  some  incipient  organiza- 
tion certainly,"  he  replied,  "though 
even  now  I  could  not  be  more  definite. 
But  for  the  most  part  it  was  spontaneous 
growth.  The  Duma  was  not  revolution- 
ary, and  we  held  off  until  it  became  neces- 
sary for  us  to  take  hold.  We  were  the 
only  government  left." 

The  rapid  work  was  done  by  the  Social- 
ists, who  quickly  formed  the  Council  of 
Workmen  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  and  for- 
mulated the  programme  which  has  come 
to  be  the  Russian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. They  consented  to  support 
the  Duma  if  it  adopted  their  demo- 
cratic programme.  There  was  nothing 
else  for  the  Duma  to  do,  and  the  main 
issues  of  the  new  Government  were 
worked  out  before  Tuesday  morning, 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution.  Since  then  I 
have  been  repeatedly  impressed  with  the 
organizing  ability  of  the  men  in  control, 


and  their  ability  to  take  matters  rapidly 
in  hand. 

Monday  night  the  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  mob.  Anybody  could  have  a 
gun.  Public  safety  lay  in  the  released 
spirits  of  the  Russian  workmen  who  saw 
the  vision  of  liberty  before  them.  Tues- 
day was  the  most  dangerous  day.  as  the 
crowd  was  beginning  to  feel  its  power, 
and  the  amount  of  shooting  going  on 
everywhere  must  have  been  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  sniping  on  the  part  of 
cornered  police.  But  the  searching  of 
apartme'hts  for  arms  was  carried  on  with 
some  semblance  of  order,  and  usually 
there  was  a  student  in  command.  The 
individual  stories  of  officers  who  refused 
to  surrender  and  fought  to  the  end  in 
their  apartments  are-endless,  but  these 
individual  fights  ^ere  lost  in  the  victori- 
ous sweep  of  the  day.  Tuesday  evening 
the  real  business  of  burning  police  stations 
and  prisons  and  destroying  records  went 
on  throughout  the  city,  but  the  actual 
burnings,  while  picturesque,  lacked  the 
terrorism  one  might  expect.  Still  I  felt 
that  the  large  number  of  irresponsible 
civilians  carrying  arms  might  do  what 
they  pleased. 

The  same  idea  evidently  occurred  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  as  it  began  at 
once  disarming  the  irresponsible,  and 
its  work  was  so  quick  and  effective  that 
there  were  very  few  civilians  not  registered 
as  responsible  police  who  still  had  fire- 
arms on  Wednesday  moming. 

As  late  as  Wednesday  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  troops  being  sent  against 
Petrograd,  but  all  the  regimentsfor  miles 
around  joined  the  revolution  before  they 
entered  the  city.  There  was  obviously 
no  one  who  wanted  to  uphold  the  old 
monarchy,  and  it  fell  without  even  dra- 
matic incident  to  mark  its  end.  To  us 
in  Petrograd  the  abdication  of  the  Em- 
peror had  just  one  significance.  It 
brought  the  army  over  at  a  stroke.  The 
country,  long  saturated  with  democratic 
principles,  accepted  the  new  Government 
as  naturally  as  if  it  had  been  chosen  by  a 
national  vote. 


WHAT  MR.    HOOVER  SAID 
TO  MR.  LLOYD-GEORGE 

AND  GENERAL  Z— 'S  STORY  OF  HIS  REASON  FOR  ORDER- 
ING THE  EXECUTION  OF  EDITH  CAVELL 

Other  Incidents  in  the  Fight  to  Feed  Ten  Million — The  Authentic  Stoiy 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 

BY 

VERNON    KELLOGG 

(oT  rhe  c:onimi»ion) 


A  S  BELGIUM  depends  on  im- 
/\  ports  for  half  her  food  supply, 
/  %  including  three  fourths  of  her 
/  %  bread  grains,  it  is  obvious 
^  *■  that  the  "relief  of  Belgium" 
meant  much  more  than  the  relief  of  her 
poorest  people,  the  providing  by  charity 
of  fotxi  for  her  indigent  and  out-of-work 
people.  It  meant  as  well  the  making 
accessible  of  a  sufficient  food  supply, 
especially  of  breadstufTs,  for  all  her 
people,  rich  and  ptxir  alike.  1  lowever 
much  money  Baron  this  or  Banker  that 
might  have  and  be  willing  to  pay  for 
food,  if  there  was  no  f(Kxl  to  buy,  barons 
and  bankers  and  cvcrybodj'  else  would 
have  lo  go  hungry,  or  if  there  was  some 
food  but  not  enough  to  go  around,  the 
barons  and  bankers  would  get  it  and  the 
rest  of  the  pt-ople  would  starve.  There 
was  neccssar\ .  then,  not  onl>'  a  benevo- 
lence {ietoNn}  for  the  p(Kir  and  worklcss. 
but  a  provi^ioning  or  rcvictualling  (ravi- 
tiiiUemeult  of  the  whole  country.  The 
relief  ()f  llelgiuni  woultl  have  to  be.  and 
it  actuallx  has  Ix-en  from  the  beginning, 
not  onK'  the  colU-clictn  and  distribution 
of  chariU',  but  the  obtaining,  importing, 
anil  making  accessible  of  such  a  supply 
of  staple  fiKKJ-^,  above  all  breadstuffs, 
as.  addeil  to  the  limited  native  food 
produced,  would  keep  alive  the  whole 
populotton. 

It    is   in   this  extraordinary   necessity 

that  lies  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 

althmifih  the  (jimm'ission  for  Relief  in 


Belgium  has  sent  into  Belgium  (and 
North  France)  280  million  dollars'  worth 
of  food  and  clothing,  it  has  supplied  only 
30  million  dollars'  worth  of  this  food  and 
clothing  from  money  or  material  received 
as  donations  from  the  outside  worid. 
The  rest  of  the  great  sum  necessary  for 
this  complete  ravitaUlemetii  of  the  whole 
land  has  come  from  loans  to  the  Belgian 
Government  by  England  and  France, 
and  by  the  results  of  the  business 
methods  of  the  Commission  in  connection 
with  exchange,  etc.  Yet  all  of  the  great 
sum  has  been  arranged  for  at  the  instiga- 
tion and  largeU-  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Commission.  Thus  is  explained  the  first 
paradox  stated  at  the  end  of  last  month's 
article. 

The  other  paradoxical  statement,  to 
the  effect  that  there  have  never  been 
more  than  fort>'  American  Commission 
workers  at  one  time  in  Belgium  and 
North  Prance,  who  obviously  could  not 
hand  out  personal!)'  all  the  2\  million 
tons  of  f(«Kl  and  clothing  to  the  <>>  mil- 
lion indiviiluals  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tories, but  lliat  nevertheless  the  distri- 
bution of  the  supplies  has  been  a  function 
of  the  C^)mmission  no  less  real  than  the 
obtaining  of  the  supplies  to  distribute, 
is  also  easily  explained. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  organization  f<)r  the  interior  distri- 
bution. I  he  basis  of  this  organization 
is  the  existence  in  each  of  the  nearly  4,000 
communes  of  Belgium  and  2,ouo  of  oc- 


upon  The  fahh  ol  th*  p^vrrnraenli  o(  Gieji  Bntam  and  Germany  in  the  anurance  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  hU  itoviates  nf  ihe  maintenance  of  a  broad  and  humane  but  Mrict  nrutrahty  in  Ihc  d»trihulion  oi 
SUpplin  ha\  depended  the  exiitence  of  the  lo  million  hungry  and  largely  deslitute  civiNant  ol  Helghlfn  and 
North  France 


ojpted  France  of  a  local  committee 
beaded  by  ihe  burgomaitcr  or  maire. 
These  committees  control  the  communal 
"warehouses"  and  issue  from  them  the 
food  on  ratiofi  both  to  those  who  can  pay 
and  lo  those  who  have  been  given  ration 
cards  pikl  for  from  the  benevolent  fund. 
Over  these  communal  committees  are 
imposed  regional  committees — a  region 
is  a  larger  or  smaller  group  of  communes 
cstabli^ed  for  convenience — who  have 
charge  of  regional  warehouses  from  which 
Ihe  communal  warehouses  are  supplied. 
Over  these  again  arc  the  provincial  and 


district  committees,  one  for  each  of  the 
nine    Belgian   provinces,   and   a   special 
one  for  Brussels  and  its  immediate  en- 
virons — Greater    Brussels — and   one  for  | 
each  of  the  six  districts  into  which  the 
occupied  French  territory  is  arbitrarily 
divided  for  ravitailUment  purposes.   These 
committees  have  charge  of  the  provin-  , 
cial    and  district  warehouses  and  mills  I 
which   are    the    major  centres  of    div 
tribution.     Finallv.  over  these  again  arc 
the  Belgian  National  Cummiiiee  (Comity 
Sattona!  Beige  dt  See^rurs    et   d'Aiiwien- 
tatum)    ar\d    \He   c\vmA    VtwwAv  ^^Jw^ 


MR.    BRAND  WHITLOCK 

Kor  morr  than  iwoyear*  afirr  the  Rri(pan<Kivrriitneni  was  tortwl  to  Imp  Rni^vKai  ihc  nmetftlhT" 
German  invjiir»n.  Mt   U  hillock,  the  Amencjin  Minitlcf,  pJuckily  irniainnl  lu  help  in  the  benevolent  Kwi 
of  relicvinii  the  dbtreswd  Belgian 
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mittee  (Comiti  d'j4UmniUition  du  Nord 
de  la  France). 

Associated  with  this  series  of  com- 
munat.  regional,  provincial,  district,  and 
national  committees  arc  hundreds  of 
special  committers  supervising  various 
special  lines  of  henevolent  activity  and 
more  or  less  closely  atliliaicd  with  the 
ufficia)  series  and  contrulk\l  by  it. 

The  American  Oimmission  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  these,  but  has  representa- 
tions on  the  national  and  pnwjncial 
ommii  lees  and  many  of  t  he  sfKcial 
■vimmfttevs.   and   hands  over  to  these 


under  proper  control  and  continuous 
supervision  the  foodstuffs  imported.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  40  thousand  Belgians  and 
10  lhoii>3nd  French  men  and  women 
provide  that  host  of  hands  necessary 
fur  the  detailed  distribution  of  supplies. 
Under  other  circumstances  the  food- 
stuffs and  clothing  mi^ht  well  have 
been  simpl\'  turned  <»ver  to  the  Belgian 
and  French  relief  organi/jtion  for  it 
to  do  with  them  as  it  saw  be»t.  But 
the  circumstances  were  tiot  other;  they 
were  prcciscl>  such  as  rendered  impossible 
this  easy  escape  by  the  American  Com- 
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MR.    HUGH   GIBSON 

Fint  ;i«:retary  erf  ihc  \mf  ncan  Legation  in  Bru^clt,  w-fx.  v/n  »sii><.\.ilni  fmm  l(vc  hrRiftriniK '"  the 
Commoiion't  ;ic(>vMi>n.  ntui  who  oxipctatnl  in  all  the  diplomat k  initrkh^infiM  in  twh^ilf  of  tbc  comniK- 
Mdn'l  work  twiwrm  (he  unoiricial  Amfricans  and  the  foreign  oAicrs  at  Ijondon  and  licrlitl 


miuton  from  the  rcsponsibilily  iif  seeing 
the  ('XnJ  and  clothing  down  to  the  very 
mcHilhs  and  backs  of  the  peiiple  for  whom 
thc>  were  intended. 

The  twu  chief  nuarantres  given  the 
Allied  governments  by  the  G>mmis«ion. 
b>-  virtue  of  which  the  Commission  had 
permi'»sii>n  i"  import  the  great  quantities 
(>f  *upptie^  into  the  occupied  territories. 
wcrr  thai  none  of  the  food  and  clothing 
so  imported  should  ^et  to  the  Germans, 
and  that  all  of  it  wduld  be  equitablv  dis- 
iribuied  lo  the  people  according  tn  their 
needs.     For  the  maintenance  of  these  two 


1 


conditions  the  Commission  has  always 
been  held  personally  and  immediately 
responsible  by  the  Allied  governments. 
The  Americans  in  Belgium  were  neutral 
and  independent ;  the  Belgians  were 
captives  in  German  hands,  unable  to  give 
such  guarantees. 

The  Commission  had  piven  the  same 
guarantees  als^^i,  by  implication,  to  all 
of  the  millions  of  individuals  in  the 
United  States  and  England  and  Canada 
and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  else- 
where  who  were  cnnsianily  j^iving  money 
and  supplies  (or  the  ^uVvd  vA  VM\^>»n. 


h  MR.  EMtUE  FRANOQUI 

wot  ihf  greatest  privJte  bank  nf  Belgium  at  iht  outbreak  of  the  war  aiul  oar  ui  ihc  orgjni2en 
jap  of  Americani)  of  a  Centnt  CotiimittM  of  Asiut^incr  and  PmvuNininK  10  aid  ihc  poor  ol 
He  later  became,  and  has  renuined.  the  active  head  of  ihc  gnat  Bcltpan  Naiitin.1I  Cooiimnee 


necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
s  in  Belgium  should  have  im- 
oversi^t   and   all   the  contral 

of  the  detailed  distribution. 
e  to  assure  the  Allied  govcrn- 
1  the  world  at  large  of  the  main- 
f  the  guarantees.  And  through 
'D  and  a  half  years  of  the  acllv- 
le  Americans  in  the  occupied 
(,  this  immetliate  oversight  and 
f  and  personal  |>articip3tion  in 

of  fmal  distribution  has  been 
!d.  The  hands  of  the  40  thous- 
[ian  and  10  thousand  French 


committee  men  and  women  gave  out  the 
supplies  under  the  keen  eyes  of  the  forty, 
Americans. 

The  detailed  methods  of  this  di5tri-1 
bution  are  a  long  story  in  themselves^ 
which  must  be  postponed  for  the  mo- 
ment, in  order  that  a  clearer  understand- 
ing may  be  gained  now  of  the  extraordin- 
ary diplomatic  conditions  under  which 
the  Commission  has  carried  on  its  work. 
The  international  relations  and  diplo- 
matic standing  of  the  Commission  have 
been  sources  of  amazement,  of  irritation, 
of  admiration,  of  congratulation,  in  a 


THE  MAROUIS  DE  VILLALOBAR 

The  Spancib  Govrmmtni  has  given  official  recognition  to  Ihc  Oimintukin  by  pcfmillinc  Us  MmJstrr 
ia  Bnisds.  the  Marquis  dr  VtlbloKir,  and  its  Amtusudof  in  Londoo.  bcAor  Don  Merry  del  Val  y  Zulueu, 
lo  ACt  a  honorary  chairmen  of  ibe  Cominission 


wnfd,  of  constant  attention,  in  the  chan- 
cellcrieJ  of  Europe  since  the  bepinning  of 
the  war.  The  experienced  diplomat, 
Baron  von  der  Lanckcn.  who,  in  his 
capacity  as  Chief  of  the  Political  Oepart- 
in«it,  acted  as  a  sort  of  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  late  Governor- 
General  von  Bissin(i"s  German  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium,  said  to  me  once:  "The 
Omimission  has  accomplished  a  great 
ihtni^  in  actualK  feeding  the  Belgians, 
but  it  has  accomplishc-d  a  greater  thing 
in  ichieving  the  extraordinary  inter- 
national position  it  enjoys."    That  was. 


or  course,  the  point  of  view  of  the  diplo- 
mat. The  point  of  view  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  that  its  international  position  is 
simply  incidental,  though  necessary,  to 
its  effeciiveness  in  feeding  its  people. 
It  has  been  an  international  bridge  acnns 
which  me^isengers  and  messages  of  mercy 
might  pass  between  camps  that  were 
other^k'isc  wholly  isolated  by  bitterness 
and  distrust. 

What  is  this  international  position? 
How  has  it  come  about?  Vriiy  is  it 
necessary? 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
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IX  there  ■ 


MR.   DAVID    LLOYD-tEORGE 
Dn  on  the  pan  of  Mr.  Ltoyd-Ccurgc  fur  ihc  plijblr  cootfilian  of  the  diUKUctl  civiluei 
ighrd  ihc  grjvc  pouiMhiy  of  j  mililsry  aiJvjnijRc  being  <hui  obiamed  by  the  Germin 
2  mrmuraMe  intcrvKw  Kith  Mr  Hoaver  shortly  jfltr  the  auihrvak  al  ihc^iT.  Ih-  givt  the 
bl  the  Urilish  Govcromcnt  lo  Ihc  continuance  of  rdict  work  by  the  Cammiuiun 


relief  of  Belgium  \^iihout  an 

twccn  iht'  bt-lligert-ni  Howers 

agreement   between   each 

fe  relief  orRanization.  or  the 

taturs  acting  as  its  pnitecting 

iting  certain   privileges   lo 

y.    As  the  Alhiitl  Govern- 

illcd  the  txreans  and  maJn- 

kadc  ijf  the   liclgian.  now 

German,   coasi,    it   was   nec- 

ve   laifser-pasiers    for   the 

and   cargoes  i>n  the  water 

n   for  the   ship.s   to  land 

in  some  port  from  which 


they  could  readily  be  transported  mto 
Belgium  and  Sonh  France.  As  the 
Germans  also  by  means  of  their  submarine 
and  occasiotui  short-hved  raiders  kept 
ulive  a  certain  danger  to  ocean  trafTtc,  a 
similar  guarantct-  of  lack  of  moleiitation  of 
the  relief  ships  was  necessary  from  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  such  privilege 
could  be  Krantetl  by  the  Allied  (govern- 
ments if  it  were  nut  made  certain  that  the 
fuudstulT^  thu>  ini(t<jrted  from  overseas 
and  Trom  Fngland  and  France  themselves 
would  be  rigorously  restricted  to  the  use 
of  the  civil  population  in  the  occupied 
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MK.    WALTER   11.    PAGE 
The  AmcricJn  AfflbUMdor  in  London,  ihrough  whom  in  the  tarty  days  of  the  >kir  the  ComtnisMm 
far  Relief  in  Belgium  obiatncij  pcnniuion  to  opcnie  (men  ihc  German  Covemmcni  by  way  of  Wasliin(- 
loo  ami  Mr  (-^cMrJ  m  Mcttin 


territories  The  }iU3  ra  nice  of  non- 
rcqui^itiun  uf  the  impurted  supplies  had 
I»)  he  ohiained  from  the  German  Covern- 
ment  and  miltlar>'  authorities.  More 
than  that,  as  it  would  have  been  absurd 
for  the  Allied  Ktivernmcnt'i  to  allow 
foods  ref(ularlv  to  be  M;nt  into  Belgium 
and  North  France  merely  to  replace 
^milar  native  foods  as  regularly  taken 
out  by  the  Germans,  it  was  nece»sar>'  to 
obtain  guarantees  thai  the  drain  on  the 
naiive  reM>urces  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tories would  not  pnxeed  farther,  at 
lea.st,    than    that    permitted   supfxirt   of 


the  occupying  army,  regularly  recognized 
by  inlcrnalional  rules  of  war.  It  will  be 
seen  later  that  the  Kclief  (j^mmission 
was  able  to  obtain  guarantees  much  bet- 
ter than  this.  I 
As  the  whole  of  the  Commission's 
imparts  fur  Belgium  and  North  France 
are  landed  at  Rotterdam  and  taken  in 
through  Holland,  it  was  necessary  to 
get  Dutch  governmental  recognition  oti 
the  work.  Much  more  was  giit.  Hol- 
land ^ave  valuable  pnvilcgcs  m  various 
ways,  and  ha>  consistently  rendered 
official  supptjri  to  the  relief  work  from 
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DR.  HKNRY  VAN  DYKE 
EK'Amencan  Minuter  to  Holland,  ihTouKh   whom  ncKolia cions  were  conducted  with  the  Dutch 
Covernmrnt  for  permission  lo  purchase  (cod  supplies  in  Holland  and  to  factliiaie  the  transport  through 
Midland  to  Belgium  of  (ocxist litis  bought  in  tn^Und 
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its  beginning.  It  has  permitted  its 
Minister  lo  Belgium  (at  Le  Havre), 
Jongkeer  de  Weede,  to  act  as  one  of  the 
Oim mission's  honorary  chairmen,  while 
its  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Brussels.  Myn- 
heer Vollenhcvcn,  has  been  of  constant 
practical  assistance. 

Spain,  also,  has  given  its  official  recog- 
nition to  the  Commission  by  permitting 
its  Ambassador  in  London,  Seflor  Don 
Merry  del  Val  y  Zulueta,  and  its  Minister 
in  Brussels,  the  Marquis  de  Villalohar, 
to  act  as  honorarv-  chairmen,  and  both 
of  these  gentlemen  have  also  been  con- 


cerned from  the  beginning  in  the  Con>- 
mission's  diplomatic  negotiations.  The 
Marquis  de  Villalobar  has  indeed  played 
a  continuously  active  and  important 
part  in  Commission  affairs. 

From  the  Belgian  Government,  too. 
in  its  pathetic  isolation  on  French  soil 
and  in  the  tiny  corner  of  Belgium  left  to 
it,  had  to  be  obtained  official  recogni- 
tion, financial  aid,  and  the  granting  of 
what  can  only  be  called  a  monopoly 
of  relief  work  in  its  occupied  territory, 
in  order  that  the  Commission  might 
have  every  advantage  in  the  collection 


What  Mr.  Hoover  Said  to  ^!r    IJoyd-George 


(ly  ln>.laa>»l  »  Underwood 


MR.    JAMES   W.    GERARD 

Ei-AmtMsu(lor  lo  Ccnnany.  who  bantilrcl  ihe  JiplomaiK  n»oiiatk>ns  in  behalf  of  the  Communan  ii 

the  Imperial  Court  in  Berlin 


of  relief  fut>ds  and  might  exercise  that 
rigorous  control  over  native  foods  ntx:es- 
saiy  to  the  maintenance  of  its  guarantees 
to  the  Allied  ^;overnments. 

Finally,  as  the  American  ambassadors 
to  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris  and  the 
Amoican  ministers  in  Brussels  and  The 
H*gue  were  honorary  chairmen  of  the 
Commt^sion.  and  the  members  of  its 
Amencin  advisory  committee,  Messrs. 
Hemphill  (also  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mission), Bertron.  O^fTin,  Cutting,  Gary, 
Stifftson.  Straus.  Trumbull,  andVander- 
lip.  were  personally  invited  by  President 
WUson,   at    Mr.    Hoovers   request,   to 


serve  on  this  Committee,  and  as  Am- 
bassadors Page  and  Gerard  and  Minis- 
ters Whttlock  and  Van  Dyke  have  busied 
themselves  continuously  with  diplomatic 
negotiations  on  account  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  President  Wilson  has  taken 
a  hartd  personally  and  must  efTectively  in 
several  critical  periods  in  the  Commis- 
sion's history,  the  American  Government 
has  been  closely  associated  oflicially  with 
the  Commission's  activities. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  has  had 
an  official  recognition  since  its  inception 
from  alt  the  governments,  both  belli 
gercnt  and  neutral,  interested  In  its  work. 


dli-      ■ 
ork.      ■ 


utku 


Who.  as  Britbh  Secretary  of  Mjie  fur  Korrign  AfTjin.  look  tjreof  thc.endlrts  tlipliMnilH;  ileUils  Ihti 
anic  under  the  Rrilith  agrcrmcnr  ttith  Ibu  Cummiision  lo  allow  it  to  carry  on  its  work  under  giuraRlcc* 
llul  nol^crmnn  iboutd  get  the  food  »ent  to  the  ilclKi-^nk 


This  recognition  has  been  much  more 
than  mt^rcly  formal  and  passive.  In 
addition  to  thv  numerous  and  various 
guarantees  given  it  by  the  bcUigcrcnt 
governments,  there  has  been  an  active 
assistance  rendered  it  financially  in  the 
way  of  large  subventions  by  Belgium. 
England,  and  France,  free  use  of  har- 
bors, canals,  railroads,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones  by  Holland,  and  reduced 
freight  rates  and  remitted  canal  tolls 
and  customs  duties  in  the  occupied  (erri- 
.  lories  by  Germany.  Extraordinary  con- 
I  cessions  and  aid  in  connection  with  th« 
[    movement  of  the  Commission  members 


and  the  carriage  and  reduced  censor 
ship  of  the  Commission's  mails  have  btrn 
made  by  the  btlligtrents.  Its  members 
have  crossed  the  ChaiinrI  in  c<invoved 
Rnglish  dispatch  boats,  passed  through 
closed  frontiers,  scurried  about  in  swift 
motors  over  all  the  occupied  territory  in 
which  no  other  cars  but  (a-rman  militarv 
ones  ever  moved,  visited  villages  ai 
the  front  under  shell  lire,  lived  at  the 
very  Great  Headquarters  of  all  the 
German  armies  of  the  West,  been  trusted 
on  their  honor  to  do  a  thousand  and  one 
things  and  be  in  a  thousand  and  one 
places  prohibited  to  all  other  civilians, 


k 


tlUL,    MILL.\K1)    HL'NSIKtR 

r\n  associalc  of  Mr.  Moover  in  The  ori|cin:il  or)u<niiulion  of  ihc  Amrrican  Oimiiiission  for  Relief  in 
um,  from  which  ihe  »«rd  "American"  wa*  UlerdroppcJ  becauwot  Ihc  intcrnarionjl  character  ot 
CoRimistion 


and  have  lived  up  to  the  trust.  They  have 
suffered  from  the  mistakes  of  uninformed 
or  ilupid  ioldiers,  and  spent  nights  in  jail : 
they  have  taken  chances  under  bumbin^ 
airmen,  and  been  falsely  but  dangeri>u>Iy 
accused  as  spies;  but  despite  (ibslaclcs 
and  delays  and  danger  they  have  carried 
the  little  triangular  red-lettered  white  C. 
R.  B.  (lag  to  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the 
imprisoned  land  and  tuve  gulped  and 
passed  on  wet-eyed  as  the  people  by  the 
mads  uncovered  to  the  little  Hag.  with  all 
its  significance  of  material  and  spiritual 
encouragement.  Umler  this  Mag  they 
have  been  prutectorand  protected  at  once. 


The  outcome  of  the  many  and  various 
negotiations  of  tlie  Oimniission  with 
the  various  governments  have  been  deter- 
mined by  twochief  considerations:  human- 
itarianism  and  international  politics.  The 
Commission  has  had  really  but  one  con- 
sideration to  guide  it.  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Belgium  and  North  France, 
but  Ihe  Rovumments  have  had  always 
to  keep  in  mind  the  relation  which  the 
Clommission's  activities  might  have  to 
the  international  situation.  And  it  must 
be  confessctl  at  once  that  these  activities, 
whether  the  Commission  wished  it  or 
not,  and  Uov.e\et  \«.>\t«!\C3I^>j  tsrt\«.vvyi. 
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Ma.  DANNIL  HEilNBMAN 
An  Amcricjn  engineer,  a  midcnt  of  [tnistcts.  who.  in  the  Ttnt  days  of  Ihc  war.  helped  Ihe  mcmben  of 
ihe  American  colony  of  Brussels  in  their  cJTaris  lo  gel  back  Iq  the  Lnilcd  Slalis      Mr  Hcincmaa  later 
turned  to  the  work  of  tcUcving  the  Belgians,  and  was  the  liTsi  director  of  the  Commissioiv  in  Brussels 


attitude  of  impartial  neutrality  may 
have  been,  have  exercised  a  real  and 
ponderable  inf]uence.  not  only  on  inter- 
national politics,  but  even  directly  on 
the  actual  military  situation. 

The  possible  differing  points  of  view 
and  hence  governmental  attitudes  which 
can  be  assumed  regarding  the  Commis- 
sion's  work  came  out  clearly  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Commission  in  a  scries  of 
interviews  and  exclianges  of  correspond- 
ence between  representatives  of  the 
English  Government  and  Mr.  Hoover. 

On  January  2r,  1915,  Mr.  Hoover  had  a 
meeting  with   Mr.    Lioyd-George.   then 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Em- 
mntt,  representing  the  Committee  on 
1  rading  with  the  Enemy,  Lord  Eustace 
Percy,  representing  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  John  Si- 
mon. The  work  of  the  Commission  had 
already,  for  two  months  and  a  half,  been 
going  forward  actively  under  certain 
agreements  provisionally  made  wth  the 
English  GovcrnTTient  and  certain  specific 
guarantees  ofticiany  given  by  the  Ger- 
mans. It  had  been,  however,  all  this 
time  an  open  question  with  the  English 
Government  whether  the  relief  work  was 
not  a  real  military  disadvantage  for  the 


MR.  MILLARD  K.  SIIALER 

Another  AiMricancnsineeTwhuuu  in  BrutKls  al  the  lime  of  ihc  Gcnnan  iavaslon.  and  an  associate  witb 
Mr.  Heineman  in  the  work  of  rcpatrialing  midnt  Amnicins  and  in  Bdgian  rdtd  work 
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Allies,  and  much  pressure  was  being 
brought  on  the  responsible  j;ovemmenl 
heads  by  ihe  military  authurilies  to  cut 
off,  or  at  least  modify  and  curtail,  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

The  primary  occasion  of  the  meeting 
was  the  discussion  of  the  (inancial  ar- 
rangemCTits  o(  the  Commission,  but  the 
talk  soon  touched  the  fundamental  mat- 
ter of  the  continuance  of  relief  work  at 
I  all.  I  quote  direcltv  from  Mr.  Htxiver's 
I  memorandum  of  the  discu^sion,  made  im- 
^_  nwdiately  after  the  meeting: 

H      Mr 

^H  tndire 


Mr.  Uoyd-Geoi^v  stated  that  he  felt  that, 
tndircci  at  the  matter  was,  it  was  certainly 


assisiinj!  the  cncmv  and  that  this  assistance 
would  tak«  place  in  sevcr.1l  ways.     In  the 
first  instance,  wc  were  Riving  ihc   Belgians 
more   food    resources   with   which  to  stand  M 
requtsilions  in  food  by  the  Germans;  we  were  1 
giving  ihrm   more  resources   generally   with 
which  to  stand  mcmeiiry  levin  and  that. 
beyond  all  this,  in  rcltwing  the  Ccrmins  from 
the  necessity  of  feeding  the  civil  populaiion,    ■ 
wewercdirecilyprolongingthcwar.  which  was  m 
bound  lo  be  00c  nf  wholly  ccnnomic  charac- 
trr,    arul    that    economic    pressure    was    the 
principal  method  by  which  the  Allies  would 
ullimalcly    win.     He    expressed    the    belief 
that  the  Gcimans  would,  in  the  last  resort. 
ptuvision   the   people  of   Belgium,  and   that 
our  action  was  akin  10  9mvisv»i\Tv^vV«,  vhS 


at! 


MR.   W.   L.   HONNOLD 

DifKtor  In  Amcricj  n(  ihe  Oimmtsiiofl  (or  Relief  in  Belgium  AIlhi*i|th  the  OwimiMion  ti»\  trtrt 
appro&inuidy  faSu.nLwi.ooo  *t«ili  o(  («x(  jnd  clothing  inio  (MRium  -ind  Nonh  Frantc,  th*  mtjoey  to 
huy  ihc  major  part  of  this  lus  hem  oMainod  (root  ihc  Briiish  and  French  Gavcmmcnts  in  raoniMy  sub- 
«niliun«loih<:  [lclRu(i(joicrnm«fil 


popubtion  ol  a  besieged  ctiy,  and  thus  pro- 
ItinginK  tfic  iv^iMancc  of  lh«  garrison.  He 
was.  f'lf  these  TvaMjns,  wholly  ijpp<»mhI  lo  oor 
operjttony  bcnevoli-ni  and  humsni:  as  they 
WL-n-,  and  ihcn'furi:  hr  could  nut  see  his  way 
lo  grant  our  rrqucst. 

I  pointed  out.  firn,  ihat  a9  to  the  rvquisi- 
liunini;  of  frxid,  Ihc  Ovrnuns  had  given  an 
undcnaking  that  after  the  Urn  of  January 
nu  such  requisilton<>  would  be  made,  and  I 
read  nut  to  him  tlir  uniU'rl diking  which  had 
hi-cn  (liven  to  the  Amcfican  Minister  in  Ri-r- 
lin,  and  informed  hint  that  we  were  satisfied, 
from  tbr  mnny  a({enl>  which  we  hjd  in 
Bcifiium,  that  ihc  Gcnnans  were  carrying 


this  out  with  the  utmost  scrupulousnc^i.  t 
furthermore  informed  him  that  the  Germans 
had  imp^e^sed  none  of  our  actual  food.  Also 
I  slated  that  I  did  not  believe  that  the  feeding 
of  the  civil  poi>u!Jtiun  intreased  the  resources 
which  lh4-y  hint  available  for  money  levin. 
Wc  were  iniroducinK  no  new  money  into 
Delfiium.  but  were  simply  givinfi  circulation 
tu  the  mnr>ey  already  exiktinfit.  and  thai  there 
was  no  danger  of  the  (Germans  taking  the 
money  which  we  ciilWled  fm  fuiHlsiutfs. 
because  that  money  was.  in  efTi-ct,  in  ihc 
p«s*es.*»on  of  the  American  Minisier. 

On   the   wtond   i»oinl.  as  to  whethtf  the 
Ccmuins  would  ultinMtvly  provbion  tbc  civil 
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MR.   EDGAR    RICKARfl 

Amd4iftl  oith  th«  Cammtuinn  fRim  ihr  brttinnin^  jnJ  now  its  assKtjrni  dirrclnr  in  Amrrtea. 
AppnHdnJtrty  l^n.ncn.non  his  heen  coOn-'iftl  m  f>n\Mii:  chjniy  (or  ihe  irltef  of  Udgium  tad  Norlh 
FniK*.  o(  whKh  jboul  f  ii>,ooo.aoo  has  been  conlnbulcO  by  Amvnoi 
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popuUtnn.  I  Inld  liim  that  I  w»  s.ilisftcd 
ihal  the\'  would  nut  Jo  w,  thai  when  we 
unJi-fioiik  ihis  Ijbor  we  undertook  it  with  the 
iiimoM  fduelanvc.  and  our  firsi  move  was  to 
utitly  ourselves  thai  (his  population  n-ould 
4|jr\c  unlc««  Aim-rica  miervencd  and  foo- 
vnitfd  ihc  hitherto  negative  quality  o(  neu- 
trality inluonc  u(  ptnitive  neuir^lily,  that,  ai 
proof  that  thi-  Cifrmans  would  not  provision 
the  ki^il  population.  I  thought  it  was  di'sirablc 
that  he  ihould  undeniand  th«  German  views 
on  lhi%  qucMion.  and  I  rcL-iied  to  him  the 
t.(i«ifirmation  by  the  German  militarv  of  the 
currmi  statvni**nt  made  in  Ocrmanv  Ihal  thrti: 
wa^  lU)  clauw  in  the  Hafiuc  Oinvention  oblig- 
ing the  Ci-nnani  t4>  prtjvi&km  ihc  civil  popu- 


lation of  Belgium,  but  that,  on  Ihc  contrarj*, 
it  inv'idcnialH  provided  that  the  civil  popula- 
tion sh{»uld  luppon  the  military-. 

I  told  him,  further,  thai  ihc  Germans  con- 
tended that  the  Belgians  wen- a  pcupk- of  great 
frtources.  that  these  resources  would  become 
valuable  at  once  on  a  partial  recovery  of 
industr>'.  that  iha  ictovcry  of  industry'  could 
take  plat:c  instantly  tlu'v  were  given  a  port 
through  whivh  they  nould  trade  with  the 
neutral  world,  that  in  1akin|t  the  pcH-t  of 
.Anlwi-tp  and  op>-ning  it  to  neutral  ship*  they 
had  (ci^'^n  Ihe  RelRian  civil  population  a 
means  of  provisiuninR  themselves,  but  that 
this  initlct  had  been  MiKki-d  by  ihe  Hriltsh 
Navv.  and  the  British  musi  thev^f.i.vK  ^«» 
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tkn  although  under  German  occupation,  and 
I  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  Germans 
would  never  feed  the  civil  population. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  denounced  the  whole  of 
this  as  a  monstrous  attitude,  to  which  I  re- 
plied that,  be  that  as  it  might,  one  matter 
slotid  out  in  my  mind,  and  that  was  that  the 
English  people  had  undertaken  this  war  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  the  exist- 
ence of  small  nations,  of  vindicating  the 
principle  of  guaranteed  neutrality  by  which 
small  nations  might  exist,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  guaranteeing  to  the  world  the  continu- 
ance of  democracy  as  against  autocracy  in 
government,  and  that  it  would  be  an  empty 
victory  if  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  the 
world's  races  should  be  extinguished  in  the 
process,  and  ultimate  victory  should  be  marked 
by  an  empty  husk.  I  said  that  the  English 
people  were  great  enough  to  disregard  the 
doubtful  value  of  military  advantages  in 
favor  of  assurances  that  these  people  should 
survive,  and  I  felt  the  obligation  went  even 
farther  than  mere  acquiescence  in  our  work, 
and  extended  to  an  opportunity  10  the  Knglish 
to  add  to  their  laurels  by  showing  magnan- 
imity toward  these  people,  a  magnanimity 
which  would  outlast  all  the  bitterness  of  this 
war. 

Mr.  Uoyd-Oeorge  then  stated  to  his  col- 
leagues abruptly:  "I  am  convinced.  You 
have  my  permission.  I  would  be  obliged 
if  you  gentlemen  would  settle  the  details  of 
the  machinery  necessar>'  to  carry  it  out." 
Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said  that  I  would 
forpive  him  for  runninp  away,  but  that  he 
fi-il  the  wrirld  would  yet  be  indebted  to  the 
,\niLTiijn  pi[ij>le  for  the  most  niat;naninious 
ailion  v,]uih  luuirality  had  yet  aiven  rise  to. 

liver  since  that  momentous  Interview, 
with  its  draiiialic  and  firalif\in|:  fmish, 
the  [Jriti>h  t'lovernment— and  with  it 
the  j-rench  (idvernment — have  stood 
Nti-'adfastly  hy  Tlic  Oimiiiission  and  its 
work.  This  interest  uliiTiialcly  led  to 
the  ;;rantinj;  of  a  subvention  of  Si.(KK>.(XXJ 
a  month  from  the  British  and  Frencli 
(;overnment>,  passed  tu  the  {Commission 
throii:;Ii  the  [Jeli.',ian  (lovernment. 

AJMi.on  the  wlmle.the  people  of  l-n^- 
land  and  the  whole  British  i'mpirc.  the 
p-.'iiple.  that  is,  as  dislinyuishitl  from  the 
olliciai  riovcrnmcnt.  have  supported  the 
(jjnimissiiin.  For  this  British  support 
Mr.  l.lovd-tjuorRc  and  Sir  lujward  (now 
ljr>ril)  (ircv.  Sir  Kobt.>rt  Cecil,  and  Lord 


Kustacc  Percy,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  are 
largely  responsible,  together  with  a 
great  benevolent  organization  called  the 
"National  Committee  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium," organized  in  April,  1915.  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  as  its  chairman, 
and  two  active  managers  in  the  persons 
of  Mr.  A.  Shirley  Benn,  M.  P.,  as  treas- 
urer, and  Mr.  W.  A.  M.  Goodc.  as  secre- 
tar>'.  This  committee  has  conducted  an 
impressive  campaign  of  propaganda  and 
solicitation  of  funds,  and  has  collected 
812. 500.000  of  money  as  gifts  with  which 
to  purchase  foodstuffs  and  clothing  for 
the  Belgian  destitute. 

But  there  has  always  been,  and  there 
exists  to-da\'  in  F.ngland,  a  strong  body 
of  antagonists  to  the  relief  work.  They 
represent  the  extreme  militaristic  view. 
The  reason  for  the  antagonism  comes 
entirely  from  a  convinced  belief  on  the 
part  of  those  holding  this  attitude  that 
the  relief  works  to  the  militar\  advan- 
tage of  the  Germans  by  relieving  them 
of  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  imprisoned 
people,  and  enables  them,  by  hook  or 
crook,  to  get  some  of  the  imported  fcxKl, 
and  to  take  openly  a  considerable  part 
of  the  native  Belgian  crops.  And  this 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
has  asserted  and  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  the  (.lermans  get  but  an  almost 
inappreciable  fraction  of  the  imported 
food,  and  this  not  through  seizi:re  but 
through  Belgian  fniiiileurs.  and  have 
given  guarantees —not  wholK  lived  up 
to.  but  maintained  in  siiiih  meaMire  as 
can  be  acceptetl  as  tolerable  to  refrain 
from  the  removal  from  Be!;;ium.  nr  the 
wholesale  uh-  by  the  armw  of  all  native 
fiMkl  products. 

But  if  there  is  a  party  in  Mngland  that 
has  opposed  the  relief  work,  so  also  is 
there  one  in  (uTinany.  And  it  ha-^  been, 
as  in  linghmd.  the  Forei;;n  Ollice  in 
(ierman\'.  Itigi-tlier  with  the  authorities 
of  tlie  German  General  Government 
in  lielgium.  that  has  saveii  the  work 
from  extinction.  Also,  as  in  Fngland, 
the  arguments  of  this  partv — similarly, 
the  extreme  militaristic  one — opposed 
to  the  relief  have  been  that  it  worked  a 
military  disadvantage  to  Germany.    Iheir 


demand  has  been  that  rather  than  let  a 
single  German  man,  woman,  or  child  be 
hungry,  abMjlutdy  all  the  native  fotxl- 
seuffs  of  the  occupied  territories  should 
be  seized  for  Cierman  cunsumption,  and 
the  [lelKi^ns  And  French  allowed  to 
starve — if  the  Allied  Governments  would 
not  break  their  bltKkade.  Germany 
was  to  advantage  buth  by  the  use  of  the 
Belgian  food  and  by  using  the  imprisoned 
people  as  hostages  to  be  starved  to  force 
the  opening  of  the  Allied  blockade  of 
Germany.  Reventlow  and  his  jinpo  sup- 
porters have  constantly  cried  out:  "Abol- 
ish Belgian  relief,  and  kick  the  Ameri- 
cans out." 

1  he  Commission  has  had  to  fight  con- 
stantly against  being  kicked  out.  One 
of  the  incidenii  of  this  struggle  for  ex- 
istence may  he  related  by  way  irf  illus- 
tration. In  the  summer  of  lend  the 
Oimmission  began  a  hard  fight  for  two 
imperatively  needed  conce^^i^ns  fmm 
the  German  authorities.  I  n  the  first 
place,  the  ever-increasing  dilTicnlties  of 
getting  ships  for  the  growing  needs,  in 
food  quantities,  of  the  people  imprisonetl 
in  a  land  Ix-coming  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted uf  native  foods,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Commission  to  effect  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  German  military 
command  whereby  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  1916  native  crop  of  North  France 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  civil  popula- 
tion than  had  been  the  case  with  the  1015 
crop.  In  the  second  place,  the  dearth 
frf  protein-  and  fat-containing  food  was 
beginning  to  affect  seriimsly  the  vitality 
ot  the  North  Trance  popubtion,  the 
6nn,oon  children  of  the  region  especially 
showing  the  effecis  of  this  lack  of  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs,  the  native  supplies  of 
the»e  fouds  being  mostly  seized  by  the 
German  army,  or  already  exhausted. 

THE  FIGHT  TO  I.MPORT  DUTCH  FOODSTUFFS 

Through  the  Knglish  Government, 
we  had  discovered  that  Holland  would 
let  us  purchase  considerable  quantities 
of  fresh  meat.  eggs,  butler,  and  cheese, 
If  we  could  arrange  to  get  permission 
from  the  Germans  for  these  foodstuffs 
to    be    imported    by   us   from    1  lolland 
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through  Belgium  into  North  France. 
Germany,  which  has  always  looked 
on  )  lolland  as  a  storehouse  of  food  which 
by  some  turn  of  the  screw  could  be  fwccd, 
despite  Fngland's  preventive  measures, 
into  her  own  larders,  could  prevent  this  fl 
export  to  North  France  by  the  simple  " 
expedient  of  closing  the  Dutch-Belgian 
frontier  to  these  fmjds.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Commission  has  always  had 
to  have  the  agreement  of  the  Germans 
for  the  import  across  this  frontier  of 
every  ounce  r»f  food  or  other  supplies 
taken  into  the  occupied  tcrriiories. 

1  he  negotiations  for    these  two  con- 
cessions   had   already   been   pursuing  a 
slow    and    most    unsatisfactory    course, 
the    Berlin    Government     and    General 
StalT  blocking  us  at  every  step,  undoubt- 
edly because  of  the  pressure  from  the  e»-   ^ 
trcme  militaristic  and  anti-relid'  party,    fl 
This  partv  was  making  stmng  use  of  the 
disciMTiftirt  of  the  German  [let^le  brought 
about    by  their  food  shortage,  and  was 
encouraging  the  people  to  demand  that     h 
no  food  that  might  by  any  circumstance    f 
bo  possibly  available  lo  them  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  (»cople  of  Belgium 
and  North  France.     However,  the  Com-    fl 
mission's    demands    for    the    two    con-    ^ 
cessions  had  sonte  measure  of  support 
from  certain  officers  uf  the  Great  Head- 
quarters at  Charlcvillc  and  from  General    ^ 
von   Btssing's  Government  at    Brussels,    fl 
It    was    arranged,    therefurc,    that    Mr. 
Hoover,    who   had    been   negotiating  tn 
l^ndon  with  the  Allied  Governments  in 
ainnectinn   with   their  demand   that  the 
Germans  should  give  up  the  whole  of  the 
native  crop  of  North  France  to  the  civil 
pupulaliun.  and  I.  who  had  been  negoti- 
ating with  the  General  StafT  at  the  Great 
flcadquarters  and  Governor  von  Bissing's 
(.lovcrnmcnt  at    Brussels,  should  go  to 
Brrlin  and  take  up  the  mailers  directly 
with  the  German  Government  and  high- 
est military  C4)mmand. 

We  first,  however,  met  at  The  Hague 
to  discus-i  matters  with  (he  Dutch  Govcr- 
ment  and  with  the  Briiish  Minister  to 
Holland.  Sir  Alan  Johnstone.  Here  wc 
became  acquainted  with  the  deiaiU  of  the 
agreement  between  England  and  HoiUud 
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affecting  Dutch  food  exports,  and  with 
the  condition  of  the  corresponding  agree- 
ment between  Germany  and  Holland. 
The  important  thing  in  these  agree- 
ments affecting  our  attempt  to  get  Dutch 
foods  into  North  France  was  a  clause 
(introduced  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
n^otiations  in  London)  recognizing  the 
principle  that,  if  the  Commission  could 
arrange  to  get  permission  from  the  Ger- 
mans for  these  imports,  the  quantities 
so  imported  should  be  in  diminution  of 
England's  share  of  the  exports.  It  was  a 
generous  concession,  and  gave  us  a  strong 
position.  Information  of  the  existence 
of  this  clause  had  already  been  given  the 
Germans  at  Great  Headquarters  and 
Brussels,  but  they  had  demanded  ocular 
proof  of  the  agreement.  Sir  Alan  there- 
fore gave  us  a  certified  copy  of  the  clause 
to  use  in  our  further  negotiations  with 
the  Germans.  The  Dutch  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Mynheer  Loudon,  a  man 
of  great  ability,  broad-mindedness,  and 
generous  sympathies,  who  has  always 
given  a  cordial  support  to  the  Commis- 
sion's work,  informed  us  that  he  was  him- 
self making  representations  to  Berlin  in 
favor  of  meeting  our  requests. 

On  August  3d,  Mr.  Hoover  and  I 
started  for  Berlin.  On  the  same  train 
we  found  Baron  von  der  Lancken,  chief 
of  the  political  department  of  General 
von  Bissing's  Government,  and  Dr. 
Rieth,  of  his  staff,  both  of  whom  had 
shown  themselves  friendly  to  the  Dutch 
imports  matter.  From  them  we  learned 
that  there  was  to  be  a  great  conference 
in  Berlin,  and  that  three  important 
Great  I  leadquarters  officers,  two  of 
whom  we  knew  to  be  friendly  to  our 
requests  in  the  matter  of  the  French 
native  crop,  were  also  on  their  way  to 
Berlin.  We  folt,  therefore,  less  alone 
in  our  struggle  to  help  save  the  lives  of 
600.000  children  of  North  France.  These 
men  would  aid  us ! 

Making  the  trip  to  the  German  capital 
without  uncomfortable  incident,  thanks 
to  our  special  military  passes,  we  arrived 
at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and, 
by  chance,  met  at  once,  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Hotel  Esplanade,  one  of  the  Great 


Headquarters  officers,  Hauptmann  Graf 
W — ,  through  whom  all  Commission  af- 
fairs were  always  first  taken  up  when  we 
had  dealings  with  the  General  Staff. 
He  greeted  us  with  some  haste  and  said 
that  he  had  to  rush  off  at  once  to  an 
important  conference  on  our  affairs. 
He  was  wholly  uncommunicative  about 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  meeting, 
but  informed  us  that  General  Z — , 
Acting  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
German  Army,  wished  us  to  take  tea 
with  him  at  the  hotel  at  four  o'clock. 
We  understood  that  this  was  to  be  an 
important  tea-drinking! 

In  our  need  for  support  we  went  to 
see  Ambassador  Gerard.  He  had  never 
failed  in  his  energetic  support  whenever 
the  Commission  needed  help  at  the 
Berlin  Court.  He  gave  us  advice  that 
at  the  moment  was  disheartening  but 
turned  out  to  be  wise  counsel.  It  was 
that  we  should  steer  clear  of  invoking 
official  governmental  assistance  in  this 
affair,  but  should  make  the  fight  simply 
on  the  basis  of  the  Commission's  stand- 
ing and  influence,  and  keep  international 
politics  out  of  it  as  far  as  possible.  The 
Germans  knew  that  all  we  were  struggling 
for  was  the  good  of  the  imprisoned  people 
of  Belgium  and  North  France,  and  that 
we  were  playing  the  game  honestly. 
He  believed  that  the  Commission  could 
fight  this  fight  best  alone.  His  words 
were  at  least  an  encouraging  assurance 
to  us  of  the  Commission's  extraordinary 
international  position. 

Promptly  at  four  we  found  the  three 
officers  from  the  Great  Headquarters, 
the  third  being  Major  Von  K — ,  a  man  oi 
great  capacity,  under  whose  immediate 
supervision  all  affairs  connected  with  the 
feeding  of  the  civil  population  in  the 
occupied  territory  rested.  He  had  al- 
ways handled  Commission  matters  with 
intelligence  and  prompt  decision,  and 
usually  with  sympathetic  understanding. 
We  had  known  Count  W —  and  Major  von 
K —  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
but  it  was  our  first  meeting  with  General 
Z — ,  whose  office  was  one  of  high  im- 
portance, only  second  in  importance, 
indeed,  in  the  Gennan  army,  to  the  Chief 
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of  Staff  of  the  Fidd  Armies,  a  position 
at  that  time  filled  by  General  von  Falken- 
haya.  General  Z —  is  an  enormous, 
biirlv  man  and  makes  an  impression  of 
brjtal  strentith.  He  drank  whisky  in- 
strad  of  tea. 

As  we  sat  down.  Major  von  K — ,  with 
characteristic  promptness  and  in  a  few 
words,  gave  us  news  of  ihc  greal  confer- 
ence. It  w*as  startling  news  and  mu^t  <if 
it  had.  The  conference  was  one  of  im- 
portant representatives  of  the  General 
Staff,  the  General  Government  of  Bd- 
^m.  the  Ford^^n  (Mfice,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  of  all  other 
depart nnenTs  immediately  interested  in 
the  handling  of  the  civil  popul;itions  in 
all  occupied  territories.  1 1  had  ap- 
parently alread>-  definitively  decided  that 
we  could  import  no  Dutch  food>tutfs, 
and  that  no  further  allocation  of  the 
Fa*nch  native  crop  could  be  made  to 
the  civil  population.  But  Ihe^e  were 
only  incidents  m  a  larger  question  taken 
up  by  it.  which  was  that  of  the  0>m- 
missiun's  bein^  allowed  to  continue  its 
work  at  all!  Just  as  the  famous  meeting 
with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  on  January  31, 
191;.  arran^-d  primarily  for  a  discus- 
sion of  certain  phases  of  the  Commis- 
sion's activities,  revealed  the  strength 
of  the  feeling  in  England  a;j:jinst  the 
relief  work  as  a  whole,  so  this  iV-rlin  visit 
of  ours,  to  lake  up  simply  two  special 
points  in  our  work,  revealed  itsdf  as 
OHncidcnt  with  a  crisis  in  the  Com- 
mission's hisl<ir>.  determined  by  the 
crj'stallizaiion  of  the  German  opposition 
to  the  work 

STAKVATION    VS.   HIE    UKITISH    BLOCKADE 

.Major  von  K —  said  ih-it  thinijs  li-iiiked 
very  bad  for  us.  F.xiremely  vi<j|ent 
speeches  hod  been  made  against  the 
work,  and  only  two  or  three  men  had 
ventured  lu  speak  in  favor  of  it.  These 
were,  however,  men  <  if  influence  and 
repreNcnied  important  parts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, notably  the  foreign  Office  and 
Inieritir.  But  the  Revcnlkiw  jingm's 
were  in  the  saddle.  A  special  cause  of 
bitterness  was  a  public  tle^patch  from  the 
British  Foreign  Minister  which  huJ  just 


I 


been  published  irt  alf  the  tjennan  pcvpers. 
demandmg  that  the  German  authorities 
turn  over  to  the  civil  populatioa^  in  the  ■ 
French,  Polish,  and  Serbian  occupied  ter- 
ritories (as  had  already  been  dune  in  Bel- 
gium) the  enrirety  of  the  native  products 
of  these  territories.  1  he  belltcrjsc  speak- 
ers in  the  conference  demanded  that  the 
German  Governim-nt  answer  this  des- 
patch at  once  with  a  curt  refusal  and  a 
statement  that,  as  the  British  blockade 
was  responsible  for  the  food  deprivations  h 
of  the  Belgians  and  French,  the  raoitaiiU'  H 
mmi  sluuild  be  ahulished,  tlie  ptiipte 
allowed  to  starve,  and  the  Allied  suvcrn- 
menls  be  held  responsible  for  their 
starvation.  Iliese  men  declared  that 
Germany  could  not  for  one  moment 
accept  the  position  that  Fngland  should 
dictate  its  attitude  and  action  toward 
the  occupied  territories,  and  that  the 
only  position  Germany  cuuld  take  hence- 
forth was  to  throw  the  pt^pulation  on  the 
shoulders  of  tngtand,  which  could  open 
its-  blockade  or  let  the  Bd^ian^  and 
French  starve,  just  as  il  was  trying  to 
let  the  Germans  starve. 

The  feclini-  all  ov*t  Germany  was  hi|i^. 
and  the  conference  seemed  likdy  to  end 
the  Commission's  work  then  and  there. 
Just  one  ray  of  light  came  to  us  in  this 
dark  hour.  Durinii  <nir  depressing  con- 
versation with  the  Headquarters  officers, 
a  remark  was  made  by  one  of  them  to  the 
effvct  that  if  the  request  for  a  larger 
allocation  of  the  native  pniducts  to  the 
civil  population  had  come  simply  fnxn 
the  Commission,  st.melhing  might  have 
been  done,  but  with  Ent^and  demand- 
ing il — "No."  a  thousand  times  "No." 

This  was  our  cue.  We  repudiated 
iingland!  What  England  demanded  was 
its  affairs.  Let  the  Germans  fight  il  out 
with  England.  What  the  Commission 
pleaded  for  was  its  own  affair— the  affair 
irf  saving  the  lives  of  human  bemgN;  itf 
keeping  body  and  soul  together  for  10 
million  people  known  to  ihc  world  as 
Belgians  and  French,  but  known  to  the 
Commission  as  human  lacings,  men. 
women,  uml  children,  especially  childnm, 
crying  for  food! 

As  we  were  not  allowed  lo  altemi  the 


What  Mr.  Hoover  Said  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
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conference  we  had  to  'work  outside. 
We  argued  with  the  Great  Headquarters 
men.  We  urged  on  the  representatives 
of  General  von  Bissing's  Belgian  Govern- 
ment the  consequence  to  the  papulation 
for  whom  this  Government  was  respon- 
sible, and  on  the  representatives  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  consequences  of  the  position 
before  the  world  of  Germany  if  German 
action  should  cause  the  terrible  tragedy 
which  the  abolishment  of  the  ravitaiUe- 
meni  would  certainly  entail.  We  argued 
here  and  pleaded  there.  And  it  all  had 
to  be  done  before  that  fateful  conference 
of  the  day's  length  should  dissolve. 

The  long  story  must  be  cut  short.  We 
succeeded!  The  Commission  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  its  work.  And  even 
more.  Just  three  weeks  later  we  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  General  StafT 
by  which  twice  the  proportion  of  the 
coming  crops  of  North  France  was  re- 
served for  the  people  as  had  been  re- 
served of  the  previous  crop.  And  still 
later — unfortunately  much  later,  but 
still  better  than  not  at  all — fresh  meat 
and  butter  and  cheese  from  Holland  be- 
gan to  be  eaten  by  the  protein-  and  fat- 
hungry  people  of  North  France. 

The  conference  broke  up  with  the 
Reventtow  gang  sullen  and  angry,  but 
accepting,  as  all  Germans  do  accept, 
the  will  of  the  higher  command.  Mr. 
Hoover  returned  to  England  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  with  London.  1  went 
back  to  Brussels  and  the  Great  Head- 
quarters to  hasten  the  formulation  and 
signature  of  the  agreements.  The  crisis 
was  past. 

WHY    EDITH    CAVELL    WAS    SHOT 

This  story  of  one  of  the  numerous  Com- 
mission crises  has  been  sketched.  But 
one  incident  of  that  Berlin  visit — wholly 
irrelevant  to  the  matter  of  our  errand — 
must  yet  be  told. 

As  we  sat,  after  long  and  strenuous 
debating,  tired  and  silent  for  a  moment, 
over  our  tea  and  saccharine — ^the  buriy 


General  over  his  nth  whisky  and  seltzer 
— the  hush  was  broken  by  a  hoarse  whis- 
pering between  the  General  and  Count  W. 
The  Count  seemed  to  remonstrate,  the 
General  to  insist,  and  then  W.,  addressing 
us,  said  that,  the  General  wished  to  tell 
us  the  story  of  Nurse  Cavell! 

We  were  startled  and  uneasy.  That 
was  the  kind  of  thing  Commission  men 
and  Germans  did  not  talk  about.  If 
we  were  to  carry  on  effectively  and 
neutrally  we  tried  to  forget — for  the 
moment — the  Nurse  Cavell  and  the  many 
other  less  notorious  but  hardly  less 
sickening  similar  incidents  of  the  German 
pacification  of  Belgium. 

But  General  Z —  insisted.  We  knew 
his  relations  to  the  murder  of  Miss  Cavell. 
He  was  the  man  directly  responsible  for 
it.  He  was  Military  Governor  of  Brus- 
sels at  the  time.  He,  not  Von  Bissing, 
must  bear  forever  the  chief  burden  of 
that  horror — and  stupidity.  And  it  was 
the  burden  that  made  him — after  his 
wth  whisky — want  to  tell  the  story. 
Also,  he  had  just  seen  at  a  Berlin  hos- 
pital his  only  son  struggling  for  life, 
which,  if  he  won,  was  to  be  the  life  of  a 
man  with  both  eyes  shot  out,  and  a  face 
hardly  recognizable.  And  the  sight  of 
his  son — and  the  memory  of  Miss  Cavell 
— had  made  him  remark  that  this  was  a 
horrible  war! 

And  so  he  wanted  to  tell  the  story  of 
"The  Cavell"  {it  was  always  Die  Cavell 
in  his  mouth).  He  said  the  Belgians 
called  him  a  murderer,  another  Duke  of 
Alva,  but  he  wasn't.  He  was  just  a 
soldier  doing  his  duty.  Die  Cavell  was 
a  thing  that  interfered  with  the  spread  of 
German  civilization.  It  had  to  be  got 
rid  of.  "So  1  had  her  shot.  Yes,  I 
did  it."  Did  we  think  the  world  called 
him  a  murderer,  too?  His  son  had  no 
eyes.  It  was  hard.  It  was  a  horrible 
war.  "Die  Cavell,  die  Cavell,  ah,  die 
Cavell!"  ...  It  was  not  a  pretty 
story.  I  shall  not  repeat  it  here.  But 
he  will  tell  it  often,  before  he  dies. 
That  is  part  of  his  punishment. 


{Mr.  Kellogg's  story  of  the  relief  t^  Belgium  vfitt  be  cotdimud  in  the  /lugnst  number  of 

the  World's  Work.] 


IF  THE  WAR 
WERE    FOUGHT  HERE 

"This  war  is  going  to  be  fought  on 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other. 
Unless  we  want  the  Germans  to 
fight  us  over  here,  we  must  go  fight 
them   on   their   side   of   the   ocean." 

In  these  words  Secretary  Franklin  K. 
Lane  recently  phrased  the  need  of  the 
most  vigorous  military  action  by  the 
United  States. 

To  give  Americans  some  idea  of  what  it 
would  feel  like  to  have  the  Germans  wag- 
ing war  over  here,  the  following  pages  are 
illustrated  with  facsimiles  and  translations 
of  proclamations  of  German  commanders 
in  Belgium  and  North  France.  If  the 
reader  will  imagine  these  posters  pasted 
on  all  the  blank  walls  in  his  own  home 
town,  and  will  picture  a  German  soldier 
on  every  comer  prepared  to  put  these 
proclamations  into  effect  against  his  own 
person  and  his  own  family,  he  will  gain  a 
new  conception  of  what  this  war  is  for — 
to  make,  not  merely  "the  world,"  but 
the  homes  and  families  of  these  United 
States  safe  from  the  most  hateful  tyranny 
on  earth. 
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Jl  U  nrUUli  LIEOBE 

liB  population  d'Andannei  aprM  avoir  t6moign«  dec 
Intentions  pacifiouaa  *  TAgard  ae  noa  troupes,  les  a  atta- 
qu6es  de  la  faoon  la  plus  traltresse.  Aveo  mon  autoriaationf 
le  general  "qui  oonunandait  oes  troupes  a  mis  la  ville  en 
cendres  et  a  fait  fusilier  110  personnes. 

Je  porte  oe  tslt  a  la  oonnaissance  de  la  Ville  de  U6ge 
pour  que  ses  habitants  sachent  a  quel  sort  ils  peuvent 
s'attendre  sHls  prennent  une  attitude  semblable. 

Oteft^ral  von  BUliO^NT* 


ORDER 
rO  TUF  PFOPI.F  OF  Llf^.GF 

The  population  of  Andenne,  after  makirif;  a  display  of  peaceful  in- 
tentions toward  our  troops,  attacked  them  in  the  most  treacherous  manner. 
With  my  authorization,  the  General  commanding;  these  troops  has  reduced 
the  town  to  ashes  and  has  had'i  lo  persons  shot. 

1  brinn  this  fact  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Liege  in  order  that 
they  may  know  what  fate  to  expect  should  they  adopt  a  similar  attitude. 

LicKe,  22nd  August,  1914 

Ghneral  Von  Bolow. 


as  The  World's  Worit 


AVIS  AVUASRB 


OryTOwBcoiiiiiiio 


rSqrtmbn  in«.aoaa  pabMd'nMAdBte  lOO.OOOfr. 
•4  CM  d*  r«(u  OB  d'oppoaUloa  : 

I-  IM4M  d^o.  Ml  1H.IM  L'tpww.  M  3M»  kl> 

f  WJMlMid*«to(«alnMMnM«a  UMdhii: 
r  I.Mt  LlM  *  tW  M  *  aaa; 
r  lft.MtUwd>Mn: 

•■  I.OMbudtWa.-; 

«iMt,  M  ^Md  iitw  di  nMJufci «  tt  cmMmm; 

r  !•  Um  *  piiNi. 

Titaatm  wprMlmwit  q^  tow  1m  ablHi  4  Uvxv 

dolvaot  Mr*  lU  pianUn  qnaUM  at  qna  diwa  tona  Ua 

oaa  aoatnlnBlKOoBmiina  an  Mnlt  nndn*  rMponasU*. 

Tiiiili  liiiliiiillm  |WM  jmir  noUa  at  nan  •rrlv**. 

cmk  k  n  ami  in*. 


VoB  TAff BF^  *  vm^ 


NOTICE  TO  THE  MAYOR 


REQUISITION  ORDER 


The  Commune  of  Luneville  will  furnish  by  September  ist, 
1914.  under  penalty  of  a  flne  of  300,000  francs  in  case  of 
refusal  or  opposition: 

1.  100,000  cigars,  or  300,000  citj;trettes.  or 
j,ooo  kilos  of  tobacco. 

2.  $0,000  litres  of  wine  (in  cask  or  in  bottle). 
) .     1 ,000  kitos  of  tea  or  of  cocoa. 

4.     10,000  kilos  of  sugar. 

J.     1,000  kilos  of  roasted  coffe^. 

6.  1,000  woolen  stockings. 

7.  A  quantity  of  soap,  of  toilet  paper  or  cut 
paper,  and  a  great  number  of  pocket-hand ker- 
ctiiefs  and  of  knives. 

8.  10  kitos  of  glycerine. 

9.  10  kilos  of  grcise. 

1  expressly  add  that  all  the  goods  demanded  must  be  of 
the  best  quality,  and  that,  in  all  cases  where  they  are  not  so, 
the  Commune  will  be  held  responsible.    All  appeals  against  this 
order  will  be  null  and  void. 
Crion,  39th  August,  1914. 
Officer  Commanding  the  ist  Bavarian  Reserve  Corps, 

Von  Fasbender 
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FROCLiHiTION 


n  est  ^Btrictomeat  dtifendu  aux  habitants  da  tout  sexe  d« 
quitter  lenrs  maisons  tant  que  eela  n'est  pas  absolumaat 
nteessaire  pour  faire  de  petites  courses,  a&i  d'acheter  des 
Tivres  ou  abreuTer  le  bMail.  De  nuit  il  est  absolument  dtfendu 
de  quitter  les  maisons  dans  toutes  les  drconstances. 

Quiconque  esjiaie  de  quitter  la  locality,  de  nuit  ou  de  jonr, 
sous  quelque  prAtexte  que  ce  soit,  sera  fusillA. 

Arracher  les  ponunes  de  teire  ne  peut  se  (aire  qn'au 
consentemeni  du  Commandant  et  &  la  surveillance  militaire. 

Les  troupes  allemandes  out  I'ordre  d*ex6cuter  strictement 
cos  dispositions,  par  des  sentinelles  et  des  patrouUles,  qui  sont 
autoristes  i  tirer  sur  quioonque  manque  k  cette  disposition. 

Lt  GWnl  Gonuiuit  n  Oaf . 


PROCLAjMATION 


Inhabitants  of  both  sexes  are  strictly  forbidden  to  leave  their 
houses  so  far  as  this  is  not  absoIutel>'  necessary  for  making  short 
rounds,  in  order  to  buv  provisions  or  water  their  cattle.  They 
are  absolutely  forbidden  to  leave  their  houses  at  night  under  any 
circumstances  whatever. 

Whoever  attempts  t()  leave  the  place,  by  night  or  day.  upon 
any  pretext  whatever  will  be  shot. 

Potatoes  can  only  be  dug  with  the  Commandant's  consent  and 
under  military  supervision. 

The  German  troops  have  orders  to  carry  out  these  directions 
strictlv.  b\  sentinels  and  patrols,  who  are  authorized  to  fire  on 
any  one  departing  from  these  directions. 

The  General  Co.mmandinc 
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IVIS  k  U  tmiUTM 


U  CMnl  CmbhM  A  Oct 


hBk^rtHWN 


NOTICE  TO  THE 
POPULATION 


In  order  sufficiently  to  ensure  the  safety  of  our  troops  and 
the  tranquihty  of  the  population  of  Rheims,  the  persons 
mentioned  have  been  seized  as  hostages  by  the  Commander 
of  the  German  Army.  These  hostages  will  be  shot  if  there  is 
the  least  disorder.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  town  remains 
perfectly  calm  and  quiet,  these  hostages  and  inhabitants  will 
be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  German  Army. 

The  General  Commanding 

Rheims,  12th  September,  1914 
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:^  (    ^ 


A  TavnUr  Im  localiUe  titat*s  pt«s  dt^  IVudroil  <hi  a  ru  lifu  U 
4Mlf«ctiM  dM  cboUBS  de  ler  et  lignt^  U^I^in^pbiqui's  MToot  punies 
SUB  pitii  (U  B'uipoile  qu'eiles  soifDl  coupaUes  ou  iuid  de  crs  afirn.) 
Daas  ce  iMt  d«  oUgeaoyt  tHi  pris  daos  look's  Irs  dicdlilcs  silutVs 
prta  des  cbealBS  de  kr  qui  soul  Brnarto  de  parcillt's  atiaqufs;  et  an 
pnaier  allMUl  k  b  deslrncUoD  des  ligoes  de  rbrmiDs  df  ler.  de 
UgWM  UUgnpbiques  on  ligncs  Ul«plMoiq>es.  ils  srroni  iiumfdiatemcDt 
InillM. 

BraMHtl.  b  ■  OdilN  W*  A    CMTMrnMr, 

von  DER  GOLTZ 


•^ 


PROCLAMATION 


[n  future  the  inhabitants  of  places  situated  near  railways  and 
telegraph  lines  which  have  been  destroyed  will  be  punished  with- 
out mercy  (whether  they  are  guilty  of  this  destruction  or  not). 
For  this  purpose,  hostages  have  been  taken  in  all  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  railways  in  danger  of  similar  attacks;  and  at  the  first 
attempt  to  destroy  any  railway,  telegraph,  or  telephone  line, 
they  will  be  shot  immediately. 

Brussels.  5th  October,  1914. 

The  Governor, 

Von  DER  GoLTz 
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riiciiiiTin 


■  ■  ■ 

nan>  lA-wt  4BMtM>  t  m 


aiMMCtfm,  i^i*—»*r^^-jK»wm.n» 


*  miiM  knBil  *(rtv  I    I    imlf^m  aHU  Ml  ■«. 

w<»>f  I  mail 


4<  CiMWI  t.™  *  Wrm^^  piW  la  ■•>  *  k  < 


PROCLAMATION 


The  Tribunal  of  the  Imperial  German  Council  of  War 
sitting  in  Brussels  has  pronounced  the  following  sentences: 

Condemned  to  death  for  conspiring  together  to  commit 
treason : 

Edith  Cavell.  Teacher,  of  Brussels. 
Philippe  Bancq,  ArchKecl.  of  Brussels. 
Jeanne   de    Belleville    of   Montignies 
Louise  Thuiliez,  Professor  at  Lillc. 
Louis  Sevcnn,  Chemist,  of  Brussels. 
Albert  Libiez,  Lawyer,  of  Mons. 

For  the  same  offense  the  following  have  been  condemned 
to  fifteen  years'  hard  labor: 

Hermann  Capiau,  Engineer,  of  Wasmcs. 
Ada  Bodart,  of  Brussels. 
Georges  Derveau, Chemist,  of  Pllurages. 
Mary  de  Croy,  of  Bellignies. 

At  the  same  sitting,  the  War  Council  condemned  seventeen 
others  charged  with  treason  against  the  Imperial  Armies  to 
sentences  of  penal  servitude  and  impnsonment  varying  from 
two  to  eight  years. 

The  sentences  passed  on  Bancq  and  Edith  Cavell  have 
already  been  fully  executed. 

The  Governor  General  of  Brussels  brings  these  facts  to  the 
knowledge  <tf  the  public  that  they  may  serve  as  a  warning. 

The  Governor  of  the  Gty, 
General  Von  Hissing 
Brussels,  1 3th  October,  1915 
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PROCUUUTION 

da  CommaDdaDt  nAitaire  Anemand 
DE  LILLE 


fiihB   <»Mi  hwiMi  M  >«*fc  tm^  —111  ■**■  «^^»  4.  ii^ifc.  hiiiMi  —  >«■  rtiiw^  *  —  jMhfc  mJ  J»*t, 

11  rnii'»nT 


PROCLAMATION 

OF  THE  GERMAN  MILITARY  COMMANDANT 

OF  LILLE 


The  attitude  of  England  makes  the  provisioning  of  the  population 
more  and  more  difficult. 

To  reduce  the  misery,  the  German  authorities  have  recently  asked  for 
volunteers  to  go  and  work  in  the  country.  'I'his  offer  has  not  had  the 
success  that  was  expected. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  inhabitants  will  be  deported  by  order  and 
i  removed  into  the  country.     Persons  deported  will  be  sent  to  the  interior 

i  of  the  occupied  territor>'  in  France,  far  behind  the  front,  where  they  will 

■  be  employed  in  agricultural  labor,  and  not  on  any  military  work  what- 

;  ever.     By  this  measure  they  will  be  given  the  opportunity  of  providing 

better  for  their  subsistence. 
:  In  case  of  necessity  provisions  can  be  obtained  through  the  German 

,  depots. 

All  persons  deported  will  be  allowed  to  take  with  them  30  kilogram 
of  luggage  (household  utensils,  clothes,  etc.),  which  they  will  be  well 
advised  to  make  ready  at  once. 

I  order,  therefore,  that  no  one  may,  until  further  order,  change  his 
r'acc  of  residence.    No  one  may  absent  himself  from  his  legally  declared 
I  residence  from  9:00  p.  m.  to  6:00  a.  m.  (German  time),  unless  he  is  in 

,  r''SS*^sion  of  a  permit  in  due  form. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  an  irrevocable  measure,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
1  population  itself  to  remain  calm  and  obedient. 

Lille,  April,  1916.  The  Commandant 
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(Texte  fraDCais) 


•  ■•  Ml  •■  ta  MMb  *  b  • 


■  irMfc*l>Hnilll*>ln^Jll  — »— <*M*>«fc 


•  M  ttCMa^Ai 


NOTICE 
(FRENCH  TEXT) 


All  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  chil- 
dren under  14  and  their  mothers,  and  also  of  old  people,  must 
prepare  themselves  for  transportation  in  an  hour  and  a  half's 
time. 

An  officer  will  definitely  decide  which  persons  will  be  taken 
to  the  concentration  camps.  For  this  purpose  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  house  must  assemble  in  front  of  it.  In  case  ctf 
bad  weather,  they  may  remain  in  the  passage.  The  door  of 
the  house  must  remain  open.  All  appeals  will  be  useless.  No 
inmate  of  the  house,  even  those  who  will  not  be  transported, 
may  leave  the  house  before  8:00  a.  m.  (German  time) 

Each  person  will  have  a  right  to  30  kilogram  of  luggage; 
if  any  one's  luggage  exceeds  that  weight,  it  will  all  be  rejected 
without  further  consideration.  Packages  must  be  separately 
made  up  for  each  person  and  must  bear  an  address  legibly 
written  and  firmly  fixed  on.  This  address  must  include  the 
surname  and  the  Christian  name,  and  the  number  of  the 
identity  card. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  people  should  provide  them- 
selves in  their  own  interest  with  eating  and  drinking  utensils, 
as  well  as  with  a  woden  blanket,  strong  shoes,  and  linen. 
Every  <Hie  must  carry  his  identity  card  cm  his  person.  Any 
one  attempting  to  evade  transportation  will  be  punished  wiUw 
out  mercy. 

Lille,  April,  1916. 

Eta  ppeh-Kommahdantur 


IF  AMERICA  WERE  BONE  DRY 


The  Savings  Prohibition  Would  Bring  in  Money  and  Men  Put  to  Productive 
U$es»  and  in  Wastes  of  Food  Supplies  that  Would  Be  Stopped 


IF,  IN  obedience  to  an  increasing  p<^ 
ular  demand,  we  should  adopt  na- 
tional prohibition  as  a  war  measure, 
these  are  some  of  the  things  that 
would  happen : 

The  enterprise  which,  in  capital  in- 
vested, ranks  fifth  among  American  in- 
dustries would  pass  out  of  existence. 

Capital  amounting  to  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  would  suddenly  have  to 
find  a  new  occupation.  Part  of  this 
would  become  a  dead  loss  and  part  would 
find  uses  in  other  investment  fields. 

About  1,500  breweries  would  immedi- 
ately close  their  doors. 

About  650  distilleries  would  come  sud- 
denly to  an  end. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  80,000  wage 
and  salary  earners  in  distilleries  and  brew- 
eries would  have  to  seek  new  employment. 

Wages  and  salaries,  amounting  to 
SHo,ooo,ooo,  of  people  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fermented  and  spirituous 
liquors,  would  stop. 

.Materials  to  the  value  of  Ji  50,000,000 
a  >'ear  would  have  to  find  a  new  market. 

More  than  200,000  saloons  would  close 
their  doors. 

More  than  7,000  wholesale  liquor 
dealers  would  cease  their  activities. 

In  all — breweries,  rectifying  estab- 
lishments, saloon  keepers,  wholesalers, 
etc. — not  far  from  2  50,000  separate 
business  establishments  would  find  their 
occupation  gone. 

More  than  200,000  employees — bar- 
tenders, workers  in  breweries,  etc. — 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
new  and  more  useful  jobs.  The  earnings 
by  which  more  than  1 ,000,000  Americans 
directly  live  would  end. 

There  would  be  enormous  and  incal- 
culable k»ses  in  lines  of  business  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  the  liquor  traffic 
but  deriving  greit  profit  from  it.    These 


would  include  manufacturers  of  and  deal- 
ers in  barrels,  barrel  staves,  corks,  bottles, 
beer  pumps,  boxes,  kegs,  cigars,  bar 
fixtures,  glassware,  ice  machines,  iron 
hoops,  motortrucks,  musical  instruments, 
paints,  papers,  plumbing  supplies,  print- 
ing supplies,  refrigerators,  signs,  tanks, 
wagons,  and  many  others. 

The  railroads  would  lose  7,000,000  tons 
of  freight  annually — about  2^  per  cent. 
of  all  the  traffic  derived  from  manufactur- 
ing industries. 

The  Federal  Government  would  lose 
1^262,000,000  annual  revenue.  This 
amounts  to  more  than  one  third  of  whf^t 
our  national  expenditures  were  in  the 
years  preceding  the  war. 

The  states  would  lose  $2 1,000,000  in 
taxes. 

The  counties  would  lose  $6,600,000. 

The  municipalities  would  lose 
$52,000,000. 

All  combined — federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, counties  and  municipaUties — 
would  have  to  levy  new  taxes  amount- 
ing to  S341 .600,000. 

Americans  who  now  spend  more  than 
$600,000,000  a  year  on  alcoholic  drinks 
would  have  to  find  other  ways  to  get  rid 
of  their  money. 

We  should  have  to  find  other  uses  for 
52.000,000  bushels  of  barley  and 
15.000,000  bushels  of  com  products  now 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  At 
present  this  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  about  60.000,000  barrels  of  beer. 
According  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  foodstuffs  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  10,000,000  barrels 
of  fermented  and  malted  drinks  would 
provision  the  United  Kingdom  for  a 
month.  On  that  basis,  figuring  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  continental  United  States 
at  double  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  ceiei^  in  our  60,000,000  barrels  of 
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The  World's  Work 


beer,  if  consumed  as  bread,  would  supply 
the  United  States  for  three  months. 

Dr.  Alonzo  Knglebert  Taylor  says 
that,  after  making  allowance  for  all 
,  reaivered  food  substances,  such  as  swill 
for  animals,  we  use  grain  enough  in  the 
production  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  give 
an  army  of  1 1. 000,000  men  a  one-pound 
loaf  of  bread  every  day  in  the  year.  That 
is,  our  drinking  habits  consume,  every 
twelvemonth,  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  4.(«o.ooo,otx)  loaves  of  bread.  As 
half  a  loaf  per  person  is  the  usual  daily 
allowance,  this  means  that  we  waste  in 
this  fashion  the  yearly  bread  supply  of 
22,000,000  people. 

The  rye  that  goes  into  whisky  could  be 
used  to  make  208,200.000  loaves  of  bread, 
enough  to  supply  the  population  of  New 
York  (2ity  for  too  days. 

The  corn  used  for  making  whisky  and 
beer  would  supply  56,000,000  persons  for 
too  days  with  delicious  and  nutritious 
substitutes  for  wheat  bread. 

We  couid  partly  feed  16,000,000  per- 
sons for  100  days  with  the  12,000,000 
bushels  of  rice  that  are  used  now  for  in- 
toxicating beverages. 

The  100,000,000  gallons  of  molasses 
now  used  by  distillers  could  be  used  for 
foot!  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

To  recapitulate: 

4,it<x>.(KH)  people  c()uld  live  for  100  days 
on  the  rye  now  used  for  drinkables. 

$6.o(x),ooo  people  could  live  fur  100 
da\s  on  the  corn  meal  so  used. 

i().otH>.(Mx)  people  could  live  for  i<k> 
days  on  the  rice  so  used. 

7f».<KK>.(KM(  pi-ople  Could  thus  be  kept 
frnm  stnrvatiun  for  100  days  on  these 
three  cereals  alone. 

That  is.  the  population  of  F.ngland 
Could  subsist  on  these  f(XKl  supplies 
f'lr  ne;ul\"  >ix  months. 

liif  population  of  I' ranee  could  sub- 
^i-^i  for  nearl\'  seven  months. 

In  oilier  words,  the  saving  from  these 
three  cereals  alone  could  conceiv- 
ably win  the  war  for  the  Allies. 

Fur  years  the  liquor  interests  have 
used  many  of  these  facts  as  arguments 
against    prohibition.    They    have    pic- 


tured the  misery  that  would  foUow  if  one 
million  men  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of 
work.  They  have  argued  against  the 
injustice  of  "confiscating"  so  much  of 
the  capital  invested  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  trade  in  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. In  particular,  they  have  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries have  paid  one  third  the  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Government,  besides  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  cost  of  state, 
county,  and  municipal  government.  They 
have  made  much  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  large  purchasers  of  grain  and,  there- 
fore, a  constant  friend  in  need  to  American 
agriculture.  These  same  interests  have 
claimed  the  support  of  the  railroads  be- 
cause they  have  contributed  so  largely, 
in  freight  rates,  to  their  earnings. 

THE  OTHER    SIDE   OF  THE   ARGUMENT 

The  war,  which  has  changed  so  many 
things,  has  put  an  entirely  different  face 
upon  these  arguments.  The  fact  that 
200,000  bartenders,  brewers,  and  other 
liquor  employees  will  lose  their  jobs  can 
cause  no  particular  economic  disturbance 
at  the  present  crisis.  It  so  happens  that 
the  new  conscription  bill  will  remove 
five  times  this  number  of  men  from  their 
daily  vocations  and  place  them  in  the 
army.  Recruiting  for  the  regular  army, 
the  militia,  and  the  navy  will  take  almost 
a  million  more.  Our  dispossessed  bar- 
tenders and  other  employees  of  the  liquor 
trade  will  thus  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing emplo\ment  more  remunerative,  and 
doubtless  more  useful,  than  that  in  which 
they  are  now  engaged.  The  munition 
factories  can  probably  take  care  of 
a  goodly  portion,  while  those  inclined  to 
work  in  the  native  grain  rather  than  in 
the  fermented  and  distilled  article  will 
find  endless  opportunities  on  our  farms. 
Unemployment  is  the  least  of  all  our 
troubles  in  a  war  such  as  the  present  one. 
There  is  no  unemployment  in  F.ngland, 
France,  and  Russia,  simply  because  the 
armies  have  so  largely  drained  the  supply 
of  ablc-lxxlied  men. 

The  railroads  will  not  miss  the  freight 
business  of  our  breweries  and  distilleries, 
for  the  war  has  given  them  more  business 


CofVTWM  by  f  adtrwandli  Uodcrwoad 
ALCOHOL  AND  THE  FOOD  SUPPLY 
Fifty-two  million  biuhcll  of  bari^v.  43  mPlion  huihds  nl  com.  and   la  milium  huiheH  at  rice  tn 
yuily  uwd  m  ihr  mmufaclure  of  AktJttoVn  Uquon  in  thr  Umtcd  5ui«i.     Al  Ihc  avcf  jge  yield  per  jcn; 
Uw  bod  requlnd  10  yitid  ihcw  waited  cereak  ts  about  j  mmion  sens 


r^rrntta  hy  n.  c  wui«  Ok 

A    LdMI'ARISON  WtHI  NIAGARA 
The  «<■<"«  flow  of  watrr  ovct  the  KjIU  s  3n,oDo  cubic  fwt  pcf  *e«)ivl,  or  abowi  |4  mUlkn  caU 
'  lecond.     The  loul  amount  of  alcoholic  dfinks  nunulaciurpd  in  lh«  United  Slate*  is  aboui  ihUitm 
Jlam  a  year.     Thui.  if  the  stream  ol  Ihii  RifpniK  ciurjci  wcr*  lurwd  to  Ijquo*.  it  wouU  iS« 
Bt6oni«ondv«r  iominutet.althiipfQdi8ioiu  ralB,  10  flow  ovct  rh«  brinkal  Niagara  which  blwiN 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  SALOONS  IN  THfi  UNrTCO  STATES 
Broadwxy.  New  \niV,  foorirrn  mtle*  long,  *nd  Fi((h  Avmue.  *e%-m  miles  loa^  Hjvb  toother  3 
-  iimt  entnticn  of  buuMn  ih»t  »tr  numbctrJ      As  ihrrc  irc  100,000  Mloem  in  Amcnu.  if  Cvcry 
_w.  .vy  on  Tifih  Avenue  aiuS  Broadway  were  the  cotnnce  lo  1  bar.  and  ill  ihe  bus  wen  on  ibcM  itreel^ 
that  thanvffiUm  would  luvc  lo  be  rnprctivdy  )}o  mitei  long  and  17}  milct  km^ 
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II!     I'-i   !  \!L    LIQUOR    DEALLK-  ,■■       i    .ll)| 

OttpUwan  but  i^jomiif  the  pupvUiioa  Itcniutol  iyiu|of  tlul  uty  of  237.0U0  men,  wofflcfb 

itH)  Children 
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A   COMPARISON    WITH    TKL    AUhtMoBlLt    INDUSTRY 
The  il  million  jiutomobiles  »old  la  ihia  country  in  the  y»r   tgijofi.   valued  it  about  one  bOlkii 
AJbn  if  tooierlnl  iriu  taiti  would  produtf  ubout  wo  milltoo  ciollirs  Iws  than  enough  moory  lo  Iwy 
out  thrttock  md  rqutpniMl  o(  the  Amwkun  liquof  Iradc 
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than  they  can  handle.  The  railroad 
problem  is  not  to  get  freight  for  their 
cars,  but  cars  for  their  freight.  Neither 
does  the  loss  in  taxation  seem  so  ominous 
now  as  it  did  a  year  or  two  ago.  When 
we  are  planning  to  raise  $8-000,000,000  or 
$10,000,000,000  for  war  purposes,  and 
tapping  countless  sources  of  taxation 
unused  hitherto,  means  will  probably 
be  found  to  obtain  the  S262,ooo.ooo 
paid  by  the  liquor  traffic.  Doubtless, 
unless  the  Government  should  decide  to 
compensate  the  manufacturers  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  there  would  be  a  consider- 
able loss  in  money  invested.  But  this 
would  not  be  so  great  as  the  liquor  in- 
terests claim.  A  large  part  of  the 
$1,000,000,000  now  invested  in  the 
"trade"  must  represent  real  estate  and 
buildings,  practically  all  of  which  could 
be  used  for  other  useful  purposes.  The 
200,000  saloons,  for  example,  could  readily 
be  used  for  other  lines  of  business.  Prob- 
ably the  equipment  and  machiner\'  used 
for  making  beer  and  spirituous  liquors 
would  represent  a  considerable  loss,  but 
the  buildings  themselves  can  be  trans- 
formed for  the  use  of  other  industries. 

But  the  argument  that  comes  back  with 
particular  force  against  the  liquor  interests 
is  their  large  use  of  grain.  The  support 
which  they  thus  lend  the  farmer  has  been 
one  of  their  most  lauded  excuses  for  ex- 
istence. An>'  one  familiar  with  the 
brewers'  discussion  of  prohibition  in  the 
past  will  recall  the  statistics  presented  of 
their  large  grain  purchases,  and  of  the 
farm  hands  to  whom  they  have  jiivcn  em- 
ployment. They  have  always  exafi^zer- 
ated  the  amounts  so  used,  but  the  real 
figures,  about  i2^,ooo.o(K)  bushels,  are 
important.  It  is  precisely  this  fact  that 
the  liquor  interests  are  larj^e  users  of  ffKxl- 
stuffs  that  explains  the  impetus  which 
the  national  prohibition  movement  has 
recently  gained.  The  American  people 
might  argue  to  the  end  of  time  over  the 
merits  of  prohibition  in  peace  times. 
They  might  even  have  their  doubts  aN>ut 
its  value  in  increasing  the  eOiciency  of 
soldiers  at  war.  This  is  the  motive  that 
has  led  Russia  to  abolish  vodka,  and 
France  absinthe.     But  there  can  hardly 


be  two  points  of  view  when  prohibition 
raises  its  head  as  a  food  conservation 

plan. 

The  greatest  service  that  America  can 
immediately  perform,  we  are  assured,  is 
the  provisioning  of  our  allies.  The 
danger  of  a  food  shortage,  especially  in 
view  of  the  existing  shortage  of  crops,  is  a 
genuine  one.  How  much  all  the  present 
campaign  for  gardening  and  increasing 
acreage  will  improve  the  situation  is  not 
clear;  there  are  pessimists  who  believe 
that  it  will  not  add  greatly  to  our  food 
supply  and,  from  the  beginning  it  has 
been  apparent  that  the  safest  resource  was 
economy  and  the  elimination  of  waste. 
The  fact  that  America's  convivial  habits 
lead  us  to  drink  up  four  billion  loaves 
of  bread  a  year  indicates  a  source  of  waste 
that  cannot  be  ignored.  This  food  supply 
in  itself  might  turn  the  scale  of  waf^a 
fact  that  overcomes  all  the  conventional 
arguments  urged  by  the  liquor  interests 
against  prohibition.  The  alcohol  that 
goes  into  beer  and  whisky  has  other 
tefiitimate  uses  in  war.  It  can  be  used, 
for  example,  in  the  prtxiuction  of  ether,  an 
indispensable  necessity'  in  the  army  surgi- 
cal service,  and  also  in  the  pr(Kluction  of 
acetone,  needed  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives.  These  considerations  have 
already  led  to  the  greatly  decreased  con- 
suniption  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  Kngland 
and  (iernian)'.  Before  the  war  Rngland 
consumed  36.000.000  barrels  of  beer,  ale, 
and  stout;  the  Government  has  cut  this 
down  to  10,000.000.  and  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  even  this  allowance  will 
be  reduced.  Certain!)',  Americans  would 
not  patienth'  endow  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries in  Kn^iland  if  we  should  adopt  a 
prohibition  regime  ourselves.  The  Kng- 
lish  could  hardly  expect  us  to  withdraw 
our  own  ftKxlstufTs  from  the  manufacture 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  send  them  to  Kng- 
land,  to  K-  transformed  into  beer  and 
whisk>  there. 

In  a  famous  speech  made  a  few  years 
ago  the  Kaist-r  ileclared  that,  in  the  next 
great  war.  tli;)t  nation  woulil  win  which 
used  the  K-:i>>t  iilcohol.  1 1  ere  is  certainly 
an  argunii-nt  for  war  prtihibition  from  an 
experience*!  quarter. 


THE  "BIG  SISTERS"  OF  THE 
LONELY  GIRL 

The  Organizalion  of  Working  Women  in  Kansas  City  Who  Lend,  a  Hand  to 
Newcomers  and  Help  Ihem  Find  the  Right  Sort  of  Friends 

BY 

ALICE  MAKY  KIMBALL 


SHE.  is  very  young.  She  can't 
be  more  than  eighteen.  Her 
shabby  suit  has  the  earmarks 
( >f  I  he  count  ry  il  re&sinaker. 
Her  straw  hat  trimmed  with 
brave  cotton  roses  came  from  the  millin- 
ery shop  at  "Ihe  Comers."  Her  prelti- 
ne$$  is  all  country  prcttiness.  Clear 
eyes  and  a  tanned  complexion  suggest 
fresh  air,  forest-hung  roads,  and  clover 
meadows. 

An  imitation-leather  suitcase  bulges 
queerly  with  her  small  possessions.  She 
sits  upri^t  in  the  day  coach  and  gaacs 
about  her  with  the  eagerness  of  those 
to  whom  all  things  arc  new,  S<imc- 
times  she  dabs  her  eyes  with  the  hand- 
kerchief she  wept  into  a  hard  little  ball 
when  she  lold  her  mother  good-bye. 
Sometimes  she  opens  her  liny  wrist-bag 
and  glances  nervousl\'  within  to  make 
sure  she  still  has  her  ticket,  and  her  small, 
desperately  precious  bit  of  mtmey. 

She  is  a  little  afraid.  She  has  learned 
from  warning  relatives  and  llic  "  nvovies" 
thai  the  city  is  dangerous.  But  she  is 
more  afraid  of  Walnut  Comers. 

Perhaps  you  have  flashed  ihrouf^i  Wal- 
nut Comers  on  a  transcontinental  train. 
Perhaps  you  have  wondered  what  sort 
of  dead-and-alive  folk  lived  there 

Walnut  Comers  is  one  of  those  small 
settlements,  dotting  the  country  like 
spawn,  which  function  as  supply  p^Jinls 
for  neighboring  farm  territory.  There 
is  Main  Street,  sluggish,  unpaved.  lit- 
tered; the  "  depot "  and  the  dingy 
"0>nmK*rcial  House":  a  handful  of 
country  stores  and  neat  dwellings:  and. 
ptTvudtng    everything,    a    monotonous. 
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unadventurous     spirit.  Enterprising 

people  always  go  away  from  Walnut 
Comers.  The  young  men  leave  early 
for  the  cities  or  the  Far  West.  Only 
the  aged,  the  listless,  and  tlie  incompetent 
remain— and  the  women. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  new  spirit  has 
come  over  Walnut  Comers  yrls.  It  may 
be  a  bracing  whiff  of  the  woman  move- 
ment from  the  big  worid  outside.  They 
arc  no  longer  content  to  make  almost 
any  sort  of  marriage,  or  to  drag  out  the 
thin.  ctJorless  existence  of  a  village  spins- 
ter. Ihey  often  shy  at  proffers  of  mar-  ^ 
riage  even  from  prosperous  faniien.  H 
The  farmer,  with  his  traclnrs.  his  modem 
bams,  his  rww  scienlilic  methttds.  lives 
in  the  twentieth  centur>.  but  his  wife 
too  often  loses  her  health  and  bloom  in  a 
futile  strugide  with  the  sixteenth,  She 
drudges  in  an  old-fashioned  farmhouse. 
cotiks  unaided  for  "hands."  battles  at 
the  washtub.  draws  water  fmm  the  well 
like  Rebecca  of  old.  The  prospect  of 
holding  up  the  woman's  end  of  this  kind 
of  farm  partnership  is  no  longer  appealing 
to  ambitious  country  girls;  nur  it  the 
idea  of  economic  dependence,  nor  of  let-  fl 
ting  youth  slip  by  without  marriage-  ™ 
Almost  as  scx>n  as  they  can  think  at  all. 
thousands  of  small-rown  girls  and  famier 
girls  cast  longing  eyes  toward  the  city.     ^^ 

The  girl  in  the  day  coach  is  one  of  fl 
these.  Walnut  Oimcrs  f>fTered  tmly  sli*  i 
tling  loneliness  to  the  vital,  strivmg  spirit 
of  her  youth.  It  had  given  her  neither 
interesting  work,  inspiring  companion- 
ship, nor  a  promise  for  the  future.  She 
had  to  break  away. 

She  has  never  been  to  a  lari^e  city. 
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She  is  untrained  and  inexperienced.  She 
has  no  work  in  prospect.  All  this  does 
not  disturb  her,  for  she  feels  sure,  even 
without  gilt-edged  recommendations,  of 
earning  at  least  $6  every  week;  and 
that  is  a  Utopian  wage  for  a  girl  at 
Walnut  Comers.  She  pictures  herself 
watching  her  favorite  screen  actors  night 
after  night,  coming  and  going  as  she 
pleases,  dressing  smartly,  getting  ac- 
quainted with  city  people.  She  wonders 
if  among  her  new  friends  she -will  find 
the  "right  man,"  and  marry,  and  be- 
come the  mistress  of  a  little  home  with 
hot  and  cold  water  and  a  real  bathroom. 
She  is  willing  to  work  faithfully  and  hard 
in  return  for  her  enlarged  opportunities. 
She  takes  it  for  granted  that  success  must 
come  to  those  who  work  faithfully  and 
hard. 

The  girl  from  Walnut  Comers  brings 
to  the  city  her  untrained  hands  and  mind, 
her  young  energy,  her  illusions  and  air 
castles.    What  does  the  city  give  back? 

Miss  Nettie  Huff,  a  Kansas  City  busi- 
ness woman,  sat  one  day  thinking  of  the 
answer  to  that  question.  Within  sight  of 
her  ofTice  were  business  concems»that 
employed  i,ooo  girls.  She  did  not  need 
O.  Henry  and  the  sociologists  and  the 
Government's  reports  to  make  her  under- 
stand the  lack  of  adjustment  between  the 
untrained  girl  worker  and  her  industrial 
environment.  She  knew  by  first-hand 
observation  the  resulting  human  misery 
and  social  wreckage. 

The  pathos  of  the  young  girls'  valiant 
struggle  already  had  stung  the  con- 
sciences of  kindly  Kansas  City  people. 
Sunday  School  classes  and  church  clubs 
had  stretched  out  friendly  hands.  The 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  offered  valuable  advantages 
to  the  young  women  who  could  afford  its 
privileges.  Minimum  wage  advocates 
and  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League 
were  trying  to  get  a  better  wage  into  the 
employed  girl's  pay  envelope.  People 
whose  intentions  were  better  than  their 
understanding  had  written  letters  to  the 
papers  scolding,  moralizing,  and  senti- 
mentalizing around  the  working  girl 
and  her  problems;  and  still  the  lonely, 
hungry,  often  desperate  faces  of  thou- 
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sands  of  young  wage-eamers  were  a  tragic 
undercurrent  in  the  life-stream  of  the  city. 

"These  girls  need  the  human  touch," 
Miss  Huff  decided.  "  Right  away,  when 
they  come  to  the  city,  they  need  it.  They 
come  from  the  loneliness  of  their  little 
towns  straight  into  the  more  menacing 
loneliness  of  the  city.  They  come  expect- 
ing fun  and  companionship,  and  the 
city  denies  them.  Working  nine  hours 
a  day,  eating  a  ten-cent  lunch,  going 
home  alone  at  night  to  a  cheerless  bit  of  a 
back  room — that  isn't  living!  If  some 
of  them  figure  in  police  court  tragedies, 
we've  only  our  own  indifference  to 
thank." 

If  an  area  of  a  city  is  devastated  by  a 
cyclone  or  a  flood,  there  is  instant  com- 
munity cooperation  for  relief.  The  sel- 
fish and  unthoughtful  are  shocked  awake. 
Millionaires  and  servant  girls  and  club- 
women and  newsboys  contribute  to  funds. 
Homes  are  thrown  open  to  the  shelter- 
less. The  dormant  kindness  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  is  welded  into  a  single  force. 

But  how  to  arouse  this  sleeping  giant  of 
good-will  and  community  responsibility 
when  the  need  is  less  dramatic,  although 
possibly  more  poignant  and  imperative? 
This  was  Miss  Huff's  problem.  Her 
solution  is  the  Big  Sister  Association. 

"Suppose  she  were  my  little  sister?" 

That  is  the  question  a  Big  Sister  is 
pledged  to  ask  herself  when  she  sees  a  little 
sister  who  is  lonely,  distressed,  or  in 
danger.  She  answers  by  taking  the  girl 
under  her  motherly  wing.  Then  the  giri 
herself  becomes  a  link  in  the  continuing 
chain  of  helpfulness.  She  joins  the 
Big  Sisters,  wears  a  Big  Sister  pin,  goes 
to  Big  Sister  meetings,  and  does  her  bit 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  sisterhood — to 
make  the  world  safe  ^fid  friendly  for  other 
girl  workers. 

Three  years  ago  the  Big  Sisters  were  a 
small  group  of  young  women  with  a  great 
hope.  To-day  their  hope  seems  on  the 
way  to  realization.  There  are  nearly  a 
thousand  active  Big  Sisters  and  many 
more  associate  workers.  The  idea  has 
spread  to  other  large  cities  and  to  many 
smaller  communities. 

The    Big   Sisters   are   affiliated   with. 


The  World's  Work 


every  church  in  Kansas  City  through  the 
young  women's  Bible  classes,  There  is  a 
committee  of  Big  Sisters  on  each  floor  of 
every  Kansas  City  department  store, 
keeping  a  keen  lookout  for  the  girt  who 
needs  help.  Most  of  the  factories,  laun- 
dries, and  large  offices  have  a  Big  Sister 
group  among  the  empinyccs.  A  com- 
mittee of  Big  Sisters  investigates  rooms 
and  boarding  houses  in  search  of  those 
which  otfcr  wholesome  surroundings  at  a 
cost  within  the  girl  worker's  income. 
Other  committctrs  plan  parlies,  picnics, 
lectures,  dinners,  and  socials.  There  is  a 
department  which  assists  girls  lo  find 
suitable  work,  and  to  train  themselves  for 

hbetter  positions. 


HOSPITALrrV  THAT   HELPS 


The  time  is  almost  any  morning:  the 
place.  Miss  Huffs  oflice.  which  is  also  the 
office  of  the  Big  Swiers.  A  kindly, 
capable-looking  young  woman  is  work- 
ing at  the  desk,    A  telephone  rings. 

"This  is  Mrs.  B.,"  a  voice  explains.  "  I 
wish  lo  invite  two  little  sisters  to  dinner 
Sunday.  I'm  asking  two  or  three  nice 
young  people  from  my  husband's  oflice  lo 
meet  them.  We're  planning  a  drive  for 
the  afternoon." 

The  Rig  Sister  at  the  desk  knows  Mrs. 
B.  as  one  of  a  group  of  well-to-do  women 
who  have  agreod  to  extend  lo  small- 
salaried  girls  the  same  hospitality  and 
neighborliness  the  small  town  gives  lo 
newcomers.  Frwn  a  list  of  such  girls. 
she  checks  off  two.  1'hen  she  turns  to 
the  monting  mail.  A  ten-d(^lar  bank- 
note is  pinned  lo  the  first  leilcr.  "t'se 
this  as  you  think  beM  lu  lielp  s<ime  little 
sister.  Given  in  memory  of  m>'  own  little 
sister  who  once  spent  some  lonely  months 
in  a  big  city,'  read^  an  anonymous  mes- 
sage on  a  sheet  of  note  paper. 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  generous- 
hearted  wife  of  a  Kansas  farmer: 

I  have  read  in  the  papers  of  )'our  good  work 
lu  nuke  (hv  cily  ftii-nJly  lo  homclrii  girls. 
We  have  a  large  farmhouse  Iwn  hours'  drive 
from  ihc  city.  The  farm  tnoior  car  is  in 
town  every  Satunlay  aflcmoon.  and  I  shall 
hcgUil  loiiavc  it  ^cnl  all  through  the  summer 
J!of  two  or  ihrcc  lillle  sisters  wl>o  would  enjoy 


Sundays  in  the  country.  We  have  plenty  of 
pure  milk,  thick  cream,  fresh  eggt.  c«Miniry 
buucr.  and  garden  vcgcUiblcs— and  there 
is  always  chicken  for  Sunday  dinner.  On 
nice  days  wc  take  picnic  baskets  to  the  woods. 

The  young  woman  enters  the  rume  of 
the  farmer's  wife  on  her  list  of  volunteer 
helpers,  Much  cooperation  of  ihis  kind 
has  been  offered  since  the  Big  Sister  idea 
commenced  to  spread  An  elderly  wo- 
man with  a  large  library  asked  lo  bo  put 
in  touch  with  a  "  bookish  "  girl  whom  she 
might  invite  to  tea  and  give  access  to  her 
shelves.  A  clergyman's  wife  found  mom 
for  two  little  sisters  at  dinner  every 
Thursday.  A  business  man  and  his 
wife  with  no  family  and  a  large  touring 
car  decided  to  practise  the  Golden  Rule 
to  the  extent  of  taking  four  little  sisters 
to  drive  an  evening  each  week.  ^ 

A  letter  from  the  president  of  an  aux-   | 
tliary  Big  Sister  Association  in  a  small 
town  has  an  important  message,  for  it   ^ 
gives  information  concerning  a  seventeen-  H 
year-old  girl,  a  farmer's  daughter,  who  is 
coming  from  a  hamlet  in  the  Arkansas 
Ozarks  to  find  a  job  in  the  city.  fl 

When  a  little  sister  arrives  alone  in  a  ^ 
big  town,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Big  Sister 
to  nieet  her  at  the  train,  take  her  to  safe,  S 
low-priced  knlgings.  and  give  her  [he  V 
merry  welcome  which  shoos  away  home- 
sickness. From  the  day  of  her  arrival  h 
friendly  hands  are  extended.  ^ 

Into  the  do^^Titown  office  of  the  Big 
Sisters  came  one  day  a  frad  girl  of  nine-  ^ 
teen  whose  face  and  manner  showed  ■ 
worry  and  overs!  rain .  At  t  he  first 
friendly  word  she  buned  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief,  and  melted  into  a  shaking, 
sobbing  bundle. 

The  Big  Sister  had  helped  scores  of 
little  sisters.  She  knew  the  indications 
of  poverty  and  unemploynicnl. 

"  You've  been  sick?" 

llie  girl  nodded,  still  weeping. 

"You    k>st    your    job?    And" — glan- 
cing at  the  frayed  frock — "your  clothes 
began  lo  wear  out.     So  you  couldn'l  lind^j 
work  easily.    Then  your  landlady "fl 

'I  lie  bundle  found  a  voice. 

"She  says  she'll  pul  me  on  the  street 
lo-nighl  if  I  don't  pay  her  and — and  I 
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spent  my  last  dime  yesterday.  I'd 
made  five  dollars  last  four  weeks.  I — I 
owe  her  for  a  month's  rent — and  1  don't 
know  where  to  go." 

"  You're  going  to  lunch  with  me  this 
minute,"  smiled  the  Big  Sister,  slipping 
a  comforting  arm  around  the  shivering 
shoulders,  "and  you're  not  to  worry  a 
bit  more.  I'll  look  out  for  the  clothes, 
and  the  job,  and  the  landlady." 

That  is  the  Big  Sister  way;  no  hesita- 
tion, no  inquiries  as  to  "worthiness"; 
no  cold,  imp)ersonaI  charity.  When  a 
girl  is  in  need,  she  is  to  be  helped  in  ex- 
actly the  same  spirit  a  mother  would 
bring  to  the  succor  of  a  troubled  daughter. 

A  month  later  the  little  sister — who 
had  become  a  Big  Sister — noticed  a  com- 
motion in  an  overheated  department 
store  basement.  A  saleswoman  had 
fainted.  She  had  been  ill,  one  of  her 
co-workers  explained,  and  had  returned 
to  work  too  soon. 

The  Big  Sister  took  the  woman's  name 
and  address,  and  that  night  called  on  her. 

"  I  haven't  much  to  give  you  but  my 
room,"  she  explained.  "It's  tiny,  but 
at  a  pinch  it  will  do  for  two.  1  know 
how  rent  piles  up  when  you're  sick.  I'll 
make  my  salary  do  for  both  of  us  until 
you're  well — if  I  can.  If  we  can't  quite 
manage  it,  the  Big  Sisters  will  help." 

It  made  no  difference  in  this  case  that 
the  Big  Sister  was  barely  eighteen,  and 
her  charge  a  worn,  nervous  woman  of 
thirty-eight. 

Most  of  the  friendly  deeds  of  the  Big 
Sisters  are  a  secret  between  the  giri  who 
is  assisted  and  her  benefactor,  and  are 
not  known  even  to  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment. 

There  are  so  many  ways  to  help  the 
little  sister  who  isn't  getting  on.  Some 
Big  Sisters  who  worked  in  a  downtown 
office  got  acquainted  with  an  ambitious 
little  girl  of  sixteen  who  was  struggling 
along  at  $5.90  a  week  and  longing  to  fit 
herself  for  a  better  position.  They  found 
her  an  opportunity  to  earn  her  board  and 
meals  by  light  housework,  and  "grub- 
staked" her  to  a  business  college  course 
which  enaUcd  her  to  more  than  double 
her  fonner  salary. 


Two  Big  Sisters  found  a  little  sister 
who  had  been  forced  to  leave  high  school 
because  she  hadn't  suitable  clothes.  They 
replenished  her  wardrobe  from  their  own, 
and  sent  her  back  to  her  classes. 

A  Big  Sister  coming  from  a  jeweler's 
shop  not  long  ago  saw  a  young  girl  looking 
longingly  at  a  display;  of  wrist-watches  in 
the  window.  A  man  sauntered  by, 
looked  sharply  at  the  girl,  and  stopped 
before  the  window. 

"  If  you'll  come  with  me,"  the  Big  Sis- 
ter overheard,  "I'll  show  you  some 
watches  much  prettier  than  these." 

The  Big  Sister  walked  on,  but  she 
looked  back.  She  saw  the  man  and  girl 
walking  away.     She  followed,  of  course. 

Five  minutes  later  they  had  reached  a 
street  lined  on  either  side  by  cheap  room- 
ing houses.  The  Big  Sister  put  a  hand 
on  the  young  girl's  shoulder. 

"I  hope  I'm  not  making  a  mistake," 
she  said  pleasantly,  "but  I  thought  per- 
haps you  were  a  stranger  to  the  city. 
Have  you  seen  this  man  before?  Do  you 
know  where  you're  going?" 

The  man  stopped  for  no  explanations. 
He  walked  hastily  away.  The  little 
sister  was  penitent. 

"  Mother  told  me  never  to  speak  to 
strangers,"  she  confessed,  "  but  this 
man  seemed  a  real  gentleman.  I  had 
all  Saturday  afternoon  to  myself,  and  1 
was  lonesome.  I  thought  I'd  take  a 
chance." 

"  I  had  a  half  hour  to  wait  in  a  depart- 
ment store  the  other  day,"  said  one  Big 
Sister  at  a  dinner  of  the  association. 
"  Instead  of  sittin;;  down  and  doing  noth- 
ing, I  walked  about,  talking  to  the  girl 
employees.  Of  the  twelve  I  talked  with, 
seven  came  here  from  farms  and  small 
towns.  Six  of  the  seven  told  me  that,  in 
the  years  they  had  been  here,  nobody 
had  ever  asked  them  to  a  home,  or  to  a 
church,  or  to  a  Bible  class.  One  of  them 
said;  'You  are  the  first  woman  who  has 
ever  spoken  to  me  directly  as  one  woman 
to  another  in  the  three  years  I  have  lived 
in  Kansas  City.'" 

The  Big  Sisters  know  that  of  all  forms 
of  unhappiness  loneliness  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  poisonous.    Their  slogan 


is:  "Find  the  lonely  girl!"  They  search 
for  her  in  (he  shops,  factories,  and  of1'ice&; 
in  cheap  boarding  houses;  in  the  low- 
priced  restaurants  and  cafeterias;  on  the 
street  cars,  A  girl  who  has  been  lonely 
knows  the  signs  of  despair  as  an  Indian 
reads  the  language  of  the  forest.  She 
understands  the  significance  of  worry 
lines  drawn  around  a  trembling  mouth;  of 
a  quick  luminfj  away  and  a  sudden  dab 
ai  the  eyes;  of  the  scant  lunch  eaten  very 
slowly,  with  an  intense  regard  for  every 
crumb. 

It  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  who 
protested  tfiat  his  duly  to  his  neighbor 
was  not  to  make  him  good,  but  lo  make 
him  happy.  In  this  blithe,  sensible 
Stevcnsonian  spirit  is  the  charm  of  the 
Big  Sister  movement.  The  little  sisters 
arc  largely  of  the  best  American  stock. 
Give  them  wholesome  fun  and  friends 
and  their  morals  will  take  care  uf  llicm- 
sclvcs.  The  Big  Sisters  preach  not  at 
all.  but  practise  a  [;reat  deal.  They 
know  the  psychology  of  their  kind  better 
than  most  social  workers  and  philan- 
thropists.- Nobody — mjl  even  a  $(»-a- 
wcek  shopgirl — enjoys  being  "done  good 
to."  A  comradely  lift  over  a  hard  place 
volunteered  spontaneously  by  one  who 
has  herself  known  hard  places  may  be 
accepted  light-heartedly:  but  no  wage- 
earning  girls  relish  advice  from  com- 
fortable, superior  folk  who  lutven't  an 
inkling  uf  the  grim  conditwns  of  their 
struggle.  The  sisterly  counsel  of  a  fellow- 
worker  will-be  taken  in  go«xl  part.  No 
girl  wishes  charity,  but  the  loan  which 
may  tide  her  over  a  time  of  fearful  neetl 
will  be  accepted  without  humiliation  if  it 
comes  from  <»ne  who  "has  been  there" 
and  fvally  understands. 

The  Big  Sister  movement  was  organized 
by  working  women  for  wiirking  women. 
It  is  offtcercd  by  w«>men  and  girls  from 
shops,  offices,  and  factories.  Its  p4)licy 
is  advised  by  a  group  of  business  women 
who  in  winning  success  for  themselves 
have  mapped  oul  crooks  and  turns  in  the 
ruad  that  younger  feet  must  travel.  At 
the  monthly  dinners  of  the  nrgani/atifin, 
women  who  have  won  recognition  in  law, 
teachinji.  business,  and  n>edicinc  fraiem- 


ize  with  ^rls  who  are  hesitating  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder.  These  older 
women  know  girl  psychology — and  hu* 
man  nature:  for  that  reasiin  they  have 
avoided  the  mistakes  of  those  who  wish 
to  help  thccmploycd  girl,  yet  fail  to  under- 
stand her  sensitive,  independent,  sdf- 
reliant  spirit. 

The  Big  Sister  Association  has  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
to  build  a  young  woman's  hotel  which,  ii 
is  believed,  will  solve  the  housing  prob- 
lem for  the  woman  wage-earner.  Tlie 
hotel  will  contain  attractive,  comfortable 
rooms  which  may  be  rented  fur  St.oo  a 
week.  Food  uill  be  supplied  at  cost  in  a 
cafeteria.  1  here  will  be  an  auditorium 
for  lectures,  concerts,  and  social  gather- 
ings, and  small  parlors  where  the  young 
women  may  entertain  their  young  men 
acquaintances  and  friends  without  es- 
pionage. I  he  venture  will  be  managed 
democratically  by  the  Big  Sister  Associa- 
tion. There  will  be  as  few  rules  as 
possible  and  no  humiliating  restrictions. 
The  expense  lo  each  giri  will  be  so  small 
that  she  wdl  be  able  to  save  a  little 
fund  for  vacation  travel  and  self-im- 
provement even  from  a  meagre  salary. 

Why  do  Big  Sisters  enjoy  helping  little 
ones?  Why  do  busy,  successful  women 
give  without  stint  of  their  time  and 
strength  lo  make  the  movement  a  suc- 
cess.'' Why  do  harassed,  povcrly- 
hatintcd  girl  wage  earners  work  with 
missionary  fer\'or  to  pass  on  the  white 
llame  of  friendship  to  those  who  arc  just  a 
little  weaker,  just  a  little  needier,  just  a 
little  loftesomer  than  themselves? 

1  he  mother  instinct!  That's  the  an- 
swer, bven  the  routine  of  busy  oiViccs 
and  the  cast-iron  systems  of  cfTicieacy 
experts  cannot  smother  the  age-old  kmg- 
\n^  of  womankind.  The  w<»rkl  of  in- 
dustry' ba^  no  place  for  the  emotional 
and  alTeciional  life  of  its  women  workers. 
The  Big  Sister  movement  gives  this 
primal  impulse  an  outlet,  and  sets  it  to 
work  smoothing  out  the  rough  places 
for  all  women  who  cam. 

"The  Big  Sister  movement  isn't  phil- 
anthropy or  reform."  says  Miss  Huff, 
"  ll'siiwMK .'" 
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WHY  YOU  CAN'T  SPECULATE 


Unless  You  Possess  the  Qualifications  of  a  Prophet,  Based  upon  a  Far-reach- 
ing  Knowledge  of  All  Sorts  of  Conditions,  Material  and 
Psychological,  That  May  Affect  the  Market 


BY 


JOHN   K.  BARNES 


YOU  can't  speculate  success- 
fully, for  you  have  not  put 
the  money  or  the  time  into  it. 
You  have  about  the  same 
chance  you  would  have  of 
cutting  out  an  appendix  without  any 
previous  practice.  There  are  surgeons 
who  make  fortunes  from  the  operations 
they  perform.  And  they  don't  have  to 
invest  large  sums  in  hospitals  and  equip>- 
ment,  but  they  do  have  to  spend  much 
money  and  time  in  study  and  practice. 
That  is  what  you  would  have  to  do  before 
you  could  be  a  successful  speculator. 

Speculation,  it  is  true,  enters  to  some 
extent  into  all  businesses.  J  ustice  Holmes 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
called  it  "the  legitimate  adjustment  of 
society  to  the  probable."  The  farmer 
speculates  when  he  decides  how  much  and 
what  kind  of  crops  to  plant.  This  year 
he  planted  all  he  had  room  for,  or  could 
cultivate,  because  he  believed  the  great 
demand  for  foodstuffs  would  continue. 
The  grocer  speculates  when  he  buys  ten 
barrels  of  sugar.  If  the  price  goes  up  he 
makes  a  larger  profit,  and  if  it  goes  down 
he  has  to  sell  at  a  loss.  The  roHer-mill 
speculates  when  it  buys  wheat  for  future 
delivery.  It  may  find  when  it  needs  the 
wheat  that  it  could  have  been  bought  at  a 
lower  price  if  it  had  waited.  All  manu- 
facturing plants  speculate  on  the  prices 
of  their  raw  materials  and  the  future  de- 
mand for  their  products  when  they  lay  in 
their  supplies.  Yet  each  one  of  these  is 
confining  its  speculative  operations  to  its 
own  field  oS  business.  Just  as  the  sur- 
geon, they  have  specialized  knowledge 
and  training  in  their  fields.  A  rolling- 
mill  would  no  more  put  the  buying  of  its 


wheat  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  grain  market  than  you 
would  attempt  to  take  out  an  appendix  if 
you  were  not  a  surgeon. 

In  this  matter  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge lies  the  principal  point  of  difference 
between  legitimate  business  speculations 
and  many  speculative  operations  in  the 
stock  or  commodities  markets.  People 
speculate  in  stocks  without  any  training. 
The  number  of  those  who  have  under- 
taken their  first  speculation  under  such 
conditions  in  the  last  two  years  is  legion. 
During  a  good  part  of  that  time,  for- 
tunately, stocks  have  advanced  under 
the  influence  of  prosperity  induced  by 
war  abroad,  and  under  such  conditions 
there  was  less  chance  to  lose  money  in 
the  market  than  ordinarily.  That  is 
because  the  average  speculator  is  a  buyer 
of  stocks  rather  than  a  seller.  Human 
nature  is  optimistic.  Therefore,  in  a 
rising  market  the  public  loses  less  money. 

Wilmington.  Del.,  is  said  to  have  more 
than  doubled  its  personal  wealth  through 
speculation  in  the  powder  stocks.  De- 
troit has  prospered  enormously,  due  to 
the  b<x)m  in  the  motor-car  business,  and 
steel  millionaires  have  been  created  by 
the  war  stimulus  to  the  steel  and  iron 
trades.  Here  again,  however,  knowledge 
entered  into  these  speculative  operations- 
It  was  not  the  people  of  Detroit  or  Pitts- 
burg who  made  the  money  in  powder 
stocks,  but  the  people  of  Wilmington  who 
were  in  or  knew  the  powder  business. 
Detroit  made  its  profits  in  motor  stocks, 
regarding  which  it  had  first-hand  informa- 
tion; and  the  early  purchasers  of  the  sted 
stocks  were  those  in  close  touch  with  that 
business.     It   remains,   however,   to   be 
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seen  how  many  of  these  powder  and  mo- 
tor and  steel  niillianaires  have  made 
their  profits  secure— who  of  them  will  re- 
tain the  easy  wealth  the  market  has  ^iven 
them.  Successful  speculations  are  loudly 
proclaimed,  while  the  losses  we  hear 
little  about. 

Ihe  way  public  interest  in  the  stock 
market  grows  during  such  a  period  as  we 
have  been  having  is  ohen  after  this  man- 
ner; Jones  hears  of  a  ^oopcr  cent  profit 
made  by  Smiih  in  Bethlehem  Steel,  and 
forthwith  takes  on  all  the  Crucible  Steel 
a  broker  will  carry  for  his  money. 
Harrinj,ton's  neighlior  tells  him  of  the 
"big  killing"  he  made  in  the  Du  lV>nt 
Powder  stocks,  and  Uarrington  puts 
all  his  money  Into  Aetna  Explosives. 
And.  what  is  more  pathetic  but  equally 
true,  some  woman  reads  in  a  broker's 
advertisement  Ikjw  people  have  made 
fortunes  in  the  motor  issues,  and  draws 
her  savings  from  the  bank  and  buys  Ihe 
preferred  stock  of  a  newly  organized 
motor  company,  getting  a  too  per  cent, 
bonus  in  common. 

"legitimate  speculation" 

This  is  what  is  commonly  called  specu- 
lation. Il  was  not  operations  of  this  kind. 
however,  that  Justice  Holmes  had  in  mind, 
and  it  would  be  well  fur  all  those  wh*)  have 
come  into  the  slock  market  in  Ihe  last 
two  years,  and  all  others  who  are  trading 
as  well,  to  stop  and  consider  whether 
they  are  really  speculating  or  are  doing 
something  worse.  They  should  know 
what  one  of  the  best  living  authorities 
on  the  subject  says: 

I.egilimatc  speculation  iv  that  which  is 
carried  on  by  ^Krsons  of  means  and  rxpcri- 
encr,  and  is  bastnl  on  intelligent  forecast. 
Illrgiiimate  spccni.iiinn  is  that  wtiith  is  car- 
m-if  nn  by  persons  who  tannot  afford  to  lake 
the  risks  involved,  or  arc  without  the  experi- 
ence  or  mcnlaliiy  nv<:i*»;try  to  iniclligeni 
forecast. 

A  different  name  was  given  to  Ihe 
latter  individual  bv  S.  S.  Pratt  in  "  The 
Work  of  Wall  Street:" 

The  speculator  may  be  drfincj  as  a  man 
(hhu.  making  a  study  of  business  conditions 
End  ot  the  earning  power  tA  the  companies  in 


whose  stocks  he  proposes  to  trade,  buys  be- 
cause he  believes  that  prices  oufiht  to  advance 
or  sells  because  he  believes  they  will  fsll.  anJ 
docs  so  on  a  margin  ample  lo  pn>tetr  hira 
against  any  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  the  mjr- 
ket.  He  exercises  the  same  foresight  and  con* 
servaitsm  as  docs  the  merchant  who  placci 
a  large  order  for  goods.  The  gamMi-r  in  stocks 
is  onp  who  goes  it  '  blind,'  bu>'s  and  m*!!!  with* 
out  due  study  of  conditions  or  of  the  property 
in  which  he  invests,  but  trusts  to  chance.  Hfr 
often  risks  more  than  he  can  afTord  to  lose,' 
perhaps  wasting  the  savings  of  many  months 
in  one  tr.-insaction.  He  might  as  well  ris' 
his  money  on  a  horse  race  of  »  rouleiu 
table. 
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AH  those  who  are  trading  in  the  stock 
market  might  well  ask  themselves  whether 
they  are  speculators  or  gamblers.  Any 
one  can  gamble  in  stocks,  but  it  is  n 
profitable.  It  lakes  a  high  degree 
specialiicd  knowledge  and  traming  I 
speculate.  And  the  greater  the  kn4iwled, 
and  training,  the  m(»re  close!)'  do  specie 
lative  operations  approach  the  safety  u( 
investments.  Operations  that  would 
legitimate  speculations  for  one  m 
would  be  pure  gambling  for  another. 
The  one  is  not  entitled  to  the  high  return 
that  the  knowledge,  training,  and  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  other  justify  hira 
in  seeking.  For  the  man  of  averajje  in- 
telligence. wcli-tnf()rmed  speculation  in 
its  Inie  sense  would  be  confined  alnwjst 
exclusively  to  what  is  properly  known  as 
the  investment  field.  Most  [leople.  when 
they  get  out  of  ihal  field,  become  ga 
biers. 

It  may  be  well  worth  while  to  indica 
something  of  what  one  must  know  hcfo 
he  can  be  a  speculator  in  the  proper  sen: 
of  the  word. 

A  man  who  was  reputed  to  be 
of  the  largest  traders  in  cotton,  when 
asked  what  a  man  should  know  before  Ite 
speculates,  said:  "He  should  be  omms^ 
cient."  This  was  a  confession  Ihal  th 
man's  speculations  are  by  nomcansalwa 
successful,  although  he  knows  the  coll 
outlook  far  better  than  most  men  a 
keeps  in  constant  touch  with  world 
ditions.  with  his  hand  always  on  the  pu 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  is  equi 
by  training  and  years  of  experience  to  ta> 
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lerpret  developments  in  terms  of  likely 
effect  on  the  cotton  market. 

The  speculator  in  stocks  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  many  things  and  ability 
to  interpret  that  knowledge.  When  prices 
of  stocks  are  far  down,  as  they  were  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  is  true  that 
such  detailed  knowledge  is  not  necessary. 
It  is  then  the  investor  comes  in  and 
buys  stocks  with  established  dividend 
records  for  the  high  return  they  give  him, 
and  the  speculator  buys  on  ample  margin 
because  he  knows  from  experience  that 
there  is  always  an  end  to  such  depressions. 
As  soon  as  he  sees  signs  of  returning  con- 
fidence, and  indications  of  improving 
business,  he  adds  to  his  holdings  as  prices 
advance.  He  knows  the  public  will  come 
into  the  market  after  prices  have  moved 
up  considerably  and  will  buy  his  stocks 
from  him  at  higher  levels. 

SOME  THINGS  TO  BE  STUDIED 

ft  is  when  the  market  has  recovered 
from  depression  prices  to  more  normal 
levels  that  a  man  should  have  most  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  many  things  before 
he  speculates.  He  should  know  how  to 
read  the  business  barometers.  Among 
these  are  the  bank  clearings  throut^hout 
the  country,  which  show  the  rapidity  with 
which  money  is  changing  hands  through 
the  banks,  and  thus  gives  the  best  measure 
we  have  of  the  business  doing;  the  un- 
filled orders  on  the  books  of  the  United 
StatesSteel  Corporation, our  largest  indus- 
trial company,  which  are  reported  ten  days 
after  the  close  of  each  month:  railroad 
gross  earnings,  which  are  now  reported 
Weekly  by  some  roads  and  monthly  by  all, 
and  railroad  net  earnings,  which  show 
the  pnisperity  in  that  important  field;  the 
production  figures  for  coal,  iron,  copper, 
etc.;  the  export  and  import  figures,  which 
control  our  international  credit  position 
and  have  been  of  great  importance  since 
the  war  began;  money  rates  and  the  ele- 
ments that  affect  them — gold  imports, 
foreign  k>ans,  etc. ;  and  probably  above  all 
he  should  watch  carefully  the  crop  pros- 
pects throughout  the  countryf  On  no 
other  one  thing  does  the  prosperity  of  this 
country  ordinarily  depend  as  much  as  on 


its  crops.  And  he  should  realize  that 
true  prosperity  is  built  only  on  large  pro- 
duction, whether  of  crops  or  watches,  and 
not  on  high  prices. 

The  Government  reports  monthly  on 
the  condition  of  the  crops  during  the 
growing  season,  and  issues  weekly  weather 
reports  having  direct  reference  to  the 
growing  crops.  Thus  does  the  Govern- 
ment aid  speculation  in  its  proper  sense, 
in  stocks  and  commodities,  as  well  as  in 
general  business.  It  thus  aids  in  the 
"legitimate  adjustment  of  society  to  the 
probable." 

When  the  individual  has  studied  all 
these  things  carefully,  and  the  reports 
of  industrial  companies,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, are  not  made  oftener  than 
quarterly,  he  is  still  likely  to  find  to  his 
sorrow  that  stock  prices  have  already  dis- 
counted the  things  he  sees,  or  that  they 
move  contrary  to  his  expectations.  This 
is  because  men  of  greater  experience 
than  he  are  watching  the  same  indicators, 
and  to  some  extent  because  those  having 
inside  knowledge  of  the  business  of  cor- 
porations with  which  they  are  connected 
are  sometimes  speculators.  It  is  for  this 
latter  reas<in  that  some  of  the  largest 
speculators  in  this  country  confine  their 
operations  to  the  grain  and  cotton  mar- 
kets, where  every  one  must  start  even,  or 
nearly  so,  in  regard  to  the  facts  that  can 
be  expected  to  affect  prices. 

THE    PATTEN    "  WHEAT   CORNER*' 

Yet  for  the  man  with  no  specialized 
knowledge,  or  means  and  ability  to  gain 
it.  speculation  in  cotton  and  grain  would 
finally  end  as  disastrously  as  in  stocks. 
The  inside  story  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Patten  "Wheat  Comer"  of 
1909  throws  light  on  this  point.  Mr. 
James  A.  Patten,  a  partner  of  one  of  the 
largest  grain  commission  houses  in  the 
country,  that  year  sent  confidential 
agents  to  Russia  and  Argentina,  where 
reliable  wheat  news  was  hard  to  get. 
He  himself  studied  the  weather  map  with 
the  closest  attention.  He  had  the  best 
information  money  could  secure  regarding 
world  crop  conditions,  and  he  had  many 
years  of  experience  to  help  him  interpret 
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it.  He  foresaw  crop  shortages  and  in- 
sufficient supplies.  He  bought  all  the 
wheat  that  was  offered  for  sate,  and  in 
April  sold  out  at  a  profit  of  between 
$1,000,000  and  $2,000,000.  It  was  sig- 
nificant of  the  exactness  of  his  methods 
that  wheat  consequently  advanced 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  which  price 
was  not  justified  by  conditions.  Thisgives 
some  idea  of  the  cost  in  time  and  money 
that  is  necessary  for  successful  speculatioi^. 
One  must  make  a  business  of  speculation 
before  he  has  any  chance  of  success. 

And  when  the  speculator  has  learned 
to  read  the  barometers,  when  he  knows 
the  past  records,  and  when  he  has  studied 
world  conditions  in  relation  to  the  mar- 
kets, he  must  yet  make  allowance  for  the 
element  of  psychology  which  plays  a  large 
part  in  temporary  market  movements. 
A  mental  attitude,  that  may  be  due  to  a 
real  or  imagined  cause,  if  held  by  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  people,  may  move  the 
market  for  a  considerable  time  and  very 
materially  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  indicated  by  general  business  condi- 
tions.    Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  knoWn 


as  the  most  successful  stock  speculator 
of  recent  years,  testified  before  the 
Washington  "leak"  investigating  com- 
mittee that  he  made  more  than  y4$o,ooo 
profit  selling  stocks  "short"  and  Imyii^; 
them  later  at  lower  prices,  his  toleration 
being  based  on  the  single  fact  that  Mr. 
Lloyd-George's  rejection  (tf  Germany's 
proposal  of  negotiations,  in  December, 
1916,  seemed  to  leave  the  door  open  for 
peace.  To  trade  as  such  men  do  one 
must  be  in  immediate  touch  with  the 
news  of  the  world  and  must  have  ability 
to  anticipate  the  interpretation  that  will 
be  placed  upon  it  by  the  public  mind. 
Yet  since  that  testimony  was  given  Stock 
Exchange  houses  report  that  many  inex- 
perienced traders  have  undertaken  opera- 
tions on  the  "  short "  side. 

Consideration  of  all  these  things  must 
convince  the  average  man  that  the  odds 
are  against  him  in  speculation.  For  specu- 
lation is  a  business  that  requiresall  of  one's 
attention,  and  too  often  one's  sleeping 
as  well  as  waking  hours.  It  is. a  science, 
the  rules  of  which  are  difficult  to  learn; 
and  it  is  also  an  art. 


THE  NEGRO  GOES  NORTH 

The  Great    Southern    Migration   to    the    Mirage-land  of  War-bom 
Wages,  and  Some  Saddening  as  Well  as  Hopeful  Sidelights, 
on  the  Problems  Thus  Created 


High 


BY 

RAY  STANNARD    BAKER 


WHILE  in  the  South 
recently  investigating 
some  of  the  causes  for 
the  recent  remarkable 
migration  of  Negroes  to 
the  North,  I  clipped  from  a  Columbia, 
S.  C,  Negro  newspaper  the  following 
item: 

Negroes  still  going  North.  A  crowd  left 
from  Greenwood  Saturday  night.  A  farm 
boy  of  Greenwood  county  went  North  last 
October  to  work  for  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week.    He  came  home  last  week  to  assist 


his  people  on  the  farm  and  brought  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  and  plenty  of 
nice  clothes.  He  gave  his  mother  fifty 
dollars,  put  fifty  dollars  in  the  Greenwood 
bank  and  had  some  pocket  change  left. 
Good  indeed  for  him.  Scores  of  others 
could  and  should  do  likewise.  He  should 
hurry  back. 

It  seems  to  be  this  convincing  evidence 
of  actual  economic  benefit,  the  stories  of 
returned  Vorkers,  the  letten  of  Negroes 
who  have  already  gone  North,  the  wide- 
spread  and  generally  favorable  publicity 
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in  the  Negro  press,  which  is  the  chief 
influence,  now,  in  stimulating  the  migra- 
tion. The  earlier  manifestations  of  the 
movement,  which  began  to  be  widely 
noticed  in  the  spring  of  1916,  were  more 
or  less  sporadic  and  feverish,  and  due 
largely  to  the  activities  of  Northern  labor 
agents,  especially  those  representing  rail- 
road oHnpanies.  Trains  were  backed  into 
several  Southern  cities  and  hundreds  of 
Negroes  were  gathered  up  in  a  day,  loaded 
into  the  cars,  and  whirled  away  to  the 
North.  I  was  told  of  instances  in  which 
Negro  teamsters  left  their  horses  standing 
in  the  streets,  or  deserted  their  Jobs  and 
went  to  the  trains  without  notifying  their 
employers  or  even  going  home.  But  this 
spring  the  movement  has  become  more  or 
less  organized,  and,  while  not  so  spectacu- 
lar, is  probably  more  widespread.  Large 
manufacturing  and  railroad  corporations 
in  the  North  now  have  regular  agents  to 
direct  the  importations  of  Negro  laborers; 
and  members  of  Negro  colonies  already 
established,  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  southern  New 
England,  are  drawing  strongly  from 
among  their  friends  in  the  South.  One 
or  two  live  Negro  associations,  notably 
the  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions 
Among  Negroes,  have  become  clearing 
houses  and  stimulating  centres  for  the 
movement.  Probably  the  earlier  esti- 
mates of  the  volume  of  migration  were 
much  exaggerated,  but  no  one  can  doubt, 
now.  that  the  movement  is  one  of  wide- 
spread importance,  or  that  it  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. In  certain  parts  of  southern 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  especially  where 
the  larger  tenant  farming  is  still  practised, 
whole  neighborhoods  have  been  depleted 
of  their  men  of  the  best  working  ages,  and 
often  whole  families  have  moved.  Upon 
a  conservative  estimate  it  is  probable 
that  nearly  400,000  Negroes  have  al- 
ready gone  North.  Between  75,000  and 
100.000  have  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
alone,  a  large  number  being  employed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  railroads, 
and  still  lai^r  numbers  in  the  steel 
mills,  the  munition  plants,  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments.  Except 
in  the  tobacco  districts  of  the  Connec- 
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ticut  Valley,  few  have  gone  to  work  on 
the  land. 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  movement, 
of  course,  is  economic.  I  met  a  Negro 
at  Savannah  who  had  just  come  back  to 
get  his  family  and  take  them  North. 

"The  best  wages  I  could  make  here," 
he  said,  "was  $1.25  or  $1.50  a  day.  I 
went  to  work  at  a  dye  house  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  at  $2.75  a  day,  with  a  rent-free 
room  to  live  in.  I  had  to  do  my  own 
cooking.  The  company  paid  my  fare 
North." 

Here  lies  the  rock-bottom  basis  of  the 
movement.  Vast  activity  and  prosper- 
ity in  Northern  industrial  and  munition 
plants,  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  usual 
supply  of  unskilled  immigrant  labor  from 
Europe  caused  by  the  war,  and.  more  re- 
cently, the  enlistment  of  men  in  the  army, 
have  all  tended  to  produce  a  dearth  of 
labor  in  the  North  which  has  drawn  ir- 
resistibly upon  the  only  cheap  supply  that 
anywhere  remained  in  the  country — the 
Southern  Negro.  1  found  Negro  farm 
hands  in  South  Carolina  working  at  sixty 
cents  a  day,  and  long  hours  at  that,  and 
the  average  farm  wage  in  many  of  the 
rural  districts  is  not  more  than  seventy- 
five  cents.  To  such  labor  the  wages  of- 
fered in  the  North — from  two  dollars  a 
day  upward — seems  wealth  indeed. 

ATTEMPTS    TO    STEM    THE    TIDE 

It  is  a  curious  thing  how,  invariably, 
the  first  instinctive  reaction  of  a  com- 
munity when  confronted  by  a  powerful 
economic  movement  is  to  try  to  deal  with 
it  by  petty  legal  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions, or  by  force.  So  it  was  in  the  South 
when  the  migration  began  to  be  alarming. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  Georgia  and 
other  states  to  place  a  prohibitive  fee 
upon  labor  agents,  and  the  police  in  sev- 
eral cities  endeavored  to  prevent  Negroes 
from  taking  the  trains  going  North.  In 
some  instances  arrests  were  made  upon 
petty  charges  to  intimidate  and  terrorize 
the  Negroes,  but  they  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  stop  by  ordinance  the  migration 
of  the  boll-weevil. 

The  next  step  was  also  familiar— force 
and  legal  restriction  gave  place  to  moral 
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suasion.  The  Negro  was  told  by  South- 
em  newspapers  and  Southern  leaders  that 
he  was  best  off  in  the  South,  an  assertion 
in  which  there  is  much  truth,  that  the 
Southern  white  man  was  his  friend,  and 
that  conditions  in  the  North  were  far 
more  difficult  than  in  the  South.  The 
weather  was  cold,  the  work  was  hard  and 
heavy,  and  if  wages  were  high,  rents  and 
cost  of  living  were  still  higher. 

In  all  this  there  was  more  than  a  mod- 
icum of  truth — and  yet  it  had  not  the 
slightest  influence  upon  the  volume  of 
migration.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  tended 
to  increase  it,  for  it  brought  all  the 
Negro  leaders  and  Negro  newspapers 
and  publications  at  once  into  the  opposi- 
tion. We  are  likely  to  forget  how  articu- 
late and  self-conscious  the  American 
Negro  has  become  in  the  last  few  years. 
He  has  more  than  five  hundred  news- 
papers and  periodicals  owned  and  edited 
by  his  own  people. 

HOW   THE   NEGROES   VIEW   IT 

To  show  how  the  movement  looks 
from  the  pointof  view  of  the  Negro — and 
how  can  we  hope  to  understand  it  unless 
we  do  get  his  point  of  view? — let  me 
quote  from  one  or  two  Negro  newspapers. 
This  is  from  the  Timmonsville,  S.  C, 
IVatcbman: 

The  migration  of  colored  people  to  the 
North  still  continues.  We  certainly  regret 
much  to  sec  them  leave  here,  but  if  the 
proper  treatment  will  not  be  accorded  them 
here,  if  they  arc  to  continue  to  bear  such 
burdens  as  they  are  made  to  bear,  then  we 
cannot  blame  them  for  going.  That  Abbe- 
ville lynching  affair,  while  but  little  is  being 
heard  about  it,  yet  it  has  fixed  the  heart  of 
self-respecting  Negroes  in  the  State  and 
if  every  self-respecting  Negro  has  not  as 
yet  left  Abbeville  County,  they  ought  to 
make  ready  and  get  away  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

This  from  the  Atlanta  Independent: 

It  has  always  been  strange  to  the  Inde- 
ptndent  that  our  white  neighbors  who 
control  the  government  have  been  so  un- 
fair and  unjust  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Certainly  they  cannot  bdieve  that  the 
Nqpu  hasn't  sense  enough  to  see  the  in- 
justice  done  him,  nor  can  tiiey  fed  that 


they  are  his  best  hiends  when  such  nnjast 
and  uncalled-for  discriminationt  are  made 
against  him.  And  yet  they  claim  to  be 
our  best  friends;  in  heaven's  name,  bow 
can  they  be  or  how  can  they  convince  in 
that  they  are  when  they  treat  as  in  such  a 
manner?  They  talk  about  our  migration 
and  are  asking  the  leading  N^roes  to  join 
with  the  best  white  people  in  persuading  our 
people  to  remain  South;  that  thb  is  the 
best  place  for  them!  Neither  the  leadtog 
Negroes  nor  the.best  white  people  can  ever 
convince  the  Negroes  that  the  South  b  tbe  , 
best  place  for  them  in  the  face  of  such  treat- 
mcnt  and  discrimination  as  are  meted  out 
to  him  in  the  common  rights  which  all-citi- 
zens enjoy  in  common. 

I  could  give  many  other  such  extract^ 
revealing  the  actual  feeling,  but  I  will 
offer  only  one  more,  from  the  Richmond 
Reformer: 

This  exodus  or  moving  of  colored  peofde 
from  the  sunny  South  to  the  colder  states 
of  the  North  has  its  very  birth  out  of  the 
"Jim  Crow"  and  "Segregation"  coaditioos 
which  now  exist  in  the  cities  of  the  South 
and  which  have  crowded  colored  peof^ 
into  narrow  unsanitary  or  unhealthy  quar- 
ters in  colored  homes  and  the  streets  of 
cities  where  they  are  forced  to  live  under 
these  regulations  of  Jim  Crowing  and  segre- 
gating them  like  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep, 
penned  in.  They  will  have  to  endure  these 
conditions  until  they  rise  up  in  mass  and 
opfKise  it  openly. 

THE    EFFECT  ON   THE    SOUTH 

The  migration  of  Negro  workers  has 
had  a  profound  effect,  of  course,  upon  the 
South.  Southerners  see  their  only  source 
.of  labor  threatened,  industry  and  agri- 
culture have  become  more  precarious,  ■ 
wages  have  already  begun  to  ajjvanoe 
sharply;  and  opinion  now  regarding  the 
proper  method  of  meeting  the  great 
problems  involved  is  entering  upon  a  third 
stage.  Those  who  hold  this  view  argue 
that  if  economic  and  social  conditions  are 
wrong,  and  tend  to  encourage  the  migra- 
tion 5i  Negroes,  then  the  only  way  to  pre-  ^ 
vent  that  migration  is  to  change  the' 
conditions.  Strong  papers  like  the  At- 
lanta Const^Miion  have  seen  this  deariy 
and  are  making  a  vigorous  campaipt 
against  lynching  and  in  favo*  of  more  jut- 
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lice  to  Negroes.  The  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem could  not  be  better  stated  than  by  the 
Richmond  Evening  Journal: 

City  ordinances  may  prevent  the  more 
shiftless  and  ignorant  members  of  the  black 
race  from  leaving,  but  unless  the  true 
remedy  is  applied  the  South  will  presently 
fmd  herself  minus  the  most  desirable  work- 
men and  saddled  with  only  the  poorer  qual- 
ity of  Negro  labor. 

All  who  stop  to  think  must  see  that  the 
proposed  city  ordinance,  placing  a  prohibi- 
tive tax  upon  labor  agencies  that  see!;  to 
move  Negroes  out  of  the  State,  is  ineffective, 
in  that  it  fails  to  touch  the  core  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  Negro  does  not  move  North  be- 
cause he  is  of  a  restless  disposition.  Me 
would  prefer  to  stay  in  his  old  home  if  he 
could  do  so  on  a  wage  basis  more  equitable 
to  his  race.     .     .     . 

But  why  should  he  have  to  go  North  to 
Kfl  simple  justice?  Why  drive  away  hands 
that  may  be  hard  to  coax  back  once  they 
are  gone?  It  seems  to  us  that  the  subject 
is  too  serious,  too  fraught  with  menace  to 
our  local  industries,  to  be  dismissed  lightly. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  could  do  no 
better  work  than  appoint  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  grievances  of  the  Negro,  de- 
cide upon  the  proper  remedy,  and  see  that 
it  is  enforced.  Unless  such  a  step  is  taken 
without  loss  of  time,  there  may  be  a  dearth 
of  workmen  in  Richmond  that  will  paralyze 
our  industries. 

This  is  sound  sense. 

Economic  pressure  is  thus  beginning  in 
the  South  to  force  a  consideration  of  so- 
cial amelioration:  and  strong  voices  are 
be^nning  to  advise  a  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  race  question. 

TWO  TYPES   THAT   WENT  NORTH 

So  much  for  the  South.  What  is  the 
effect  in  the  North? 

The  first  I  heard  of  the  new  migration 
was  in  the  spring  of  1916  when  the  to- 
bacco planters  of  Connecticut  brought  in 
a  considerable  group  of  Negroes  to  work 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  Much 
doubt  was  expressed  about  the  experi- 
ment: it  was  feared  that  the  importation 
would  cause  only  trouble  and  would  re- 
sult in  failuFC.  The  Negroes  were,  how- 
ever, an  excellent  lot  of  young  fellows 
and  on  the  first  Sunday  after  they  arrived 


they  cleaned  up  and  went  to  the  village 
churches.  They  did  their  work  well 
throughout  the  summer,  saved  their 
money,  and  caused  no  disturbance  what- 
ever, so  that  the  experiment  was  con- 
sidered a  success.  But  this  is  to  be  said 
for  these  particular  men:  they  were  col- 
lege students  from  Hampton  and  else- 
where and  were  of  a  hi^  class  of  intelli- 
gence and  industry. 

To  set  over  against  this  excellent  rec- 
ord— for  one  must  get  out  ali  the  evidence 
in  the  case — let  me  reproduce  here  a  part 
of  a  letter  from  the  Vulcanite  Portland 
Cement  Company  of  Easton,  Pa.,  writ- 
ten to  the  National  League  on  Urban 
Conditions  Among  Negroes: 

Wc  tried  an  experiment  with  colored 
help  received  through  an  agency  in  New 
York.  We  engaged  through  the  agency 
eight  men,  paid  the  agency  S3  per  man,  paid 
fare  to  Vulcanite,  N.  J.,  which  is  about 
seventy  miles  from  New  York  City,  gave 
the  men  their  supper,  lodging,  and  break- 
fast. Pour  of  the  men  reported  to  work  the 
following  morning  and  four  cleared  out. 
We  arc,  therefore,  out  of  the  money  paid 
the  labor  agency,  their  carfare,  and  board. 
The  following  day,  Saturday,  we  engaged 
four  more  colored  men  from  an  agency  in 
New  York  City,  paid  the  agency  S?  per 
man,  paiil  their  carfare,  housed  them  and 
fed  them  Saturday  night,  all  day  Sunday, 
gave  them  their  breakfast  Monday  morning, 
and  packed  them  each  a  kettle  with  dinner. 
These  men  left  the  boarding  house  but  never 
returned. 

After  this  experience  wc  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  colored  man  is  not 
dependable  and  is  an  expensive  proposition 
under  any  circumstances.  The  four  men 
out  of  the  first  lot  are  sliil  working  for  us 
but  the  work  produced  is  far  below  that  of 
the  ordinary  white  man.  We  would,  there- 
fore, ask  that  you  do  not  send  any  of  this 
kind  of  help  to  us,  unless  you  are  quite  sure 
that  they  are  willing  to  work  at  least  long 
enough  to  work  out  their  carfare  and  board. 

Here  are  both  types  of  experiences,  as 
there  are  the  two  types  of  Negroes.  The 
experiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
in  sending  down  trains  and  gathering 
up  Negroes  from  the  streets  was  a  costly 
failure.  The  men  thus  brought  North 
were  as  shiftless  as  they  had  been  at 
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home.  On  the  other  hand,  Ihe  agent  of 
the  Liikens  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  of 
tiiatesville.  Pa.,  went  South  and  carefully 
selected  i  .000  men  whom  he  brought  up 
in  groups  of  fifty  or  a  hundred.  These 
men  are  housed  in  special  barracks  and 
well  cared  for,  and  every  Sunday  evening 
he  (the  agent)  preaches  to  them!  Many 
of  them  went  South  for  the  holidays  and 
came  back  promptly  to  their  work. 

And  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  a  chanf^ed  method  and  human 
Consideration  for  the  Ne^ro  is  producing 
better  results.  The  old  Pennsylvania 
Kailroad  station  in  Jersey  City  has  been 
turned  into  a  dormitory  to  house  about 
300  of  these  laborers.  Comfortable  beds 
have  been  supplied,  together  with  shower 
baths  and  other  facilities  for  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  workers.  1  he  men  are 
contented  with  their  surroundings  and 
are  said  by  the  railroad  officials  to  be 
giving  satisfactory  results.  They  are 
paid  from  $i2  to  $1 5  a  week. 

PROBLEMS  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  NORTH 

The  problems  both  to  the  Negroes  and 
to  Ihe  Norlhem  cities  and  towns  into 
which  they  come  are.  however,  very  dif- 
ficult. Consider  what  it  means  to  set 
down  suddenly,  in  the  already  crowded 
tenement  streets  of  a  Northern  city, 
thousands  of  ignorant  human  beings 
without  any  resources  whatever  except 
their  jobs,  unaccustomed  to  city  life, 
unprepared  for  the  cold  climate.  The 
very  ph>'sical  task  of  housing  and  feeding 
such  crowds,  let  alone  the  difficulty  caused 
by  racial  prejudice,  is  enormous.  They 
arc  cheated  and  preyed  upon  at  every 
turn,  both  by  white  men  and  scalawags 
of  their  own  race,  they  are  outrageously 
charged  for  rentals,  they  do  not  know  how 
10  shop  at  the  stores,  they  blow  out  the 
gas,  they  wear  insufficient  clothing  and 
catch  cold  and  have  pneumonia — a  dis- 
ease to  which  Negroes  arc  peculiarly 
susceptible.  And  finally,  they  fiiKl  the 
work  much  harder  than  the  easy-gtiing 
tasks  of  the  South  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  for  they  must  meet  the 
savage  competition  of  white  men. 
*  in  a  repvTl  on  the  conditions  oi  the 


new  Negro  laborers  at  Newark,  N. 
Miss  Helen  B.  Pendleton.  superviMX- 
the  Bureau  of  Charities,  says: 

Several  generations  ago,  when  the  Nc 
wjs  a  human  chaticl,  the  master  was 
siderod  a  bad  business  man  who  did 
properly  house  hts  slaves.     He  lost  monc 
by  it  and  the  community  did  not  prosr 
Bui  industries  of  New  Jersey  have  utti 
failed  Id  provide  the  housing  which 
enable  their  Negro  help  to  live  decently ; 
in  enough  comfort  so  that,  while  grown 
to  ihrir  unusuxl  work,  thr>-  might  he  sti 
ulatcd  1u  become  useful  and  rlftcicnl. 

In  the  last  two  wwks  the  Negro  WHfai 
CommiiUT,  with  the  help  of  trained  inv< 
ttgalors  from  the  .Associated  Charhies, 
visited  1 30  self-supporting  families.  aB 
wt>om  were  found  in  the  worst  secitom 
Ihc^ily.     A  close  study  of  fifly-thrce 
these  families  rcvcjiU  that  166  .ndulls- 
twenty  of  whom  are  more  than  forty  yt 
of  age     an<l    134  children,  a  total  of  )C 
souls,  arc  all  crowded  into  unsanitary,  dar 
quartern,  averagings)  persons  to  a 
These  fiftv-lhrcc  families  pay  a  total 
per  month  of  ^415.50.  an  average  of  l7.( 
The  average  wage  of  Ihcse  people  is  fa.' 
a  day.     In  not  one  of  ihe  120  families  «-i 
there  a  «iage-<arnrr  makmg  the  maitf 
wage  of  $i  and  $4  a  day.     Here  arc 
of  the  notes  brought  back  by  visitors  wl 
recently  made  these  studies: 

"Wife  and  three  children  living  avrr 
stable.  Husband  earning  $1 1  a  week 
"Three  families  in  four  rooms."  "A  litl 
house,  not  tit  for  a  chic  ken -coop.' 
sorry-looking  house  for  so  much  money- 
$1^  a  month;  doors  off  the  hinges;  water! 
the  fcllar;  two  families  in  live  roonii.1 
"lndi'Scribable:sodark  ihey  must  keep  if 
light  burning  all  day."  "This  family  tivi 
in  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
rickety  frame  h*>u8e.  built  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  so  that  the  back  rooms  are  just  above 
the  ground.  The  entrance  is  in  s  muddy, 
disorderly  yard  and  is  through  a  lunru:!  tn 
Ihe  house.  The  rooms  are  hard  lo  heat 
because  iif  cracks.  A  boy  of  eighteen  »u 
in  bed  breaihtng  heavily:  very  til  with 
pneumonia;  delirious  al  times." 

Yet  these  arc  the  people  who  are  coto- 
ing  to  the  Northern  stales  as  cituen%  and 
voters.  In  Ohio  alone  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  more  than  )o,ooo  more 
Negro  voters  this  fall  than  there  weft « 
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year  ago.  In  a  close  election  these  might 
well  prove  the  deciding  element.  There 
have  also  been  large  additions  to  the 
Negro  population  and  the  Negro  vote  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  North,  in  the 
next  few  years,  will  have  a  racial  problem 
of  its  own  to  meet.  In  short,  the  Negro 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  national 
rather  than  a  sectional  problem — and 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  from  almost  any 
point  of  view  is  a  desirable  tendency.  It 
will  bring  home  to  the  North  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  the  whole  problem 
squarely  and  fairly:  and  with  constructive 
and  not  merely  evasive  methods.  These 
people  cannot  be  employed  like  inanimate 
tools,  "without  any  other  preparation 
than  a  pay  envelope,"  and  left  to  fester 
and  stew  in  city  swamps  without  endan- 
gering the  whole  body  politic.  On  wide 
Southern  farms  they  can  live  to  them- 
selves: in  Northern  cities  they  become  a 
part  of  ourselves. 

Despite  all  its  difficulties,  however, 
the  migration  is  probably,  next  to  eman- 
cipation, the  most  noteworthy  event 
which  has  ever  happened  to  the  Negro 
in  America.  Negroes  are  acting  for 
themselves,  self-consciously,  almost  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history.  They  did 
not  win  their  freedom:  it  was  a  gift  thrust 
upon  them  by  the  North.  But  in  the 
present  migration,  supported  by  the  ad- 
vice of  most  of  their  leaders,  they  are 
moving  of  their  own  accord :  and  in  a.  way 
to  affect  profoundly  not  only  the  status 
of  the  race  in  the  South  but  to  develop 
serious  economic  problems  in  the  North. 

Important,  however,  as  the  movement 
is,  it  must  not  be  over-emphasized.  Even 
though  400,000  Negroes  may  have  gone 
North,  even  though  another  400,000 
go  later — depending  on  the  international 
developments — still  the  great  masses 
of  Negroes  will  remain  in  the  South. 
There  are  9,000,000  Negroes  south  of 
Mason's  and  Dixon's  line.  They  own 
in  the  aggregate  an  immense  volume 
of  property— estimated  at  something  like 
a  billion  dollars — hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  land,  many  small  banks, 
inuirance  companies,  stores,  and  other 
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enterprises.  As  a  generalization,  with 
many  probable  exceptions,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  migration  thus  far  has  scarcely 
touched  the  solid,  well-placed  land-own- 
ing Negro  people.  It  has  been  made  up 
largely  of  discontented  tenant  farmers, 
city  and  town  dwellers,  and  the  younger 
generation  which  was  not  yet  anchored. 
There  is  little  question  that  the  best  con- 
ditions, everything  considered,  enjoyed 
by  Negroes,  probably  anywhere  in  the 
world,  are  in  Southern  neighborhoods 
where  they  own  their  own  small  farms 
and  have  developed  more  or  less  of  a 
community  life  of  their  own.  This  was 
the  conviction  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
as  it  is  that  of  .Major  Moton,  the  present 
principal  of  Tuskegee. 

And,  finally,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  wisest  and  most 
understanding  of  authorities  on  the 
Negro  question — I  mean  Dr.  H.  B. 
Frissell,  of  Hampton  Institute; 

This  special  movement  is  of  great  value 
because  it  brings  to  the  mind  of  the  South 
the  fact  of  the  economic  value  of  the  col- 
ored man.  We  take  things  for  granted 
which  we  have  had  all  our  lives.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  South  have  not  realized  the  great 
opportunities  that  were  theirs  in  the  fact 
thai  they  had  this  kindly,  helpful  bodv  of 
colored  people  among  them.  Because  ihey 
are  losing  some  of  them,  they  are  beginning 
to  understand  more  fully  their  value,  and 
we  all  hope  that  out  of  it  will  come  a  better 
appreciation  of  their  needs  and  a  greater 
inclination  to  help  them  in  the  matter  of 
education  and  all  that  belongs  to  a  better 
life. 

While  this  is  true,  I  do  believe  that  the 
best  place  for  the  great  mass  of  the  colored 
people  is  in  the  South.  There  are  great 
masses  of  land  which  need  to  be  cultivated 
and  which  the  colored  man  can  cultivate 
better  than  any  other  man.  To  my  mind, 
after  long  years  of  work  with  the  colored 
race,  I  feel  that  the  very  best  educational 
institute  is  the  small  home  in  the  country 
where  there  comes  into  the  lives  the  co5pcr- 
ation  between  the  members  of  the  family 
that  is  necessary,  and  where  they  gain  cer- 
tain ideas  which  can  only, come  through  the 
struggle  to  gain  that  little  piece  of  land.  1 
realize  every  day  the  educational  value  of 
the  small  farm  in  the  South. 
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THK  United  States  is  now  com- 
mittfd  to  a  war  with  the  second 
naval  Power  of  the  world,  yet 
wc  are  without  a  single  first 
cla^s  niival  base  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  the  Pacific  we  have  the 
b'-'ninnings  of  such  a  base,  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  on  the  Island  of  Oahu.  Pear! 
Ilarlxjr,  when  the  work  is  done,  will  be 
the  salient  key  in  the  defense  of  our 
Pacific  Qtast.  our  outlying  insular  posses- 
sions, and  the  policies  to  which  we  as 
a  nation  are  dedicated.  Alone,  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Other 
subsidiary  bases  are  necessary  near  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama;  at  some  point  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  such  as  Unalaska  or 
Kiska:  and  in  the  vicinit\'  of  Seattle. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  it  happens 
that  the  interrelation  of  these  subordinate 
b.ises  with  the  ke\'  position  at  Pearl 
Harbor  was  thoroughh'  explained  in  this 
n.a^ia/ine  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
t'.ri-;ii  War  in  igi^.  b\'  Captain  (now  Rear 
.'Vdmrr;!!)  lanu-s  II.  Oliver  in  an  article 
e-iiitled  -Shall  WeControl  the  Pacific?" 
Admiral  Oliver  is  now  Governor,  at  St. 
ThiHiias.  of  the  N'irgin  Islands,  our  recent 
purchase  from  Denmark  which  form  the 
salient  key  to  our  naval  strategy  in  the 
Atlantic. 

An  (PutKinK  main  naval  base  in  the 
north  Caribbean  is  vital  for  the  defense 
of  our  Atlantic  Coast,  the  states  border- 
ing on  the  (julf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  against  any  strung  naval 
Power.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
base,  therefore,  should  take  precedence 


over  all  other  naval  bases  on  or  off  The 

.coast  of  the  United  States. 

No  major  naval  attack  could  be  pushed 
through  against  our  Atlantic  seaboard 
until  our  fleet  were  either  defeated  or,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  German  fleet  during  this 
war,  effectively  contained.  No  foreign 
Power,  however  strong  at  sea.  could  hope 
to  contain  our  fleet  without  a  base  of  their 
own  in  the  western  Atlantic.  Therefore, 
the  first  aggressive  step  taken  by  an 
enemy  free  to  move  at  sea  would  be  an 
attempt  to  secure  their  own  base  in  our 
waters,  and  the  best  position  for  their 
offensive  operations,  as  well  as  for  our 
naval  defense,  would  be  at  some  point  in 
the  Caribbean,  since  from  that  position 
they  could  alike  threaten  our  entire 
liasiern  coast,  the  Canal,  and  all  our 
Atlantic  shipping. 

We  could  count  upon  theArmy  to  check 
smalt  land  operations  on  the  main  land, 
and  no  entmy  would  attempt  a  landing 
in  great  force  with  our  fleet  undefeated 
or  uncontained.  An\'  enemy  except 
Great  Britain  would  seek  a  Caribbean 
base,  and  only  a  superior  or  equal  enemy 
would  attempt  offensive  operations  in  the 
western  Atlantic. 

It  would  be  vital  for  the  United  States 
to  meet  this  attempt  and  crush  it. 

Naval  strategy  demands  that  our  main 
naval  base  be  as  far  eastward  in  the 
Atlantic  as  practicable,  because  its  mere 
position  thus  would  normally  deter  a 
foreign  fleet  from  seeking  positions  farther 
west,  l-'ur  example:  with  the  United 
States  strongly  established  at  St.  Thomas, 


fureign  naval  commander  would  not  try 
for  Samanii  Bay  in  Santu  Dtmtingo  or 
for  Mole  St.  Nicholas  on  the  northwest 
COTner  at  Haiti.  Kealiiing,  then,  the 
prime  strategic  advantage  of  holding  the 
St.  Thomas  region  in  force,  it  remains  to 
consider  this  site  for  our  Gibraltar  on 
mher  than  strategic  grounds  in  compari- 
with  other  poisible  sites. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  require- 
~fnenis  in  addition  to  strategic  value 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  a  selection  from  the  several  pos- 
sible sites  available  to  u»  in  the  north 
Caribbean.  I  he  ideal  position  should  af- 
ford controllin}*  ^un  (Mnitions.  It  should 
be  approached  by  a  channel  capable  of 
being  made  submarine-proof.  From  its 
shelter  swift  destroyer  flotillas  should  be 
able  to  reach  and  strike  the  enemy  in  the 
open  sea  within  one  hour's  ^lL•amin^;  div 
incc  of  their  protected  basin.  There 
hould  alM  be  contained  within  a  first- 
naval    base    sufficient    anchorage 
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ground  to  afford  the  lar^^est  llcvt  based 
upon  that  station  to  tie  with  its  train  at 
anchor  and  to  manuruvre;  docking  facili- 
ties should  be  provided  of  suflicient  extent 
to  dock  and  undock  all  fighting  units 
of  the  fleet  in  eight  working  days.  Fin- 
ally, the  position  should  be  such  on  its 
shoreward  side  as  not  to  be  open  to  attack 
from  the  rear  through  territory  held 
by  a  possible  enemy  or  a  weak  neutral. 
All  these  are  considerations  of  defense 
primarily. 

In  addition,  several  other  navy  yard 
requirements  would  be  necessary,  such 
as  a  still  water  basin  of  a  square  mile  or 
more  in  area  and  fo^t^'-five  feet  in  depth 
for  our  newest  dreadnaughts,  berthing 
facilities  alongside  loading  docks  for  two 
divisions  i>f  the  Iteet  at  the  same  time,  a 
suitable  foreshore  land  area  for  the  ware- 
houses, shops,  coal  and  oil  storage,  as  well 
as  barracks  arxl  drill  grounds  for  the 
navy  personnel  frf>m  the  fleets  and  for  the 
marine  garrison.    Add   on  an   aviation 
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base  and  a  first-rate  radio  equipment  and 
you  have  abuut  all  the  essentials  or  our 
first-dass  base. 

In  Chart  I.  on  page  329,  the  pfisstbic 
sites  for  Caribbean  naval  bases  are  indi- 
cated. Ihe  arrow  running  tn  from  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  is  intended  to 
represent  the  direction  of  a  possible 
enemy  approach  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Canaries,  and  the  distance  of  each  possi- 
ble base  from  the  position  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  when  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
its  objective,  is  indicated  by  radii.  There 
is  also  printed  a  table  nf  distances  from 
each  site  to  the  centre  of  the  various  sea 
passages  between  the  islands. 

By  reference  to  this  chart  the  relative 
strategic  positions  of  these  bases  under 
consideration  may  be  recognu.ed  at  a 
glance.  (Jther  reasons  for  or  against 
their  development  will  need  some  further 
brief  explanation. 
^K  Taking  the  ix'sitions  in  order  from  west 
^H  (o  cast  wc  already  own  (a)  (iuanl4naiiw. 
^■^on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Cuba, 
^■|||ced  to  us  by  treaty  after  the  Spanish 
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War.  (b)  Moie  SI.  Nicbobi.  across  the 
Windward  Passage,  is  on  Haitian  terri- 
tory, much  desired  in  the  recent  pa«  by 
Germany  and  part  of  a  continuing  effort 
to  obtain  a  dominating  influence  on  the 
Island  of  Hispanola.  jn  attempt  which 
was  already  headed  off  before  the  war 
began  by  our  prompt  recognition  of 
the  value  of  this  island  and  its  two  sick 
republics  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  (c)  Sanian^  Bay  is  xhc 
largest  protected  body  of  water  in  the 
Antilles  from  Cuba  to  their  farthest 
eastern  rock.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  Re- 
public at  present  is  being  administemi 
under  martial  rule  by  the  United  States. 
(d)  San  Juan  is  the  chief  city  of  our  Isl- 
and of  Purtu  Kico.  and  the  name,  (e)  St. 
Thomas,  is  used  to  represent  the  sporadic 
group  of  small  islands,  our  most  recent 
territorial  acquisition,  bought  from  Den- 
mark for  twenty-five  million  dolbrs' 
wunh  of  immunity  from  foreign  interfer- 
ence. Sailing  over  from  Porto  Rico  to 
Si.  Thomas  you  pass,  just  half  way  on 


your  forty-mile  voyage,  the  bleak,  gray 
bUnd  of  (f)  Culihra,  the  last  of  the'  hascs 
under  consideration,  which  realty  furnis. 
siratcgically,  pari  of  the  St.  Thomas 
rrgiun  of  naval  defense. 

Wc  can  beiiin  by  diwardiog  San  Juan 
and  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  Ihe  channel  of 
Ihc  Bay  of  San  Juan  is  only  thirty  feel  in 
depth  and  sf>  narrow  that  steamers  of 
moderate  draught  go  aground  white  turn- 
ing in  it.  Several  little  rivers  bringdown 
the  heavy  rainfall  on  the  mountains  of 
the  north  coast  through  alluvial  plains 
and  silt  up  the  harbor  so  that  it  requires 
aln^Iant  redredging.  The  navy  yard 
here  would  have  the  .idvantage^  of  bein^ 
im  Amrncan  lemtory  and  near  a  large 
and  prosperous  port,  with  fifty  thousand 
inhabitant.'i  and  the  proportionate  labor, 
water,  and  food  supplies  which  such  a  cen- 
tre implies,  liut  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  commanding  high  ground  where 
fitrttficatiuns  could  be  emplaced  except 
the  «>ld  .Morro  Cjstle  and  the  high  sea- 
wall line  of  the  city  itstK.  which  is  less 
than  two  miles  from  the  farthest  interior 


point  of  the  harbor.  Furthermore,  the 
nearest  large  anchorage  ground  is  sixty 
miles  away  in  Vieques  Sound,  off  the 
cast  coast  of  Porto  Rico. 

One  wonders  why  Mole  Si.  Nicholas 
has  been  so  ardently  desired  by  Gennan 
naval  strategists.  Possibly  it  has  been 
because  it  is  the  only  West  Indian  base 
even  remotely  available  to  their  schemes. 
The  anchorage  ground,  although  very 
deep  thent,  could  not  provide  room  for 
our  Atlantic  Fleet  with  ils  train  and  other 
accessories.  A  met-a  of  coral  rock  forms 
this  harbor  by  reaching  a  long  arm 
around  it  on  the  north  and  west,  hut  this 
enclosing  headland  is  so  low  that  westerly 
and  n<jrihea!>icrly  winds  blow  across  it 
almost  unchecked.  Water  is  very  scarce, 
labor  would  have  to  he  colonized,  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds  imported.  It  would 
also  be  din'icult  to  defend  this  place 
against  attack  by  land  across  territory 
the  neutrality  of  which  would  be  ignored. 
Naval  officers  agree  that  Mole  St.  Nicho- 
las is  not  a  safe  or  useful  Heel  harbor  dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  year.    It  might. 
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however,  be  made  serviceable  at  slight 
expense  as  a  torpedo  craft  base. 

There  are  two  main  objections  to  the 
naval  base  which  we  have  maintained 
fur  several  years  at  Guant&namo  which 
ought  to  remove  it  from  equal  considera- 
tion with  either  SamanS  Bay  or  the  St. 
Thomas  region.     Its  strategic  location. 


docking  and  emergency  repair  station. 
The  site  has  never  been  regarded  as  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  in  the  Navy  and  for 
this  reason  very  little  work  has  been  done 
there  toward  making  it  a  base  of  the  first 
magnitude.  It  remains  to  consider  the 
remaining  three  possible  sites:  those  at 
Culebra,  in  the  St.  Thomas  region,  and 


WHERE   SHALL  WE    PLACE   OUR   ATLANTIC  NAVAL    BASE?  * 

Of  The  six  possible  sites,  Guantinamo,  Mole  St.  Nicholas.  Samana  Bay,  San  Juan.  Culchra,  and  St. 

Thonus,  the  last  two  are  nearest  the  line  of  probable  enemy  approach  and  most  ci-ntral  to  all  points  that 

need  guarding.     As  the  local  advantages  lie  with  St.  1'hnmas,  that  island  is  likely  to  be  selectcil  as  the 

lucalion  nf  the  great  protected  (\Kvt  base  on  which  the  delrnse  of  our  .Mlanlic  seaboard  and  Panama  rests 


as  we  have  already  shown,  is  much  less 
desirable  than  either  of  the  other  two 
places,  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  defend  against  an  attack  in  force  by 
land.  Rack  from  the  Bay,  the  land  runs 
in  Hat  marshes,  sandy  beaches,  and  cane 
fields  back  to  mountains  twenty  miles  or 
more  distant  from  the  harbor  entrance. 
The  anchorage  ground  is  already  too 
small  for  our  fleet  with  its  necessary 
convfns;  labor,  both  skilled  and  unskilled, 
is  inadequate  and  incompetent.  The 
whole  property  is  situated  in  territory 
that  is  alien,  though  now  friendly. 

Kor  obvious  reasons  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  describe  more 
specifically  conditions  in  Ouant^namo 
Bay.  In  peace  times  it  is  a  good  fleet- 
operating  and  recreation  base.  In  war 
time  it  can  be  used  for  a  fleet  suppl>-  base. 


in  the  great  Ba>-  of  SamanS.  Kithcr  one 
of  these  bases  is  superior  strategically, 
tactically,  and  matcrialh'  to  Guantan- 
amo.  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  two 
most  desirable  of  remaining  possible  situa- 
tions compare  the  one  with  the  other. 

THE    BAY    OF    SAMAnA 

Saman^  Bay,  in  the  Republic  of  Santo 
Domingo,  is  an  inland  sea  twenty-five 
miles  in  length  by  ten  miles  in  width.  In 
that  broad  expanse  several  g(xxl  points 
for  naval  bases  are  found,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  entire  bay  is  such  that  it 
could  all  be  used  to  advantage  as  one 
enormous  naval  haven.  Extending  due 
east  and  west,  its  northern  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  Peninsula  of  Samana,  a 
series  of  high  ridges  varying  in  height 
from  1,000  to  1,300  feet,  and  thus  pro- 


vitlinj*  from  Sanchez  on  the  west  to 
Mount  Diablo,  the  northern  yale  back 
at  the  entrance,  a  series  of  comniantlinn 
positions.     Most  of  this  peninsula,  which 


mouth  of  the  hay  with  a  southwest  slant 
determined  by  the  nankin^  iiKntntain 
ranges,  -lend  a  swell  in  be\ond  the  proicct- 
mg  coral  reefs  which  often,  in  compara* 
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THE    PROBABLE    SITE   OF   OUR   GIBRALTAR 
Our  recently  act^uiivd  V'tri^in   Ul..niJs  alTord  srvet^l  sues  whkh,  guarded  from  g>lci  t>y  l'n->) 
proieitcd  from  subnurinw  by  lotpcOo  tin  lines,  joJ  defended  froiti  liostile  w^irships  by  nun- 
Ihc  commanding  ridges  ai  SI.  7Aoni4S  and  St.  John,  are  almosl  idc.1l  (ur  ihe  ci>n«nx;li«i> 
dodu, dty-docks,  xnddepAtsof  Konmundingiuvalbawlotour  AlUntlc  Hcct 


must  once  have  been  an  island,  .is  par- 
tially isolated  from  the  mainland  by 
low  and  thickly  wixided  swamps  formed 
by  the  delta  of  several  streams  flowing 
Into  the  bay  from  the  west.  The  south 
shore  is  similarly  high  land  breaking  at 
the  water  edge  to  steep  clifTs  from  sixty 
to  100  feet  high,  which  extend  from  the 
head  of  the  hay  to  the  inlet  of  San  Lor- 
enzo, from  which  punt  swamps  run  east- 
ward to  the  entrance. 

Across  the  opening  of  this  preat  har- 
bor livinH  coral  has  built  a  natural  but 
Irregular  breakwater,  through  which  sev- 
eral channels  run  carrying  a  depth  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  fathoms  dear  up 
to  an  inner  ri^adslead  where  nil  the  Heets 
of  the  world  could  swing  at  anchor  with 
something  to  spare.  This  eMraordinarv 
basin  twelve  miles  long  by  eight  nulcs 
wide,  cntirdy  free  from  coral,  vAxh  an 
average  depth  of  more  than  sixteen 
fathom*  over  excellent  holding  ground,  i> 
thepariicularasset  of  the SamanS  project. 
Its  verv  expanse  is  a  slight  disadvantage, 
becauvj  the  prevailing  northeast  trade 
wind.N  of  iheM;  lalituJes.  drawing  into  the 


tively  calm  weather,  runs  four  feci  high 
in  as  far  as  Sanchez. 

The  disadvantages  of  Samani  have 
already  been  referred  to:  its  strategic  in- 
feriority to  the  Virgin  Islands — any 
force  holding  t  he  St.  Thomas  region 
will  normally  deny  the  nortli  Caribbean 
and  therefore  Saman^  to  a  baseless  cn- 
em\ ;  and  its  location  on  alien  territory 
where  it  may  be  approached  and  invested 
by  land.  Tactically,  however,  Samani 
Bay  is  at  least  equal,  possibly  superior. 
lu  any  other  site  for  a  major  naval  base 
in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Cl>LE.aRA 

Before  (»ur  purchase  of  the  DaniJ 
West  Indies  In  March  naval  officers  wt-re 
accustomed  to  refer  to  Culebra  Island. 
off  ihe  cast  coast  of  I'orto  Rico,  as  the 
point  where  the  United  States  would 
eventually'  establish  its  main  ruval  base. 
Before  we  acquired  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John  this  position  had  mote  slratcpc 
value  than  any  other  available  to  the 
United  Stales  in  the  Canbbcan.  It  still 
retains  strategic  advantage  over  Samani 
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SIMS,    OF   THE   SUCCESSFUL   INDIS- 
CRETIONS 

The  Stormy  but  Brilliant  Career  of  "  The  Father  of  Target  Practice,"  Who 
Now  Commands  our  Fleet  off  the  British  Isles 

BY 

ROBERT  F.  WILSON 


IT  IS  characteristic  of  Vice  Admiral 
William  Sowden  Sims  that  within 
one  hour  after  the  arrival  of 
his  destroyer  flotilla  in  Queens- 
town  the  speedy  craft  at  his 
order  were  on  their  way  to  the  sub- 
marine zone.  Queenstown  had  planned 
a  great  celebration  to  welcome  the 
American  destroyers  to  the  war.  The 
military  bands  had  been  provided  with 
the  music  score  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner;  the  official  dinners  were  ordered. 
The  reception  was  planned  to  continue 
for  several  days,  after  which  the  Ameri- 
cans could'  get  down  to  the  grimmer 
business  of  fighting  the  enemy. 

Admiral  Sims,  who  had  been  in  London 
since  the  American  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany,  arrived  at  Queenstown 
just  before  his  flotilla's  arrival  and  ob- 
served these  gala  preparations.  At 
once  he  set  his  foot  down  on  the  whole 
affair.  He  told  his  expectant  hosts 
that  he  and  his  gunners  had  come  to 
England  to  fight  and  not  to  feast,  and 
that  at  that  moment  they  desired  noth- 
ing so  much  as  to  be  directed  to  a  likely 
hunting  ground  for  U-boats.  When  the 
low-lying  destroyers  finally  slid  into 
Queenstown  harbor  they  remained  there 
only  long  enough  for  the  ship  com- 
manders to  come  ashore  and  to  pay 
respects  to  the  authorities  and  get  their 
orders  from  Admiral  Sims.  Within  the 
hour  they  had  departed  for  the  hunt. 

In  sending  costly  ships  of  war  against 
the  under-water  terror.  Vice  Admiral 
Sims  is  following  out  the  American 
Navy's  policy  that  a  superior  force 
should   never   omtent   itself   with   re- 


maining on  the  defensive.  In  the  con- 
ferences with  the  British  Mission  our 
officers  urged  an  aggressive  campaign 
against  the  U-boats.  It  has  remained  for 
Sims  to  demonstrate  the  policy  in  action. 

Admiral  Sims  has  risen  in  the  Navy 
through  his  indiscretions.  He  has  twice 
been  guilty  of  indiscreet  actions — both  of 
an  unusual  and  astonishing  sort.  One 
of  these,  committed  when  he  was  still  a 
lieutenant,  gave  offence  to  his  superior 
officers.  The  other  shocked  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  entire  earth.  By  the  first 
he  flirted  with  punishment.  For  the 
latter  he  was  formally  reprimanded 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  giving 
him  the  only  black  mark  against  his 
record.  Either  incident  might  have 
blasted  the  career  of  an  officer  less 
brilliant  than  he  or  one  possessing  less 
of  his  ability  to  land  on  his  feet.  But 
both  episodes  worked  directly  and  power- 
fully to  Sims's  advantage. 

The  better  known  of  these  two  in- 
cidents— the  famous  speech  that  Sims 
made  in  the  old  London  Guildhall  in 
1910 — is  still  fresh  in  the  public  memory. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  to  England  and  France  in 
the  fall  of  1910.  The  cordiality  of  the 
welcome  given  to  our  officers  and  blue- 
jackets at  that  time  exceeded  any  ever 
before  experienced  by  the  modern  Amer- 
ican battleships.  Near  the  close  of  the 
fleet's  visit,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
Sir  Thomas  Vezey  Strong,  entertained 
730  American  bluejackets  and  their 
officers  at  a  sumptuous  midday  dinner 
at    the    Guildhall.    Commander   Sims. 


his  messages  and  reports  to  the  Navy. 
Many  tA  these  documents  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Assistant  Secretary  Theo- 
dore  Roosevelt;  he  remembered  it  well. 
But  his  opinion  of  Sims  was  not  alto- 
gether flattering. 


A   TEST — AND   A    PROMOTION 


I 

^H    Admiral    Winslow,    however,    secured 
^'an    audience    for    Sims    at    the    White 
i      House.    There  the  officer  explained  in 
^Kdetail  why  his  criticisms  of  the  Navy 
^ffwere    well    taken,      the    President    was 
not  impressed.    Sims  then  proposed  for 
himself  a  sort  of  trial  by  ordeal.     He 
requested   that    the    President   order   a 
battleship  to  engage  in  target  practice 
under  conditions  that  he  should  specify. 
I       He  would  set  up  a  target — a  larger  one. 
I       incidentally,   than  was  then  in  use  by 
the  Navy^and   if,   under  battle  condi- 
tions of  steaming  and  ranges,  the  guniters 
L      on  the  ship  were  able  to  make  any  decent 
I      percentage  of  hits,  he  would  stand  con- 
I       victed  of  presumptuous  conduct. 
^^     This  proiKJsal  struck  the  fancy  of  Prest- 
^Hdent  Koiisevclt.     I'he  order  he  gave  to  the 
^"Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  probably  as 
unpopular  a  one  as  the  Service  ever  re- 
ceived.    The  truth   was  that   the  Navy 
then  had  no  scientific  system  of  gunnery 
and  it  knew  it-    Up  to  that  time  target 
practice  had  been  largely  a  matter  of 
gu«5Work.    The   target,    a    small,    tri- 
angular affair,  was  stuck  up  in  a  lloaling 
barrel  or  affixed  lo  a  buoy,  and  then  the 
ships  steamed  off  to  the  proper  range 
and   blazed  away  at  it.    Targets  were 
not  examined  afterward  to  sec  if  they 
lud    been    hit.     Hits   were   merely   esti- 
mated from  the  ships  themselves  and  the 
'       gunners  were  usually  patted  on  the  back 
^^^tid  told  that  they  had  dune  well. 
^B     Mr     H(x>sevelt   ordered   not   one  but 
^Hive  of  the  crack  battleships  of  the  Al- 
^"lantic  Fleet  to  be  placed  at  Sims's  dis- 
posal.   The  disturber  selected  an  aban- 
^^diMicd  lighthouse  on    an   outlying   reef 
^rstul   nailed   up  on  it   a   canvas  target, 
seventeen  by  twenty-one  feet.     For  five 
lOurs    at    various    distances    the    ships 
iled    back    and    forth    firing    at    this 
rjjet,    Al   the  expiration  of  the  lest 


an  inspection  of  the  larffct  wjs  nudr. 
It  had  not  been  struck  a  single  time! 

Mr.  Roosevelt  acted  instantly  on  this 
report,  directing  that  Sims  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  office  of  naval  practice 
with  the  title  of  Inspector  of  Target 
Practice.  The  President  also  promoted 
Sims  to  the  rank  of  ct>mmander.  Thts 
was  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  an 
American  President  has  interfered  with 
the  naval  authorities  in  the  stationing  of 
an  officer  of  as  low  a  rank  as  lieutenant^ 

FATHER     OF     TARGET 


THE 


PRACTIC& 


With  such  a  start  Commander  Sims 
might  easily  have  become  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  men  in  the  Navy. 
But  it  was  just  the  other  way.  His 
modesty,  his  acknowledged  ability,  h» 
greed  for  work,  his  passion  for  the  mas- 
tery of  the  details  of  a  scientific  study, 
and  his  personal  magnetism  combined 
to  make  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  of  the  Navy. 

The  seven  years  following  Sims'* 
promotion  by  President  Roosevelt  made 
his  reputation  as  "the  father  of  target 
practice."  He  did  much  more  for  Amer- 
ican naval  gunnery  than  merely  to 
introduce  the  Morris  tube.  His  first 
effort  was  to  increase  the  rapidity  of 
big-gun  fire,  which  he  did  by  developjnn 
scientific  management  of  all  departments 
of  the  ship  during  firing,  'this  w»s 
several  years  liefore  Messrs.  Frederick 
W.  Taylor  and  Harrington  Emerson, 
the  efficiency  experts,  announced  their 
discoveries  of  scientific  management. 
Commander  Sims  applied  the  stop-watch 
to  all  the  activities  on  board  ship  directly 
connected  with  hitting  a  mark  in  battle. 
By  cutting  out  all  waste  motion,  stand- 
ardizing movements,  and  synchronizing 
all  the  efforts  for  lighting  efficiency  from 
the  turret  lo  the  conning  tower  and  (he 
engine  room,  he  was  able  to  cut  the  time 
of  firing  a  big  gun  not  in  two.  or  in  throe, 
but  in  ten!  Where  it  had  taken  five 
minutes  to  fire  a  heavv  ride,  it  now  i(Kik 
thirty  seconds  under   the  Sims  system. 

■|  tie  bluejackets  and  the  public  began 
to  know  what   records  our  ships 
making  in  target  practice.     Rivalry 
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came  keen.  The  gun  pointers  became 
the  most  cherished  and  petted  members 
of  the  ships'  companies.  Proud  as 
-  we  are  of  the  record  of  American  gunnery 
in  the  naval  engagements  of  1898,  the 
fact  remains  that  of  every  one  hundred 
shots  we  fired  in  the  running  fight  along 
the  Cuban  coast  only  one  reached  its 
mark.  After  a  few  years  of  Sims's 
instruction,  that  ship  which  failed  to 
make  $0  per  cent,  of  its  shots  strike  a 
target  much  smaller  than  a  battleship 
was  in  disgrace. 

The  value  of  Sims's  services  to  the 
Na^y  in  this  respect  was  probably  best 
estimated  by  Commander  Richard  Wain- 
wright,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Gloucester  when  that  ship  sunk 
the  Spanish  destroyers  in  Cuban  waters, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  few  officers  to 
win  the  warm  approval  of  President 
Roosevelt  .in  his  review  of  the  report  of 
the  Sampson-Schley  court  of  inquiry. 
Commander  Wainwright  wrote  a  letter 
to  Roosevelt  extolling  the  work  of 
Commander  Sims  and  saying  that  in 
any  other  country  Sims  would  have  been 
appointed  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in 
recognition  of  his  services.  Wainwright 
added  that  he,  for  one,  would  not  take 
umbrage  if  Sims  were  elevated  over  his 
head  to  such  a  rank. 

Incidentally,  it  is  notable  that  Cap- 
t  ain  Percy  Scott  later  returned  to 
England  and  became  the  great  gunnery 
and  target  practice  expert  of  the  British 
Navy.  Scott  was  knighted  for  his  work 
and   given   the   rank   of   rear  admiral. 

AN    APOSTLE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT 

In  1910,  when  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
now  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Oiurt,  brought  the  efficiency  experts 
into  the  railroad  rate  case  in  an  effort  to 
prove  that  the  railroads  could  save 
Si. 000,000  a  day  by  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  management  to  their 
operation,  the  entire  country  became 
interested  in  this  new  science,  and  this 
interest  spread  to  the  Government  de- 
partments. Mr.  Geor^  von  L.  Meyer, 
Secretary  <rf  the  Navy  under  President 
Taft,  sent  Messrs.  Frederick  W.  Taylor, 


and  Harrington  Emerson,  at  the  head  of  a 
committee  of  efficiency  engineers  to  the 
shipsof  theNorthAtlantic  Fleet  toinvesti- 
gate  their  technical  management.  The 
party  set  out  from  shore  in  one  of  the 
Navy's  steam  launches  on  a  rough  and 
foggysea,  bound  forthe  flagship  where  they 
were  to  be  entertained  by  the  admiral 
in  command.  The  pilot  of  the  small 
craft  lost  his  bearings.  Presently,  when 
the  great,  gray  bulk  of  an  anchored 
dreadnaught  loomed  up  in  the  fog,  the 
landsmen  decided  to  take  no  further 
chances  with  such  unfriendly  weather 
and  ordered  their  pilot  to  put  them 
aboard  the  ship  that  they  could  see. 
By  chance  this  proved  to  be  the  Minne- 
sota, commanded  by  Commander  Sims. 

To  entertain  his  unexpected  guests 
Sims  put  the  crew  through  its  paces. 
The  engineers  were  astonished  by  what 
they  saw.  The  synchronizing  of  gun 
operation,  fire  control,  and  engine  room 
was  a  model  exhibition  of  scientific  man- 
agement— stop-watch  work,  no  waste 
effort,  no  lost  motion,  but  every  move- 
ment standardized  and  unified  to  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

The  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
the  civilian  experts  was  complete  when 
Commander  Sims  showed  them  t  he 
engineering  competition  rules  compiled 
under  his  direction  in  the  target  practice 
office  in  1904.  By  these  rules  all  ele- 
ments of  materiel  were  eliminated  so 
that  the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  human 
elements  could  be  compared,  no  matter 
what  the  type  of  the  ship,  its  age,  speed. 
or  mechanical  equipment. 

Mr.  Emerson  had  recently  completed 
a  costly  reorganization  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway.  In  this  work  he  had  spent 
several  months  devising  methods  for 
rating  and  determining  the  standard 
cost  of  operating  locomotives,  regardless 
of  type  or  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  run.  At  an  officers* 
dinner  given  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
spection visit,  both  Mr.  Emerson  and 
Mr.  Taylor  confessed  with  admiration 
that  the  Navy  had  antedated  their 
scientific  management  discoveries  by 
several  years.    Referring  to  the  engineer- 
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ing  competition  rules,  Mr.  Emerson  said: 
"  If  I  had  known  that  this  book  existed 
it  would  have  been  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  Santa  Fe  Railway." 

Sims's  ceaseless  energy  and  tireless 
study  overflowed  the  work  td  which  he 
was  assigned  and  extended  its  benefits  to 
other  branches  of  the  Navy.  He  be- 
came a  student  of  the  human  side  of  the 
enlisted  service  and  offered  many  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  life  of  the  bluejackets  at  sea. 
This  is  in  large  part  the  explanation  of 
his  great  personal  popularity  with  the 
men  in  his  command.  In  1905,  when  he 
married  Miss  Anne  Hitchcock,  daughter 
of  the  late  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  of 
St.  Louis,  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  gun  crews  of  the  entire 
Navy  clubbed  together  to  buy  him  a 
magnificent  wedding  present— an  im- 
mense silver  plate  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  all  the  gunnery 
offirars.  Sims  also  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  action  of  the  Navy  in  adopt- 
ing the  lattice  masts. 

"the  u.  s.  s.  scared-o' -nothing" 

One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in 
Sims's  career  was  his  championship  in 
the  years  i90)-i904  of  the  all-big-gun 
ships,  the  dreadnaughts.  This  was  two 
years  before  the  British  brought  out 
their  first  Dreadnought,  revolutionizing 
the  naval  construction  policy  of  the  world. 
The  progenitor  of  the  dreadnaught  idea 
in  the  American  Navy  was  Lieutenant 
Homer  C.  Poundstone.  Poundstone  for 
months  had  treasured  the  idea  of  all- 
big-gun  ships,  hoping  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  Navy  for  such  a  construction 
change.  Meeting  discouragement,  he 
sought  out  Commander  Sims.  He  quickly 
won  Sims's  support,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment until  American  dreadnaughts  were 
launched  Sims  urged  their  construction 
on  every  favorable  occasion. 

Poundstone  was  a  good  draftsman, 
and  he  and  Sims  in  1903  and  1904  made 
sketches  and  drew  plans  for  a  big-gun 
ship.  The  Navy  heads  vetoed  the 
l^n  of  the  two  officers  as  often  as 
they  brought  K  up  for  consideration,  but 


Sims  never  abandoned  the  idea.  The 
ship  became  a  great  joke  around  the 
Navy  Department.  It  is  a  striking 
coincidence  that  the  name  given  by 
these  two  officers  to  their  paper  battle- 
ship and  the  name  by  which  the  ship 
was  known  in  the  Navy  offices  was 
"  The  U.  S.  S.  Scartd-o'-Nothing."  Two 
years  afterward  the  British  Admiralty 
called  its  first  all-big-gun  ship  Dread- 
nought. 

Commander  Sims  convinced  President 
Roosevelt  that  the  dreadnaught  was 
bound  to  come  and  that  the  United 
States  might  just  as  well  be  the  first  to 
launch  one.  But  even  the  President 
could  not  at  once  break  through  the  solid 
opposition  of  the  Navy.  At  Roosevelt's 
request  Sims  wrote  out  a  statement  of 
the  technical  reasons  for  the  adoption 
of  this  type,  which,  when  published, 
cemented  an  American  naval  policy  in 
favor  of  dreadnaught  construction.  The 
battleships  Michigan  and  South  Carolina 
had  already  been  authorized  to  be  built 
in  the  old  way.  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  Sims  letter,  which  was  printed  as  a 
public  document,  and  which  had  a  wide 
circulation  in  this  and  other  countries, 
was  to  change  the  plans  for  these  ships 
so  that  they  slid  from  the  ways  the  first 
American  dreadnaughts. 

All  his  life  Sims  has  been  this  way — 
rebelling  against  the  establishejl  custom 
when  something  better  was  at  hand;  the 
first  to  advocate  the  new  when  the  new 
was  an  improvement. 

It  is  related  that  Sims  as  a  stripling 
graduate  from  the  Academy  undert<x)k 
to  reform  the  conditions  of  life  for  mid- 
shipmen at  sea.  The  Navy  heard  from 
him  early.  He  and  twenty  other  mid- 
shipmen were  cooped  up  in  a  narrow, 
stifling  "foc's'le"  of  one  of  the  old-time 
sailing  ships.  Midshipman  Sims  wrote 
to  the  Navy  Department  about  it. 
Like  most  of  his  pioneer  communica- 
tions, this  one  was  pi^onholed.  Sims 
thereupon  made  investigation  ashore  to 
show  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  allowed  by  fanners  to  pigs,  cattle, 
and  other  domestic  animals  in  their  living 
quarters.    He  demonstrated  by  figures 
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that  the  United  States  Navy  allowed 
less  air  for  its  midshipmen  than  is 
granted  to  horses  and  cows  in  the  bam! 
Sims  was  the  first  to  run  a  commissary 
store  for  midshipmen  aboard  ship,  the 
profits  from  this  undertaking  purchasing 
improvements  for  the  living  quarters. 

A   CANADIAN    BY    BIRTH 

Vice  Admiral  Sims  was  born  in  Port 
Hope,  Ontario,  €)ctober  15,  1858,  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1876,  being  gradu- 
ated in  June,  1B80.  He  received  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  1893,  holding  this 
grade  until  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  him  a 
commander  in  1902.  He  spent  the 
twQ  years  from  1894  to  1896  in  China. 
From  1897  to  1900  he  served  as  naval 
attache  at  the  American  Embassy  in 
Paris  and  Petrograd. 

Just  before  President  Roosevelt  quit 
the  White  House  in  late  February,  1 909, 
he  saw  to  it  that  Commander  Sims  was 
given  the  command  of  a  battleship — 
the  Minnesota.  Sims  is  the  only  man 
of  a  rank  less  than  captain  who  ever 
commanded  a  first-cIass  fighting  ship 
in  our  modem  navy.  He  left  the  Minne- 
sota in  the  spring  of  1911,  having  been 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  just  before  he 


quit  his  ship,  to  take  the  assignment  to 
attend  the  conference  of  oflioirs  at  the 
Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  R.  i., 
from  May  35,  1911,  to  October  i.  191a. 
He  was  on  the  staff  (A  the  Naval  War 
College  fT6m  the  latter  date  until  June 
4,  1913,  when  he  was  given  the  command 
of  the  torpedo-boat  flotilla  <A  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  a  command  which  he  hdd  until 
November  22,  191$. 

During  the  following  winter  he  super- 
vised the  fitting  out  of  the  new  dread- 
naught  Nevada,  and  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  that  splendid  ship  on  March 
II,  1916.  Last  August,  President  Wil- 
son made  him  a  rear  admiral.  His 
next  advancement  came  last  February 
16th,  when  Secretary  Daniels  appointed 
him  commandant  of  the  naval  statkm 
at  Narragansett  Bay  and  president  of 
the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport.  He 
had  scarcely  taken  up  these  new  duties 
when  war  broke  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  and  Admiral  Sims 
was  sent  abroad  by  Secretary  Daniels 
as  our  special  naval  representative  and 
observer  in  England.  When  it  was 
determined  to  send  American  navaj 
vessels  to  foreign  waters.  Admiral  Sims 
was  placed  in  charge  of  their  operation. 
On  May  24th,  he  was  made  a  vice  admiral. 
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IT  MUST  have  been  with  the 
most  intense  satisfaction  that 
General  John  Joseph  Pershing 
sailed  to  command  the  first 
American  army  ordered  to  France, 
For  during  nearly  eleven  years  he  had 
been  the  stoical  victim  of  a  persistent 
slander,  conceived  by  suspicion  and 
kept  alive  by  envy  and  malice.  This 
was  the  charge  that  his  elevation  from  a 
aiptaincy  to  a  iingadier-generalship  in 


1906  over  the  heads  of  862  olTicers  of 
grades  senior  to  his — the  longest  jump 
in  the  history  of  the  Army — ^was  the 
result  of  his  political  pull,  his  father-in- 
law  being  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren 
of  Wyoming,  then  a  powerful  Republican 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

Against  such  a  charge,  openly  made 
more  than  once,  for  an  dficer  of  Persh- 
ing's spirit  there  was  no  reply,  except  tiie 
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reply  of  performance.  In  his  own  heart 
he  knew  that  poHtics  did  not  figure  at 
all  in  his  promotion  by  President  Roose- 
velt; yet  he  could  not  make  a  defense 
even  to  his  closest  friends  without  per- 
sonal humiliation.  So  he  said  nothing 
at  all  but  sought  the  hardest  tasks  in  the 
Service  and  threw  himself  into  his  work. 
While  his  detractors  were  busiest  about 
their  backbiting  Pershing  was  with  his 
men  on  horseback  in  the  jungles  and 
swamps  of  Mindanao.  Yet  even  when  he 
was  chosen  to  lead  the  American  column 
into  Mexico  there  might  still  have  been 
some  who  could  assert  that  this  duty 
fell  to  him  as  the  available  officer  of  his 
rank.  It  needed  some  greater  honor  to 
come  to  him  through  merit  to  silence  for- 
ever the  calumny  that  he  had  not  earned 
what  he  received. 

That  honor  has  now  sought  him  out. 
There  are  at  least  a  half  dozen  American 
officers  any  one  of  whom  might  credit- 
ably- have  commanded  the  first  divisions 
of  troops  sent  to  Europe.  We  may  be 
sure  that  President  Wilson  weighed  the 
qualifications  of  these  generals  anxiously 
and  prayerfully.  He  was  about  to  select 
the  man  to  guard  the  prestige  and  repu- 
tation of  the  American  arms  among  the 
trained  veterans  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  he  chose  the  man  who  had 
not  failed  him  in  Mexico — ^John  Joseph 
Pershing. 

Except  in  the  Senate  chamber  during 
the  fight  raised  in  1906  against  Persh- 
ing|s  confirmation,  no  full  defense  has 
been  made  against  the  accusation  that 
politics  brought  about  his  great  promo- 
tion; yet  a  complete  defense  exists  in 
the  official  documents  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  defense  is  strangely 
interwoven  with  the  tragic  romance 
of  the  man's  life.  But  first,  let  us  get  a 
picture  of  his  earlier  career. 

He  was  born  in  a  home  of  poverty  in 
I. inn  County,  Missouri,  September  13, 
i860.  Even  as  a  boy  he  was  forced  by 
necessity  to  work  each  year  well  into 
the  winter,  so  that  his  months  of  school- 
ing were  brief.  His  ambition  for  edu- 
cation surmounted  these  difficulties,  and 
he  managed  to  take  the  course  at  the 
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Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  at  the 
same  time  teaching  school  to  support 
himself.  He  had  intended  to  study 
law,  an  ambition  which  he  was  able  to 
gratify  some  years  later  when  stationed 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  as  its  pro- 
fessor of  military  science. 

Three  weeks  after  receiving  his  diploma 
from  the  Normal  School  he  heard  of  a 
competitive  examination  for  West  Point 
to  be  conducted  at  his  old  home.  He 
won  this  examination  by  a  single  point. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Military 
Academy  in  1886.  When  he  took  this 
course  Pershing  had  no  serious  intention 
to  make  the  Army  his  career.  His 
mother  was  opposed  to  such  service  on 
his  part.  Pershing  went  to  West  Point 
for  its  educational  advantages.  He  car- 
ried away  from  the  Academy,  and  has 
always  retained,  an  intense  admiration 
for  it.  "Blackjack"  Pershing  was  his 
plebe  nickname. 

Until  his  mother's  death  Pershing 
treated  her  with  the  tender  devotion  a 
youth  might  pay  to  his  sweetheart. 
Tragedy  always  seemed  to  find  him  in 
action.  His  troop  was  mounted  and  he 
himself  was  on  his  horse  ready  to  depart 
upon  one  of  his  expeditions  against  the 
Moros  when  an  orderly  brought  him  the 
cabled  message  that  his  mother  was  dead. 
The  blow  fell  hard  upon  him,  but  he 
collected  his  resolution  and  gave  the 
command  to  ride. 

Few  army  captains  have  been  so 
often  or  so  highly  commended  as  he  by 
his  commanders.  When  he  was  a  strip- 
ling lieutenant  in  the  Geronimo  cam- 
paign of  1886.  General  Miles  in  his  dis- 
patches complimented  Pershing  for 
"marching  his  troop,  with  pack  train, 
140  miles  in  46  hours,  bringing  in  every 
animal  in  good  condition." 

Lieutenant  Pershing  saw  hard  fighting 
in  the  Indian  country.  In  1889,  he  gave 
an  example  of  his  unusual  tact  and  un- 
willingness to  shed  blood  if  unnecessary 
to  do  so  by  rescuing  a  party  of  despera- 
dos and  cowboys  besieged  by  hostile 
Zuni  Indians,  accomplishing  this  feat 
without  firing  a  shot.  For  this  act 
General  Can  tcponei  \>mX  Vjwaxwasc^. 
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Pershing  was  "highly  recommended  for 
discretion." 

Coming  down  to  the  War  with  Spain, 
Lieutcn:int  I'ershing  went  with  his  regi- 
ment, the  loth  Cavalry.  tt»  Cuba,  where 
he  so  distinguished  himself  at  San  Juan 
and  Santiago  dc  Cuba  that  he  was  twice 
recommended  for  brevet  commissions 
*'for  personal  gallantry,  untiring  energy, 
and  faithfulness." 

Gemrral  Baldwin,  a  Civil  War  veteran 
under  whom  Pershing  served  in  Cuba, 
said  of  him:  "I  have  been  in  many 
flghl».  through  the  Civil  War,  but 
Captain  Pershing  Js  the  coolest  man  under 
fire  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

Soon  after  these  Cuban  battles  Persh- 
ing look  a  major's  commission  with  the 
volunteers,  serving  as  chief  ordnance 
ofllcLT  and  later  as  assistant  adjutant 
general. 

But  mere  personal  bravery  docs  not 
necessarily  make  a  great  general,  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be.  Pershing 
was  soon  lo  show  in  the  Philippines  that 
he  had  that  discretion,  judgment,  and 
rust  raint,  togci  her  wit  h  a  magnetic 
personality,  that  qualilicd  him  fur  high 
command.  As  early  as  1903  General 
Davis  wrote  from  the  Philippines  urging 
that  Pershing  be  made  a  brigadier  general. 
In  lijiu  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
live  troops  of  the  ijlh  Cavalry,  together 
with  a  battery  of  artillery,  a  company  of 
engineers,  and  a  battalion  of  the  27th 
infantry  at  Camp  Vicars,  in  the  Lake 
Lanao  district  of  Mindanao,  lakinf!  the 
place  of  General  Baldwin.  It  was  made 
as  a  temporary  appointment,  but  Cap- 
lain  Perching  handled  the  .Moro  situation 
with  such  skill  and  tact  that  General 
Sumner  retained  him  in  the  command. 
He  learned  to  speak  the  Moro  language 
and  conducted  all  the  negoitntiuns  with 
the  Moros.  C>n  four  occJ^io^s  he  led 
expeditions  against  the  rebellious  tribes- 
men, being  in  the  hos^le  jungles  any- 
where from  four  days  to  two  weeks  at  a 
lime.  His  efTectiveness  both  as  a  fighter 
and  as  an  administrator  in  this  cam- 
painn  led  President  Koo^vclt  to  compli- 
ment him  by  name  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress. 


This  extraordinary  distinction  cai 
to  him  in  1903.  In  his  message  at  il 
beginning  of  the  second  session  ij(  U 
Fifty-eighth  Congress,  President  R( 
vcit  complained  that  there  wa-.  n-.  -v-.tx 
in  the  Army  for  granting  the  n- 
trf  promotion  to  officers  "f 
promotion  because  of  their 
Service.  After  calling  upon  Cjh 
remedy  this  situation  with  ncoii;.^.^  -j 
islpiion,  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote: 

When  a  man  rrnilrrs  such  irn-tct  - 
Pershing  ri-rnlorcd   lasi   tpring  in    ■'  ■ 
campaif;n.  ■(  ou|;ht  to  be  p«M5iblc  to 
hirn  without   at  once  jumpiag  bim   to  l| 
grade  of  bh^dier  general. 

PROMOTED   DY    PRESIDENT   RCXKEVELTI 

It  was  a   signal   and   unusual   ho 
for  an  Army  captain  to  be  mcniioned 
the  President's  annual  message  1u 
gress.     Mr.    Roosevelt    devote<l 
single  paragraph  to  the  Army  in  l 
sage,  and  Pershing  was  the  only  ofl 
named.    The  President's  wish   in    1 
to    reward    Pershing    by    promolton 
evident  in  the  message.    Then,  as  no' 
the  President  was  unable  by  law  1u  p 
mote  officers  to  any  grade  below  brigad 
general.     Mr.    Roosevelt    waited    th 
years  for  Congress  to  pass  the  laws  t 
would   enable   him    to   give    Pershing 
smaller  promotion, "and  then,  his  pati 
at  an  end,  gave  that  officer  the  long  jump 
over  [he  863  grades. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when 
Mr.  Riwscvelt  mentioned  the  galla 
of  Pershing  to  Congress  in    190J, 
officer  had  not  yet  met    .Miss   Fra 
II.  Warren,  whom  he  later  married,  and 
through  whom  it  was  alleged  he  secured 
the  political  influence  for  his  appniniment. 

EJiccpt  for  the  four  years  which  Persh 
ing  spent  at  the  University  nf  Nebras 
one  year  (from  June.  i8t#7.  to  May.  1898) 
as  assistant  instructor  of  tactics  at  West 
Point,  and  a  little  time  spent  in  Washin 
ton  just  prior  tu  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Warren,  he  has  been  continually  out  with 
the  fighting  forces.  Washington  does 
not  know  him. 

Me  was  married  just  as  he  received  the 
appointment    of    military    anach^ 
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Tokyo,  and  he  and  his  bride  anticipated 
a  wonderful  honeymoon  in  Japan.  In- 
stead lit  that  he  arrived  just  in  time  to 
be  sent  tu  Manchuria  ^  the  American 
observer  with  the  Japanese  army,  and 
spent  the  next  two  yean,  almost  continu- 
ously within  the  sound  of  guns.  His 
report  on  his  observations  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents 
of  The  kind  ever  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment. Incidentally,  in  order  to  make 
his  work  in  Japan  effective,  he  studied 
and  gained  a  speaking  knowledge  of  tlie 
Japanese  language.  He  also  speaks 
French  and  Spanish  fluently. 

Prior  to  the  Mexican  affair  Pershing's 
most  conspicuous  service  was  in  the 
Philippines  in  i()i}  as  commander  of 
the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  gover- 
nor of  Moro  Province.  His  diplomacy 
and  knowledge  of  the  .Moro  tongue  en- 
abled him  to  settle  most  of  the  difTiculty 
there  without  blaod.shed.  But  when 
force  was  needed  Pershing  struck  hard. 
The  campaign  lerminatetl  with  Persh- 
ing's defeat  of  the  hostile  Moros  at  the 
battle  of  Bud  Bagsak,  June  n.  1913. 
In  reporting  this  operation  to  Congress 
in  December,  i<)i3.  Major  General  Bell 
wrote:  "  I  know  of  nothing  connected 
with  the  service  of  General  Ptrshing  and 
the  Army  in  Mindanao  during  the  past 
three  years  which  merits  an\thing  but 
praise." 

THE  TRAGEDY  AT  THE   PRESIDIO 

Rut  the  greatest  victory  of  Pershing's 
life  was  a  moral  one.  The  cruel  tragedy 
is  still  so  fresh  that  little  need  be  said  of 
it  here.  On  August  27,  1915.  less  than 
two  years  ago,  his  wife  and  three  of 
their  four  children— the  three  gjris — 
were  burned  to  death  in  the  fire  that 
destroyed  the  Presidio  in  Ran  Francisco. 
Pershing  was  left  with  the  one  child, 
Warren  Pershing,  a  boy  still  in  the  loy- 
Irumpct  age. 

The  General  had  received  his  orders  to 
serve  at  ihc  .NU'xican  border  and  was 
in  El  Paso  hunting  a  house  for  his  wife 
and  little  brood  when  ihc  news  was 
brought  to  him.    Such  a  sliock  mi^t 
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have  unmanned  a  fiber  less  tough  thai 
his,  and  it  might  have  destroyed  Pcnhui| 
had  he  not  then  been  entering  duties 
great  public  importance  which  dcnundc 
his  whole  powers.    The  discipline  of  tt 
Service  saved  him  from  giving  way 
despair,   and   he  conducted   the   entti 
Mexican   campaign   cnrrying  a    lojid 
grief  such  as  few  men  are  ever  callc 
upon  to  bear. 

Few  Americans  realized  the  dHliculti 
of  Pershing's  [Kisition  in   Mexico, 
in  to  capture  Villa,  and  cummaiujing 
force  which   he  could   have   tikcn 
Mexico  City,  if  nccessarv*.  Per^h'- 
halted  by  the  wishes  of  Washing-  i 

for  months  he  and  his  force  were  a^u 
pelled  to  maintain  a  line  of  communki'^ 
lion  to  Texas  without  undue  frictic 
with  the  Mexicans. 

Another  commander  might  have  frctt* 
at  this  inaction.*  A  more  impulsive oRicci 
might  have  criticised  — at  least,  pr 
vately.  But  officers  who  lived  with  Per 
ing  in  those  trying  months,  when 
doubt  he  felt  the  soldier's  desire  to 
avenged  for  the  slaughter  at  Carriul 
never  heard  him  say  a  word  which  coul^ 
even  be  twisted  into  a  complaint.  Wh< 
his  0>mmander-in-Chief  said  go  he  went; 
when  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw  hedi 
so,  efficiently  and  well.  His  private  it 
about  war  were  expressed  in  a  letter  II 
a  friend  just  before  the  Oilumbus  raid: 

"  We  do  not  want  war  if  we  can  in  ani 
way  honorably  avoid  it."  he  wrou 
"  but  we  must  nM  hesitate  to  make 
if  the  cause  of  civilijcation  and  pro^i 
demands  it.  Near!)-  every  step  in  humai 
progress  has  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  hu> 
man  life.  There  are  some  things  dearer 
even  than  life.  If  a  nation  has  set  up 
high  ideals  either  for  itself  or  other 
it  must  be  prepared  to  enforce  tl 
ideals  if  need  be  by  its  armies  and  nj 
Of  course,  it  would  be  better  to 
them  through  moral  prestige." 

This,  written  long  before  we  knew 
would  be  drawn  into  the  war  in  Eurape^^ 
represents  the  spirit  in  which  America  has 
gone  into  that  war.  It  will  be  the  spirit  of 
General  Pershing  at  the  front  in  France. 
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A  SFXr  PROPELLED  LAWK  MOWEK 

CluUhA  on  Ihc  haiMlIc  oonUOl  Uk  pown  itwi  ivr^wb  the 

Bwctitm  aad  re^otKvi  thr  mimg  ml 


A  New  Type  of 
Lawn  Mower 

NtW  type  of 
mowcf.  motor-driven 
ind  hjnd-  ^aairoUcd, 
v«fni  dflsignfO  lo  elun- 
ittAtt  much  of  ihe  effort 
mvolVFt]  in  trimmrtig  ihc 
!4*i»-  Pdwct  lo  pwpd 
1  he  machine  and  lo 
rrvnitr  the  culling  ml 
It  rrgu  I  il«d  hy  two 
clutcho  on  ibr  hindlc. 
M<nt  o(  tht  «vi#vl  Wl  vVk. 


miAat  K  carried 
on  the  tntction 
roller,  in  ofdcr 
not  io  lessen  ihe 
ftacine      powM, 

«fight  is  csrri'".1 
'11  Ihe  tuMtiu' 
iinii  III  riuNe  It 
111  follow  inequj)- 
ii  in  of  the 
grouiKl. 


AN  AUrOMATlC  EXTEN- 
SION REEL 

By  trtiich  an  elcctiic  li^ 
in;iy  lir  rjitriol  nbovl  and 
wiwnil  up  when  nm  in  (Mr. 
A  •I'Shl  null  uitlwlra  the 
tiurttct  ol  an  atttomaiic  kick 
iFuil  holib  iIht  bulb  aL  any 
kntClh    doured  up   to  thutr 


A  One-man 
Truck 

ANOTHER 
device  I  hat 


IS  it    great    lime- 
snd  labor*  uver 
in    raclofic)  and  siorn  it  a  truck   thai  can 
easily  be  operated  by  one  man      To  operate 
ibU  iTUck   Ihe  workman  first  places  the  ad- 
jU»taM«   Krappting   hook   utei   Ihe   top  of 
the  toad.  Then  by  simp))'  pushing  down- 
ward   on  the   f<iotptatc  Ihe  load  is  swung 
o«  to  the  truck  and  U  ready  io  he  pushed 
(for  the  iiuck  i>  ne*c*  pulled)  and  in  this 
way  the  truckman  has  every  thing  before 
him,   thus  rainimiziitg  the   possibility  of 
cottly  ftuidcau. 


A  LAUOR-&AVI^K  TRUtK 

Which   enable   one   maa    to    iMndlc    an)    incapm 
tn*-)'  lawk  with  ■  miBlnwi  at  «0an 

A  Dual  Personality  for  (he  Automobile 

AMA\UFACrURFR  in  Illinois  hat  rKently 
placed  upon  (he  market  an  atlachmeni  by 
which,  in  twenty  minutes,  a  Ford  car  can  be  cm- 
verted  inio  a  farm  iracior  ihat  n  capable  f^  hauling 
J  thtrr-horv  kiad  or  farm  tmplnnml  at  Ihm-  miln 
an  hour  '\  superstructure  ihai.  with  the  exception 
of  Ihe  ilraw-har,  is  praciicjtiy  invisJNc,  Jind  th4l 
weighs  less  I  h&n  lou  pounds,  is  attached  pemunenlly 
to  the  car  To  conserl  the  car  into  a  Itacior  ibe 
rcjt  fenders,  running  boards,  and  tvitr  whMit  are 
removed  and  the  iracior  wheeh  and  roller  pinion 
arc  uttachnl.  The  gear  reduclton  »  »  of  eigtii  to 
one.  so  1  hat  at  a  motor  speed  ol  twmiy  or  iwcnly* 
four  mile>  ATI  bout  the  tractor  works  at  twn  atid  a 
half  or  ihriT  Ford  tractors  are  not  new  on  tlieair- 
kei.  bui  the  manufacturer's  claim  fur  his  allxb- 
meni  is  its  quuk  convrrlibility  and  the  Ijct  tlut  j| 
can  be  used  bolh  as  Jin  automobile  and  u  g 
t  nctor. 


A   i.uU-\l^^Uil.l_  -\mt^TAWJ.  AMD  SANITAJIY 

tvvK  va  Urn  ttOk  bed.  kiwai,  mMk  tuBOMClB.  InUung 
bHdi.«tc,«U:. 


Tu  Cook  Breakfast  on  the  Table 

WM\  I  sremslobcammtficatinn  of  the  tdra  of 
the  ciilfee  percniaror  nn  the  dining  table  it  a 
small  electric  stove  thai  attaches  lo  tht>  Mdinary 
Umpsocket  and  thai  permits olthmci^uktngupcn* 
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1  AKMIM.    lHAt.loH   AM 
A  feccntly  devduptxl  a(U4:hiiMni(  pamiu  u(  the  tianuuon 

lions  al  (hcMmr  lime  ThesioveUcquipprd  with  J 
dttp  vnwl  with  foiir  c(tK  cupi.  Ihal  may  hr  UMni 
above  tht-'hcdiini:  chamber  for  Soiling,  poaching, 
stemming.  crcjining.J  etc:  and  b«luw  the  healing 
chamber  tor  broiling  and  other  •rookinKopcrjiions  in 
whichhcal  ii applied  trumalmve.  TwoihalluMt  p:iM 
may  be  used  as  griddln  Irm  frying  eggs,  pancakes, 
etc  ,  as  coven  (ur  the  deeper  vctMl,  and  as  heat  re- 
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at  a  Ford  car  iata  a  uacitx.  or  vx» 


,  in  twniiy  minutn 


(lectors  Bre4d  may  be  to;iMvd  in  a  uirc  dia^ver 
Ihal  n  exposed  to  heat  nn  top  and  bottom,  hi  that 
both  sides  of  the  breAd  may  be  toasted  simulT,in- 
cously.  The  tabic  sinvc  is  made  of  pressed  sicel, 
willt  nickH  TmishinK}.  and  weijihi  only  8  pounds. 
"!h«  mjiRa(:icturn  uy*  Ihjit  "at  ;i  cost  of  8  cents 
per  unit"  the  stove  "viill  operate  continuously  at  a 
cosi  of  4I  cents  an  hour." 
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CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THESE 
QUESTIONS  ON.  CURRENT  EVENTS? 


WELL  informed  people  are  daily 
asked  the  kind  of  questions  that 
follow.  They  are  at  the  roots  of 
the  history  which  1917  is  making.  These 
questions  are  practical  for  the  class  room 
as  well  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
The  answers  to  them  can  be  found  in  the 
following  articles  from  this  issue  of  the 
World's  Work: 

"  What  Mr.  Hoover  Said  to  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,"  page  264 ;  "  Our  Gibraltar," 
page  320;  "  If  America  Were  Bone  Or>'," 
page  295:  "The  Negro  Goes  North," 
page  314;  "Why  You  Can't  Speculate," 
page  31 1. 

WHAT   MR.    HOOVER    SAID   TO   MR.    LLOYD- 
CEORCE 

State  in  round  numbers  the  value  of 
the  food  and  clothing  sent  into  Belgium 
by  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 

What  part  of  this  has  been  given  as 
private  charity?  How  has  the  rest  been 
obtained? 

Explain  the  organization  for  the  in- 
terior distribution  of  supplies  in  Belgium 
and  North  France. 

What  guarantees  were  required  from 
the  American  Gimmission  by  the  Allied 
Governments  befcjre  f(Kxi  and  clothing 
were  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the 
occupied  territiiries? 

Explain  the  international  position  of  the 
Comnii>>iiin.  1  low  has  it  come  about? 
Wh>'  is  it  necessary? 

In  what  wa\>  have  Belgium.  England, 
and  l-r;inceaided  the  (~j)mmission? 

What  are  the  two  chief  considerations 
that  have  determined  the  outcome  of  the 
various  lu-gntiaiions  of  the  (jjmmission 
with  the  various  governments? 

OIK  (.IBKAl.IAR 

Why  dcx.'s  naval  strategy  demand  that 
our  main  naval  base  on  the  Atlantic  be  as 
far  eastward  as  possible? 

"  Ajf  other  rvquirvmcnls  in  addition  to 


strategic   value   should   be  taken    into 
account  in  choosing  our  main  naval  base? 

What  sites  are  available? 

Which  one  is  best  and  why? 

IF  AMERICA  WERE  BONE  DRY 

How  much  capital  is  invested  in  the 
liquor  business  in  this  country? 

How  does  this  enterprise  rank  among 
American  industries? 

If  nation-wide  prohibition  should  go 
into  effect,  how  many  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries would  have  to  close  their  doors? 

How  many  saloons  would  be  affected? 

How  many  employees  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment? 

Name  other  lines  c^  business  that  would 
suffer  great  losses  from  national  "  Bone 
Dry"  legislation. 

What  sum  of  money  would  the  federal 
and  state  governments,  counties,  and 
municipalities  have  to  raise  to  meet  the 
loss  of  revenue  derived  from  taxation  on 
alcoholic  drinks? 

What  arguments  have  the  liquor  in- 
terests used  against  prohibition? 

I  low  do  the  prohibitionists  refute 
them? 

THE  NEGRO  COMES  NORTH 

Name  some  of  the  causes  that  have 
given  rise  to  the  Negro  migration  to  the 
Northern  States  during  the  last  two 
years. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  migration  on 
the  South? 

Why  is  this  migration  an  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Negro  in 
America? 

WHY  YOU  can't  speculate 

How  doL-s  justice  Holmes  define  the 
word  "s[>eculation?" 

In  what  wa\'  is  the  farmer  a  speculator? 
The  grocer?     .Manufacturer? 

What  are  the  principal  points  of  differ- 
ence between  legitimate  business  specula- 
tions and  many  speculative  operations  in 
the  stock  or  commodities  markets? 
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^■■"—^OR  Goti'ssakehmry."    Forthree 

^Bl .     xcars  now  this  ha<i  been  the  call 

^Vl       1     from    the    men    at    the    front. 
I  Every  day  as  Belgium  crumbled 

^K^  Hlt  suldiers  luoked  for  French 

^Hnd   British  help.     All  during  141;  (he 
^Bommies  and  poilus  tix>k  the  pounding  of 
PKie  German  heavy  artillery  and  abked  the 
people  at  Hume,  "For  God's  sake  hurry 

Kbc  Runs."  With  little  artillery  and  less 
mmunition,  M)mc  even  wilhijul  rifles, 
,tw  Russian  soldiers  gave  up  Poland. 
Ihc  guns  and  ammunition  did  not  come. 
Serbia  went  out  of  existence  in  blood  and 
isery  ft""  lack  "1^  *he  men  n<iw  at  Sa- 
iki.  Too  few  and  tixi  late  at  Galli- 
li.  Too  few  at  Kul-el-.^mara  and  too 
te  with  relief.  Always  the  man  at  the 
t  paying  the  price  and  a^kin^  the 
)ple  at  home  to  hurry.  They  are 
lling  to  Ui  m>w — out  men  among  nien. 
re  we  hurrying  the  utn)ost  or  must  the 
en  at  the  famt  pay  again? 
They  arc  calling  now  for  airplanes. 
urry  theairplanes.  Foreverv  man  that 
rvc^  aloft  a  hundred  arc  ^vixl  below. 
Every  paper  for  wcek>  has  been  full  of 
r  plans  tu  make  airplanes.  We  are 
the  jircatcst  manufacturing  nation  there 
We  have  a  vast  and  well-t^rnanized 
lomobile  industry  that  can  make  air- 
planes. We  have  an  unlimited  supply 
of  young  men  eager  and  able  to  become 
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fliers.  We  have  the  raw  material  of  the 
air  squadrons  that  can  win  the  war. 
Can  we  hurry?  Or  is  it  to  be  another 
case  of  starting  too  late — loo  few  now 
and  too  laie  with  the  many? 

General  Squicr  has  a  great  conception 
of  American  fliers  so  thick  over  the 
lines  in  France  thai  never  a  German 
can  leave  the  ground,  that  not  a  German 
battery  will  have  an  air  observer,  not  a 
German  heavy  gun  know  where  to 
sho.it.  that  nn  road  or  riilroad  or  ammun- 
ition dump  behind  the  German  lines  will 
be  safe,  and  a  zone  of  desolation  behind 
the  German  lines  in  which  nothing  can 
live  or  move  by  day. 

rhe  aircraft  production  hoard  of  which 
Mr  Howard  F.  Ci)tTmischainnan  believes 
that  it  can  build  the  machines. 

Those  are  able  men  arnl  accustomed  to 
succeed.  Uut  they  have  had  to  start 
late  Only  phenomenal  hurrying  can 
give  Ihem  success  now.  for  real  success 
mean<:  gaining  not  only  superiority  but 
exclusive  contrt)l  ctf  the  air  not  later  than 
the  opening  of  next  spring.  If  wc  had 
been  making  aircraft  and  aviators  for  the 
last  year,  we  could  end  the  war  this 
summer.  With  exclusive  control  of  the 
air  nexi  spnng,  Germany  can  then  be 
defeated.  If  we  have  it  not  then  an- 
other winter  can  probably  come  in  Ittne 
to  help  the  Germans. 
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CAPTMN  ANDKP  TARDIFU 

MCII  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  UltNCH  GOVfcHNMENT  TO  TMF.  UNITED  STATU.  SEKT 
COCKTWY  WfTM  A  COKI'S  Ol-  A^•^lblANI^  JO  a«KtLAle  THH  ACTIVIIIM  OF  ACCNCIEl 
rt'RfitASe  Sl'PPI  IF^  FOR  TtIB  FRENCH  r.OVrBNMf  SI,  AS  WFIL  AS  TO  SlTFRVIfie  Till" 
ERCIAt  ASFECTS  OF  FHbNCH  orFICUL  AFFAIRS  HFRt.  CAPrAIN  TARDIFU  IS  AN  AirTHOR 
PUBLICIM.  A  ME:MIIF.R  OF  TMli  UlAMBfeR  UF  DbPUTIfcS,  WA&  T)IF  CERCLE  (RA%CA1f 
,'ReR  AT  KAKVAKU  IN  iqo7-ll|o8.  HAS  KEF.N  tDIIOR  OF  "REVUE  Dt«  DEUK  MCmDeS," 
)IAt  SEEN   ACTIVE  SERVICB   AT   VERDUN   AND   ELSEWHERE  ON  THE  FRENCH   rftOKT 


WllO  IICtlK  TlIC  GRt^l  Nl  W  AMI.ItlCAt4  Orn-MAKINt.  CONCERN,  Till!  SATIlJStL  ANILINE 
ACHKMICAL  COMI-ANt,  WHICH  RLCtNUY  AMAUiAMAffcU  THt-  CIIISCIPAt  PHUUVCtRS  OF  IHfc 
VAmou*  CLtMfcM^  OF  l»r  l>Vt  INDIATRY  in  THt  t'MltO  SlAFE^.  AND  »HO  ltlll>RI:St>(T» 
TMf  CMtmCAt  INDL-ftTRItS  Of  lilt  COt;NTItV  IN  THblR  WAR-IIMt  RHATION4  WITH  THt  COV- 
|II<«M|NI  BV  HI&  StRVICfc  A«i  CHAIRMAN  Ofi  THt  COMMITlfcl:  ON  CHIMICA13  COOPERATma 
WITH  T1IE  ADVIWRV  COMMISSION  Ol   fllC  COUNCIL  0(  NAt\OHkV  DMlHSt 
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ST.  LOUIS,  WHO  WASCItOStS  PRfcSIDHNT  OF  THfe  ASSOCUl EU  ADVERTIfilNr. CLUBS  OF TIIE 
^T  THEIR  TII1RT(:FNI  II  ANNUAL  CONV  nNTIOS.  THE  ASSOCIATfcD  ADVfcRl  ISING  CH'BS  MAVIi 
PO)VEHFUL  FORCt  )X  MAKINr.  A  MARKtl  FOR  LIBERTY  BONOS  AND  IN  CATMERINC  Fl-NDS 
ftBOCKOSH  THROUGH  THt  WORK  OF  IHtlK  HATWNKL  MSVtwiAS\HC,  klivvsoRV  RdAftO 


ULK  K.MBASSV   IN  MEXUX> 


"A  WOKD  OF  ILL  OMLN" 

"CIIOIVK  PRIVCE    (to  kaiser,  DRAniKC  HIS  KEXT  fPCEOt):   'FOR  GOn't  V\Kt,  tATHKN. 

■e  CAREfi'L  THu  tme.  and   dox't  cmu  tiie  American  a«mv  'coKitMmiito."'— * 

CABTOOS    riOH    "rUNai"    HErLI^CriNG  TIIE    CONFIDENCE   OF   OUI   ALLIES  IS  OL'R  AIIUTT 
TO   MAKF.   OL'R   NkW   AHMV   OtlCKLV    AKD    EFI^ECTtVtLT 
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Tightening  the  Blockade 

THE  President  has  put  the  control 
of  exports  from  this  country  into 
the  hands  of  a  council  which  will 
systematically  direct  it  by  issuing  licenses. 
The  object  of  tl^e  plan  is,  of  course, 
primarily  to  keep  American  products 
from  reaching  Gennany  through  neutral 
countries  and  secondarily  to  insure  the 
necessary  products  from  here  reaching 
our  allies.  This  licensing  system  is 
practically  the  same  plan  which  the 
British  have  worked  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  It  was  their  refusal,  under 
this  plan,  to  grant  licenses  to  any  British 
firm  that  dealt  with  an  American  firm 
that  dealt  with  Germany  which  caused 
so  much  friction  here  under  the  name  of 
"the  blacklist."  The  British  licensing 
did  unquestionably  change  the  course  of, 
though  probably  it  did  not  lessen,  our 
trade.  Our  licensing  s\stem,  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  systems  of  our 
allies,  will  unquestionably  be  irksome 
to  neutrals.  But  it  is  entirely  in  accord « 
with  international  law  and  within  our 
rights.  So  long  as  we  do  not  use  it  to 
starve  neutrals  it  is  a  legitimate  as  well 
as  legal  weapon  against  Germany.  And  it 
is  a  powerful  weapon.  Before  our  en  trance 
into  the  war  one  of  the  hardest  economic 
problems  for  the  Allies  was  the  attempt 
to  keep  American  products  from  reaching 
Germany  throug,h  neutral  countries.  The 
newspapers  have  stated  that  our  trade 
to  Scandinavia  and  I  lolland  enabled 
these  countries  to  supply  fats  for  nearly 
eight  million  men  to  Germany.  We 
shall  now  attend  to  that  problem  of 
stopping  this  leak  ourselves.  If  the 
economic  blockade  was  weakened  in  the 
east  to  the  extent  of  the  Rumanian  wheat 
and  oil  lands,  it  is  tightening  up  on  the 
west  by  the  control  of  our  products. 

Nearly  as  great  a  beqpfit  wilt  be  the 
end  of  the  necessity  for  our  allies  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  food  specula- 
tors in  the  efforts  to  insure  the  supplies 
which  they  must  have.  The  hxport 
Council  can  see  that  they  get  all  that  we 
can  spare,  and  they  need  not  longer  bid 
against  us  with  the  mone\'  we  lend  them 


for  the  food  that  we  grow.  The  consum- 
ing public  here  has  paid  heavily  already 
for  this  competition,  for  the  prices  were 
high  not  only  for  foreign  buyers  but 
high  for  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
So  much  for  the  immediate  effects. 

There  are  more  possibilities  in  the 
future.  One  of  the  chief  means  for  main- 
taining justice  in  the  world  after  we  get 
the  Germans  beaten,  as  proposed  by 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  was  econ- 
omic pressure.  Economic  pressure  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  boycott. 
But  no  one  until  this  war's  demonstra- 
tion realized  how  complete  and  effective 
such  a  boycott  could  be.  With  only  the 
United  States  and  England  operating 
a  licensing  system  against  a  country,  even 
without  hostile  military  acts,  its  overseas 
trade  would  almost  inevitably  collapse. 
Shippingthat  could  not  touch  at  an  Amer- 
ican port  or  get  American  coal  or  touch 
at  British  ports  or  use  British  coal  (the 
British  control  most  of  the  merchant 
coaling  stations  around  the  world)  or 
carry  American  or  British  goods — to  such 
shipping  there  would  be  poor  cargoes 
and  worse  profits.  Without  either  Brit- 
ish or  American  coal,  merchant  shipping 
could  not  cross  either  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  and  return,  for  in  North  America 
we  or  the  British  control  the  coal,  and  in 
5iouth  America  the  coal  is  chiefly  imported 
from  England. 

The  war  is  teaching  us  many  things 
about  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting possibilities  is  the  power  of  econ- 
omic persuasion  as  a  part  of  this  war  and 
as  a  preventive  or  part  of  future  wars. 


Our  Changing  Institutions 

THE  present  session  of  Congress 
illustrates  in  many  wa>"s  a  fact 
which  has  long  been  apparent, 
that  slowly,  but  none  the  less  inevitably. 
the  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States  are  undergoing  transformation. 
Our  sudden  precipitation  into  the  war 
has  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  a 
"talking  sh<ip"— this  was  Cariyle's  de- 
scription of  a  parliamentary  assembi)' 
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as  an  insirumenl  for  conducting  large 
afTairs.  I  he  American  people  have  never 
transacted  public  business  on  so  great  a 
scale  as  they  are  transacting  it  now.  We 
are  tossing  off  billion-dnllar  appropria- 
tions almost  as  rapidly  as  we  once  appro- 
priated for  post  offices  and  pension  bills. 
Congress,  which  has  been  wrangling  for 
fifty  years  over  our  American  merchant 
marine,  now  appropriates  half  a  billion 
for  the  construction  of  a  huge  Govern- 
ment-owned fleet.  Thouj^  the  Mexican 
troubles  found  the  army  with  hardly 
any  airplanes,  we  are  now  cheerfully 
devoting  more  than  half  a  billion  for 
constructing  thousands  of  aircraft.  Na- 
tional pnihibition,  which  has  formed  the 
subject  of  acrimonious  discussion  for 
several  decades.  Middenly  takes  shape  as 
a  rider  to  a  national  food  nKasurc.  Wc 
vote  the  largest  appropriation  bills  in  his- 
tory, suddenly  find  more  than  4  million 
subscribers  to  a  twobillicjn-dollar  loan, 
adopt  universal  service,  send  pari  of  our 
navy  to  European  waters,  and  inject 
America  into  European  alliances  and 
European  politics,  and  all  without  stir- 
ring up  any  serious  intelligent  dissent. 

So  far  as  the  bearing  of  all  this  upon 
our  own  institutions  is  concerned,  the 
one  fact  that  standsout  conspicuously  is 
the  enhanced  importance  of  the  Presiden- 
tial office.  Mr,  Wilson  has  applied  the 
driving  force  in  all  these  measures  and 
Congress  has  done  practically  nothing 
without  the  pressure  of  the  White 
House.  The  executive  departments  have 
prepared  practically  all  the  bills  which 
have  embixlied  these  new  radical  laws. 
Oingressmen  may  introduce  particular 
legislation,  but  it  makes  no  headway 
unless  the  President  adopts  it  as  his  own. 
The  fact  that  this  preeminence  of  the 
White  Mouse  greatly  irritates  the  legisla- 
tive btidies  has  no  force  in  staying  its 
progress.  The  outbursts  that  take  place, 
the  vaporings  of  a  Reed,  a  Hoke  Smith,  a 
Cummins,  merely  indicate  this  surface 
irritation,  but  wrve  n»*-  other  purpose. 
That  the  influence  of  Congress  should 
fall  daily  mio  greater  eclipse  is  not  sur- 
prising; it  is,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of 
thing.s.     In    every    war    the   Kxcculive 


gains  power  over  the  legislature  hecatne 
war  demands  more  actjon  than  deliber- 
ation, but  the  ascendency  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  is  abnormal  for  so  early 
in  a  war.  It  comes,  in  the  first  |tlace. 
from  his  own  unusual  abilities,  and  in  the 
second  place  from  the  rather  unusual 
lack  of  ability  in  Congress,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  facl  that  Congress 
has  no  system  of  holding  the  Execulivr 
to  a  resp<jnsibility  as  have  the  French 
Chamber  and  the  English  Parliament. 


The  Responsibility  of  the  President 
to  Congress 

THE  President  is  responsible  for 
I  he  conduct  of  1  he  war— ultimately 
responsible  lo  the  peitple  of  the 
United  States  but  immediately  rcspons*- 
ble  to  the  men  and  woman  whom  thiie  peo- 
ple have  elected  to  Congress  lo  represent 
them.  The  Constitution  does  not  say 
that  the  President  is  responsible  to  Con- 
gress but  it  implies  it  very  directly  in  two 
ways,  first  by  the  power  which  Congress 
has  of  giving  or  withholding  the  n)one> 
with  which  a  war  must  he  ainducioi.  and 
secondly  by  the  power  of  impeaching 
him  if  his  conduct  is  sufTiciently  unsatis- 
factory. The  situation  is  the  same  in 
peace  as  in  war  except  that  the  strain  fl 
of  war  brings  such  things  into  high  rdicf    I 

It  is  an  axiom  of  both  politics  and 
business  that  you  get  action  at  the  hand^ 
of  the  individual  and  wisdom  in  the  awn- 
cil  of  the  many.  The  conduct  of  the  wai 
so  far  has  b«?n  a  good  example  of  ihc 
working  of  this  rule.  The  President  hx% 
outlined  a  course  of  action  and  prewrntcd 
it  lo  Congress  for  approval  and  enact- 
ment into  law.  .'Vnd  under  the  stress  of 
war  this  has  worked  pretty  well.  But  the 
working  could  be  far  smoother  and  effec- 
tive if  there  were  a  better  link  between 
the  President,  his  admini.stcring  officiah. 
and  Congress.  What  the  Prt»ident  wants 
is  explained  lo  Congress  now  by  various 
CongreiLsmen  w1k>  happen  to  be  in  accord 
with  .Mr  Wilson  and  his  Cabinet.  Al 
present  the  so-called  majority  leaders  of 
the  House  and  Senate  who  should  act  as  H 
spokesmen  for  the  AdniinLslratitm  meas-      , 
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ures  are  opposed  to  nearly  everything 
that  is  necessary  for  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  The  unofficial 
spokesmen  do  the  best  they  can  under  the 
circumstances,  but  it  is  a  makeshift 
arrangement  at  best.  Congress  is  there- 
fore hampered  by  a  lack  of  information. 
It  is  asked  to  work  under  high  pressure 
and  somewhat  in  the  dark.  The  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  in  other 
republican  governments  can  question 
the  representatives  of  the  executive  de- 
partments on  the  floor  of  the  legislative 
hall  and  find  out  what  is  going  on  and 
^t  from  an  authoritative  source  quickly 
and  easily  explanations  of  programmes 
and  policies.  Our  representatives  have 
to  get  their  information  in  much  less  di- 
rect and  rapid  fashion,  and  this  leads  to 
many  evil  results. 

For  example:  In  the  minds  of  certain 
Congressmen  there  arose  a  suspicion  of 
the  contracts  advised  by  various  com- 
mittees created  by  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  These  committees  were 
made  up  in  some  cases  of  men  repre- 
senting the  very  companies  with  which 
the  contracts  were  being  made.  Stated 
in  that  way  it  did  not  seem  like  a  wise 
arrangement.  However,  there  is  an- 
other way  of  stating  it.  The  committees 
called  into  the  Government  service  were 
made  up  of  the  men  who  knew  the  most 
about  the  particular  industries  whose 
products  were  to  be  bought.  They  were 
expert  counsel  and  as  such  their  help 
could  be  and  in  many  cases  is  invaluable. 
But  there  was  no  regular  way  for  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  find  out  all  this  ex- 
cept by  making  a  personal  investigation 
of  the  whole  subject,  which  in  most  cases 
is  impracticable.  But  a  representative 
from  the  department  which  acted  on 
these  committees'  recommendations  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  could  have  explained 
the  situation  and  the  results  of  the  con- 
tracts and  removed  all  suspicion.  Or,  if 
he  could  not,  then  Congress  and  the  pub- 
He  would  immediately  know  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  If  Congress  had  the 
right  to  question  the  Cabinet  or  its  rep- 
resentatives every  week,  the  public  would 
need  have  little  fear  of  a  censorship,  and 


it  would  be  pretty  certain  of  a  higher 
grade  of  Cabinets  than  we  usually  have, 
for  there  are  usually  men  in  our  Cabinets 
who  could  not  meet  such  a  test;  and  it 
would  be  assured  of  a  closer  and  more 
efficient  operation  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House. 

Having  a  rather  weak  Congress  and  a 
strong  President  who  successfully  domin- 
ates the  legislative  branch,  the  need  for 
better  machinery  of  operating  between 
the  two  ■  branches  of  the  Government 
would  not  seem  as  pressing  as  usual  ex- 
cept that  we  are  at  war  and  every  day 
and  hour  counts.  A  system  that  would 
have  obviated  friction  and  hastened  the 
universal  service  law  or  the  airplane 
appropriation  even  a  week  would  mean 
an  uncountable  advantage  to  us.  And 
as  we  go  on  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  the 
need  will  be  greater  and  greater. 

The  men  and  woman  whom  we  elect 
to  look  after  our  welfare  have  a,  right  to 
know  all  the  time  what  is  being  dune 
under  the  laws  they  have  enacted  and 
with  the  money  they  have  appropriated. 
The  President  and  the  other  executive 
officers  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the 
country  that  Congress  shall  know  what 
they  are  doing  and  why,  so  that  ignor- 
ance shall  not  block  the  work  or  suspicion 
cut  off  their  funds. 


Information,  not  Argument 

THE  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation, made  up  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr. 
George  Creel,  issued  a  document  called, 
"  How  The  War  Came  to  America." 

It  is  a  narrative  of  our  diplomacy  for 
the  last  three  years  containing  an  inter- 
esting account  of  our  action  from  one 
point  of  view.  Issued  from  a  private 
source  it  would  have  been  proper.  It  does 
not  seem  proper  as  a  document  of  our 
Government,  because  instead  of  being  a 
narration  of  facts  and  documents  it  is 
an  argument  to  prove  the  righteousness 
and  wisdom  of  the  Administration's  ac- 
tions. The  only  other  country  which 
issued  such  an  argument  was  Germany. 
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France  and  England  printed  Ihe  record 
and  let  it  go  at  that. 

I  here  ii  much  to  be  proud  of  in  our 
record  and  many  Things  to  be  sorry  for, 
and  official  arguments  will  not  change 
them,  nor  can  they  explain  away  the  fact 
that  as  a  Government  we  either  made  a 
colossal  blunder  in  bi-tieving  that  we 
could  stay  out  of  the  war.  or  were  grossly 
negligent  in  making  no  preparation  for 
conducting  ourselves  in  war.  The  in- 
stant ne^i  before  us  now  is  to  make  up 
all  the  time  we  can. 

Without  arguing  about  the  past,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  can 
do  the  public  an  inestimable  service  by 
furnishing  full  but  unelaboratcd  facts  of 
our  part  in  the  ainduct  of  the  war.  There 
must,  of  course,  be  a  military  and  naval 
censorship  about  the  movement  of  troops 
and  ships  where  such  information  would 
help  the  enemy.  But  on  other  matters 
The  public  should  be  kept  frequently  and 
fully  informed.  Every  war  conducted 
without  previous  preparation  has  its 
embalmed  beef  scandal  ur  Kut-cl-Amara 
disasters.  Let  us  take  ours  as  they 
come  and  profit  by  the  experience  imme- 
diately. If  ever  there  is  a  time  when 
pitiless  publicity  is  ncccs<;ary  it  is  in  war 
lime.  And  a  very  full  statement  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  the 
one  convincing  assurance  that  the  cen- 
sorship is  only  military  and  not  political. 
.Moreover,  the  public  will  cheerfully 
face  almost  any  unpleasant  facts  with 
good  courage  if  it  is  convinced  that  it 
knows  the  worst .  And  the  cheerful 
news  also  ought  t(p  be  given  us  in  its 
proper  light.  Mr.  Creel's  announcement, 
on  the  anniversary  of  Santiago.  o(a  great 
naval  victory  over  the  enemy's  sub- 
marines was  a  distortion  of  the  facts 
oomplelely  out  of  proportion. 

The  Safely  of  America   Lies  in  the 
Balkans 

PRESIDENT  WILSON    continues 
to  fill  with  great  success  the  new 
po»iti*>n  which   has   been    forced 
upon  him  by  our  participation  in  the  war. 
He  hAi  /wctwne  a   mouthpiece,  even  a 


kind  of  sublimated  publicity  agent,  for 
the  Allied  cause.  His  position  as  the  head 
of  a  nation  whose  motives  in  entering 
the  conllict  arc  entirely  disinterested 
lends  a  particular  emphasis  and  sinccnty 
to  his  statements,  and  il  is  c&pecially 
fortunate  that,  at  the  particular  moment 
when  tlK  United  Stales  necessanlv 
became  the  world's  spokesman,  our  Pres- 
ident should  be  a  man  possessing  the 
rarest  oratorical  and  literary  gifts.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  finer  and  more  forceful 
has  come  from  any  statesman  than  the 
speech  in  which  Mr,  Wilson,  (wi  Plag 
Day.  told  the  world  the  aim  of  the  Allied 
nations. 

Mr  Balfour's  recommendation  that 
everybody  read  this  speech  was  mure 
than  a  graceful  tribute  to  its  eloquence 
and  power,  for  Mr.  Balfour,  as  Foreign 
Secretary  of  Great  Britain,  meant  pre- 
cisely what  he  said.  The  English  states 
man  had  a>lumed  from  several  weeks' 
close  association  with  .Mr.  Wilson  and  lite 
Slate  DeparinK'nt,  and.  without  presum- 
ing to  possess  any  confidential  infurrru- 
tion.  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  Mr, 
Wilson's  speech  would  bear  some  signs 
of  these  exchanges  of  views. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  Associated  Pnns 
despatch,  bearing  a  Washington  dal 
line,  was  published  in  practically  every 
influential  newspaper  m  the  United 
States  This  communication  bone  ail 
the  outward  signs  of  having  been  di- 
rectly inspired  by  the  Slate  Department. 
Its  purpose  was  to  familiarize  the  Amer 
ican  newspaper  reading  public  with  the 
situation  in  the  Balkans,  and  to  impress 
upon  American  minds  the  fact  that  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world,  de- 
pended upon  preserving  the  integrity 
of  llie  Balkan  nations,  lliis  wa-s  pie-^H 
ciselv  the  lesson  which  Mr.  Wil^m  sou^t^P 
to  emphasize  in  his  Flag  Day  address. 

There  is  one  way  wily  to  make  the 
world  "safe  for  democracy  "and  that  is(o 
destroy  the  Prussian  plot  for  duminatinc 
the  destines  of  Europe.  Out  of  many 
complex  situations  Germany's  great  aim 
in  this  war  is  the  creation  of  a  ht^ 
new  state  Vhich  wiTI  include  the  pns- 
ent     German     and     AustrinllungariaB 
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empiies,  all  the  Balkan  States,  and 
Turkey,  with  the  possessions  of  that 
Power  in  Asia  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Germany  has  already  practically  incor- 
porated Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey,  and  her  armies  dominate  all  the 
Balkan  States  except  Greece.  That  is,  as 
President  Wilson  says,  the  German  lead- 
ers "have  actually  carried  the  greater 
part  of  this  amazing  plan  into  exqp ution." 
Germany  is  eager  to  obtain  peace  in  the 
hope  that  she  may  retain  these  eastern 
conquests  and  so  make  her  dreams  of  a 
great  new  Middle  European  empire  a 
reality.  Should  Germany  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing this  new  empire,  the  liberties 
of  the  world,  including  our  own,  would 
be  lost,  for,  with  this  huge  domain  as 
a  foundatirai,  the  Hohenzoltems  could 
dominate  and  terrorize  Europe  and, 
therefore,  the  world.  Germany  could 
then  organize,  under  one  sovereignty, 
about  160  million  people  and  the  re- 
sources of  many  of  Europe's  and  Asia's 
most  fruitful  lands;  with  these  in  her 
possession  she  could  go  forth  to  subdue 
humanity. 

When  the  war  began  there  were  four 
countries  whose  governments  rendered 
them  particularly  liable  to  this  ambition 
— the  ambition  to  control  foreign  popula- 
tions, to  exploit  them  by  commerce,  and 
to  use  them  as  soldiers — Germany,  Aus- 
tria. Russia,  Japan. 

In  the  struggle  so  far  Russia  has 
recently  thrown  off  this  idea.  Austria 
has  become  a  vassal  state  to  Germany. 
And  most  of  the  world  is  engaged  in 
curing  Germany  of  its  lust  for  worid 
domination.  Japan  still  has  the  ambi- 
tion and  is  fulfilling  it.  Her  Middle 
Europe  is  China.  Whether  she  wishes 
to  control  China  merely  to  have  a  pre- 
ferred position  to  exploit  the  32$  million 
Chinese  economically,  or  whether  she 
has  the  idea  of  Japanizing  them  into 
an  army  to  fight  for  world  empire,  we 
do  not  know.  Neither  fits  with  the  pro- 
fessions under  which  v/c  are  fighting 
the  present  war.  Japan  is  nearer  Ger- 
many in  her  political  ambitions  than  she 
is  to  any  of  her  allies.  But  our  Govern- 
ment is  seemingly  no  nearer  to  under- 
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standing  what  is  going  on  in  the  East 
than  it  was  to  recognizing  the  character 
of  Germany's  aims. 


New  York's  Barge  Canal 

THE  world-wide  present  demand 
for  American  food  gives  particu- 
lar significance  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  transportation  system  in 
New  York  which  is  now  practically 
finished.  The  greatest  need,  next  to 
the  food  itself,  is  its  movement  to  the 
sea  border;  and  the  present  shortage  of 
cars  and  terminal  facilities  seemr  likely 
to  make  this  problem  extremely  embar- 
rassing. For  this  reason  the  announce- 
ment that  the  larger  part  of  the  New 
York  Barge  Canal  is  already  fmished 
and  that  the  whole  system  will  be  open 
by  the  spring  of  1918  has  a  great  bearing 
upon  the  war  situation.  This  new  water- 
way comprehends  far  more  than  the 
famous  old  Erie  Canal.  The  "  Barge  . 
Canal"  is  a  name  given  to  the  system  of  J 
modernized  water  routes  which  connect  -.. 
the  Great  Lakes  and  upper  New  Yojfk  .." 
with  the  Hudson  Kiver,  and  consfr*^' 
quently  with  the  oceans  of  the  wprid* 
The  Erie  Canal,  extending  from  Biiffalp 
to  Troy,  is  the  backbone  of  this  systati. 
This  wonderful  water  highway,  \f\mch 
was  finished  in  1S25,  was  the  immefliate 
cause  of  the  great  industrial  pro^rity 
of  New  York.  Many  cities  alojig  its 
course — Rochester,  Syracuse,  Schenec- 
tady, Utica — soon  grew  to  lasting  econ- 
omic importance.  Its  success  led  to  the 
building  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  the 
branch  bordering  Vermont,  the  Oswego 
Canal,  which  connects  Lake  Ontario 
with  the  whole  system,  and  the  canaU 
joining  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes  with 
the  Erie.  With  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
road, such  small  canals  became  utterly 
inadequate,  yet  the  necessity  of  cheap 
freight  rates  did  not  disappear.  So  at  a 
cost  to  date  of  $75,000,000  New  ^'ork 
State  has  enlarged  and  improved  these 
canals  in  every  way.  This  new  highway, 
when  in  i^>eration,  will  present  numerous 
contrasts  to  the  old.  Seventy-five  years 
ago  mules  hauled  small  wooden  sca<K& 
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twelve  feet  wide  through  the  Erie  Canal; 
now  steel  barges,  propelled  by  elec- 
tricity, will  travel  the  samt:  waterway. 
The  state  h  providing  at  all  lemiinab 
adequate  wharfage  facilities  with  modern 
leading  machiner>'.  I  n  the  New  York  dis- 
trict alone  there  will  bo  nine  such  places. 
As  a  means  of  exorcising  the  familiar 
spectre  of  unfair  railroad  competition 
and  monopoly  the  legislature  has  passed 
a  bill  which  will  prohibit  railroads  from 
operating  boats  through  this  new  water- 
way system. 
The  low  rates  should  especially  benefit 
steel  industry.  The  new  canal,  in- 
may  make  New  York  as  great  a 
steel  manufacturing  state  as  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  For  Minnesota  iron. 
and  also  Lake  Champlain  ore,  can  now 
be  delivered  at  any  place  near  the  Barge 
Canal  more  cheapU  than  at  Pittsburg. 
Perhaps  this  is  what  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is  contemplating,  for 
it  is  building  on  the  flats  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  a  large  Heel  of  electric  barges  suit- 
able for  canal  u^e.  There  is  thus  a 
likelihood  that  The  hopes  of  the  people 
of  New  York  Slate,  who  built  the  Barge 
Canal  in  expectation  of  an  increase  in 
industries  and  decrease  in  fwxi  prices, 
will  be  more  than  realized.  At  any  rate, 
this  new  waterway  system  will  greatly 
hdp  in  getting  Western  food  supplies  to 
our  allies  in  Europe.  Its  completion, 
therefore,  could  not  come  at  a  more  for- 
tunate moment. 


The  New  Alaska  Railroad  and  the 
New  Alaska 

BY  THE  summer  of  1919  Pullman 
cars  will  probably  be  running 
from  Seward  tu  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 
This  shows  the  energy  with  which  the 
Wilson  Administration  has  pushed  the 
work  un  this  great  public  improvement. 
In  May.  iqi  5,  President  \Vilson  signed 
the  bill  which  authorinnj  its  construction. 
and.  two  weeks  later,  a  corps  of  engin- 
eers were  in  Seattle  planning  it.  Trains 
arc  aJrcady  running  on  Khedule  for 
/hjnv-five  mites,  and  one  hundred  mites 


railroad  will  make  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  America's  richest  scctitjns. 
Two  of  Alaska's  finest  coal  tlep<tsits  lie 
near  its  route;  the  completed  road  will 
open  limberland  which  is  of  Ihc  highest 
quality  and  practically  unlimited  in 
amount. 

The  story  of  the  chy  of  Anchorage 
indicates  what  we  may  enpect  whcsi 
these  ricti  fields  are  opened  to  the  wttler. 
Three  years  agp  this  place  was  only  a 
couple  of  tents,  but  now.  owing  to  the  new 
railroad,  its  population  is  second  nrtly 
to  Juneau,  and  lots  which  the  Govern- 
ment sold  here  at  public  auctkm,  on  the 
instalment  plan,  have  increased  fnim 
soo  per  cent,  to  1.500  per  cent,  in  value 
since  their  purchase.  Though  most  of 
the  inhabitants  represent  the  frontier 
type,  the  life  of  the  town  is  orderly  and 
decent.  Indeed,  Alaska  has  reached  that 
stage  of  civilization  where  it  resents 
being  pictured  as  a  wild  mining  camp 
community  in  which  the  chief  industries 
are  faro  banks,  drinking  shanties,  and 
vigilance  conmiillecs.  It  wilt  surprise 
most  Americans  to  learn  that,  in  many 
Alaskan  towns,  tea  is  reguUrty  served 
every  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  even- 
ing clothes  appear  frequently  at  six 
p.  M.,  women's  dubs  engage  in  all 
the  activities  that  are  most  popular  in 
tastem  stales,  and  all  the  other  normal 
manifestations  of  American  civiluaiioo 
contribute  to  the  upbuilding  of  an  inielli- 
gent.  law-abiding  comnronwealth.  Re- 
cent events  have  forced  this  new  Aluka 
on  o*ir  attention.  The  terriiorv,  at  ihr 
latest  election,  adopted  prohibition  and 
it  sent  an  exceedingly  genennis  sum  to 
Washington  as  its  contribution  to  thr 
Liberty  l^oan.  Indeed,  all  the  towm 
recently  settled  have  forbidden  liquor. 
dance  halls,  and  gambting  houses,  and 
have  esiablished  school,  telephone,  and 
electric  light  systems,  public  waler^^-nrks 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A,*$,  Similar  signs  of 
rapid  development  appear  all  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad.  Ft)r  instance,  6vr 
hundred  honwsleads  have  already  been 
sold  in  the  valleys  of  the  Susilrui  and 
Matanuska  rivers,  and   iso  homestead) 
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pected  will  grow  into  a  second  Anchorage. 
The  railroad  wilt  run  from  Seward,  a 
seaport  on  the  southern  coast,  471  miles 
to  Fairbanks,  the  geographical  centre  ctf 
Alaska.  From  Seward,  as  far  as  Anchor- 
age, the  Qovernment  utilizes  the -right 
of  way  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad, 
which  it  has  purchased  and  greatly  im- 
proved. But  from  Anchorage  the  en- 
gineers must  build  through  a  wilderness 
of  forests  and  mountains,  swamps  and 
glaciers.  They  must  haul  a  great  quan- 
tity of  materials  by  sledges  in  the  winter 
so  that  the  construction  of  many  special 
roads  will  not  be  necessary.  This  is  only 
one  example  of  many  difficulties.  The 
experience  gained  in  Panama,  and  the  re- 
cent opening  of  a  coal  mine  near  the  por- 
tion of  the  road  already  completed,  have 
helped  considerably  to  expedite  the  work. 


Remaking  the  State  Constitutions 

SOME  one  has  remarked  that,  as 
war  is  the  national  industry  of 
Prussia,  so  constitution-making 
is  the  most  popular  pastime  in  the 
United  States.  A  year  ago  New  York 
State  spent  a  long  and  hot  and  dreary 
summer  recasting  its  fundamental  law, 
only  to  have  the  populace  reject  the  com- 
pleted instrument  at  the  polls.  But  this 
experience  has  not  discouraged  many 
other  states.  Indeed,  were  the  year 
1917  not  already  famous  as  the  year  of 
our  entrance  into  the  European  war,  it 
would  rank  in  American  history  as  the 
great  epoch  of  constitution-making.  A 
mania  for  recasting  their  Magna  Chartas 
has  broken  out  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Arkansas,  Indiana,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Massachusetts  have  al- 
ready authorized  conventions  which  will 
meet  this  summer  and  winter,  and 
Tennessee, 'Illinois,  Texas,  Washington, 
and  North  Carolina  are  preparing  to  vote 
this  fall  on  the  question  of  recasting 
their  constitutions.  In  November,  North 
Dakota  will  vote  on  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  which  has  been  prepared 
under  the  machinery  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  In  Massachusetts  the 
constitutional  conventnn  is  now  in  ses- 


sion. This  ancient  state  has  perhaps  a 
better  excuse  than  the  others,  since  it 
has  done  no  constitution  tinkering,  at 
least  on  a  general  scale,  since  i8$o. 
The  present  instrument  bears  many 
traces  of  its  antique  origin,  having  a 
clause  which  provides  for  "instruction 
in  piety,  religion,  and  morality,"  an- 
other which  guarantees  that  members  of 
any  church  "shall  have  the  right  to  elect 
their  pastors  or  religious  teachers,"  and 
still  another — shockingly  out  of  harmony 
with  modem  notions  of  military  effi- 
ciency— which  gives  soldiers  of  the  militia 
the  right  of  electing  their  officers.  Mass- 
achusetts has  always  led  in  constitution- 
making,  the  compact  formed  in  1620  on 
board  the  Mayficwer  being  regarded  by 
some  historians  as  America's  first  venture 
of  this  kind,  while  its  fundamental  law, 
formed  in  1779.  represented  the  first 
constitution  framed  by  an  American  state. 
Despite  this  record,  the  present  popu- 
lation apparently  has  little  interest  in  the 
convention,  for  only  about  one  fourth  of 
its  voters  voted  at  the  recent  elections  for 
delegates.  Perhaps  the  absorbing  interest 
in  the  war  explains  this  apathy,  though 
more  probably  it  registers  an  inherent 
human  listlessness  concerning  anything  so 
abstract  as  the  framing  of  a  constitution. 
This  small  attendance  at  the  polls,  how- 
ever, is  a  blow  struck  directly  in  the  face 
of  those  who  have  been  most  loudly  clamo- 
ring for  revision.  The  chief  argument  in 
favor  of  change  has  been  that  the  present 
constitution  is  a  nesting  place  of  conser- 
vatism and  privilege;  the  advocates  of  a 
new  political  order  have  pictured  the 
populace  as  shouting  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  minority  representation,  soc- 
ial insurance,  the  single  tax,  and  other  es- 
sential legislation.  The  fact  that  thesame 
people  who  were  supposed  to  be  demand- 
ing these  instrumentalities  of  popular 
rule  did  not  manifest  sufficient  interest 
to  visit  the  polls  in  large  numbers  rather 
disposes  of  this  contention.  The  election 
of  delegates  turned  practically  upon  the 
question  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum. Those  opposed  to  this  system  of 
law  making  apparently  elected  more  dele- 
gates than  did  those  favoring  it,  although 
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the  convention  will  meet  with  ninetv 
delegates  pledged  to  fight  for  it.  The 
radicals  also  succeeded  in  defeating  many 
disiin^jiiished  citizens  who  were  candi- 
dates, such  men  as  President  Lowell,  of 
Harvard,  Mr.  Charles  F.  O»oate,  Mr. 
Samuel  Elder,  and  Mr.  Moorfield  Storey 
having  gone  down  in  the  general  crash. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  convention  d<)cs 
mil  lack  distinguishi'd  names.  Three 
ex-govemors,  Bates,  Walsh. and  Brackett. 
are  amon}^  its  mtmbers.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  and  Brouks  Adams,  both  de- 
scended directly  from  John  Adams,  who 
wrote  nearly  all  the  Constitution  of  1779. 
and  josiah  Quincy.  dcsccntled  from  his 
namesake  who  wrote  much  of  that  of 
1820.  are  in  this  assemblage-  In  .the 
organization  the  forces  of  conservatism, 
which  are  especially  fipposed  to  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  apparently 
gained  the  upper  hand,  having  elected 
Ex-Governor  John  Bales  as  chairman. 

Arwther  issue  in  ihe  deliberations  is 
the  religious  one.  The  Massachusetts 
air  is  now  tilled  by  discordant  cries  of 
sectarianism,  anti-sectarianism,  of  Cath- 
olics and  Anti-Catholics,  and  a  proposal 
to  withdraw  financial  help  from  any 
institution  that  is  not  entirely  con- 
trolled by  the  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  in  all  this  excitement  over  radical 
and  sectarian  matters,  such  important 
reforms  as  the  short  ballot,  the  budget 
system,  and  the  governor's  power  to  veto 
particular  items  in  appropriation  bills 
will  rtot  be  overtouked. 


The  Reconstruction  of  Crippled 
Soldiers 

IN  A  few  months,  the  United  States 
will  be  experiencing  one  i»f  the  sad- 
dest episodi-s  of  war— the  return  of 
wounded  and  crippled  soldiers  from  the 
front.  What  arc  wv  going  to  do  for 
these  men?  Americans  will  certainly 
be  the  last  people  to  deny  resp<jnsibtliiy 
for  restoring  them  lu  normal  lives. 
Our  problem  is  not  merely  helping  them 
whilcconvalcsccnt,  for  they  will  be  happy 
only  when  they  are  a^ain  made  useful, 
.•te/f-yupportinfi  citizens,     judging    from 


the  experience  of  Canada,  ihe  problmi 
which  is  pre*iented  by  crippled  soldien 
is  not  a  hoj»eless  one.  The  Dommkm 
has  had  to  deal  with  1^.000  men  who  have.< 
been  permanently  disabled,  and  bat 
transformed  a  majority  of  them  into 
happy  wage  earners,  Resules  these  there 
are  22,000  less  seriou.sh'  wxiunded  Cana 
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dians  in  English  hospitals  who  will  r^fl 
turn  to  active  service  in  a  few  wcvks.       " 
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In  caring  fur  the  human  wreckage  re- 
lumed from  the  front.  Canada  has  cs-, 
tablished  a  militar>'  hospital  commi-.sion.j 
This  organization  has  equipped  fifty- 
seven  hmpitals.  with  a  capacity  of  \sjooa' 
beds  which  now  contain  b.soo  patients 
Each  hospital  takes  some  jtarticiilar  cla^^j 
of  invalids,  one  receivmg  n^n  who  hai 
k>st  a  limb,  another  nerve  cases,  ai 
another  paral)1ics.  The  men  are  nunrdi 
back  to  health  and  as  soon  as  p<:issiblc< 
are  taught  a  vocation,  preferaNy  some- 
thing closely  associated  willi  their  former  ^ 
occupation.  This  is  often  impossible,fl 
But  a  one-legged  lumbennan  may  be- 
come a  proficient  stenographer,  or  a  ma- 
chinist with  a  paralyzed  arm  will  learn 
surveying.  The  Commission  does  more 
than  this:  it  has  established  a  sub-com- 
mission in  each  pnjvince  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  men  who  have  been  di^ 
charged  from  these  hospital  vocal: 
schools.  In  this  way  thousands  of  cri 
pled  soldiers  have  once  more  become  %elf 
supporting.  All  Canada  is  dpmg  cver>--1 
thing  possible  to  help  these  men.  The 
receive  full  pay  as  long  as  they  are  in  t 
hospitals  and  are  afterward  pensitmed 
Employers,  whenever  possible.  g)ve  them 
jobs,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailwav 
and  several  provinces  have  set  a^td 
large  tracts  of  land  for  settlement 
soldiers.  The  Government  conteniplai 
the  conslrucli^Ki,  after  the  war,  of  M-veril 
public  works,  such  as  a  nalion'ai  highway, 
so  thai,  when  the  Canadian  army  is 
mobtliTcd,  all  soldiers  may  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

The  United  States  had  no  tmuUe  in 
absorbing  nearly  2  million  soldie^^  at  ih 
end  of  the  Civil  War.     Ihal  was  hecau 
we  then  had  an  enormous  undeveloped 
wuntry    extending   westward    from  Ibe 
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Mississippi  River.  Canada  enjoys  just 
about  the  same  advantage  now,  and  will, 
therefore,  find  little  difficulty  in  returning 
her  soldiers  to  civil  life.  But  the  United 
States  has  no  such  undeveloped  territory 
now,  and  the  end  of  the  war,  in  case  we 
send  any  great  body  of  troops,  will  pre- 
sent a  problem  that  may  prove  embar- 
rassing. We  cannot  take  it  under  con- 
sideration too  soon 


The  Pellagra  Problem  Solved 

IS  PELLAGRA  an  infectious  dis- 
ease? Or  is  it,  as  recent  investi- 
gations have  tended  to  show, 
caused  by  some  essential  deficiency  in 
diet?  This  question  has  long  divided 
investigators  into  two  camps.  The  Rob- 
ert M.  Thompson  Pellagra  Commission 
has  spent  several  years  investigating 
this  disease  in  the  South  and  has  sub- 
mitted several  reports,  all  of  which  take 
the  position  that  pellagra  is  contagious 
and,  therefore,  transmissible  from  person 
to  person.  The  Thompson  Commission 
has  presented  no  evidence  substantiating 
this  contentran  which  can  be  regarded 
as  at  all  conclusive;  it  has  found  no 
infecting  organism  and  has  not  succeeded 
in  transmitting  the  disease.  It  bases  its 
judgment  almost  entirely  upon  what  are 
technically  known  as  "epidermiological 
studies";  that  is,  it  collects  elaborate 
data  in  sections  where  this  disease  rages 
and  from  these  data  its  seeks  to  prove 
the  transmissibility  of  the  disease.  It 
frequently  finds,  for  example,  cases  of 
pellagra  in  houses  that  adjoin  or  cases  in 
the  same  family  and  among  children 
that  constantly  play  together — all  of 
which  facts  certamly  point  toward  con- 
tagion, though  they  do  not  necessarily 
prove  it. 

Qearly  this  point  has  the  utmost  pub- 
lic importance,  for  pellagra  is  a  growing 
disease  in  the  South  and  any  attempt 
to  check  it  necessarily  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause.  The  studies  of 
the  United  States  Public  Heahh  Service, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Gold- 
bcrger,  are  ^wddmg  the  greatest  light 
upon    this    question     Dr.    Goldberger 


.believes  that  pellagra  is  not  contagious; 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  monotonous, 
low-protein  diet  which  prevails  in  many 
of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  South. 
About  a  year  ago  Dr.  Goldberger  pub- 
lished reports  of  experiments  which 
seemed  to  prove  this  point  conclusively. 
By  feeding  convicts  upon  the  food  that 
prevails  in  pellagrous  districts,  he  pro- 
duced in  them  the  characteristic  lesions 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  Goldberger  has 
followed  these  experiments  with  others 
which  are  perhaps  even  more  significant. 
Sixteen  volunteers,  mostly  members  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  have  sub- 
mitted, for  periods  of  five  or  seven 
months,  to  all  kinds  of  experiments 
intended  to  prove  the  infectious  nature 
of  the  disease.  They  have  been  in- 
oculated with  the  blood  of  pellagrins, 
have  eaten  food  which  has  contained 
epidermal  scales  from  pellagrins,  and  have 
submitted  to  practically  every  test  which 
experimental  ingenuity  could  devise. 
Though  the  experiments  were  performed 
at  four  widely  separated  localities  and 
under  all  possible  conditions,  not  one  of 
the  sixteen  volunteers  contracted  the 
disease — every  one  remained  in  perfect 
health. 

Apparently  Dr.  Goldberger  has,  there- 
fore, proved  his  case  both  affirmatively 
and  negatively.  He  has  transmitted 
pellagra  to  healthy  people  by  feeding 
them  upon  a  deficiency  diet.  He  has 
failed  to  transmit  the  disease  by  utilizing 
all  known  methods  of  contagion.  Un- 
less his  experiments  and  observations 
are  inaccurate,  one  of  the  most  baffling 
problems  in  medical  science — a  problem 
that  has  vexed  two  continents  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years — may  be  regarded 
as  having  been  solved. 


Philadelphia's  Experience  With 
Mothers'  Pensions 

THE  movement  for  widows'  pen- 
sions has  had  numerous  enemies 
in  this  country,  the  usual  fear 
of  pauperization  having  held  back  many 
states  from  embarking  on  this  "social- 
istic" programme.     Indeed,  even  those 
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whu  have  advocated  this  form  of  pa- 
lernalism  have  frequently  been  troubled 
with  doubts.  Any  hght  which  experi- 
ence can  throw  upon  its  actual  workings 
therefure  has  great  value.  For  the  last 
four  years  Pennsylvania  has  been  extend- 
ing financial  assistance  to  suddenly 
impoverished  widows,  apparently  with 
great  success,  and  so  satisfied  is  this  state 
with  its  new  law  thai  the  legislature  is 
now  preparing  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  work. 

Pennsylvania  takes  the  stand  that  the 
so-called  pensions  granted  to  reputable 
widows  are  not  cliarity,  but  that  they 
arc  really  salaries  paid  for  work  that 
has  a  distinct  financial  value  to  the  com- 
monwealth— the  training  of  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens.  If  the  widow,  in  return 
for  the  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  week  she 
receives,  ultimately  presents  the  state 
with  one  or  two  or  three  industrious  and 
well  behaved  men  and  women,  she  is 
regarded  as  having  made  a  c^jmplete  re- 
turn for  the  money  expended.  The 
theory  of  mothers'  pensions  is  simple  and, 
as  a  theory,  convincing.  The  stale 
necessarily  becomes  responsible  for  desti- 
tute orphans,  a  responsibility  it  com- 
monly fulfils  by  placing  them  in  chari- 
table institutions.  As  training  schocpis 
fur  citizenship  these  institutions,  even 
those  that  are  most  capahly  and  consci- 
entiously managed,  are  inadequate.  An 
institution  is  never  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  a  home,  and  the  care  of  the 
best  inlentioned  managers  never  does 
for  the  child  what  the  mother  can  do. 
Since  the  state  has  to  pay  for  the  orphan's 
upbringing  under  any  circumstances, 
would  it  tun  be  real  wisdom  to  pay  the 
money  to  reputable  mothers,  so  that  they 
may  keep  the  family  intact?  Thai 
seems  a  simple  and  reasonable  solution 
of  the  problem,  th<')ugh  it  is  easy  enough 
to  think  of  circumstances  under  which 
the  system  might  be  abused. 

But  the  best  evidence  is  that  which  will 
be  furnished  by  the  children  themselves. 
If  an  abnormal  number  of  children  so 
cared  fur  develop  into  delinquents,  the 
mothers'  pension  idea  will  naturally  fall 
into  disrepute.     If  an  unusual  percent- 


age grow  into  good  citizens,  then  The 
system  will  gain  a  definite  fcKilhuld. 
That  is  the  reason  why  Pennsylvania^ 
experience  is  so  valuable.  In  the  last 
four  years  this  state  fund  ha  extended 
aid  to  732  children  of  Philadelphia,  a 
group  which  fairly  represents  all  the 
diverse  types  and  races  that  gather  in  our 
great  American  cities.  Not  a  single  rtnc 
of  these  children  has  been  brought  before 
the  juvenile  Court.  Not  one.  that  is.  has 
done  anything  that  would  warrant  its 
commitment  to  a  reformator>'  institu- 
tion. On  the  moral  test,  these  childrvn 
of  pensioned  mothers  have  a  record  of 
100  per  cent.,  a  record  which  probaU 
few  orphan  asylums  can  duplicate.  Mean- 
while the  amount  of  miser)  which  Ihcy 
and  their  mothers  have  htvn  spared  can 
hardly  be  calculated.  No  one  expects 
such  a  record  to  be  indefinitely  main- 
tained, and  the  whole  mothers'  pens»<m 
idea  is  still  too  much  in  the  experimental 
stage  to  warrant  a  final  verdict.  So  far, 
however,  it  lias  apparently  brought  only 
good  to  Philadelphia  and  the  state. 
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How  Old  Are  You? 

EGISTRATION  DAY  in  the 
United  States  had  more  than  a 
military  significance.  As  sig- 
nalizing the  (lay  when  the  prirKtpte  of 
universal  obligation  to  military  service 
was  recognized,  this  occaswn  marks  an 
historic  date  in  our  country:  hut  ii  also 
has  importance  in  that  it  indicated,  al- 
most for  the  first  time,  a  new  interest  by 
the  American  Government  in  so  vital  a 
matter  as  the  age  of  its  citizens. 

Nearly  ten  million  young  men  w^ked 
up  to  the  registration  oflkeson  June  >th 
and  proclaimed  that  they  were  more  than 
twenty-one  year^  old  and  less  than 
thirty-*ine.  The  fact  that  the  r>egisira- 
tion  figures  so  closely  coincided  with  the 
estimate  of  the  Ginsus  Department  evi- 
dences a  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism. 
Fur.  had  several  million  of  these  young 
men  assorted  that  ihev  had  not  reached 
their  iwx-niy-lirst  birthday  or  that  they 
had  passed  their  thirty-first,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  hail  no  means  of  dts- 
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proving  their  statements.  Only  twenty- 
two  out  of  our  forty-eight  states  could 
have  brought  any  legal  evidence  to  show 
whether  their  young  citizens  were  telling 
the  truth  or  not.  It  is  only  this  minority 
of  the  states  which  keep  any  birth  sta- 
tistics; in  the  remaining  twenty-six  free 
American  commonwealths,  millions  of 
babies  arrive  every  year  without  any 
permanent  record  being  made  of  the 
event.  Consequently  these  babies  go 
through  life  without  any  birthday  that 
can  be  legally  established.  If  their  par- 
ents have  conscientiously  recorded  their 
arrival  in  family  Bibles — an  old-fashioned 
custom  which  is  passing  into  disuse — or 
if  the  attending  physicians  have  made 
careful  records  that  are  preserved,  their 
ages  can  be  established  for  all  reasonable 
purposes ;  in  ^neral,  however,  these 
men  and  women  have  to  accept  the  state- 
ments of  their  parents  as  establishing 
their  birthdays.  If  one  is  burn  in  such 
progressive  parts  of  the  country  as  New 
England,  the  Middle  States,  Ohio,  Min- 
nesota, or  California,  he  will  find  his  ar- 
rival recorded  in  permanent  official  form 
in  a  permanent  official  headquarters,  but 
if  he  is  bom  in  certain  other  communities, 
he  is  frequently  embarrassed  if  forced 
to  tell  his  age  before  a  competent  tri- 
bunal. 

This  question  not  uncommonly  as- 
sumes the  utmost  importance.  An  heir 
to  property  sometimes  has  to  present 
legal  evidence  of  his  age,  and  many  men 
have  lost  fortunes  because  they  could 
not  do  so.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war  an 
American  was  arrested  in  London  as  a 
German  spy,  and,  when  challenged  to 
prove  his  American  birth,  he  was  shocked 
to  find  that  the  state  in  which  he  had 
been  bom  kept  no  such  records.  The 
discovery  of  a  yellow  letter,  telling  of  his 
birth,  finally  procured  this  embarrassed 
gentleman's  release,  but  the  experience 
had  been  a  startling  one  and  converted 
at  least  one  man  to  state  registration. 

Americans  who  were  bom  in  non- 
registration states  and  who  wished  to 
avoid  military  service  could  have  done 
so  by  the  simple  expedient  of  lying  about 
their  ages,  for,  in  such  states,  there  are 


no  official  documents  to  confute  them. 
The  Census  Bureau,  therefore,  has  ex- 
pressed the  hope  "that  this  call  for  regis- 
tration of  all  men  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  thirty-one  will  awaken 
the  people  from  their  lethargy  and  lead 
at  once  to  this  forward  step  in  our  civili- 
zation— the  registration  of  every  birth." 


The  Study  of  Earthquakes 

AMERICAN  scientists  are  begin- 
ning to  develop  an  interest  in  a 
subject  which  has  great  import- 
ance to  the  Pacific  Coast — that  of  earth- 
quakes. The  Seismological  Society  of 
America  has  recent!)'  published  a  detailed 
study  of  this  subject  which  shows  that 
earthquakes,  both  large  and  small,  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  western  and  south- 
western parts  of  this  country.  What 
may  be  called  this  earthquake  district 
includes  not  only  California,  but  consid- 
erable parts  of  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico.  The  larger  part  of 
this  territory,  of  course,  is  desert  and 
mountainous  and  is  uninhabited,  so  that 
most  of  the  shocks  do  no  injury  to  life 
and  property,  and,  indeed,  are  unknown 
except  to  the  scientific  observers.  Yet 
in  this  large  area  there  have  been  at  least 
six  serious  earthquakes  since  1857.  One 
reason  why  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
this  condition  is  that  the  people  in  the 
earthquake  region  seek  to  conceal  all 
knowledge  concerning  it.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  a  scientific  report 
on  the  earthquake  of  1867,  and  even  now 
a  Californian  seldom  refers  to  the  dis- 
aster of  T906  as  an  earthquake,  though 
he  may  mention  "the  San  Francisco  con- 
flagration." There  is  evidently  a  belief 
that  a  widespread  knowledge  of  Pacific 
geology  would  be  commercially  disas- 
trous, that  it  might  discourage  immigra- 
tion and  investment  from  the  East. 
To  a  great  extent  we  can  sympathize 
with  California,  for  such  discussions  of 
the  earthquake  situation  as  have  ap- 
peared unquestionably  do  the  state  an  in- 
justice. Any  attempt  to  show  that  the 
people  of  this  area  are  constantly  in 
danger  of  their  lives  is,  of  course,  absurd; 
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indued,  the  danger  of  such  scmius  dis- 
turbances in  this  region  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  Ihe  danger  of  tornadoes.  Hoods, 
electric  storms,  and  other  natural  out- 
breaks in  most  communities.  Yet  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  all 
possible  precautions  against  such  dan- 
gers as  do  exist.  From  all  standpoints 
the  attitude  of  evasion  is  mistaken:  in 
particular  it  prevents  the  study  of  the 
earthquake  problem,  and  forestaris  es- 
sential legislation,  such  as  the  enforced 
construction  of  building  that  can  most 
successfully  withstand  earthquake  shocks. 
Japan,  Chile,  .Mexico,  and  Italy,  countries 
in  which  the  earthquake  menace  is  al- 
ways threatening,  are  promoting  seismic 
research  in  every  possible  way. 

It  is.  therefore,  an  encouraging  fact 
that  the  Pacific  C^ast  is  awakening  to  an 
inielligeni  realization  of  its  problem. 
1  he  American  Seismologica!  Society  rec- 
ommends a  plan  for  ihe  thorough  study 
of  the  geologic  conditions  and  seismic 
phenomena  of  this  region.  It  proposes 
to  make  geographical  lield  ^tudics,  geo- 
graphical laboratory  studies,  and  engin- 
eering studies.  The  engineering  studies 
would  be  independent  of  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  work.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  engineer-^  investigate  in  great 
detail  the  kinds  of  structures  that  most 
successfully  resist  earthquakes.  I  he  busi- 
ness of  the  Held  geokigists  would  be 
to  study  and  map  the  faults  in  the  earth's 
crust  that  cause  these  terrestrial  upheav- 
als: surface  indications  easily  show  the 
experienced  eye  where  these  faults  lie. 
and  such  an  investigation  would  disclose 
where  the  calamities  were  most  likely 
lo  occur.  Meanwhile  a  series  of  scientific 
laboratories,  placed  at  intervals  of  about 
sixty  miles,  and  equippul  with  seis- 
mometers— instruments  which  measure 
and  record  the  vibraiii^ns  of  the  earth's 
Crust — will  keep  a  complete  record  of 
disturbances,  which  will  aid  the  field 
workers  in  kicating  faults,  and  in  study- 
ing the  gradual  slipping  of  crust  blocks 
which  announce  the  forthcoming  earth- 
quake. 

The  American  Seismological  Society 
/BConinDrnds  that  work  be  started  in  a 


small  way.  and  it  suggests  that  the  I.os 
Angeles  region  would  be  a  suitable  kKa- 
tion  for  about  a  dozen  statioos.  With 
this  as  a  centre  the  stations  could  be 
extended  until  the  whole  area  of  seismic 
disturbance  is  accurately  charted.  Cer- 
tainty such  work  is  most  valuable  to  the 
future  of  this  rich  and  beautiful  regioci. 


I 


The  Passing  of  Railroad  Receiver- 
ships 

THE  wor^t  period  of  railroad  re- 
ceiverships  that   .American   roads    fl 
have  yet  experienced  is  drawing    " 
lo  a  close.    A  few  jiars  ago  one  sislh 
of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country  ^ 
was  being  operated  by  receivers  under  di-  H 
rection  of  the  courts.    So  far  about  three 
fourths  of  this  mileage  has  been  returned 
to  its  stockholders.    The  slimulatinn  of 
business  due  to  the  war  made  conditions 
favorable  for  These  Fe<jrganizaiions.    The 
Wabash    was    successfully    reorganijEcd 
after  having  been   in   receivers*   handv 
since     191 1.    Among    the    other    loi^ 
systems   that    have   gone   through    the 
process  in  the  immediate  past  have  been 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Fere  ■ 
Marquette,  the  .Missouri  Pacific,  and  the 
Chicago.  Kuck  Island  &  Pacific.    These 
five   systems  operate  more  than  2ijooa 
miles  of  road. 

In  most  of  the  reorganizationii  the  fixed 
interest  charges  of  the  roads  have  been 
cut  down  substantially.  The  scM:alied 
"adjustment"  and  "income"  bonds,  or 
their  equivalents,  have  been  generjily 
used  instead  of  bonds  on  which  the  inter- 
est is  fixed.  On  the  income  bonds  the 
interest  dties  not  have  to  be  paid  unleu 
earned,  and  they  are  thus  clcsignod  to 
keep  a  mad  out  of  another  receivership 
■in  times  of  poor  business.-  In  the  case 
of  the  Kock  Island,  the  latest  tocomeout 
of  receivership,  there  was  not  a  drastic 
scaling  down  of  the  operating  company'* 
interest  charges,  hut  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  two  Kock  Island  holding 
companies,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
road's  troubles,  have  been  cut  away. 

Among  the  roads  that  are  still  in  n- 
ccivers'  hands  the  Missouri.   Kansas  & 
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Texas,  with  3,865  miles  of  line  in  the 
Southwest,  is  the  largest.  It  is  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  the  four  largest 
roads  which  have  needed  the  financial 
doctor  in  recent  years  lie  in  that  same 
general  territory.  It  is  an  indication 
that  railroad  construction  there  ran 
ahead  of  normal  demand,  and  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  character  of  state  control 
that  greeted  these  rather  over-enterpris- 
ing roads  in  the  Southwest.  The  rail- 
roads indulged  in  nefarious  practices, 
and  the  states  in  trying  to  cure  them  put 
the  railroads  in  the  hospital.  It  is  a 
rather  sad  period  which  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  leaving. 


A  Half-Way  Measure 


No    Billboards  Along  the  Columbia 
Highway 

MUCH  praise  has  been  lavished 
upon  Oregon '  s  new  Col  u  m  bia 
Highway — a  splendid  road  that 
extends  through  a  land  almost  unpar- 
alleled for  its  beauty,  from  Astoria  to 
The  Dalles.  Oregonians  have  in  their 
new  Appian  Way  more  than  a  heroic 
enterprise;  they  have  a  great  public 
work  that  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  the 
New  West. 

Especially  worthy  of  imitation  is  the 
determination  to  have  no  huge  billboards 
to  compete  with  the  scenic  beauties  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  Here  is  a 
stretch  of  200  miles,  representing  what 
will  be  one  of  the  most  traveled  automo- 
bile highways  in  the  country.  What  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  billboard  art! 
One  can  easily  imagine  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  wooden  bellowing  bulls,  of  gi- 
gantic soup  cans,  of  delighted  babies  pro- 
claiming their  favorite  foods,  and  Oriental 
ladies  telling  us  all  about  their  favorite 
cigarettes.  But  all  the^e  things  are  not 
for  the  new  Columbia  Highway.  Much 
to  their  credit,  the  billboard  men  them- 
selves have  endorsed  this  reform,  prac- 
tically all  having  agreed  to  keep  their 
billboards  away  from  the  Highway. 
One  or  two  refused  and  a  few  billboards 
did  make  their  appearance ;  but  the  popu- 
bce  lumed  out  and  destroyed  them,  and 
th^  have  not  been  replaced. 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission refused  to  grant  the  15 
per  cent,  increase  in  rates  asked 
for  by  the  Eastern  railroads.  It  did 
allow  the  increase  previously  given  in  the 
commodity  rates  on  coal,  iron,  and  coke 
to  stand.  These  products  make  up  a 
large  percentage  of  the  railroads'  freight. 
On  the  classified  rates  on  higher  class 
and  less  bulky  products  the  Commission 
granted  increases,  but  none  as  high  as  10 
per  cent. 

Something  is  better  than  nothing  from 
the  roads'  point  of  view,  but  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  the  something  granted  by  the 
Commission  is  adequate.  The  Commis- 
sion has  consistently  tended  toward 
starving  the  roads.  The  roads  have  con- 
sequently not  kept  up  to  the  country's 
needs.  And  here  we  are  in  a  great  war 
with  failing  railroad  facilities  and  a  Com- 
mission doling  out  relief  in  half  measures. 
If  things  are  worse  next  fall,  next  fall 
will  not  be  time  enough  to  correct  them. 
The  time  is  now. 

The  regulation  of  railroad  rates  and 
service  is  carried  on  under  a  theory  which 
makes  it  extremely  diflficult  for  the  rail- 
roads to  be  managed  so  as  to  serve  the 
country  properiy.  This  sounds  like  an 
argument  against  regulation.  It  is  not, 
for  before  there  was  regulation  there  were 
abuses  which  hurt  the  public  worse  than 
present  regulation  does.  Having  largely 
got  rid  of  those  abuses,  the  problem  is  to 
improve  the  present  regulation  without 
slipping  back  into  the  old  troubles. 

Regulation  at  present  suffers  from  two 
ailments:  multiplicity  and  "looking  back- 
ward." The  evils  of  the  conflict  and 
overlapping  of  federal  and  state  regula- 
tion has  been  fully  laid  before  every  one. 
The  evils  arising  from  "looking  back- 
ward" are  not  so  plain  but  are  none  the 
less  serious. 

The  regulating  bodies  base  their  deci- 
sions on  the  railroads'  past  records. 
The  railroad  operators,, if  they  are  any 
g<KKl,  base  their  decisions  on  future 
prospects.  If  a  road  has  gone  through 
a  good  year  and  is  approaching  a  bad  one. 


the  railroad  executive  looking  ahead  i.s 
worried,  the  railroad  regulator  looking 
back  says,  "  Everything  is  in  beautiful 
shape,  no  change  is  needed."  A  year 
or  two  later,  when  the  road  has  suffered 
under  the  bad  tin>es  but  sees  a  bright 
ouilofjk  and  wants  to  spend  money  to 
gel  ready  for  a  rush  of  business,  the  regu- 
lator looking  back  says,  "  Your  records 
show  more  equipment  than  business:  you 
ought  not  to  spend  the  money." 

Under  the  strain  which  we  arc  under 
now  the  Government  and  the  railroads 
are  coming  into  a  more  sympathetic 
understanding,  and  perhaps  we  may  bok 
for  improvement  in  both  railruadinii  and 
regulation. 

The  Wisdom  of  Buying  Liberty 
Bonds 

Wt  HAVt  bought  the  first 
Liberty  l^an  bunds,  many 
of  us  as  a  measure  of  palri- 
oltsm.  We  can  look  at  our  purchase  with 
satisfaction  in  the  light  of  busincs^s. 
Instinctively  one  knows  that  the  bonds 
of  this  countr)'  are  safe  investments. 
The  individual  has  no  fear  of  loss  when 
he  backs  his  patriotism  with  his  dollars. 
Vet.  he  may  not  kn«:>w  that  the  resi'urces 
of  the  entire  country  are  the  security 
back  of  a  Government  bond;  and  that 
ever)*  citizen  is  liable  to  the  extent  of  his 
possessions  for  the  repayment  of  the 
Iran.  The  Government's  unlimited 
power  of  taxation  is  the  specific  provision 
that  places  225  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
resources  back  of  its  loans,  which  now 
amount  to  less  than  i)  billion  dollars. 

The  Oinstitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  power  to  Congress  to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  and 
provides  that  "Congress  shall  have  piiwer 
to  lay  and  cojtecl  taxes,  duties,  imports, 
and  excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  ihe  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  Stales;  but  all 
duties,  imports,  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  thraugliout  tlie  United  States." 
An  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
[adopted  m  191)  give*  specific  power  to 
rfy  an  incume  tax.     This  was  necessary 


because  the  Constitution  originally  pro- 
vided thai  "no  capitation  or  oilier  direct 
lax  be  laid  unless  in  pntpttrtum  to  the 
census  or  enumeration  herein  before  di- 
rected 10  be  taken."  About  one  billion 
dollars  of  our  war  a»ts  may  be  raised 
annually  through  the  income  tax.  In- 
terest on  the  war  debt  is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  war's  cost. 

Thus  we  see  there  is  ampl^  security 
back  of  our  Government  bonds,  and  suf- 
ttcient  resources  and  proper  machinery' 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  pnncipal.  The  first  rvttuirvmeni  of 
a  good  investment  is  sali^ied — the  bonds 
are,  above  all  others,  safe. 

The  p<jint  usually  considered  r>ext  is 
that  of  return  on  the  investrmmt.  The 
Liberty  Loan  pays  )|  per  cent,  tntcmi 
and  the  subscription  price  was  par. 
or  the  face  value  of  the  bonds.  The  jj 
per  cj;nt.  return  is  low  when  compared 
with  J  (o  7  per  cent,  on  foreign  govern- 
ment issues  brought  out  here  aiKl  as 
much  <m  good  grade  corporate  securities. 
But  the  interest  frnm  Government  b<iodi 
is  exempt  from  income  tax.  That  makes 
up  some  of  the  difference  for  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  lax;  a  good  part  of  it 
for  those  rich  men  who  are  subject  to  the 
higher  excess  rates,  This  means  that  the 
man  of  small  income  who  subscribed  for  a 
$yO  bond  showed  more  patriotism  than 
the  rich  subscriber,  provided  patriotism 
can  l>e  measured  by  the  size  of  the  return 
one  is  wilting  to  accept  on  hts  money. 

Yet  the  man  who  felt  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  asking  him  to  give  it  soinelhing 
by  subscribing  to  the  ?S  percent.  Liberty 
Loan  was  far  wnmg.  The  Gtivernmrnt 
was  giving  him  for  his  money  the  best 
security  tn  the  world,  and  in  addition 
was  providing  thai,  if  the  country's 
credit  dcclinets  because  further  linns 
have  to  be  made,  he  would  be  protected 
against  that  decline,  as  these  bonds  are 
convertible  into  any  future  issue,  bnxight 
out  during  the  present  war.  bearing  a 
higher  rate  nf  interest.  If  these  later 
issues  are  not  tax-exempt,  Ihe  disparity 
of  the  situation  between  the  rich  and  poor 
subscriber  will  be  somewhat  rectified. 
Many  purchasers  of  securities  would  will- 
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in^y  give  up  part  of  their  interest  if 
they  knew  tney  were  protected  in  this 
way  against  a  decline  in  market  value. 
For  that  reason  the  conversion  privilege 
on  the  Liberty  Loan  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points.  Besides  operating  to 
stop  any  decline  in  the  market  price,  it 
may  on  the  other  hand  greatly  increase 
the  possible  profit  of  the  bondholders 
after  the  war.  If  4  per  cent,  bonds  have 
to  be  sold  later,  the  3J  's  will  beconverted, 
and  if  after  the  war  the  Government's 
credit  returns  to  no  better  than  a  3^ 
per  cent,  basis  the  4's  will  sell  at  105.  If 
the  Government's  credit  comes  back  to  a 
3  per  cent,  basis  in  the  next  five  years, 
4's  would  sell  at  108. 

The  longer  the  subscriber  studies  this 
Government  bond  the  better  satisfied 
he  is  likely  to  become  with  his  possession. 
When  he  sees  how  readily  he  could  dis- 
pose of  it  if  he  wished  to  and  how  gladly 
the  banks  would  lend  him  money  on  it 
if  he  had  to  borrow,  he  will  realize  that 
in  helping  the  country  he  has  helped  him- 
self and  become  the  owner  of  the  best 
investment  in  the  world.  He  is  likely 
to  want  to  buy  more  if  he  can.  Thus 
the  way  for  further  Government  loans 
will  be  paved  by  the  first. 


America's  Debt  and  Wealth 

THE  outstanding  debt  of  the  United 
States  will  be  increased  more  than 
sevenfold  by  financing  already 
authorized  for  war  purposes.  We  are 
going  to  spend  for  preparation  and  for 
initial  operations  alone  nearly  as  much  as 
four  years  of  the  Civil  War  cost  both  the 
North  and  the  South.  I  n  addition  we  are 
financing  a  3  billion  dollar  loan  here  for 
our  allies.  All  this  will  increase  our 
debt  from  approximately  one  billion 
dcJIars  to  8  billion. 

Yet  after  all  that  increase  our  per  cap- 
ita debt  will  still  be  lower  than  that  of 
any  other  leading  nation  except  Russia; 
and  if  our  loans  to  our  allies,  for  which 
the  Government  will  hold  their  securities, 
are  excepted,  our  debt  of  less  than  I50 
for  each  nun,  woman,  and  child  will  be 
by  far  the  lowest  among  the  nations. 


On  the  other  hand,  our  national  wealth 
is  estimated  at  more  than  twice  that  of 
any  other  country,  and  is  also  higher  than 
any  other  when  reduced  to  a  per  capita 
basis. 

The  per  capita  figures  for  national 
wealth  and  present  debt  of  the  United 
States  and  leading  European  countries 
compare  approximately  as  follows: 


HATIOHAI.  WXALTH 
rEK  CAPITA 

COVUHmNT 

DEBT  FEX 

CAPtTA 

United  States 

JI.967 

$  79    ■ 

Great  Britain 

1.895 

391 

France. 

1-573 

4S9 

Russia 

.238 

66 

Italy    .      .      . 

■571 

•     127 

Germany  . 

1.176 

246 

The  ?79  per  capita  debt  of  the  United 
States  includes  the  7  billion  dollars  in 
bonds  and  one-year  notes  authorized 
by  Congress,  proceeds  from  3  billion  of 
which  are  to  be  lent  to  our  allies.  If 
this  3  billion  dollars  is  deducted,  the  per 
capita  debt  of  the  United  States  will  be 
less  than  Jjo. 

Comparatively  speaking,  we  have  a 
very  small  debt  and  a  very  large  margin 
of  wealth  to  draw  on,  even  more  than  the 
per  capita  figures  indicate,  for  not  only 
is  our  population  richer  on  the  average 
than  that  of  any  other  great  nation  but 
we  have  more  than  twice  as  many  people 
as  either  England  or  France  and  a  third 
more  than  Germany. 


To  Conserve  Our  Financial  Strength 

SINCE  the  Civil  War  the  American 
people  had  never  purchased  more 
than  200  million  dollars'  worth  of 
bonds  of  a  single  issue  at  any  one  time. 
About  320,000  people  purchased  to- 
gether that  amount  of  Government  3 
per  cent.  Bonds  in  1898  to  help  finance 
the  war  with  Spain.  Ten  times  that 
amount  of  the  first  issue  of  Liberty 
Bonds  were  purchased  by  more  than  ten 
times  as  many  people.  Total  subscrip- 
tions in  1898  were  i)  billion  dollars. 
For  the  first  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds  they 
were  more  than  3  billion  dollars.  The 
most  significant  figure,  however,  was  not 


the  si2c  of  the  loan,  although  chat  was 
larger  than  the  first  war  loan  of  any 
other  belligerent,  but  was  the  great 
number  uf  citizens  who  bought  the 
bonds.  There  were  more  than  4  mil- 
lion subscribers  here.  There  were  only 
100.000  for  the  first  British  loan  of  1} 
billion,  and  1.177,000  reported  for  Ger- 
many's first  war  loan  of  ^i.i  13.175.000. 

Not  the  least  of  the  results  of  the  war 
to  us  will  be  the  increased  availability 
of  our  financial  strength.  Compared  to 
our  wealih  as  a  nation  we  have  had  a  very 
smalt  amount  of  money  available  to 
finance  and  encourage  enterprise.  One 
reason  for  this  was  that,  being  a  young 
nation,  we  had  accumulated  little  wealth. 
The  truth  is  that  a  lot  more  was  gotten 
out  of  this  theory  than  there  was  in  it, 
as  t  he  success  of  the  Liberty  Loan  shows. 
There  has  been  far  more  money  available 
than  was  ever  invested  in  securities,  but 
the  public  was  not  trained  to  buy  securi- 
ties. For  many  years  all  reputable  bank- 
ing houses  scrupulously  left  the  broad 
public  field  to  get-rich-quick  concerm. 


This,  of  course,  tended  to  give  the  public 
an  experience  with  investments  that 
would  confirm  their  prejudice  against 
securities.  But  little  by  little  this  condi- 
tion has  changed  for  the  better.  The 
reputable  houses  reach  more  of  the  public 
and  the  hand  of  the  law  reaches  mon:  of 
the  get-rich-quick  concerns.  Again»t 
this  slowly  improving  background  cumrs 
the  Liberty  Loan.  The  Government's 
prestige  is  the  guarantee  that  altracU 
the  public.  They  come  by  the  milli^m 
to  buy.  They  will  continue  to  buy  suc- 
cessive Government  bonds  by  the  mil- 
lion. They  v^ill  then  be  in  the  habit  ol 
buying  bonds.  If  the  seller?  of  high- 
grade  securities  have  a  vision  and  cour- 
age andtrnergy  they  can  take  ihi>  public 
where  the  Government  leaves  it.  If 
this  is  done  the  United  States  will  be  the 
greatest  money  market  and  financial 
centre  in  the  world.  If  not,  the  get-nch- 
quick  profession  will  rrap  a  temporary 
harvest  in  the  Guvbrnment's  wake,  aiui 
we  shall  go  on  borrowing  from  EngUnd 
and  France  as  lieretofore. 
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MR:  VAIL  ON  SPECULATION, 
VENTURE,  AND  INVESTMENT 

[Fvfry  pMtntth  thr  World's  Work  puMiskfs  iti  Ihn  futrt  of  thi  maga(in* 
ariuU  on  tnvtitmnit  and  tkt  Ussimi  lo  be  drawn  tbereJro»t\ 
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R.  THEODORE  N.  VAIL 
is  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can lelephone  isc  Telc^'raph 
Company.  As  such  he  has 
probably  had  presented  for 
his  consideration  mure  now  schemes  and 
inventions  than  must  any  olher  individ- 
ual. He  has  known  >if  many  instances 
wherc  able  business  men  have  lost  money. 
Mine  as  much  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  in  backing  such  ventures.  He 
himself  acknowledges  having  lost  in  such 
investments,  which  shows  that  even  the 
experts  themselves  cannot  tell  which  will 
be  successful.  "Out  of  every  ten  enlcr- 
/>«■**»  utMrted, "  he  says,  "only  one  suc- 


ceeds. It  IS  nut  the  original  plan  or  in- 
vention that  makes  the  success  as  much 
as  it  is  future  improvements  and  devehip- 
ments  and.  above  all,  the'  cocnniercial 
management  of  the  enterprise.  Only 
those  who  can  afford  to  lose  money  should 
go  into  such  ventures." 

Mr,  Vails  activities  have  bc«n  irtostl) 
employed  in  fields  where  he  has  been 
engaged  as  an  active  directing  force. 
His  energies  have  all  been  exercised  alpn^ 
constructive  lines.  He  has  been  a  builder, 
arul  more  interested  in  the  oountry's 
development  than  in  making  rnoney. 
Whatever  financial  success  he  has  had  has 
come  from  the  creation  of  somethini;  of 
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benefit  or  advantage  to  the  community 
by  supplying  either  necessities  or  com- 
forts. His  theory  is  that  if  one  will  take 
care  of  the  constructive  part  and  create 
something  of  advantage  to  the  commun- 
ity, he  need  not  worry  in  advance  as  to 
where  he  comes  in.  He  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation among  leading  bankers,  however,  of 
being  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
financial  matters.  His  views  on  the 
subject  of  investment  are  clear  and  prac- 
ticable.    He  says: 

"Analysis  of  investment  discloses  three 
very  distinct  groups,  which  may  be 
designated  Safety  and  Security;  Venture; 
Speculation.  These  groups  are  separated 
by  a  borderland  in  which  particular 
items  lose  more  or  less  or  take  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  groups." 
Regarding  these  characteristics  and  the 
omsiderations  that  should  govern  those 
employing  funds  in  the  different  groups, 
Mr.  Vail  says; 

"  Speculatioti  for  immediate  gain  is 
gambling  pure  and  simple,  and  sooner  or 
later  brings  to  grief  all  who  continue 
in  it.  There  are  exceptional  cases  of 
those  making  one  or  two  successes  and 
dropping  out,  or  those  who  have  died 
at  the  peak  of  prosperity,  but  these  in- 
stances only  demonstrate  the  rule. 

"  Speculation  which  is  investment 
against  future  growth  or  development 
and  is  represented  by  outright  purchase 
is  venture,  and  to  it  should  be  applied  all 
the  rules  of  venture. 

'■  The  field  of  ytnture  is  that  of  develop- 
ment, growth,  and  increase  in  all  that  is 
essential  to  our  social  and  economic 
betterment.  Venture  is  legitimate  and 
commendable.  It  includes  not  only  the 
introduction  of  the  new  but  the  develop- 
•nent  of  the  old  by  the  introduction  of 
new  methods,  which  improve  products 
and  eliminate  waste  in  material  or  effort. 

"Venture  should  only  be  entered  into 
by  those  who  can  afford  to  risk  a  part 
of  their  capital  and  then  only  not  more 
than  can  be  lost  without  disaster;  it 
should  never  be  done  on  credit.  It  is 
naturally  a  field  of  uncertainty,  but  it  is 
also  the  field  most  exploited  by  the  get- 
rich-quick  promoter,  who  uses  historical 


success  as  his  bait.  The  potentialities 
of  the  field  to  be  covered  by  the  venture. 
the  personality  of  the  promoters  and 
managers,  should  be  known.  Beware  of 
any  venture  in  which  your  capital  is 
used  only  in  the  purchase  of  the  pros- 
pective profits  of  promoters.  You  must 
take  a  risk,  but  see  to  it  that  they  also 
have  an  interest  in  prospective  profits. 

"The  best  judgment,  the  most  experi- 
enced men,  are  apt  to  go  astray  in  ven- 
tures. It  is  therefore  hard  to  define  just 
what  course  to  pursue  in  determining 
what  ones  are  likely  to  be  successful. 
Every  successful  venture  or  enterprise 
centres  around  a  small  group  of  men,  or 
one  man  who  surrounds  himself  with  a 
small  group  of  men  of  initiative,  en- 
thusiasm, activity,  good  sense,  and  hon- 
esty. Every  failure  has  been  caused, 
when  not  by  dishonesty,  by  tack  of  judg- 
ment, inefficiency,  neglect  in  those  in 
whom  confidence  was  placed.  Every 
one  of  the  so-called  wrecks  of  well-estab- 
lished enterprises  can  be  directly  traced 
to  absolute  confidence  in  the  personality 
at  the  head.  Above  all.  beware  of  un- 
known, plausible  promoters,  prospec- 
tuses, and  advertisements.  Remember 
that  confidence  can  only  be  betrayed 
by  those  who  first  win  your  confidence, 
never  by  those  who  don't. 

"Safety  and  Security  is  based  on 
stability,  certainty,  and  permanence  of 
both  capital  and  income.  The  income 
varies,  not  always  because  of  the  confi- 
dence established  and  the  prevailing 
fashion  in  investments,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  qualification  as  legal  invest- 
ments for  trustees  and  savings  banks. 

"This  class  is  the  only  investment  for 
those  who  are  dependent  on  their  capi- 
tal, who  are  not  earning  or  accumulating 
and  who  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  part 
of  their  capital.  These  investments 
should  be  made  only  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  investigation,  and,  as  such 
individuals  cannot  possibly  make  such 
investigation,  should  only  be  bought 
through  sound  banking  and  brokerage 
houses  of  long  standing  and  high  credit, 
whose  business  it  is  and  who  have  all 
the  facilities  for  investigation." 
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TAMPICO  is  just  oil.  The 
Panuco  River  runs  oily  down 
to  the  bar  and  the  open  Gulf 
six  miles  away;  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  slimy  and  black 
with  oil  and  so  are  the  miles  of  wharves 
where  the  tankers  lie  drinking  their  fill  of 
petroleum  from  the  pipe  lines  which 
snake  away  leagues  back  into  the  oily 
hot  jungle  to  their  inexhaustible  wells. 
Oil  on  the  sky,  oil  in  the  air,  oil  over  the 
landscape.  Ugly  beyond  words  is  Tam- 
pico,  but  it  runs  the  British  Navy  and 
helps  run  the  Mexican  Government. 
It  is  a  necessary  ally  of  the  United  States 
against  Germany,  and  it  is  controlled  by 
one  oily  Mexican  cabeciUo  to  whom  the 
producing  companies  pay  a  tribute  like 
unto  Oesar. 

The  oil  fields  which  lie  west  of  Tampico 
and  south  eighty  miles  to  Tuxpam  close 
to  the  Gulf  coast  produced,  in  the 
summer  of  1917,  in  excess  of  1,059,000 
barrels  a  day.  And  in  addition  to  this 
amount  actually  available,  prospects  for 
the  drilling'in  of  additional  wells-leave 
no  doubt  that  when  these  fields  are 
developed  up  to  their  capacity  they 
can  supply  an  amount  ot  petroleum 
greater  than  the  world's  total  production 
to  date. 

At  a  time  when  the  navies  of  the  world 
are  depending  upon  fuel  oil,  and  when  a 
large  part  of  war  mobility  and  trans- 
portatiiHi  by  sea  and  ashore  and  in  the 
air,  in  addition  to  the  manufacture  of 
war  supplies,  de]>ends  upon  petroleum 
and  its  by-products,  these  figures  are 
•nphatic  enough.    They  beoxne  more 


impressive  when  we  stop  to  think  that 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Meiioo 
there  are  no  large  supplies  of  mineral 
oils  available  anywhere  near  the  scale  of 
this  war's  demands  except  in  Caltcia, 
Rumania,  and  the  Russian  Caucasus, 
atid  not  one  of  these  fields  is  aoaUabie  to 
the  Entente  AUies  for  the  western  tbedn 
of  war. 

Potential  production  is  one  thin^ 
actual  output  another.  Due  to  a  com- 
bination of  restrictive  causes — hi^  tans 
levied  by  the  Mexican  Government,  lack 
of  ocean  tank  steamers,  the  war  risks 
and  losses  on  all  ocean-borne  commerce, 
and  strikes  and  shut-downs  forced  by 
revolutionary  disorders — ^the  total  actual 
output  of  the  Mexican  fields  is  only  10 
per  cent,  of  the  present  potential  produc- 
tion. Even  at  that  low  percentage  more 
than  60,000  barrels  a  day  went  to  the 
United  States  for  fuel  and  refining  in 
1916,  and  one  company  alone  has  con- 
tracts for  the  delivery  of  50,000  barrels  a 
day  during  1917. 

Mexican  oil  is  practically  an  An^o- 
American  monopoly.  American  and 
British  enterprise  discovered  it  and  Brit- 
ish and  American  capital  have  developed 
it.  No  oil  is  exported  from  Mexico  tx- 
cept  by  American  companies  and  by  one 
British  concern,  the  famous  Aguila  Com* 
pany,  owned  by  Lord  Cowdray  and  ift- 
corporated  m  Mexico.  The  Lord  Coi^ 
dray  interests  also  own  the  oil  fiekk  at 
Minatitlan,  just  inland  fr<Hn  Puerto  Ma- 
ico,  and  the  well  built  double-track  Te- 
huantepec  Railroad  which  runs  across 
the  Isthmus  from  Puerto  Mexico  to  I 
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Cruz  on  the  Pacific  side.  Most  of  the 
oil  which  is  piped  out  of  the  Cowdray 
wells  to  Tampico  and  Tuxpam  has  to  be 
taken  to  Puerto  Mexico  and  there  mixed 
with  the  Hghter  Minatitlan  oils — when 
the  Minatitlan  plant  is  not  shut  down  by 
recurrent  strikes — before  it  can  meet  the 
British  Admiralty's  specifications.  Some 
oil  comes  from  wells  operated  by  Mexi- 
cans and  a  great  part  of  it  from  lands 
owned  by  Mexican  proprietors  and  leased 
to  the  foreign  companies.  Not  one  drop 
of  it  is  exported  by  Mexicans. 

And  not  one  drop  of  it  is  expwrted  by 
Germans.  No  German  company  owns  or 
leases  oil  lands.  No  nationals  of  the 
Central  Powers  have  oil  interests  of  any 
kind  in  Mexico.  Nevertheless,  Germany 
must  needs  be  very  much  interested  in 
Mexican  oil.  Germany  cannot  interfere 
with  its  marketing  except  by  intercepting 
shipments  at  sea,  which  would  naturally 
be  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  submarine 
activity  in  the  Gulf  and  West  Indian 
waters.  German  agents  can  interfere 
with  its  production  in  several  ways : 
through  the  Mexican  Government  by 
confiscatory  duties  and  restrictions;  by 
subsidizing  revolutionary  or  plain  bandit 
disorders  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz;  by 
inciting  the  thousands  of  employees  in 
the  plants  to  violent  and  destructive 
strikes;  and  by  surreptitiously  firing  the 
wells  themselves. 

THE    DEGREE   OF   GERMAN    DANGER 

This  last  danger  may  be  minimized  to 
the  vanishing  point.  Ever  since  1914 
the  companies  operating  wells  in  the 
Muasteca  district  have  policed  Germans 
and  Austrians  out  of  their  territory. 
Every  well  is  worth  millions  of  dollars 
and  is  guarded  like  a  Kohinoor  diamond. 
The  Cowdray  company  was,  of  course, 
exceedingly  active  in  this  work.  The 
Potrero  well  owned  by  them  has  at  times 
during  the  last  three  years  furnished 
60  per  cent,  of  all  the  fuel  oil  consumed 
by  the  British  Navy,  and  one  destructive 
act  successfully  perpetrated  against  that 
one  well  would  have  partially  hamstrung 
the  British  fleet.  Even  German  sym- 
pathizers OT  suspects  are  unceremoniously 


run  out  of  the  district  or  are  quietly 
interred  there. 

After  the  United  States  became  an 
active  belligerent  in  April,  rumors  of 
possible  German  attempts  against  the 
Mexican  oil  fields  increased,  but  every 
one  of  the  tangible  rumors  was  run  to 
earth  and  either  proved  to  be  hot  air  or 
was  smashed  on  suspicion.  The  vast  ma- 
jority were  hot  air.  The  oil  companies 
are  and  have  been  very  much  alive  to  this 
danger  and  are  well  able  to  look  after 
their  own  interests  as  far  as  any  direct 
German  attempts  on  their  properties 
are  concerned.  They,  together  with  the 
British  Legation  and  our  own  recently  re- 
established Embassy,  maintain  an  ex- 
cellent secret  service  organization  in  and 
out  of  the  Tampico  region  and  have  every 
Central  Power  national  ticketed.  The 
same  authorities,  with  the  international 
assistance  open  to  them,  have  combed  the 
Gulf  and  its  shores  with  the  fmest-toothed 
investigatiorf  and  gum-shoed  the  hinter- 
lands bordering  upon  them.  As  far  as 
this  system  can  penetrate  there  were  not 
in  July  any  possible  German  submarine 
bases  or  wireless  plants  in  or  about  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  submarine  menace 
is  therefore  reduced  to  operations  from  a 
far  distant  base  or,  more  probably,  to 
raids  on  the  delivery  end  of  the  oil  traffic. 

It  is  not  from  direct  German  acts  that 
the  danger  comes^  it  is  from  the  indirect 
methods  which  1  have  summarized  above. 
In  order  to  understand  just  how  German 
influence  may  be  brought  to  bear,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  know  something  about 
the  powers  that  be  in  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  their  interrelation. 

CANDIDO   AGUILAR,    SELF-MADE   MAN 

People  who  read  about  Mexico  know 
by  name  that  bright  star  of  Mexican 
politics.  General  Candido  Aguilar.  I  was 
in  Puerto  Mexico  on  election  day  when 
Aguilar  was  running  for  Governor  of 
Vera  Cruz  against  General  Gavira.  You 
would  have  thought  he  had  at  least  a 
good  running  start  by  being  the  Primero 
Jefe's  (Carranza's)  candidate  and  engaged 
to  his  dau^ter,  but  Candklo  never  takes 
any  chances.    He  had  two  frei^t  ttuns 
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of  decanted  Constitutionalist  soldiers, 
armed  beyond  the  teeth,  in  that  town  biv- 
ouacked around  the  polls  and  the  telegraph 
and  cable  ofTtces.  You  had  to  cross  your- 
self and  step  over  sleeping  arsenals  to 
send  a  telegram.  The  simple  job  of 
that  soldiery  was  to  insure  a  constitu- 
tional and  orderly  election  by  keeping 
the  Gaviristas  from  exercising  a  suffrage 
called  by  the  new  Constitution  universal. 
I  don't  know  first-hand  just  how  matters 
stood  in  the  other  towns  of  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz,  but  on  reaching  Mexico  City 
several  days  later  1  read  in  the  capital 
papers  that  General  Aguilar  had  been 
elected  Governor  by  substantial  major- 
ities after  a  very  "orderly"  election. 

Aguilar  it  was  who,  as  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  signed  the  very  able 
notes,  written  by  Acuna  and  Amador,  in 
the  long-drawn-out  war  of  words  fought 
out  with  the  patiently  and  watchfully 
waiting  U.  S.  Department  of  State  about 
the  border  troubles.  Before  he  had  at- 
tained Constitutional  importance  enough 
to  get  this  job  from  Carranza  he  had  been 
de  facto  boss  of  Vera  Cruz  and  had 
thrown  his  influence,  his  patronage,  and 
his  financial  backing  on  the  side  of  the 
First  Chief  during  a  critical  period  in  the 
latter's  political  fortunes. 

Now  Aguilar  is  a  fine  example  of  your 
high-speed  self-made  man  in  Mexico  in  a 
time  when  every  public  character  is  self- 
made  plus  the  help  that  goes  to  com- 
padres  or  relatives  of  the  appointing 
powers.  Oil  helped  make  Aguilar.  In 
the  summer  of  1914  he  financed  himself 
into  national  prominence  by  occupying 
the  Tampico-Tuxpam  fields  with  his 
ragged  army  and  holding  up  the  principal 

'  producing  companies  in  that  region  for 
fio.ooo  apiece  on  the  threat  of  stopping 
their  pumps.  The  only  company  that 
had  nerve  enough,  or  was  foolish  enough, 
to  refuse  was  Lord  Cowdray's  company, 
and  the  consequent  stoppage  of  its 
pumps  caused  leaks  around  the  bonanza 
Potrero  well,  the  loss  in  oil,  and  in  a  sur- 
face fire  which  lasted  four  months,  mount- 
ing far  beyond  Aguilar's  price. 

^  f^ndido  Aguilar  made  a  distinct  finan- 
cc«5  out  of  his  Vera  Cnu  suzer- 


ainty but  he  made  an  equally  distinct 

political  mistake.  Not  content  vntt 
levying  on  the  rich  forfeign  companies,  be 
confiscated  a  lot  of  small,  oil-bearing 
properties  from  native  Mexican  owaera 
in  the  jungle.  None  of  these  ownen 
could  produce  satisfactory  duran* 
tia% — credentials  of  acknowledged  title 
carrying  exemption  or  protection — and 
so  Aguilar  and  his  officers  waded  in  and 
took  pretty  much  what  they  liked,  accD^ 
ing  the  owners  of  being  Huertistas  or 
having  Huertista  sympathies.  Thqr 
made  a  thoroughly  good  job  of  it;  looted 
the  houses  of  the  Huasteca  farmers, 
seized  and  violated  their  wcnnen,  and 
killed  all  active  resistance.  You  can  lee 
mute  memorials  of  this  forced  liber^ 
loan  in  the  ruin  of  once  picturesque  In* 
dian  villages  blistering  on  the  hills  for 
back  from  the  pestilential  oil  fields.  Asa 
matter  of  fact  there  were  no  pcditical 
lines  drawn  then  in  the  jun^e,  no  Oto- 
stitutionalistas  or  Huertistas  or  any  otiNT 
kind  of  the  " 'istas"  then  current.  Agniv 
brought  politics  with  him. 

THE   REVOLT  UNDER   MANUEL  PELABX 

Many  of  these  independent  land  owners, 
whose  properties  were  confiscated,  were 
either  in  negotiation  for  the  sale  or  lease 
of  their  oil  rights  or  counting  upon  realiz- 
ing on  them  later.  In  July,  1914,  under  a 
cahecillo  named  Manuel  Pelaez,  they  rose 
in  revolt  against  Aguilar  and  all  Ik 
represented.  Pelaez  has  controlled  tkt 
entire  Huasteca- Veracruzana  oil  district 
ever  since.  Carranza  and  his  faction 
control  the  two  ports  of  Tampico  and 
Tuxpam  but  all  the  hinterland  is  in  the 
hands  of  Baron  Pelaez.  His  outposts 
come  right  up  into  the  suburbs  of  the  two 
towns.  It  is  indicative  of  the  actual 
control  which  the  de  jure  GovemmcBt 
exercises  over  Mexico  that  here  in  this 
richest  maritime  region  Carranzista  aa- 
thonty  is  limited  to  two  spheres  .of  nom- 
inal influence  in  the  ports. 

The  oil  is  piped  out  of  Pelaez*s  ter 
ritory,  where   it   pays  tribute,  into  tt 
Carranzista  spheres  of  influence,  wkm 
the  central    Government    levies    on  i 
by  production  taxes  and  bar  dtaea  bft 
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flows  ioto  British  and  American 
teamen. 

0  January,  1917,  Pdaez  could  have 
Tampico  whenever  be  wanted  it, 
n  that  month  the  then  de  facto 
iment  sent  the  de  facto  gunboat 
ip  the  river  and  tied  her  up  to  the 
fharf  where  her  guns  could  sweep 
»wn.  Tuxpam,  also,  the  semi- 
us  bandits  could  take  whenever 
ked  if  they  were  foolish  enough 

1  bring  down  a  serious  expedition 
themselves. 

ral  desultory  expeditions  have 
mt  against  Pelaez  but  they  have 
emselves  in  the  oily  jungle  and 
eaten  off  without  much  trouble. 
fter  ever>-  such  occasion  Robin 
Pelaez  and  his  merry  dispossessed 
vners  armed  themselves  from  the 
rs  and  cadavers.  They  began 
bout  eighty  men,  even.-  one  of 
had  suffered  from  direct  acts  of 
ition  by  the  Aguilar  regime.  In 
ing  their  numbers  had  grown  to 
They  had  captured  nearly  3.000 
nd  in  Mexico  it  is  easy  to  find  a 
r  every  rifle. 

new  Constitution  went  into  effect 
iruary  5th,  and   since  then   the 
)f  the  oil  fields  has  been  joined  by 
ftrst-class  volunteers.    The  Mexi- 
ning  laws  from  1884  up  to  Febru- 
1  had  specifically  recognized  the 
hip  by  the  small  Mexican  land- 
subsoil  petroleum  in  the  Muasteca 
Many  of  these  owners  held  title 
0  the  Spanish  grants.    The  new 
ution  confiscates  this  subsoil  pe- 
1,   vesting  the  ownership  of  all 
round  oil  in  the  nation,  which  by 
w  instrument  has  the  sole  right 
e  concessions  to  third  parties  for 
paction  of  petroleum.    The  owners 
d  escaped  Aguilar,  now  despoiled 
new  Constitution,  have  joined 
aez  endemic  revolution  and  greatly 
hened  it.    The  agent  of  one  of  the 
American  companies  had  forty- 
entals  to  pay  to  small 'owners  in 
Twenty-six  of  them  could  not  be 
They  had  joined  Pelaez. 
business  head  of  the  Pelaez  ad- 


ministration is  an  ex-druggist  of  Tuxpam, 
a  Dr.  Enriquez,  who  like  his  chief  has 
an  interest  in  lands  from  which  the 
Aguila  company  is  producing.  Each  of 
them  receives  a  handsome  ro>'alt>  on 
the  production.  The  third  member  of 
the  junta  is  a  first-class  lighting  man 
named  Leopoldo  Rabate  who.  in  addition 
to  a  property  grievance  like  the  others, 
brings  into  the  business  an  unconquer- 
able personal  animus  due  to  outrages 
against  his  family. 

PROTECTION    FOR   TRIBUTE 

Between  Pelaez  and  Company  and  the 
producing  oil  companies  the  relations  are 
curious.  Here,  you  would  think,  is  a 
perfect  stage  setting  for  German  plot 
and  intrigue.  The  reverse  is  the  case. 
To  begin  with,  most  of  the  revolutionists 
are  themselves  oil-land  owners — subject 
to  the  new  Constitution  and  its  exceed- 
ingly difficult  enforcement — and  as  such 
have  the  same  interest  as  the  foreign 
companies  in  the  protection  of  the  fields. 
To  clinch  that  interest,  the  companies 
pay  Pelaez  more  than  $100,000  a  month, 
which,  with  his  royalties,  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  incomes  of  our  own 
captains  of  industry.  This  transaction 
is  ver\'  much  as  though  you  were  to 
pay  an  insurance  company  a  very  fat 
premium,  incidentally  for  protection 
against  fire  or  accident,  but  primarily 
for  protection  against  the  insurance  com- 
pany itself.  At  first  sight  it  seems  out 
of  proportion  to  service  rendered.  But 
from  that  income  Pelaez  has  to  feed  and 
supply  an  army  of  probably  five  or  six 
thousand  people.  Every  one  of  his  sol- 
diers has  a  woman  —  his  soldadera  — 
and  generally  some  children  as  part  of 
his  equipment,  and,  like  the  fighting 
men  of  every  other  Mexican  "amn." 
he  carries  his  whole  d<)mestic  menage 
around  with  him.  And  P.  and  Co.  grub- 
stake them  alt. 

If,  therefore,  their  wells  are  more 
precious  than  jewels  to  the  producing 
companies,  they  are  hardly  less  precious 
to  the  holding  company  of  Manuel  Pe< 
laez  and  Brothers.  For  them  they  are 
food  and  pulque  and  the  breath  in  tbtcv 
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nostrils.  Every  one  of  the  constituent 
roreign  companies  is  a  bi(j;.  brutal  orjwn- 
tzation,  and  ihc  bandit  holding  company. 
by  the  same  token,  is  hardly  less  brutal. 
I  wouldn't  give  five  cents  for  an  out-and- 
out  Central  Power  nattonal  caught  inside 
the  limits  of  the  oil  fields  and  not  more 
than  a  dollar  Mex.  for  a  German  suspect 
found  there.  The  seventy-five  luckless 
Germans  who  live  in  .Tampico  under  a 
converging  Carranzista,  Pelaezista,  Oil 
Companysta.  United  Statcsisia  surveil- 
lance remind  you  of  si>  many  canary  birds 
in  a  cage,  except  that  they  never  sing. 

Pelacz  and  his  followers  lately  issued 
a  proclamation  in  which  they  declared 
that  Carranza  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  foreign  Power,  meaning  Germany, 
and  that  they  would  protect  the  oil  wells 
from  him  and  anybody  else  who  attacked 
them.  Ilie  following  paragraph  from 
this  rather  heated  document  gives  a  pretty 
.sound  statement  of  the  case: 

"We  do  not  admit  the  idiocy  of  the 
Qucretaro  Constitution,  written  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  insane  foolishness  which 
represented  the  Carranzista  faction;  and 
as  to  our  altitude  with  reference  to  the 
European  War  in  which  our  neighbor  of 
the  North  has  just  entered,  we  will  sus- 
tain and  defend  the  most  complete  neu- 
trality; but  we  must  make  it  clear  that 
by  declaring  ourselves  neutral  we  do  not 
abandon  the  interests  which  the  bellig- 
erents have  in  the  region  which  we  dom- 
inate, and  that  these  interests  will  be 
defended  by  us  whoever  may  be  their 
owners,  and  that  we  will  permit  no  one 
to  attack  them.  m>t  only  because  it  is  our 
duty  as  Mexicans  to  ^rant  protection 
and  give  hospitality  to  all  foreigners  who, 
attracted  by  liberality  of  our  institutions 
and  the  richness  of  our  land,  have  come 
with  their  wealth,  labor,  capital,  and 
civilization  to  take  part  in  our  life,  but 
also  because  if  the  riches  which  we  de- 
fend should  be  destroyed  the  country 
will  lose  one  of  its  principal  elements  of 
reconstruction  upon  which  it  is  entitled 
Id  rrly  on  the  day  peace  shall  again 
be  c5laUished  throughout  the  entire 
Republic." 

//■  is  not  hard,  therefore,  to  understand 


why  the   companies   are   not    worryiD| 

much  about  direct  vandalism  either  by 

Germans    or    local    Mexicans,    .ilthou]!^ 

they    may    worry    a    little   occj>ionaih 

about   what   their  immunity   is  cosii 

them.     Pelaez   and    Co.    are   convinc 

ithat  if  any  well  is  fired  their  entire 

ind  income  bum  with  it,  and  this' 

icallhy    obsession.     They    help    guai 

ach  well,  give  notice  of  leaks,  take  what 

hey  like  in  the  way  of  horses,  and  haaxd 

;ome  of  their  men  at  the  dining  rooms 

flhe  companies. 

THE    HIGH    COST  OF    IMMUNITY 

An  injustice  which  the  comp^inies 
plain  of  and  which  the  Govemmeni 
ignores  is  that  the  insurance  tnbuie 
the  bandit  amounts  tn  only  about  u 
per  cent,  of  the  taxes  paid  to  a  G* 
ment  which  is  powerless  lo  rvmove 
bandit  insurance.  It  is  all  a  big  and  very 
vicious  circle,  each  constituent  part  of 
which  has  an  arguable  grievance.  As  i 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  overiappa^ 
of  juri>dictions  works  no  hardship  lo 
either  side.  Pclaez  is  no  menace  To  the 
present  Government.  He  is  quite  cxm»- 
tent  to  stay  put  in  Vera  Cruz  with  kei 
bonanza.  He  has  no  p(}litica)  ambilton. 
Neither  is  the  constituted  Govcmmentair^ 
menace  to  I'elacz.  If  it  has  been  artd  ti 
now  unable  to  clean  Zapata  out  of  the  sut 
urbs  of  Mexico  City  it  hasn't  any  chai 
at  all  (if  dislodging  the  boss  of  thcoti 
from  his  jungles  with  the  whale  territory| 
dedicated  tohb  cause  and  more  foodavaii' 
able  than  in  any  other  state  of  Mcjciol 

The  interrelation  of  the  two 
Federal  and  local,  is  further  cumplicatcd 
by  their  joint  and  several  profits  in  the 
continuinjf  production  of  oil  from  the  dtv 
trict  where  the  one  holds  nomitul  and 
the  other  actual  control.  For  if  the  6A 
companies  pay  big  insurance  premiums 
to  the  Pelacz  Security  Company,  lhe\ 
also  contribute  heavily  to  the  income  and 
sinking  (literally)  fund  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  In  June  the  producinf;^ 
companies  were  paying  a  net  tax  on  fud 
oil  of  seventeen  cents  American  currency 
a  barret  and  a  lax  of  two  cents  per  |^lloii| 
on  all  distilled  gasoleric  exported. 
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Knowing  the  war  demands  for  petrol- 
eum, and  the  tendency  of  prices,  it  is  at 
first  sight  difficult  to  work  out  any  great 
hardship  so  far  as  the  producing  compan- 
ies are  concerned,  although  they  keep  on 
calling  for  help.  Just  as  the  war  prices 
of  sugar  enable  Cuban  planters  to  pay  the 
unheard-of  day  labor  wage  of  $3.50  in 
their  fields,  so  the  huge  profits  in  oil,  you 
would  think,  ought  to  stand  heavy  pun- 
ishment in  taxes.  The  natural  tend- 
ency is  to  withhold  sympathy  from  big 
corporations.  These  Mexican  oil  pro- 
ducing companies  now  have  very  little 
of  the  consideration  which  would  come 
from  a  proper  understanding  of  their 
position.  As  a  group,  they  have  sunk 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
pounds  sterling  in  Mexico,  and  invested 
there  sixteen  years  of  unremitting  work. 
A  great  many  of  them  are  now  delivering 
oil  on  long-term  contracts.  That  is  the 
only  way  crude  oil  can  be  sold  in  bulk. 
Some  of  these  contracts  still  have  many 
months  and  years  to  run.  Transport, 
since  the  contracts  were  made,  has  gone 
up.  in  some  instances  400  per  cent.  One 
American  company  in  July  was  deliver- 
ing the  crude  oil  in  New  York  as  per  con- 
tract at  one  dollar  per  barrel  in  chartered 
tankers  at  a  cost  for  transport  alone  of 
two  dollars  per  barrel.  In  other  words, 
they  were  getting  nothing  for  their  oil 
and  presenting  their  buyers  with  one 
dollar  per  barrel. 

Another  misconception  about  the  pres- 
ent gold  mine  value  of  the  oil  fields  arose 
from  a  misunderstanding  about  what  con- 
stitutes profit  in  oil  production.    Strictly^ 


so  uncertain  as  the  time  when  it  will 
cease  to  produce. 

Therefore,  present  income  from  oil 
wells  cannot  properly  be  called  profit. 
It  is  called  "recovery"  until  the  well  or 
field  has  paid  out.  Until  that  time  it 
can  only  properly  be  considered  return 
of  capital.  Of  the  340  registered  oil- 
producing  companies  in  Mexico  only 
three  have  ever  paid  dividends,  and  these 
dividends  have  in  no  case  yet  totaled  \ 
20  per  cent,  of  their  companies'  invest-  \ 
ment. 

The  appreciation  of  these  attested 
facts  will  help  to  clear  up  the  relationship 
between  the  Allied  Governments,  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  the  oil  com- 
panies in  their  critical  interrelationship. 

Germany's  hidden  hand 

The  real  menace  at  Tampico  is  not 
directly  from  the  Germans,  not  from  the 
bandit  overlord  of  the  fields,  not  from 
existing  taxation.  The  potential  menace 
lies  in  the  whimsicality  or  the  obstinacy 
of  the  central  Government,  whether  or 
not  subject  to  German  influence,  and  in 
the  recurrence  of  strikes  over  which  the 
Government  either  has  no  control  or  is 
indifferent  about  exercising  control. 

The  new  Mexican  Constitution,  pro^ 
mulgated  February  5,  1917,  provides  foil 
the  "nationalization"  of  all  petroleum 
occurring  underground.  It  is  now  possi- 
ble for  the  Government  summarily  to 
take  over  any  American-  or  British-owned 
lands  or  wells  and  stop  the  supply.  The 
American  and  British  companies  had  ac- 
quired rights  to  this  underground  petrol- 


speaking,  there  are  vpry  fpy  if  any  ar^iijilj  1  eum   in   accordance   with    the   existing! 

profits  from  oil  production   in   Mexico  ;; Constitution  and  law  by  purchase  and 

lease  from  the  owners.  Two  of  the  com-! 
panies  have  contracts  passed  by  the  Mex- 
ican Congress  in  1906  and  1908,  respect-  ' 
ively,  exempting  them  from  any  tax  on 
the  export  of  their  product.  The  new 
Constitution  provides  that  "there  shall 
be  no  exemption  from  taxation." 

Under  the  new  Constitution,  therefore, 
the  American  and  British  pnxlucers  of 
crude  oil  supplies  needed  by  our  allies 
are  exposed  to  (1)  the  absolute  confisca- 
tion of  their  lands  and  wells  whick  wouSil 


up  to  date.  There  never  can  be  a  profit  1 
from  an  oil  well  until  that  well  produces 
enough  oil,  and  enough  of  its  production 
is  sold,  to  repay  the  capital  investment 
and  operating  expenses.  If  it  continue 
to  produce  thereafter,  the  well  owner 
may  then  be  said  to  have  made  a 
profit.  If  his  well  ceases  to  produce 
meanwhile  or  is  destroyed  before  his 
investment  is  recovered,  he  is  sunk. 
And  while  nothing  is  so  certain  as  that 
a  well  will  cease  to  produce,  nothing  is 
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STRATEGIC  MEXICO 
The  chief  oit-produiing  districts  arc  .irnunil  Tam- 
pico.  ruxp;im,  and  Minalillan.  Apprt-hcnsion  umt 
thf  [vissibilily  of  inierfiTcncc  by  the  Mcxiiiin  Cmv- 
cmmi-nt  with  ihcse  indispcnsahle  oil  productTS  was 
nourished  hy  ihc  Govornmcni's  taking  nvcr  all  the 
'li-hiianie|>rc  K.iilroad  (from  Puirlo  Mi-xico  to 
S;ilin:i  Cruz)  and  the  railroad  from  Wra  Cruz  to 
th»-  City  of  Mexico 

Stop  those  supplies  or  (2)  unlimited  and 
semi-confiscatory  taxation  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  and 
their  allies.  Cerman  influence  is  at  work 
all  Ihe  time  hi  Mexico  City  to  britif;  about 
one  or  both  of  these  restrictive  measures. 
As  1  have  said  before,  no  German  or  Aus- 
trian cumpan\',  directly  or  indirectly, 
anti  no  suppl)'  for  the  Central  Powers, 
can  be  affected  by  this  restrictive  le^isla- 
tiiin.  In  fact,  no  imposts  of  any  kind  have 
btTn  created  or  inirreased  by  the  "(..lon- 
stitutional"  Government  which  affect  Ger- 
man interests  in  Mexico.  The  working 
unopposed  of  the  new  Constitution  does 
jertpardi/e  'lur  allies'  oil  supplies,  and 
the  needs  and  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  these  foreif^n-owned  prop- 
erties i^reatK'  increases  its  cost.  At  fir^t 
si;^ht  it  may  seem  hif;hly  impnjbabk* 
thai  the  .Mexican  Government,  just  ^et- 
tin^i  on  its  feel,  would  take  the  extreme 
step  of  confiscating;  British  or  .American 
oil  fields.  particularl\'  at  the  present  time, 
even  lhouj;h  it  has  the  "conslituiional" 
rif?lii  to  do  so.  But  it  lias  already 
esiablished  an  excellent  precedent  for 
sucli  action  by  sei/.inj;  and  operatinf^  the 
lirilish-owned  railroads  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  U'luianlepec  and  from  Vera  Ouz 
to  Mexico  ("Mv.  'Ihese  are  tlie  two 
strategic  railroads  in  Mexico,  and  per- 
sistvnt  German  influence  settled  the  in- 


decision of  the  Government  about  taking 
them  over. 

As  to  the  strike  threat,  I  had  a  good 
example  of  its  character  when  1  was  in 
Mexico  in  May.  The  recurrence  of  such 
strikes  threatens  our  allies'  supply  of  oil; 
it  also  threatens  to  plunge  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  into  renewed  diflicul- 
ties  or  open  rupture  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing probability  of  having  to  use 
United  States  forces  to  protect  American 
propert\'  and  life  which  the  constituted 
authorities  seem  powerless  to  protect. 

This  strike  at  1'ampico  be^an  with  a 
notice  to  the  managers  that  if  the  strikers' 
demands  were  not  met  w^ithin  twenty- 
four  hours  they  would  take  radical  meas- 
ures to  enforce  them.  The  managers 
appealed  through  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican consuls  to  the  Presidente  Municipal 
for  protection  to  their  properties,  but  at 
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One  iif  ih>'  (TiMU'st  prfhlucin^;  dislri^ts  in  ihf 
Mki'irlil  itnd,  biv.Hisi'  oil  is  in\:ilu:iMi*  in  the  (ip(Tjti''n 
of  IK'i'ifi.ind  in(iiiiri.-:ir)  and  airplanes,  ihe  conircoi 
a  dipUim.iiic  Mru(;(!lc  helwei-n  (.ierman  a||}«:n!&  jnJ 
Ihi"  l^jrr.m/.i  (nmTnment  nf  Mexico  on  one  sidf, 
ami  a  ioial  wM  Kovernment  and  us  and  uuralliri 
on  the  iillier.  I  lie  areji  in  black  reprcM-ni  tl:e 
holdings  <if  four  <i[  [tu-  princip.il  ciimpanii*s,  incl-iJ- 
injj  the  lluasu-ca  Petmleum  tj>mpany's  propenie* 
liie  enlire  »h.idt>l  area,  however,  n  ud-bcaring 


CBK.   CANOIDO   AtiUILAR 

Cowmorof  ibcSlAleuf  Vcrji  Cmf.wbMc  cxlodtoni  upon  ihc  native  oil  produccnofthrTjinptairtgian 
aoicd  ihrm  tv  fona  i  dcfeiuc  IciRuc  unilcr  Manuel  I'elaej  *.hkh  [iroicicts  ihc  Amcricut  otk)  Bnlish  cum* 
panic*  la  the  praduclwo  <A  ihit  vital  muniliua  at  wjr 


the  expiraliori  of  the  twcnly-four  hours 
the  striktts,  unopposed,  louk  pussession 
of  the  two  largest  refininK  plants  at  Tam- 
pico,  the  Atjuila  and  the  Pierce  works. 
They  drove  out  with  clubs  all  non-siriking 
employees,  both  American  and  Mexican, 
id  picketed  both  plants,  refusing  entry 
managers  and  employees.  Two  of  the 
anayers  who  tried  to  enter  were  thor- 
oughly beaten  up  and  sent  lo  the  hospiial. 
At  this  timL'  the  American  merchant 
ship  Mexicana  was  tied  up  to  the  Pierce 
Company's  wharf  and  her  captain  was 


the  t-nlirc  situation  in  the  hands 
mandcr  Powers  Symington,  captain  of 
the  U.  S.  cruiser  Tacoma  which,  with  two 
American  gunboats,  was  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  Panuco  Kivcr.  Captain  Syming- 
ton demanded  an  interview  and  gut  it. 
The  Jefc  de  Armas  sobered  up  when  he 
confronted  six  feet  two  of  irritated  naval 
officer  in  uniform  and  through  his  win- 
dows saw  that  the  H'htfUn^  arnl  Castint 
had  anchored  just  off  the  Pierce  Com- 
pany's  docks.  It  took  a  show  of  force 
and  some  very  simple  language  to  du  it. 
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IHAl     lb    A    ilKAl 

Thdc  ({.ouo-KtrTcl  ljink«  of  petroleum  in  Mcxko  contain  pirl  of  the  Efc  blood  of  thr  Allted  Rm  ihxt  to 
h«lpin){  throttle  (jermany:  ih«y  bold  fuel  ilwt  cannot  be  spired  by  the  w^inhips 

but  the  Jefe  rather  promptly  conceded 
to  an  impending  and  efficient  violence 
what  he  would  not  give  to  Mexican  and 
international  law  and  diplomatic  court- 
esy. The  plants  were  protected,  the 
riot  regained  normal  strike  proportions, 
and  was  eventually  settled  by  compro- 
mise without  further  disaster. 

Just  how  much  German  influence, 
money,  and  leadership  arc  involved  in 
these  Tampico,  Tuxpam,  and  Puerto  Mex- 
ico strikes  I  could  not  accurately  find 
out.  I  did,  howirvcT,  fiiwi  specific  proof 
of  German  interference  and  incitation 
the    [>articular    strike    at    Tampico 


fchorc  on  duty.  When  he  attempted  to 
I  aboard  his  ship  the  strikers  had  the 
^iTontery  to  stop  him  and  tell  him  he 
would  be  shot  if  he  tried  again.  The  civ- 
ilian authorities  took  no  action  except 
to  send  four  policemen  to  the  Pierce 
Refinery  with  orders  "  to  see  that  no  work 

•whatever  is  performed   in  the  plant," 
thus  lining  up  Mexican  local  authority 
with  the  strikers. 
^_     Failing  to  get  any  help  and  only  a  cyn- 
^hcal  attention  from  the  civil  branch  of  the 
Government,  both  consuls  tried  the  Jefc 
de    Armas    (commandant    of    the    local 
garrison),    lie  was  drunk  according  to 
his  daily  custom  and  neither  could  nor 
would  g;ivc  any  assistance.     In  this  hope- 
iesn  imoasse  our  comti\,  Mr.  Dawson,  put 


m 


which  I  have  just  described.  Two  or 
three  weeks  before  that  strike  was  de- 
clared the  stevedores  of  Tampico  were 


THE   OIL   ON    Mb    w  \y 
Loading  ihc  oil  into  unk  can  for  shipmcni 


I  inciting  the  other  guilds  and  unions, 
^ho5«  members  were  employed  by  Amcr- 
I  ican  and  British  oil  prcxlucers  and  refm- 
tehes,  to  strike  for  a  2;-per<cent.  raise  and 
a  seven-hour  day.  The  German  consul, 
Mr.  EvtTsbusch.  has  long  been  the  em- 
ployer and  patron  of  the  Tampico  steve- 
dores. During  the  strike,  money  in 
small  denominations  was  delivered  to  the 
strike  leaders,  who  distributed  itamong 
the  striking  workmen.  Presidente  Muni- 
cipal Morales  and  Jcfe  dc  Armas  Guerra 
have  continued  to  treat  Omsul  Evers- 
bu9ch  and  his  commercial  agency  with  a 
coosidL-raiion  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 

t accorded  our  own  consul.  Mr.  Dawson. 
But  il  is  only  in  this  way  of  encourage- 
ment and  maintenance  of  strikes,  or.  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  in  pressure 
exerted  on  the  central  Government, 
that  German  agents  can  seriously 
threaten  the  Mexican  oil  fii'tds. 
The  real  threat,  the  real  danger,  lies, 
then,  not  only  in  the  oil  fields  but  in  the 
possibility  of  German  intrigue  working 
on  Mexican  prejudice  to  force  a  break 
with  the  United  Slates  either  through  a 
strike  situation  or  as  a  result  of  further 
I  confiscatory  proceedings  b>'  the  Mexican 
^■Covcrnment.  Such  a  break  v.xjxi\d  be  for 
Cennany  a  much  greater  coup  than  the 


lO   THE    BRIMbH    NAVV 
to  rampico.  where  it  it  tnnsfcrred  to  oil  shipi 

crippling  of  the  oil  wells,  since  it  would 
draw  off  from  our  preparations  for  offen- 
sive and  defensive  war  against  Germany  a 
large  proportion  of  the  material  and  per- 
sonnel  available  during  ihe  next  and  most 
critical  year.  While  the  whole  nation  is 
focussing  its  attention  and  its  united 
efforts  on  the  European  arena  which  we 
have  now  entered  as  an  active  belligerent, 
we  must  never  forget  that  our  relations 
with  Mexico  essentially  and  immediately 
affect,  and  arc  a  part  of,  our  participation . 
in  the  great  world  struggle  for  libertyi 
and  justice,  p^l,  Uh~\  ^ 

And  let  il  be  distinctly  understood 
in  Mexico  that  the  United  Stales  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  at  this  time  view  the  arbi- 
trary measures  b>'  the  Mexican  Oovem- 
menl  directed  against  the  Tampicn  oil 
fields  as  other  than  a  deliberate  and  un- 
friendly act.  Whether  or  not  such  action 
be  premised  on  the  recent  Constitution, 
the  policy  of  the  Mexican  Government 
in  carrying  it  out  to  the  letter  at  this  lime 
must  be  construed,  whether  or  not  in- 
spired or  directed  by  German  influence, 
as  distinctly  in  favor  of  German  interests 
and  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  wiih  which  the 
United  States  is  now  allied. 


\ 
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A  WORD  TO 
WORLD'S  WORK"  READERS 

IN  THE  following  pages  is  printed  the  journal 
of  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Gibson,  written  when  he  was 
serving  as  the  Firs!  St'cretary  of  our  Legaiiun 
in  Brussels  during  this  war.  No  dipbmaiic  officer 
can  publish  such  things  without  the  consent  of  his 
Government,  and  it  has  been  the  almost  unbroken 
rule  of  diplomacy  from  its  origin  until  now  not  to 
allow  such  publication  until  the  events  described  are 
long  by  and  most  of  the  participants  dead.  But  this 
war  has  brought  a  new  era.  What  is  properly  known 
as  secret  diplomacy  is  doomed.  All  democratic 
governments  are  telling  their  people  more  than  ever 
before  of  their  foreign  affairs.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  particularly  has  this  idea, 
and  the  letters  that  follow  by  Mr.  Gibson  are  pub- 
lished with  the  approval  of  the  Slate  Dcparlmenl. 

As  a  sign  of  a  new  era  in  foreign  relations,  this 
journal  constitutes  a  notable  event — particularly 
since  it  contains  such  extraordinary  records  as  the 
relations  of  the  American  Legation  with  the  German 
Amiy  of  Occupation.  Mr.  Gibson's  visit  to  Ijouvain 
during  the  burning  of  the  city,  two  trips  through  the 
German  and  Belgian  lines  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp 
and  back,  and  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Belgium  at 
La  Panne. 

For  those  who  wish  to  know  accurately  of  the 
happenings  of  this  war  there  can  be  no  better  source 
than  the  reports  of  the  official  eye  witnesses  of  the 
L'nited  States  Government;  and  not  only  for  the 
present  time,  for  the  writers  of  future  history  must 
refer  to  such  documents  as  Mr.  Gibson's  as  its  foun- 
dational sources. 

Although  he  is  not  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  articles  by  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  of 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  come  into 
the  same  catej^ry,  for  Dr.  Kellogg  was.  like  Mr. 
Gibsr>n,  not  only  an  eye  witness,  but  a  principal 
participator  in  the  events  which  he  describes.  And 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  acquired  a 
status  more  nearly  like  a  Government  than  any  such 
institution  has  ever  done  before,  for  it  acted  almost 
as  an  independent  sovereignty  in  making  agreements 
with  England.  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

The  World's  Work  takes  particular  pleasure  in 
publishing  ihese  American  rea)rds  of  the  significant 
and  vital  affairs  with  which  American  diplomacy, 
official  and  unofficial,  has  had  to  do. 


A  JOURNAL   FROM   OUR    LEGATION 

IN  BHLGIUM 

HOW  KING  AND  COUNTRY  MET  THE  SHOCK 

The  King's  Speech  and  a  United  Country — The  German  Minister's  Ultimatum 

and  His  Prophecies — Caring  for  Alien  Fnemies — An 

Insulting  Offer  From  Germany 

BY 

HUGH  S.  GIBSON 

IFim  SccirUry  ot  tbc  Amnicaa  l.ctjl>an  U  Bn»Mlt.| 


BRUSSELS.  July  4,  1914.— After 
years  of  hard  work  and  revolu- 
.  lions  and  wars  and  rumors  uf 
I  war,  the  change  to  this  quiet 
post  has  been  most  welcome 
and  I  have  wallowed  in  the  luxury  of 
having  lime  to  play. 

For  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  looked 
furward  to  just  such  a  post  as  this  where 
nothing  ever  happens;  where  there  is 
no  earthly  chance  of  being  called  out  of 
bed  in  the  middk-  of  the  nt^hi  to  see  the 
human  race  brawling  over  its  differences. 


When  pounding  along  in  the  small  hours 
of  ihe  nighi.  ncariy  dead  wiih  fatigue. 
I  have  thought  that  I  should  like  to 
have  a  lung  assignment  to  just  such  a 
post  and  become  a  diplomatic  Lotos 
Eater.  And  at  first  it  was  Rreat  fun. 
That  phase  has  lasted  until  now.  when, 
after  a  thorough  rest,  the  longing  for 
something  more  active  has  begun  10  man- 
ifest itself.  So,  to-day,  I  sat  dovn  and 
wrote  to  the  Department  of  State  that 
while  I  greatly  appreciated  having  been 
sent  to  this  much  coveted  and  reposeful 


\\D    WHllLUt-K.    IS    UkUSSELS 
The  Atutticta  Muii^-i  u-uiig  jn  inlornul  addrcu  lu  gueit*  «l  ut  outdoor  hincheoa 
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post  I  was  ready  whenever  there  might 
be  need  of  my  services  to  go  where  there 
wa&  work  to  be  done. 

July  28,  1914. — Well,  the  roof  has 
fallen  in.  War  was  declared  this  after- 
noon by  Austria.  The  town  is  seething 
with  excitement  and  everybody  seems 


Ton 

An  advance  giiara  01  lounsr  r«u( 
arriving  from  France,  (ierman>, 
Switzerland,  and  a  lot  of  them  drup  in  fur 
advice  a^  to  whether  it  Is  safe  for  then 
to  go  to  various  places  in  Kurope.  Mt»l 
of  ihcm  seem  to  feel  that  wc  have  ju- 
thnritaiive  mformalion  as  In  what  the 
next  few  days  arc  to  bring  forth,  and  r^ 


CHILDREN    IN    BRUSStLS   WHEN    THb    WAK    BEGAN 

"July  vMh — No  line  on  ihc  (utUH  yet.     I(ru»cls  is  beginning  to  look  warlike.     Iroops  are  t>cf[iniM| 

to  appear.    The  railroad  tuiiont  have  been  KtupicJ  anil  tbt:  Itoy  Stouts  arc  swarming  over  the  uwii" 


to  realize  how  near  they  are  to  the  big 
stage.  Three  classes  of  reserves  have 
already  been  called  to  Ihe  colors  to  defend 
Belgian  nculraliiy,  if  need  be.  A  general 
mobilization  is  prepared  and  may  be  de- 
clared at  anytime.  The  Bourse  has  been 
closed  to  prevent  too  much  play  on  the 
situation  and  to  let  things  steady  them- 
selves. In  every  other  way  the  hatches 
have  been  battened  down  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  heavy  weather. 

lo-night  the  streets  are  crowded  and 
demonstrations  for  and  against  war  are 
being  held.  The  Socialists  have  Juar^s. 
their  French  leader,  up  from  Paris  and 
he  is  haranguing  an  anti-war  demon- 
stration in  the  Grande  Place,  where  a 
tremendous  crowd  has  collected. 


sent  the  fad  that  we  are  too  disobliginf 
to  tell  them  the  inside  news.     A  ddu^ 
of  this  sort  would  be  easier  for  a  full-, 
sized  Embassy  to  grapple  with,  but 
Belgium  is  one  of  those  places    "whcft' 
nothing  ever  happens"  wc  have  the  small- 
est possible  organization,  consisting,  ntii 
pe.ice  basis,  of  the  .Minister  and  mysctfj 
with  one  clerk.    We  shall  have  sot 
to  build  up  an  emergency  force  to 
(he  situation. 

I'm  off  to  scout  for  some  of  that  amt 
news  that  1  would  give  a  good  deaJ 
possess. 

July  3oih. — No  line  on  the  future  yei. 
Brussels  is  beginning  to  look  warlike 
Troops  are  beginning  to  appear.    The. 
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havT  bct:n  occupied  and 
lis  are  swarming  over 
I  as  busy  as  bird  dogs.  A  week 
%  was  hardly  a  tourist  in  Bru»- 
ow  the  Ifgalinn  hall  is  filled 
tm  and  they  all  demand  precise 
tion  zs  to  what  is  goin^  to  happen 
1  where  ihcy  can  go  with  a  guar- 


cery  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  and  found 
that  Omer.  our  good  messenger,  had  been 
summoned  lo  the  colors,  lie  had  gone, 
of  course,  and  had  left  a  note  for  me  to 
announce  the  fact.  He  had  been  ill 
and  could  perfectly  well  have  been  ex- 
empted. 1  he  other  day  when  we  had 
discussed  the  matter  I  had  luld  him  that 


si.     I 


THt   L<1  lot.    RUi.I.Mi-M    <tl-    URtSSLLS 

iluldc  rc^mcnt  of  Itie  Bctgijn  caprlal.  which  went  into  the  war  u  a  body  ami  |a«c  a  good 

accuuni  of  iiKlf 


Mn  the  Legation  Ihal  they  will 
into  trouble. 

iay,  August  ist.— Last  night 
%vmt  honw  at  about  midnight 
the  police  going  about  with  the 
Vr  mobilization,  ringing  the  door 
d  summoning  the  men  to  the 
There  was  no  time  to  tarry,  but 
m  tumbled  out  of  bed,  into  his 
and  hurncrd  away  to  his  regi- 
Two  of  my  neighbors  wvrc  routed 
He  after  midnight  and  got  away 
be  hour.  There  was  a  good  deal 
Ing  and  handshaking  and  fare- 
and  it  was  not  the  sort  of  thing 
)te  restful  sleep. 
Doming  I  got  down  to  the  chan- 


there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
him  off.  He  showed  no  enthusiasm,  bow- 
ever,  and  merely  remarked,  without 
heroics,  that  "it  was  up  to  him." 

(jjlonci  Falls.  7th  Regiment,  of  the 
National  Guard  of  New  York,  came  in. 
haWng  been  sent  back  from  the  frontier. 
He  had  the  pleasure  of  standing  all  the 
way.  as  the  trains  were  packed. 

Millard  Shalcr.  the  American  mining 
engineer,  who  has  just  come  back  from  the 
Congo,  came  in  with  his  amusing  Belgian 
friend  who  had  been  telling  us  for  weeks 
about  the  wonderful  new  car  in  which  he 
was  investing.  This  time  became  around 
to  let  me  have  a  look  at  it.  having  been 
advised  that  the  car  was  requisitioned 
and  due  to  be  taken  over  to-day. 


IMt       GARDE   CiVigUi: 
"It  b  a  ion  of  local  guard  madt-  up  of  people  who  have  not  been  callnj  foraciivr  miiiury  wniet 
but  Wrho  have  votunlerrril  (or  local  dcfrniK.  .  They  rrjiacc  in  a  Iradilianal  uniform  whica  I 

Ibiogbul  mariul  in  appcA»n»  and  tccmi  toaReci  ihcir  funny  bone  ai  it  docs  mine" 


already  hard  at  it.  He  had  been  routed 
out  of  bed  and  had  nul  had  time  lo  bathe 
or  shave.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
that  it  was  a  Sunday— nearly  twice  as 
many  callers  as  yesterday  and  they 
were  more  exacting. 

Mrs.  T  —  A—  B — came  in  airily  and 
announced  that  she  had  started  from 
Paris  yesterday  on  a  motor  lour  through 
France  and  Belsium.  Having  got  this 
far,  some  rude  person  bad  told  her  that 
her  motor  might  be  seized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  military  purposes  and  that 
an  order  had  been  promulgated  forbid- 
ding any  one  to  take  cars  out  of  the 
country.  She  came  around  confidently 
jg||ne  us  assure  her  that  this  was  a 


The  story  is  around  town  This  afte^^ 
noon  that  the  Germans  have  already] 
crossed  tht  frontier  wHthout  the  formality  [ 
of  a  declaration  of  war — but  that  rcnutiu 
to  be  seen.  Brussels  was  put  under 
martial  law  last  night  and  is  now  po-J 
trolled  by  grenadien;  and  lancers. 

The    nuwicy    situation    is    bad.    AM! 
small  change  has  disappeared  in  the  gen-l 
eral  panic  and  none  d[  it  has  dared  sbov 
its  head  during  the  last  few  days.     The 
next  thing  done  by  panicky  [Kopte  «'as 
to  pass  round  word  that  the  Govemmeol 
bank  notes  were  no  gcxKl  and  would  nd 
be  honored.    Lots  of  shops  are  refusiof., 
to  accept  bank  notes  and  few  places  canf 
make  any  change.    The  police  are  Uatd] 
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the  banks  kwpin^  pttjpli'  in 
)ple  in  general  are  frantic  with 
Ire  trampling  each  other  in  the 
n  money  out  of  the  banks  before 

that  probably  will  not  come, 
the  travelers  who  came  here 
lets  bulginiLi  with  express  checks 

notes  arc  unable  to  jjct  a  cent 


I  he  world  as  we  still  speak  to  is  getting 
very  diflicult  on  account  of  mnbilizatiiins. 
This  morning's  Paris  papers  have  not 
come  in  this  evening  and  there  are  no 
promises  as  to  when  we  shall  see  them. 
The  news  in  the  local  papers  is  scarce  and 
doubtful.  I  hope  for  a  word  from  Paris. 
Word  has  just  come  in  that  the  Gov- 


\    i.l  iMl'VKI^i  l\     i\     U  1Kb     i-M  AM-il-tMtN  IS 


IRC  ni;idc  by  minoJ  Kiltlicrt  whose  experience  uu^l  (hem  wlut  pT4t:t)ail  defense  requirrd. 
he  picture  on  the  lacing  page  was  buill  by  the  Garde  Civtque  ol  brusscis  at  the  beginning  of 
Iw  bofM  of  micrfering  with  (he  German  advann 


oney.  and  nobody  shows  any 
n  over  American  paper.  I 
Bw  bank  notes  left,  and  this 
fhen  I  went  into  a  restaurant  I 
fonized  ever  since  my  arrival 
initer  refused  m  change  a  note 
Bd  t  finally  had  to  leave  it  and 
it  against  future  meals  io  be 
ft.  We  may  have  our  troubles 
small  store  is  gone,  but  prob* 
•dtuation  will  improve  and  I 
luforry.  And  some  of  our  com- 
lon't  understand  why  the  Lega- 
noi  have  a  cellar  full  of  hard 
finance  them  throu^  their 


itkm   with    such    parts  of 


cmment  has  seized  the  supplies  t>f  bread, 
rice,  and  beans  and  will  fix  prices  for  the 
present.  That  is  a  sensible  and  steady- 
ing thing  and  should  have  a  good  effect. 
On  the  way  back  from  the  Legation 
this  evening  I  saw  Von  Below,  the  German 
Minister,  driving  home  from  the  Foreign 
Office  to  his  Legation.  He  passed  close 
to  me.  and  I  saw  that  the  perspiration 
was  standing  out  on  his  forehead.  He  held 
his  hat  in  his  hand  and  puffed  at  a  cigar- 
ette like  a  mechanical  toy.  blowing  out 
jerky  clouds  of  smoke.  I  le  looked  neither 
to  left  nor  right  and  failed  to  give  me  his 
usual  ceremonious  bow.  lie  b  evi- 
dently not  at  ease  about  the  situation, 
although  he  continues  to  figure  in  the 


newspapers  as  staling  that  all  is  well, 
that  Germany  has  no  intention  of  setting 
foot  on  Belgian  soil,  and  that  all  Belgium 
has  to  do  is  to  keep  calm. 

August  }.  1914- — According  to  the 
news  which  was  given  me  when  I  got  out 
of  bed  this  morning,  the  German  Minister 
last  night  presented 
to  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment an  ultima- 
tum demanding  the 
right  losend  German 
troops  across  Bel- 
gium to  attack 
France.  He  was  evi- 
dently returning 
from  this  pleasant 
duty  when  I  saw  him 
last  night,  for  the 
ultimatum  seems  to 
have  been  presented 
at  seven  o'clock. 
The  King  presided 
over  a  Cabinet 
Council  which  sat  all 
night,  and  when  the 
twelve  hours  given 
by  the  ultimatum 
had  expired  at  seven 
this  morning  a  Hat 
refusal  was  sent  t<> 
the  German  Lcgn- 
lion.  Arrangements 
were  got  under  way 
as  the  Council  sat  to 
defend  the  frontiers 
of  the  country 
against  aggression. 
During  the  night  the 
garrison  left  the 
town  and  the  Garde  Civique  came  on 
duty  to  police  the  town. 

The  French  Minister  came  in  this 
morning  and  asked  us  whether  we  would 
lake  over  the  protection  of  French  inter- 
ests in  case  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Brus- 
sels. That,  of  course,  will  require  per- 
mission from  Washington,  which  will  he 
asked  fnr  without  delay. 

The  inllux  of  callers  was  greater  lonlay 

than  at  any  time  so  far.  and  we  were 

swamptnl.     Miss  L canic  in 


M.  VANDtRVtLDL.  1HE  OtLCIAN  SOCI.ALIST 

(right) 

"M.  Bmqucvillc  said:  'In  otdtt  in  cmphaniie  The 
union  of  jII  factions.  I^is  Majniy  the  Kinn  h.^*  jntl 
>ign«<J  a  d«cr«c  appwnting  Monsieur  \'jn<l«rv(.-ld« 
ai  B  Minisirr  of  Siaie '  .  .  .  .M.  Vandcr- 
v^Uc's  rcplv  wai  merely  »  shoul  above  the  roar  ol 
appbuK:  'I  acMpl'*' 


anil  worked  like  a  Trojan  taking  (as 
applications  and  cheering  up  the 
men  who  wanted  to  be  told  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  not  kill  them  even  when  Ihr. 
got  to  Brussels.  She  is  a  CKxlsend  t.i  ir 
Monsieur  de  Leval.  the  Belgian  livyr 
who  for  ten  years  has  been  the  Icpi' 
counselor  of  the  Legation,  came  in  ml 
brought  some  puJ 
clerk]s  with  him.  )k 
also  hung  up  bUhit 
and  went  to  work, 
nuking  all  sons  d 
calls  at  the  Forripi 
Office,  seeing  caHkn, 
and  going  about  I0 
the  different  Lcp* 
tions.  Granvillt 
Fortcscue    came  n 

iTum  lAleri  '-    ^-  '  ' 

shctuld  ha\ 

to  work  but  UlMk 

h.id  plans  of  bovbc 

and  has  decided  k- 

bidssom    forlhv 

war    CO 

l)c  is  all  for  ^i 

Inthe'fronf'tf 

Just  10  see 
unuld  h.' 
went  toth«. 
aflerlunchand 
to  be  put  thrott|bj 
the  Embassy  at 
don.  To  my 
I  grit  iht  c 
in  a  few  min 
had  a  talk 
[the  Second 
taryl.  The  Ca 
had  been  sit  tmg 
eleven  t  his  morning  hut  had  announ^ 
decision.  I  telephoned  him  again 
evening  and  got  the  same  repl>-,  W 
said  that  they  had  several  hundred  ptnfk 
in  the  chancery  and  were  prep^ihng 
a  heavy  blow. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  make   out  tNr^ 
Germans  have  sent  patrols  into  Bdipai 
territory,  hut  there  have  been  no  actnil 
operatwns  so  far.    All  day  long  we  tat 
been   getting  stories  to  the   effect   t 
there  has  been  a  battle  at  Vis£  and  1 
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fifteen  hundred  Belgians  have  been  killed : 
later  it  w^s  stated  that  they  had  driven 
the  Germans  back  with  heavy  tosses. 
The  net  re'iuli  is  that  at  the  end  nf  the 
day  we  know  little  more  than  we  did  thi^ 
morning. 

Parliament  is  summoned  to  meet  in 
special  session  to-morrow  morning  lo 
hear  what  the  King  has  to  say  about  the 
Cwman  ultimatum.  It  will  be  an  in- 
teresting sight.  Pariiament  has  lon^ 
been  rent  with  most  bitter  facitunal  quat- 
reis.  but  1  hear  that  these  arc  to  be 
forg/itttn  and  that  all  parties,  Socialists 
included,  are  to  rally  round  the  Throne 
in  a  great  demonstration  of  loyalty. 

Ihe  regular  trt»oj>s  have  been  with- 
drawn from  this  part  of  the  country  and 


OMiR 
"ThM  mnrnmiE  I  ignt  (ln«n  (o  >br  chancery  at  a 

qi  <  nitfct,  jnti  f'lunil  \hi\  Ontci.  iwr  kowJ 

n  njj    brtn    ummoncil    lo    th«    oilocv. 

Ill  »•••■  K'->-'  hr  hjil  f<rm  ill  .iixli^uM  firt- 

fccUy  «>«ll  hdvr  i^crn  cxL-intMnJ  .  .  .  jnJ 
had  mtnlv  Rnarkoi,  wiihout  heroicj,  (h.il  'il  wa& 
upioklm'" 
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A  pile  of  wupons  droftpn)  by  ihc  i'unSc  Oviquc 
jltiT  rciistJnce  to  the  tnvAding  Gcrmant  became 
impaHibtc 

despatched  to  the  front,  leaving  the 
policing  of  the  capital  to  the  Garde 
Civiquc.  who  are  patrolling  Ihe  streets, 
to  examine  the  papers  of  everv'body  who 
moves  about,  Ihe  Garde  Civique  is  a 
sort  of  local  guard  made  up  of  people  who 
have  not  been  called  for  active  military 
service  but  who  have  volunteered  for 
|i>cal  defense.  Thev  are  from  every  class 
-  -lawyers  and  butchers  and  bakers  and 
dentists  and  university  prtrfessors.  They 
have,  of  coursi*.  had  little  training  for 
this  sort  of  work  and  have  had  only  ele- 
mentary orders  to  guide  them.  These 
they  carry  out  to  Ihe  letter.  I  here  are 
detachments  of  them  at  all  sorts  r»f  stra- 
tegic points  in  the  city  where  they  hold 
up  passing  vehicles  to  .see  who  is  inside. 
I  have  been  slf>ppcd  by  them  gwidness 
knows  how  many  limes  this  day.  They 
hold  up  the  car,  took  inside,  apologize, 
and  explain  good-naturedly  that  they 
are  ubligeti  to  bother  me.  a'iking  who  I 
am,  and  after  I  have  satislled  them  with 
papers  that  any  well-equipped  spy  would 
be  ashamed  <»f,  they  let  me  go  on  with 
more  apologies.     They  rejoice  in  a  tradi- 
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The  World's  Work 


BURGOMASTER  MAX  S  SIGNATURE 
One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  the  heroic  mayor  of 
Brussels,  before  the  German  occupation  of  the  pity, 
was  to  sign  this  letter  commending  Mr.  Gibson  to 
the  good  offices  of  all  Belgians.  The  burgo- 
master is  at  present  imprisoned  by  the  Germans  for 
his  resistance  to.theic  exactions 

tional  uniform  which  is  anything  but 
martial  in  appearance  and  seems  to 
affect  their  funny  bone  as  it  does  mine. 

August  5th. — Yesterday  morning  we 
got  about  early  and  made  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  to  hear  the  King's  speech. 
The  Minister  and  I  walked  over  together 
and  met  a  few  straggling  colleagues 
headed  in  the  same  direction.  Most  of 
them  had  got  there  ahead  of  us  and  the 
galleries  were  all  jammed.  The  Rue 
Royale  from  the  Palace  around  the  park 
to  the  Parliament  building  was  packed 
with  people,  held  in  check  by  the  Garde 
Civique.  There  was  a  buzz  as  of  a 
thousand  bees  and  every  face  was  ablaze 
— the  look  of  a  people  who  have  been 
trampled  on  for  hundreds  of  years  and 
have  not  learned  to  submit. 

When  I  saw  how  crowded  the  galleries 
were  I  thought  I  would  not  push,  so  re- 
signed myself  to  missing  the  speech  and 
went  out  on  to  a  balcony  with  Webber, 
of  the  British  Legation,  to  see  the  arrival 
<^  the  King  and  Queen,    W«  had  the 


balcony  to  ourselves,  as  everyBodjr  dbr 
was  inside  fighting  for  a  place  in  the  ga^  ; 
leries  to  hear  the  speech. 

When  the  King  and  Queen  finally 
left  the  Palace  we  knew  it  from  a  roar 
of  cheering  that  came  surging  across  the 
Park.  The  little  procession  came  akmg 
at  a  smart  trot,  and  although  it  was  hid- 
den from  us  by  the  trees  we  could  fellow 
its  progress  by  the  steadily  advancing 
roar  of  the  mob.  When  they  turned 
.from  the  Rue  Royale  into  the  Ruede  b 
Loi  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  Parliament 
buildings  took  up  the  cheering  in  a  way 
to  make  the  windows  rattle. 

First  came  the  staff  of  the  King  and 
members  of  his  household.  Then  the 
Queen,  accompanied  by  the  royal  chil-  :, 
dren  in  an  open  daumont.  The  cheering 
for  the  Queen  was  futl-throated  and  with 
no  sign  of  doubt  because  of  her  Bavarian 
birth  and  upbringing — she  is  looked  on  as 
a  Belgian  Queen  and  nothing  else. 

After  the  Queen  came  a  carriage  or  two 
with  members  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
Court.  Finally  the  King  on  horsdnck. 
He  was  in  the  field  uniform  of  a  lieotee- 
ant  general,  with  no  decorations  and 
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MR.    GIB^N  S   PASSPORT 

The  credentials  ^v^n  him  by  the  B^giui  ib||' 
tary  authorities  which  .oiabted  him  to  pass  tluw^ 
the  Bel^an  armicf  on  1&  diplomatic  wod( 
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none  of  the  ceremonial  trappings  usual 
on  such  occasions  as  a  speech  from  the 
Throne.  He  was  followed  by  a  few  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  who  also  looked  as  though 
they  were  meant  more  for  business  than 
for  dress  parade. 

As  the  King  drew  rein  and  dismounted, 
the  cheering  burst  forth  with  twice  its 
former  volume,  and  in  a  frantic  demon- 
stration of  loyalty  hats  and  sticks  were 
thrown  into  the  air.  Two  bands  played 
on  manfully,  but  we  could  hear  only 
an  occasional  discord. 

Just  as  the  King  started  into  the  build- 
ing an  usher  came  out,  touched  me  oh  the 
arm,  and  said  something,  beckoning  mc 
to  come  inside.  One  of  the  galleries 
had  been  locked  by  mistake  but  had  now 
been  opened,  and  Webber  and  I  were  re- 
warded for  our  modesty  by  being  given 
the  whole  thing  to  ourselves.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  Bolivian  Charg^  came  in 
and  joined  us.  Our  places  were  not  ten 
feet  from  the  Throne  and  we  could  not 
have  been  better  placed. 

The  Queen  came  in  quietlj'  from  one 
side  and  took  a  throne  to  the  left  of  the 
tribune  after  acknowledging  a  roaring 
welcome  from  the  members  of  the  two 
Mouses.  When  the  cheering  had  sub- 
sided, the  King  walked  in  alone  from  the 
right,  bowed  gravely  to  the  assembly,  and 
walked  quickly  to  the  dais  above  and 
behind  the  tribune.  With  a  businesslike 
gesture  he  tossed  his  cap  on  to  the  ledge 
before  him  and  threw  his  white  cotton 
gloves  into  it — then  drew  out  his  speech 
and  read  it.  At  first  his  voice  was  not 
very  steady,  but  he  soon  controlled  it 
and  read  the  speech  to  the  end  in  a  voice 
that  was  vibrating  with  emotion  but  with- 
out any  oratory  or  heroics.  He  went 
straight  to  the  vital  need  for  union  be- 
tween all  factions  and  all  parties,  be- 
tween the  French.  Flemish,  and  Walloon 
races,  between  Catholics,  Liberals,  and 
Socialists,  in  a  determined  resistance  to 
the  attack  upon  Belgian  independence. 
The  House  could  contain  itself  for  only 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  as  every 
point  was  driven  home  they  burst  into 
frantic  cheering.  When  the  King,  ad- 
dressing himself  directly  to  the  members 
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of  Parliament,  said:  "Are  you  deter- 
mined at  any  cost  to  maintain  the  sacred 
heritage  of  our  ancestors?"  the  whole 
Chamber  burst  into  a  roar  and  from  the 
Socialist  side  came  cries  of,  "At  any 
cost,  by  death  if  need  be." 

It  was  simple  and  to  the  point — a 
manly  speech — and  as  he  delivered  it  he 
was  a  kingly  figure,  facing  for  the  sake 
of  honor  what  he  knew  to  be  the  gravest 
danger  that  could  ever  come  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  people.  When  he  had  finished 
he  bowed  to  the  Queen,  then  to  the  Par- 
liament, and  then  walketl  quickly  out  of 
the  room  while  the  assembly  roared 
again.  The  Senators  and  Deputies 
swarmed  about  the  King  on  his  way  out, 
cheering  and  trying  to  shake  him  by  the 
hand — and  none  were  more  at  pains  to 
voice  their  devotion  than  the  Socialists. 

After  he  had  gone  the  Queen  rose, 
bowed  shyly  to  the  assembly,  and  with- 
drew with  the  royal  children.  She  was 
given  a  rousing  ovation  as  everybody 
realized  the  ditriculty  of  her  positii)n  and 
was  doubly  anxious  to  show  her  all  their 
confidence  and  affection.  The  whole 
occasion  was  moving,  but  when  the  little 
Queen  acknowledged  the  ovation  so 
shyly  and  so  sadly  and  withdrew,  the 
tears  were  pretty  near  the  surface — my 
surface,  at  any  rate. 

For  several  minutes  after  the  Queen 
withdrew  the  cheering  continued.  Sud- 
denlj'  a  tense  silence  fell  upon  the  room. 
M.  de  Hroqueville.  the  Prime  Minister, 
had  mounted  the  tribune  and  stixxl  wait- 
ing for  attention.  1  le  was  clearly  under 
great  stress  of  emotion,  and  as  the  1  louse 
settled  itself  to  hear  him  he  brushed  away 
the  tears  that  had  started  to  his  eyes. 
1  le  began  in  a  very  direct  way  by  sa_\'ing 
that  he  would  limit  himself  to  reading  a 
few  dixuments  and  hopeii  that,  after 
hearing  them,  the  House  would  consider 
the  Government  w(>rtli\'  of  the  confidence 
that  had  been  reposed  in  it  and  that  im- 
mediate action  would  be  taken  upon  mat- 
ters of  urgent  importance.  1  le  first  read 
the  German  ultimatum,  which  was  re- 
ceived quietly  but  with  indignation  and 
anger  which  was  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressed.   \VitKo\il  commtwXx^ijjViv^Vi^^ 
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German  note,  lie  Then  read  the  reply 
which  had  been  handed  to  ihe  German 
Minister.  This  was  followed  by  a  final 
note  delivered  by  the  German  Minister 
this  morning,  stating  that  "in  view  of  Ihe 
refusal  of  the  Kin^  to  accede  to  the  well 
tncentioned  proposals  of  Ihe  Emperor, 
Ihe  Imperial  Government  greatly  to 
its  ret;rcl  was  obliged  to  carry  out  by 
force  of  arms  the  measures  indispensable 
to  its  security."  After  reading  these 
documents  he  made  a  short  and  ringing 
speech  full  of  (ire  which  was  repeatedly 
interrupted  by  cheers.  When  lie  came 
down  from  the  tribune  he  was  surrounded 
by  cheering  Senators  and  Deputies  strug- 
gling to  shake  his  hand  and  express  their 
approval  of  his  sjwech.  Even  the  Social- 
ists who  have  fought  him  for  years  rose 
lo  the  occasion  and  vied  with  their  col- 
leagues in  their  demonstrations  of  enthu- 
siasm. M.  de  Broqueville  row  again  and 
said:  "In  the  present  crisis  we  have  re- 
:  ceived  from  the  exposition  a  whole- 
hearted support;  they  have  rallied  loour 
side  in  the  most  impressive  way  in  pre- 
paring; the  reply  to  (lermany.  In  order 
to  emphasize  this  union  of  all  factions. 
His  Majesty,  the  King,  has  just  signed  a 
decree  appointing  Monsieur  Vander- 
vclde  (the  leader  of  the  5*x:ialist  Party) 
as  a  Minister  of  State."  This  announce- 
ment was  grt-eted  by  roars  <rf  applause 
from  all  parts  of  the  House,  and  Van- 
dervelde  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  Ministers  and  Deputies  anxious  to 
congratulate  him.  IMs  reply  lo  the 
Prime  Minister's  speech  was  merely  a 
shout  above  the  roar  of  applause:  "  I 
accept." 

As  we  came  out,  some  of  Ihe  colleagues 
were  gathered  about  debating  whether 
they  should  go  over  to  the  Palace  and 
ask  to  take  leave  of  ihe  King,  They 
were  saved  that  labor,  however,  for  The 
King  had  stepped  into  a  motor  and  was 
already  speeding  to  the  General  Mead- 
quarters,  which  has  been  set  up  nobody 
knows  whea*.  Thai  looks  like  business. 
When  I  got  back  To  the  Legation  I 
^^  found  Von  Stumm.  Counselor  of  the 
^1  German  Legation,  with  the  news  that 
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must  leave  at  once.  He  had  conie  i 
ask  that  the  American  Minister  takeover 
the  care  of  the  German  legation  and  the 
protection  of  Ihe  German  subjects  wIk> 
had  not  >\'t  left  the  country,  1  said  that 
we  couid  not  undertake  anything  uf  that 
sort  without  auThority  from  Washington 
and  got  the  Minister  to  telegraph  for  ii 
whvn  he  came  in  from  some  hurned  visits 
he  had  made  in  search  of  news. 

While  we  were  snatching  some  lunch. 
Von  S.  canw  back  with  the  German  Mirn 
ister.  Von  Below,  and  said  ihal  vjme 
provisional  arrangement  must  be  made 
at  once,  as  the  staff  of  the  Legatifwi  wrtuld 
have  to  leave  for  the  Dutch  frontier  in 
t  he  cou  rse  of  t  he  a  f tc  moon ,  Ion  g  before  wt 
could  hope  for  an  answer  fn>m  Washing- 
ton. We  did  not  like  the  idea  of  doing 
that  sort  of  thing  without  the  knowledge 
of  Washington,  but  finally  agreed  lo  ac- 
cept the  charge  provisionally  on  g^ound^ 
of  humanity  until  such  time  as  we  should 
receive  speciric  instructions  as  to  who  M 
would  be  defmitely  entrusted  with  the' 
protection  of  German  interests.  In  case 
of  need  we  shall  be  asked  to  take  over 
certain  <)ther  I-egations  and  shall  have 
our  hands  more  than  full.  fl 

At  five  o'clock  we  wont  over  to  the 
German  legation,  which  we  found  sur- 
rounded by  a  heavy  det.ichmcni  of 
Gardes  Civiques  as  a  measure  of  pnitoc-j 
tkm  against  violence.  We  drew  up. 
signed,  and  sealed  a  pmirtcol  accepting.] 
what  is  known  as  La  garde  dcs  deft  et\ 
des  iiftiux  until  such  Time  as  definite 
arrangements  might  be  made,  The  Min- 
ister and  Von  Stumm  were  nearly  un- 
strung.' They  had  been  under  a  grpai 
strain  for  some  days  and  were  making  no 
effort  to  get  their  belongings  together  l«i  M 
take  them  away.  They  sal  on  Ihe  edge  " 
of  their  chairs,  mopped  their  bro^s,  and 
smoked  cigarettes  as  fast  as  they  could 
light  one  from  another.  I  was  yivcn  a 
lot  of  final  iiistruciions  about  things  lo  he 
done — and  all  with  tlie  statement  ihit 
they  should  be  done  at  once  as  the  Ger- 
man army  would  doubtless  be  in  Brusseb 
in  three  days.  While  we  were  talking, 
the  chancellor  of  the  legation, 
Grabowsky.  a  typical  white-haired 
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man  functionary,  was  pottering  about 
with  sealing  wax  and  strips  of  paper, 
sealing  the  archives  and  answering  ques- 
tions in  a  deliberate  and  perfectly  calm 
way.  It  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  scene 
in  a  play.  The  shaded  room,  the  two 
nervous  diplomats  registering  anxiety 
and  strain,  the  old  functionary  who  was 
to  stay  behind  to  guard  the  archives  and 
refused  to  be  moved  from  his  calm  by  the 
approaching  cataclysm.  It  seemed  al- 
together unreal,  and  I  had  to  keep  bring- 
ing myself  back  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  too  true  and  too 
serious. 

They  were  very  ominous  about  what 
an  invasion  means  to  this  country  and 
kept  referring  to  the  army  as  a  steam 
roller  that  will  leave  nothing  standing 
in  its  path.  Stumm  kept  repeating: 
"Oh,  the  poor  fools!  Why  don't  they 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  steam  roller. 
We  don't  want  to  hurt  them  but  if  they 
stand  in  our  way  they  will  be  ground  into 
the  dirt.     Oh,  the  poor  fools!" 

The  Government  had  a  special  train 
ready  for  the  German  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  who  were  to  leave,  and 
they  got  away  about  seven.  Now,  thank 
goodness,  they  are  safely  in  Holland  and 
speeding  back  to  their  own  country. 

Before  leaving.  Von  Below  gave  out 
word  that  we  would  look  after  German  in- 
terests and  consequently  we  have  been 
deluged  with  frightened  people  ever  since. 

All  the  Germans  who  have  remained 
here  seem  to  be  paralyzed  with  fright 
and  have  for  the  most  part  taken  refuge 
in  convents,  schools,  etc.  There  are 
several  hundreds  of  them  in  the  German 
Consulate-General,  which  has  been  pro- 
visioned as  for  a  siege.  Popular  feel- 
ing is,  of  course,  running  high  against 
them,  and  there  may  be  incidents,  but 
so  far  nothing  has  happened  to  justify 
the  panic. 

This  morning  a  Belgian  priest,  the 
Abb£  Upmans,  came  in  to  say  that  he 
had  several  hundred  Germans  under  his 
care  and  wanted  some  provision  made  for 
getting  them  away  before  the  situation 
got  any  worse.  After  talking  the  matter 
over  with  the  Minister  and  getting  his 


instructions  I  took  the  Abbe  in  tow,  and 
with  Monsieur  de  Leva!  went  to  the 
Foreign  Office  to  see  about  getting  a 
special  train  to  get  these  people  across 
the  border  into  Holland  and  thence 
to  Germany. 

We  plan  to  start  the  train  on  Friday 
morning  at  four  o'clock  so  as  to  get  these 
people  through  the  streets  when  there  are 
few  others  about.  We  are  sending  out 
word  that  all  Germans  who  wish  to  leave 
should  put  in  an  appearance  by  that 
time,  and  it  looks  as  though  we  should 
have  from  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand 
to  provide  for.  It  will  be  a  great  relief 
to  get  them  off,  and  1  hold  my  breath 
until  the  train  is  safely  under  way. 

This  afternoon  as  the  Minister  and  1 
were  going  over  to  call  on  the  British 
Minister,  we  passed  the  King  and  his 
staff  heading  out  the  Rue  de  la  Loi  for 
the  front. 

Several  times  to-day  1  have  talked 
over  the  telephone  with  the  Embassy 
in  London.  They  seem  to  be  as  strong 
on  rumors  as  we  are  here.  One  rumor  is 
that  the  British  flagship  and  another  big 
warship  have  been  sunk  by  German 
mines;  another  to  the  effect  that  five 
German  ships  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  French  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Algeria; 
etc.,  etc. 

The  Red  Cross  is  hard  at  work  getting 
ready  to  handle  the  wounded,  and  every- 
body is  doing  something.  Nearly  every- 
body with  a  big  house  has  fitted  it  in 
whole  or  in  part  as  a  hospital.  Others 
are  rolling  bandages  and  preparing  all 
sorts  of  supplies. 

There  is  talk  already  of  moving  the 
Court  and  the  Government  to  Antwerp 
to  take  refuge  behind  the  fortifications. 
When  the  Germans  advance  beyond  Liege 
the  Government  will,  of  course,  have  to 
go,  and  the  diplomatic  corps  may  follow. 
It  would  be  a  nuisance  for  us,  and  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  avoid  it. 

Germans  here  are  having  an  unhappy 
time,  and  1  shall  be  happier  when  they  are 
across  the  border.  Nothing  much  seems 
to  have  happened  to  them  beyond  having 
a  few  shops  wrecked  in  Antwerp  and  one 
or  two  people  beaten  up  in  Brussels.    One 
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case  that  came  to  my  Knowledge  was  an 
outraged  man  who  had  been  roughly 
handled  and  could  not  understand  why. 
AH  he  had  done  was  to  stand  in  front  of  a 
cafe  where  the  little  tables  are  on  the  side- 
walk and  remark:  "Talk  all  the  French 
you  can.  You'll  soon  have  to  talk 
German." 

August  6th. — This  morning  when  ! 
came  into  the  Legation  I  found  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  in  top  hat  and  frock  coat 
waiting  to  sec  somebody.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  report  that  a  wireless  station 
had  been  established  on  top  of  the  Ger- 
man Le>!ation  and  was  being  run  by  the 
people  who  were  left  in  the  building. 
He  came  to  ask  the  Minister's  consent 
to  send  a  jud^e  to  look-see  and  draw 
up  a  proch  verbal.  In  our  aniess  Amer- 
ican way  we  suggested  that  it  might 
be  simpler  to  go  straight  over  and  fmd 
out  bow  much  there  was  to  the  re- 
port. The  Minister  of  Justice  had  a 
couple  of  telegraph  linemen  with  him, 
and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Whitlock  could  get 
his  hat  we  walked  around  the  comer  to 
lite  German  lx*galion,  rang  the  bell,  lotd 
the  startled  occupants  that  we  wanted  to 
go  up  to  the  garret  and — then  went  up. 

When  we  got  there  we  found  that  the 
only  way  on  to  the  roof  was  by  a  long 
perpendicular  ladder  leading  to  a  trap 
door.  U'e  all  scrambled  up — all  but  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  who  remained  behind 
in  the  garret  with  his  top  hat,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  not  dressed  for  this  sort  of 
work. 

We  looked  the  place  over  very  care- 
fully and  the  workmen—evidently  in 
order  to  feel  that  they  were  doing  some- 
ihinrt — cut  a  few  wires  which  probably 
resulted  in  great  inctmvenience  to  per- 
fectly harmless  people  further  along  the 
street.  But  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
wireless  outfit.  One  of  the  men  started 
to  explain  to  me  how  that  proved  nothing 
at  all;  that  an  apparatus  was  now  made 
which  could  be  concealed  in  a  hat  and 
brought  out  at  night  to  be  worked,  lie 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  for  sud- 
denly we  heard  the  rasping  intermittent 
hfss  of  a  wireless  very  near  at  hand. 
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Everybody  stiffen<3^~up  liKe  a 
pointers  and  in  a  minute  had  located 
plant.  It  was  nothing  but  a  rusty  gir 
ouetU  on  lop  of  a  chimney  being  turned 
by  the  wind  and  scratching  spitefully  at 
every  turn.  The  discovery  eased  the 
strain  and  everybody  laughed. 

Then  there  was  another  sound,  and 
wc  all  turned  around  to  sec  a  trap  door 
raised  and  the  serene,  bemonocled  face 
of  my  friend  Cavalcanti  looked  out  on  us' 
in  bewilderment.  In  our  search  wc  had 
strayed  over  tm  to  the  rocrf  of  the  Brazil- 
ian Legation.  It  seemed  to  cause  him 
some  surprise  lo  see  us  doing  second- 
story  work  on  their  house-  It  was  a 
funny  situation — but  ended  in  another  _ 
laugh.  It  is  a  good  thing  wc  can  laugh  fl 
now  and  then. 

The  day  was  chieHy  occupied  with  per- 
fecting arrangements  for  getting  off  oar 
German  refugees.  The  Minister  gave  me 
the  job.  and  I  with  some  elements  of 
executive  ability  myself  gave  the  wur^t 
part  of  it  to  .\asmith,  the  Vice  Consul- 
General.  Modifications  became  neces- 
sary every  few  minutes,  and  De  Leval  and' 
I  were  running  around  like  stricken  decfi 
all  day  seeing  the  disheartening  number 
of  government  ofTicials  who  were  con- 
cerned, having  changes  made,  and  asking 
for  additional  trains.  During  the  aftrf- 
noon  more  and  more  Germans  came  pour- 
ing into  the  Consulate  for  refuge,  until 
there  were  more  than  two  thousand  uf 
them,  lerriWy  crowded  and  unhappy. 
Several  convents  were  also  packed, 
and  we  calculated  that  we  should  have 
two  or  three  thousand  to  get  out  of  the 
country. 

In  the  course  of  the  a/lernoon  we  got 
our  telegrams  telling  of  the  appropria- 
tion by  Omgress  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions for  the  relief  of  Americans  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  despatch  of  the  Ttniutue 
with  the  money  on  board.  Now  all 
hands  want  some  of  the  money  aixl  a 
cabin  on  the  Tennessee  to  go  home  in. 

X .  the  Wheat    King,  canw  into 

the  legation  this  morning  and  was  verv' 
grateful  because  we  contrived  to  cash  out 
of  our  own  pockets  a  twcnty-dolbr 
express   clieck   for   him.     He   was   flat 
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broke  with  his  pocket  bulging  with  checks 
and  was  living  in  a  pension  at  six  francs 
a  day.  There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  dis- 
comfort and  suffering  unless  some  money 
is  made  available  pretty  soon.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  this  is  the  height  of  the 
tourist  season  and  Europe  is  full  of  school- 
teachers and  other  people  who  came  over 
for  short  trips  with  meagre  resources 
cajCefully  calculated  to  get  them  through 
their  traveling  and  home  again  by  a  cer- 
tain date.  If  they  are  kept  long  they  are 
going  to  be  in  a  bad  way.  One  of  our 
American  colony  here,  Heineman,  had  a 
goodly  store  of  currency  and  he  came  the 
other  day  and  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Legation  to  be  used  in  cashing,  at  face 
value,  travelers'  checks  and  other  similar 
paper  which  bankers  will  not  touch  now 
with  a  pair  of  tongs.  Shaler  has  taken 
charge  of  that  end  of  the  business  and 
has  all  the  customers  he  can  handle. 
Heineman  will  have  to  bide  his  time  to 
get  any  money  back  on  all  his  collection 
of  paper,  and  his  contribution  has  meant 
a  lot  to  people  who  will  never  know  who 
helped  them. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  last  night  to  discuss  the  question 
of  moving  with  the  Court  to  Antwerp  in 
certain  eventualities.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  Government  will  move  unless 
and  until  the  Germans  get  through  Liege 
and  close  enough  to  threaten  Louvain, 
which  is  only  a  few  miles  out  of  Brussels. 
There  was  no  unanimous  decision  on  the 
subject,  but  if  the  Court  goes  the  Min- 
ister and  I  will  probably  take  turns  going 
up  so  as  to  keep  in  communication  with 
the  Government.  There  is  not  much  we 
can  accomplish  there,  and  we  have  so 
much  to  do  here  that  it  will  be  hard  for 
either  of  us  to  get  away.  It  appeals  to 
soHK  of  the  colleagues  to  take  refuge  with 
a  Court  in  distress,  but  1  can  see  little 
attraction  in  the  idea  of  settling  down  in- 
side the  line  of  forts  and  waiting  for  them 
to  be  pounded  with  heavy  artillery. 
While  we  may  be  in  for  some  danger  I 
prefer  to  take  mine  in  line  of  duty  and 
not  as  a  pleasure  for  which  I  would  vote. 

Li^ge  seems  to  be  holding  out  still. 
The  Belgians  have  astonished  everybody. 
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themselves  included.  It  was  generally 
believed  even  here  that  the  most  they 
could  do  was  to  make  a  futile  resistance 
and  get  slaughtered  in  a  foolhardy  at- 
tempt to  defend  their  territory  against 
invasion.  They  have,  however,  held  off 
a  powerful  German  attack  for  three  or 
four  days.     It  is  altogether  marvelous. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  ar- 
ranged definitely  that  at  three  o'clock 
this  morning  there  should  be  ample  train 
accommodations  ready  at  the  Gare  du 
Nord  to  get  our  Germans  out  of  the 
country.  Nasmith  and  I  are  to  go  down 
and  observe  the  entire  proceedings  so 
that  we  can  give  an  authoritative  report 
afterward.     .     .     . 

When  1  got  there  I  found  that  the 
streets  had  been  barred  off  by  the  mili- 
tary for  two  blocks  in  every  direction 
and  that  there  was  only  a  small  crowd 
gathered  to  see  what  might  happen,  and 
that  about  as  hostile  as  a  lot  of  children. 
I  got  through  the  line  of  troops  and  in 
front  of  the  Consulate  found  several 
hundreds  of  the  refugees  who  had  been 
brought  out  to  be  marched  to  the  Cirque 
Royaie,  where  they  could  be  more  com- 
fortably lodged  until  it  was  time  to  start 
for  the  train.  They  were  surrounded  by 
placid  Gardes  Civiques  and  were  all 
frightened  to  death.  They  had  had  noth- 
ing to  do  for  days  but  talk  over  the  ter- 
rible fate  that  awaited  them  if  the  blood- 
thirsty population  of  Brussels  ever  got 
at  them;  the  stories  had  grown  so  that 
the  crowd  had  hypnotized  itself  and  was 
ready  to  credit  any  yam.  The  authorities 
showed  the  greatest  consideration  they 
could  under  their  orders.  They  got 
the  crowd  started  and  soon  had  them 
stowed  away  inside  the  Cirque  Royaie, 
an  indoor  circus  near  the  consulate. 
Once  they  got  inside,  a  lot  of  them  gave 
way  to  their  feelings  and  began  to  weep 
and  wail  in  a  way  that  bade  fair  to 
set  off  the  entire  crowd.  One  of  the 
officers  came  outside  where  I  was  and 
begged  me  to  come  in  and  try  my  hand 
at  quieting  them. 

I  climbed  up  on  a  trunkand  delivered  an 
eloquent  address  in  very  wobbly  German 
to  the  effect  that  nobody  had  any  designs 
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on  them :  fftSf~tIie"w1>oIe  interest  of  the 
Belgian  Guvi;mmcnt  lay  in  getting  them 
safely  across  tl»e  frontier;  called  their  at- 
tention to  the  way  the  Garde  Gvique  was 
working  to  make  them  comfortable  and 
to  reassure  them,  and  promised  that  I 
would  go  with  them  to  the  station,  put 
them  on  their  trains,  and  see  them  safely 
off  for  the  frontier.  That  particular 
crowd  cheered  up  somewhat,  but  I  could 
not  get  near  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
entire  outfit  at  one  time,  so  one  of  the 
officers  dragged  me  around  from  one  part 
of  the  building  to  another  until  I  had 
harangued  ilie  entire  crowd  on  the  instal- 
ment plan.  They  all  knew  that  we 
were  charged  with  their  interests,  and 
there  was  nearly  a  riot  when  I  wanted 
to  leave.  Thev  expected  me  to  slay 
right  there  until  ihey  were  taken  away. 

Soon  after  midnight  Furtescue  came 
rolling  up  in  a  cab  looking  for  a  place  to 
lay  his  head.  He  had  just  come  from 
Li6ge.  where  he  had  had  a  close  view  of 
yesterday  morning's  heavy  tighling.  He 
said  the  Germans  were  pouring  men  in 
between  the  forts  in  solid  formation  and 
that  they  were  being  mown  down  like 
sheep  by  the  Belgians  heavily  intrenched 
between  the  forts.  The  Germans  are 
apparently  determined  to  get  some  of 
Iheir  men  through  between  the  forts  and 
arc  willing  to  pay  the  price  whatever  it 
may  be.  His  description  of  the  slaughter 
was  terrible;  the  Germans  were  pouring 
one  regiment  after  another  into  the  gap 
like  water  in  a  river.  To-day  we  hear 
that  the  Germans  have  asked  for  an 
armistice  of  twenty-four  hours  to  bury 
their  dead. 

After  we  had  hung  upon  his  words 
as  long  as  he  could  keep  going.  Nasmith 
and  I  got  under  way  to  look  after  our  ex- 
odus. The  Garde  Civique  was  keeping 
order  at  all  places  where  there  wca* 
refugees. and  I  was  easy  in  my  mind  alxHJt 
that ;  my  only  worry  was  as  to  what  might 
happen  when  we  got  our  people  out  into 
llie  streets.  Promptly  at  three  o'clock 
we  began  to  march  them  out  of  the 
Orque.  The  hour  was  carefully  chosen 
as  the  one  when  there  were  the  least 
/Missible  people  in  the  streets;  the  evening 


crowds  would  hav^gon^Itwrll^Mid  t! 
early  market  crowd  would  hardly  hjvi 
arrived.    A    heavy   guard   was    thnm-it] 
armmd  the  people  as  they  came  out  <ii 
the   building   and    they    were    marchi: 
quickly  and  quietly  down  back  street 
to  the  Gare  du  Nord.     I  never  saw  suchj 
a  body  of  people  handled  so  quickly  andj 
yet  without  confusion-     In   the  stattonj 
four  trains  were  drawn  up  side  by  side] 
As  the  stream  of  people  began  pourinKj 
into  the  statwn  it  was  directed  to  the* 
first  platform  and  the  train  was  filled  in  a 
few  minutes.     At  just  the  right  nKtmcnl 
the   stream    was   deflected    to   ibe    next 
platTorm,  and  so  on  until  all  four  tramsj 
were  tilled.     After  starting  the  crowd  intol 
the  station  and  seeing  that   there  was] 
going  to  be  no  trouble.  I  set  off  with 
ofticer  of  the  Garde  Civique  to  sec  about] 
other  parties  coming  from  some  of  tl 
convents.     They  had  not  waited  for  Ms' 
but  were  already  moving,  so  that  when  we 
got  back  to  the  station  they  tacked  on 
to  the  end  of  the  first  party  and  kepi  ihe^ 
stream  Hewing.  fl 

As  fast  as  the  I  rains  were  filled  Ihe^ 
signal  was  given  and  they  pulled  out 
silently.  I  stood  behind  some  of  the 
Garde  Civique  and  watched  the  crowd 
pour  in.  The  Gardes  did  not  know  wbo 
I  was  aside  from  the  fact  that  my  pre>-j 
ence  seemed  to  be  countenanced  by  iheirl 
officers,  and  so  I  overheard  what  tbeyj 
had  to  say.  They  were  a  decent  lot  and\ 
kept  saying:  Mais  c'ett  malbenrrux  Jinf.J 
de  mHte !  Rfgardfj  dune  ui  pattvrrti 
gem.  C.e  n'fit  pas  de  Irur  /ante.  "  li  isi 
all  so  sad — and  they  are  not  lo  blame, 
either,  poor  people,"  and  a  lot  motr  frf 
thai  sort  of  thing. 

It  takes  a  pretty  fine  spirit  to  be  able 
to  treat  the  enemy  that  way.  A  number 
of  people  in  the  passing  crowd  spotted  nv 
and  stopped  to  say  good-bye  or  called 
out  as  they  went  by.  It  was  pitiful  to 
see  how  grateful  ihey  were  for  the  ica>tfl 
kind  word.  I  never  saw  such  a  pathetic  " 
crowd  in  my  life  and  hope  I  never  may 
again.  They  hurried  along  glancing  fur- 
tively to  right  and  left  with  the  look  of  a 
rat  that  is  in  fear  of  his  life.  1 
dum  pitied  pet^le  more,  for  that 
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of  fear  must  be  the  most  frightful  there  is 
— simple  fear  of  physical  violence. 

Trains  have  been  coming  in  all  day 
with  wounded  soldiers  from  Li^ge,  and 
Belgians  and  Germans  are  being  cared 
for  by  the -Red  Cross.  The  Palace  has 
been  turned  into  a  hospital  and  the 
Queen  has  taken  over  the  supervision 
of  it.  Nearly  every  big  hotel  in  town  has 
turned  its  dining  room  into  a  ward  and 
guests  are  required  to  have  their  meals 
in  their  rooms.  Some  of  the  big  depart- 
ment stores  have  come  up  finely  in  out- 
fitting hospitals  and  work  rooms,  clear- 
ing out  their  stocks,  and  letting  profits 
go  hang  for  the  time  being.  The  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  cleared 
out  its  offices  and  installed  twenty-five 
beds — informing  the  Red  Cross  that  it 
would  take  care  of  the  running  expenses 
as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  The  hospital 
facilities  have  grown  far  faster  than  the 
wounded  have  come  in,  and  there  is  an 
element  of  humor  in  the  rush  of  eager 
women  who  go  to  the  station  and  almost 
fight  for  the  wounded  as  they  are  brought 
off  the  trains. 

Sunday,  August  gth. — 1  got  this  far 
when  the  lid  blew  off  last  night. 

During  the  afternoon,  yesterday,  1  got 
out  to  attend  to  a  few  odds  and  ends  of 
errands-^and,  as  always  happens  when  1 
go  out,  things  began  to  happen.  I  came 
back  to  find  the  Minister  and  De  Leval 
wrestling  with  a  big  one. 

A  curious  telegram  had  come  from  The 
Hague  quoting  the  text  of  a  message 
which  the  German  Government  desired 
us  to  present  to  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment. Here  it  is  in  translation — a  truly 
German  message: 

The  fortress  of  Li^ge  has  been  taken  by- 
assault  after  a  brave  defence.  The  German 
Government  most  deeply  regret  that  bloody 
encounters  should  have  resulted  from  the 
attitude  of  the  Belgian  Government  toward 
Germany.  Germany  is  not  coming  as  an 
enemy  into  Belgium,  it  is  only  through  the 
force  of  circumstances  that  she  has  had, 
fvwing  to  the  military  measures  of  France,  to 
take  the  grave  decision  of  entering  Belgium 
and  occupying  U^ge  as  a  base  for  her  further 
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military  operations.  Now  that  the  Belgian 
army  has  upheld  the  honor  of  its  arms  by 
its  heroic  resistance  to  a  very  superior  force, 
the  German  Government  beg  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  and  the  Belgian  Government  to 
spare  Belgium  further  horrors  of  war.  The 
German  Government  are  ready  for  any  com- 
pact with  Belgium  which  can  be  reconciled 
with  their  conflicts  with  France.  Germany 
once  more  gives  her  solemn  assurance  that 
it  is  not  her  intention  to  appropriate  Bel- 
gian territory  to  herself  and  that  such  an 
intention  is  far  from  her  thoughts.  Germany 
is  still  ready  to  evacuate  Belgium  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  war  will  allow  her  to  do  so. 

Of  course  we  were  loath  to  present 
anything  of  the  sort,  but  the  thing  had 
to  be  handled  carefully.  After  some 
pow-wowing  I  went  over  to  the  Foreign 
Office  with  the  message  and  saw  Baron 
van  der  Elst.  1  told  him  seriously  that 
we  had  received  a  very  remarkable  tele- 
gram which  purported  to  contain  a  mes- 
sage from  the  German  Government;  that 
it  bore  no  marks  of  authenticity,  and 
that  we  were  not  sure  as  to  its  source; 
but  that  we  felt  that  we  should  be 
lacking  in  frankness  if  we  did  not  show 
him  what  we  had  received.  He  seized 
the  message  and  read  it  through,  his 
amazement  and  anger  growing  with  each 
line.  When  he  had  finished  he  gasped 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  led  me  into 
the  next  room  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  Davignon.  to  whom  he  trans- 
lated the  telegram  aloud.  When  they 
had  finished  discussing  the  message  and 
I  had  a  pretty  clear  idea  as  to  the  Belgian 
attitude  toward  the  proposal — not  that 
I  had  had  any  real  doubt — 1  asked  him: 
"  If  the  American  Minister  had  delivered 
this  message  what  would  have  been  its 
reception?"  Without  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation M.  Davignon  replied:  "We  should 
have  resented  his  action  and  should  have 
declined  to  receive  the  communication." 

That  was  all  I  wanted  to  know  and  I 
was  ready  to  go  back  to  the  Legation. 

1  took  Baron  van  der  Elst  home  in  the 
car  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
explain  who  he  was  to  several  Gardes 
Civiques  who  held  up  the  car  from  time 
to  time.  He  was  very  good  natured 
about  it  and  only  resented  the  interrup- 
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tions  to  wlut  he  was  tiyiiig  to  say.  Mis 
son  is  in  ihc  army  and  he  has  no  news  of 
him.  As  he  got  out  of  the  car  he  re- 
marked that  if  it  were  not  so  horrible  the 
mere  interest  of  events  would  be  enough 
to  make  tliese  days  wonderful. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  Legation  and 
reported  the  result  of  my  visit  we  framed 
a  telegram  to  Washinnlon  giving  the 
substance  of  the  German  mesf^ge,  ex- 
plaining that  we  had  nothing  to  prove 
its  authenticity  and  adding  that  we 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Belgian 
Government  would  not  accept  it.  The 
same  message  was  sent  to  The  Hague. 
This  pleasant  exercise  with  the  code  kept 
us   going   until   four   in   the   morning. 

The  King  to-day  received  through 
other  channels  the  message  from  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  regard  to  peace 
which  we  declined  to  transmit.  I  have 
not  seen  its  text,  but  hear  it  is  practically 
identical  with  the  message  sent  us,  ask- 
ing the  King  to  name  his  conditions  for 
the  evacuation  of  Ll^ge  and  the  abandon 
ment  of  his  allies  so  thai  Germany  may 
be  entirely  tree  of  Belgian  opposition  in 
her  further  operations  against  France. 
I  have  heard  among  Belgians  only  the 
most  indignant  comments  on  the  pro- 
posal and  liuk  fon^ard  with  interest  to 
seeing  the  answer  of  the  King,  which 
should   appear   to-morrow. 

The  town  is  most  warlike  in  appear- 
ance, or  rather  it  looks  as  though  ii  were 
bedecked  for  a  tiesta.  There  is  hardly  a 
house  in  the  town  that  does  not  display  a 
large  Belgian  flag.  Here  and  there  are 
French  and  British  Oags  but  practically 
no  others,  livery  motor  in  town  flies 
a  flag  or  Hags  at  the  bow.  We  Hy  our 
own.  but  none  the  less  the  sentries  who 
are  stationed  at  all  the  comers  dividing 
the  chief  quarters  of  the  town  and  before 
all  the  Ministries  and  other  public  build- 
ings stop  u>  just  the  same  and  demand 
the  papers  oif  the  chauffeur  and  each 
passenger  in  ihe  car.  We  have  passports 
and  all  stirts  of  other  papers,  but  that 
was  not  enough,  and  we  finally  had  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
AlTairs  with  a  special  httser-paiser. 
This  afternoon  I  slipped  out  for  a  breath 
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of  air  and  was  hekf  up  anJ  (old  Thjt 
even  that  was  no  good  until  I  had  hai 
it  vis6d  by  the  military  authorities  It 
is  said  that  these  strict  measures  are  the 
result  of  the  discovery  of  a  iremendotii 
spy  system  here.  According  to  the 
stories  which  are  told,  but  of  which  «v 
have  little  conftrmation.  spies  are  hciriit 
picked  up  all  the  time  in  the  strangest  do- 
guises. 

Yesterday,  according  (o  one  of  these 
yams,  four  nuns  arriving  at  Ihe  Gun  Ju 
Midi  were  followed  for  some  time  aikl 
fmally  arrested.  >Mien  searched  thc^ 
proved  to  be  young  German  officers  who 
had  adopted  that  dress  in  order  to  con- 
ceal carrier  pigeons  which  they  were  about 
to  deliver  in  IJrussels.  Wirrless  outnt* 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  se*- 
eral  houses  belonging  to  Cermam 
cannot  remember  all  the  yams  that 
going  about,  but  even  if  a  part  of  I 
are  true  il  should  make  inieresiing 
for  those  who  are  looking  for  the  spies 
The  regular  arrests  of  proven  spic*  K-ivt- 
been  numerous  enough  lo  turn  esi-r 
Belgian  into  an  amateur  spysratchr^ 
Yesterday  afternoon  Burgomaster  Mi^ 
was  chased  for  several  blocks  beutty 
somebody  raised  a  cry  of  flspion  !  based 
on  nothing  more  than  his  blond  heard  aihJ 
chubby  face.  I  am  just  as  glad  not  to  be 
fat  and  blond  these  days 

As  things  shape  up  now  it  laiks  « 
though  we  were  the  only  life-sized  caim- 
try  that  could  keep  neutral  for  lone  and 
as  a  consequence  all  the  representative- 
of  the  countries  m  conflfci  are  k.rcp'»; 
us  pretty  well  posted  in  the  behcf  ihii 
they  may  have  to  turn  their  inicrr-i^ 
over  to  us.  We  shall  probably  v«in  haw 
to  add  Austrian  interests  to  the  Gemus 
burdens  we  now  have  If  there  k  i 
German  advance  some  of  the  Alliwl  min- 
isters will  probably  turn  their  ! 
over  to  us  The  consequence  \t 
may  see  more  of  Ihc  inside  of  things  th» 
anybody  else.  Now,  at  least,  wc  aw 
everybody's  friends.  This  is  urKkwK- 
edly  the  most  interesting  pi.ist  in  Eunnr 
for  the  time  being,  and  di-spite  the  lin^ 
fulness  of  it  1  would  not  be  aii>'wbcfed?< 
for  the  wealth  of  the  indies. 
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THE  actual  official  agreements 
and  guarantees  which  made 
possible  the  work  of  the 
Commission  in  Belgium  and 
North  France  are  many  and 
various.  They  make  hundreds  of  pages 
in  the  dossiers  of  the  Commission,  and 
cover  subjects  all  the  way  from  an  agree- 
ment by  the  Germans  to  our  control  of 
the  whcAe  native  crops  of  bread-grains 
in  Belgium  to  a  permission  by  the  Brit- 
ish for  the  importation  of  a  few  cakes 
of  soap  for  our  own  men.  Soap  is  a 
more  significant  article  in  war  time  in 
a  blockaded  country  than  one  may  realize 
at  first.  The  word  "glycerine"  gives 
the  clue  to  this  significance. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to 
refer  here  to  all  or  even  to  many  of  these 
guarantees  and  agreements.  But  a  few 
are  of  such  outstanding  importance  for 
any  clear  conception  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  that  they  must  be  told  of 
with  exactness  and  in  some  little  detail. 
For  example,  the  various  agreements  con- 
cerning the  control  of  native  food  crops 
(as  well  as  of  the  imported  supplies)  en- 
tered into  by  the  German  General  Govern- 
ment, General  von  Bissing's  half  civil,  half 
military,  government  of  most  of  Belgium, 
and  the  German  General  Staff,  which 
governs  directly  all  of  occupied  France 
and  part  of  Belgium,  gave  the  Commis- 
sion an  unusual  responsibility,  and  forced 
it  to  undertake,  with  much  Belgian  help, 
a  very  difficult  and  arduous  kind  of  labor 
commonly  referred  to  by  us  as  "inspect 


tion  and  control."  This  work  led  us 
into  more  difficulties  with  the  German 
authorities,  and  even  with  certain  groups 
of ,  Belgians,  than  all  our  other  work 
together. 

The  fifst  agreement  given  by  the  Ger- 
man authorities  in  immediate  control 
of  Belgium  granted  permission  for  the 
import  of  food  into  Belgium  by  way 
of  the  Holland  frontier  and  guaranteed 
that  all  such  imported  foodstuffs  would 
be  entirely  free  from  requisition  by  the 
German  army.  This  guarantee  was  given 
early  in  September,  1914,  by  Baron  von 
der  Goltz,  then  Governor  General  of  Bel- 
gium, to  the  Americans,  Heineman  and 
Hulse,  neutral  members  of  the  original 
Brussels  Comite  Central.  The  guarantee 
was  repeated  in  more  forma!  manner  on 
September  17th  by  Von  der  Goltz  to  Min- 
ister Whitlock.  In  this  form  it  provided: 
(i)  that  the  German  Government  of  Bel- 
gium agreed  not  to  requisition  any  ship- 
ments of  wheat  and  fiour  destined  for  the 
feeding  of  the  Belgian  civil  population: 
(2)  but  that  if  contraband  of  war  should 
be  found  in  any  such  shipment,  the  en- 
tire shipment  would  be  confiscated  b>' 
the  German  authorities;  and  (3),  that 
the  civil  administration  of  the  German 
Govertiment  in  Belgium  reserved  to  it- 
self alone  the  right  of  decision  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  wheat  and  flour  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tory, according  to  local  needs,  and  to 
supervise  the  distribution. 

This  was,  of  course,  before  the  forma- 
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tion  of  the  American  Commission.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  last  clause  in  the  guar- 
antee could  not  be  accepted  by  any  organ- 
ization working  under  the  permission  of 
the  British  Government,  and  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  the  American 
Commission  to  obtain  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent guarantee  from  the  Germans,  in 
fact,  the  British  Government  Insisted 
that  a  guarantee  must  be  obtained  which 
would  not  only  place  all  control,  includ- 
ing the  details  of  distribution,  of  the  im- 
ported foodstuffs  in  the  Commission's 
hands,  and  would  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance in  Belgium  of  an  American  staff 
sufficiently  large  and  with  sufficient 
privileges  of  movement  and  control  to  be 
able  to  assure  the  Allied  Governments 
of  the  proper  distribution  of  the  food  and 
its  exclusive  use  by  the  civil  population, 
but  would  also  bind  the  Germans  to 
make  no  further  requisition  of  native 
ftxxlstufTs,  live-stock,  or  fodder,  and 
would  also  contain  a  clause  binding  the 
Germans  to  a  non-interference  with  the 
ships  carrying  the  Commission's  food- 
stuffs, whether  these  ships  (carrying  ex- 
clusively Commission  supplies)  were  neu- 
tral or  not  in  ownership. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  be- 
fore making  any  further  guarantees, 
demanded  that  the  British  Government 
should  formally  bind  itself  to  a  similar 
non-violation  of  the  Commission's  food 
ships  on  the  water,  and  to  a  permission 
for  the  O)mmission  to  purchase  food- 
stuffs in  England  or  <^)ther  countries  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Belgian  civil 
population. 

As  each  government  wished  the  other 
to  give  its  assurances  as  a  prerequisite 
to  giving  its  own.  some  mana'uvering  was 
necessary  to  effect  a  practical  simultane- 
ousness  of  agreement.  This  was  ef- 
fected, however,  before  the  end  of 
November.  On  November  2ist,  the 
authorities  of  the  (jcrman  Government 
of  Belgium  notified  Ministers  Whitlock 
(United  States)  and  Villalobar  (Spanish) 
— these  two  gentlemen  thus  formally 
assuming  their  position  as  protecting 
ministers  of  the  American  Commission 
and  Belgian  Comit£  National — of  their 


agreement  to  the  stipulation  asked  for, 
and  two  days  later  the  German  Foreign 
Office  in  Berlin  confirmed  these  guar- 
antees to  Ambassador  Gerard — "until 
further  notice  and  with  reservation  of 
any  recall  which  may  become  necessary 
at  any  time." 

In  the  meantime  the  formal  agree- 
ment of  the  British  Admiralty  to  the 
free  passage  of  the  Commission's  ships 
had  been  obtained,  and  it  only  remained 
to  settle  details  with  both  governments 
as  to  special  papers  and  passes  to  be 
carried  by  the  captains,  indicating  that 
the  cargoes  were  exclusively  the  Com- 
mission's supplies,  and  were  to  be  allowed 
the  "freedom  of  the  seas."  Arrange- 
ments also  were  made  for  special  distinc- 
tive markings  to  be  displayed  <mi  the 
ships,  and  against  any  possible  misuse 
of  these  safeguarding  markings. 

All  this  took  time,  but  during  this  time 
the  purchase  and  importaticm  went  ahead 
anyway.  It  had  to  go  ahead  if  the  Bel- 
gians were  not  to  starve,  and  by  some 
means  or  other  the  Commission  has 
always  managed  to  do  what  had  to  be 
done.  We  became  so  accustomed  to 
trouble  and  delay,  to  accident  or  wilful 
interference,  and  to  meeting  the  situa- 
tion quickly  by  expedient  or  by  the 
"big  stick,"  that  unless  we  had  a  major 
crisis  once  a  month  and  a  minor  crisis 
once  a  week,  we  became  nervous  through 
inactivity  and  soft  peace!  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  suffered  little  from  this 
cause  in  our  two  and  a  half  years'  work: 
the  crises  always  came  on  to  save  us. 

The  British  insistence  that  we  could 
not  continue  to  take  food  into  Belgium 
unless  the  Germans  agreed  not  alone  to 
refrain  from  requisition  of  such  imported 
foodstuffs,  but  to  refrain  from  taking  for 
their  army  any  of  the  native  foodstuffs, 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  use  all  effort 
to  get  such  a  guarantee  and  to  get  it 
quickly.  Ambassador  Gerard  took  up 
this  matter  energetically  at  Berlin,  and 
by  the  end  of  December  he  was  able  to 
report  to  Washington  and  to  the  Com- 
mission that  he  had  been  assured  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Zimmerman 
(now  head  of  the  Foreign  Office)  that  the 
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commanding  general  in  Belgium  would 
give  assurance  to  the  protecting  min- 
isters of  the  C(»nmission  in  Brussels 
that  the  German  military  authorities 
would  make  no  further  requisition  of  any 
food  supplies  in  Belgium  as  long  as  the 
Commission  continued  to  send  in  food. 
Secretary  Zimmerman's  formal  letter 
to  Mr.  Gerard  added  to  this  assurance 
the  statement  that  the  Governor  General 
of  Belgium  would  authorize  the  American 
and  Spanish  ministers  at  Brussels  to 
convince  themselves  in  any  way  which 
should  appear  to  them  advisable  that 
the  prohibition  was  observed  most  scru- 
pulously. Unfortunately,  the  assurance 
in  Secretary  Zimmerman's  formal  note 
of  the  non-requisition  of  native  foods  and 
forage  differed  a  little  in  wording,  but 
importantly  in  effect,  from  that  conveyed 
by  him  verbally  to  Mr.  Gerard  in  that  it 
was  limited  to  those  commodities  which, 
if  taken,  "would  require  to  be  replaced 
by  importation  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Belgian  Relief."  And  Gov- 
ernor von  Bissing,  in  his  decree  of  a 
short  time  later  promulgating  the  order 
of  non-requisition,  specifically  noted,  as 
alone  being  covered  by  the  decree,  wheat, 
flour,  rice,  dried  peas  and  beans,  com. 
sugar,  oil  cakes,  and  other  prepared  forage 
for  cattle.  These  were  the  only  foodstuffs 
then  being  taken  into  Belgium  by  us. 

Although  this  was  a  large  concession 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  German 
Government,  which  has  steadfastly  main- 
tained the  position  that  it  had  full  right, 
under  international  practice  in  time  of 
war.  to  maintain  its  army  of  occupa- 
tion on  the  products  of  the  occupied 
terntory,  it  was  unfortunately  a  con- 
cession less  sweeping  than  that  insisted 
on  by  the  British  Government,  and  in 
addition  the  guarantee  itself  was  for 
some  time  not  verj-  strictly  lived  up  to 
by  the  German  military  authorities  in 
Belgium.  This  involved  the  Commission 
in  a  long  struggle  with  both  the  German 
and  the  British  governments  to  effect 
such  compromise  arrangements  as  would 
not  put  it  out  of  business. 

Two  incidents  illustrate  the  difficulties 
the  Commission  has  always  had  in  mak- 
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ing  the  purely  philanthropic  character  of 
its  undertaking  realized.  Mr.  Hoover  had 
come  to  Brussels,  in  February,  1915,  to 
lend  his  personal  endeavors  on  the  ground 
to  the  struggle  to  get  from  the  Germanau- 
thorities  there  the  more  sweeping  guar- 
antees needed,  and  to  "plane  out"  some 
other  lesser  difficulties  in  our  relations 
with  our  German  friends,  such  matters  as 
that  of  a  freer  circulation  in  the  country 
by  our  representatives,  etc.  Our  young 
men  were  too  often  arrested  and  delayed, 
indeed,  often  temporarily  jailed,  by 
stupid  or  uninformed  guards  for  the  most 
successful  prosecution  of  their  work. 
Another  of  these  lesser  difficulties  came 
from  the  interesting  objection  made  by 
the  Governor  General  to  the  fact  that 
we  were  giving  the  Belgians  a  better 
bread,  and  at  a  lower  cost  to  those  who 
could  pay,  than  the  civil  population  in 
Germany  was  getting! 

"  WHAT  DO  YOU  GET  OUT  OF  IT?" 

In  an  interview  Mr.  Hoover  had  with 
one  of  the  most  important  officers  of 
Von  Bissing's  staff,  this  official  broke  off 
the  general  discussion  to  say  abruptly: 

"Now  we  are  all  just  human  here, 
and  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  man  to  man. 
one  question:  What  do  you  Americans 
get  out  of  this  business?  Why  are  you 
doing  it?" 

"  1  tried  to  explain  first  with  evenness 
of  temper  and  then  more  emphatically," 
writes  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  memorandum 
of  the  conversation,  "that  the  whole 
thing  was  simply  a  humane  effort;  and 
that  not  only  did  none  of  us  get  anything 
out  of  it.  but  that  most  of  us  lost  some- 
thing by  it.  But  I  found  it  too  difficult 
to  be  emphatic  enough  about  this  to 
make  any  real  impression  on  him." 

A  few  months  later  I  had  a  similar 
experience  at  the  Great  Headquarters  of 
the  German  Armies  in  occupied  France. 
At  a  dinner-conference  with  certain 
officials  of  the  General  Staff,  who  con- 
cerned themselves  especially  with  our 
work,  the  first  remark  made  to  me  by  the 
most  important  officer.  General  vmi  S., 
who  came  in  late  and  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  was:  "Well,  how  is  business?" 
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I  could  only  reply  that  it  was  going  on 
about  as  well  as  any  business  could  that 
made  no  profits  for  anybody  concerned 
with  it. 

But  it  should  be  addi-d  ihat  This  earlier 
almost  universal  belief  among  the  Ger- 
mans— and  many  Belgians. — thai  there 
must  be  "something  in  it  for  the  Amer- 
icans." gradually  came  to  be  dispelled. 
Al  least  I  he  mnrc  iniellii^cnl  and  brtadcr- 
mindcd  men  al  Berlin,  and  also  in  Gen- 
eral von  Bissinfi's  Government,  and  at 
the  Great  Headquarters,  came  to  re- 
cognize that  the  Americans  of  the  Com- 
mission had  to  be  admitted  to  be  a  cur- 
ious exception  to  the  conventional  Ger- 
man conception  of  American  nature: 
our  interest  in  dollars  was  not  self- 
interest  Part  of  the  new  conviction 
was  due  to  personal  acquaintanceship 
with  our  men  and  methods,  and  part  to 
the  very  careful  and  detailed  examina- 
tion which  was  constantly  made  by 
them  of  all  our  statistical  tables.  They 
discovered,  among  other  things,  in  this 
close  watch  of  the  work,  that  despite  the 
swiftly  rising  prices  paid  elsewhere  in  the 
world  for  fotjdsiuffs,  the  prices  required 
by  the  Commission  of  those  Belgians  who 
could  pay  for  their  food  did  not  keep 
pace  with  this  rise,  but.  thanks  to  the 
ever-perfecting  business  organization  of 
the  work,  and  the  world-wide  volui.iary 
assistance  of  buyers  and  transportation 
agents,  remained  nearly  stationary.  And 
Ihey  learned,  too.  that  what  "profits" 
were  realized  by  requiring  the  paying  Bel- 
gians to  pay  a  little  more  than  cost 
were  immediately  turned  over  to  the 
benevolent  or  purely  charitable  side  of 
the  work:  that,  in  other  words,  what 
profits  were  made  all  went  to  the  destitute 
Belguns  and  not  to  the  Commission. 

But  back  lo  tiK  guarantees.  Despite 
all  ihc  pressure  Ambassador  Gerard  and 
Mmistcr  WhilirKk  and  the  (>>mmis%ion 
could  bring  to  bear  on  the  German  au- 
thorities at  Berlin  and  Bnisscis  through 
the  spring  of  I9t3.  these  authorities  held 
strictly  to  the  form  of  the  official  note 
of  Secretary  Zimmerman  and  the  de- 
crees of  Govemor-Ocneral  von  Bissing 
regarding  the  kind  of  native  food  prod- 
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ucls   they  would  not   requisitioo.   «v 
only   by   the  tolerance  of   the    Brili 
Foreign    Office   was   the   Ortnmisskm'j 
work  allowed  to  go  on.    But  the  Fc 
Oflice  never  really  receded  from  its 
tion;  in  fact,  it  was  deciding  (hat  tl 
Commission  would   have  lo  obtain  ai 
even  more  sweeping  concession  from 
Germans. 

ENGLAND  PLTS  ITS  FOOT  DOWTJ 

In  April  the  Commission  was  formall]! 
notiOed  that  the  British  Govemnvnt' 
would  put  up  no  longer  with  any  com- 
promise on  the  native  foods  question, 
but  that  the  Commission  must  immedi- 
ately obtain  from  the  Germans  not  only 
an  agreement  to  renounce  any  further 
requisitioning  of  the  native  foodstufTs  in 
stock,  but  also  a  guarantee  that  the, 
whole  of  the  forthcoming  Belgian  harvestj 
of  the  year  would  be  reserved  exclusivel] 
for  the  use  of  the  civil  population,  ai 
this  under  such  conditions  as  would  en- 
able the  Commission  to  assure  the  Brit-. 
ish  Government  of  the  strict  carryinj 
out  of  the  guarantee.  In  the  light  of  il 
crj'ing  needs  of  the  people  and  the  limiti 
amounts  of  food  Ihat  could  be  imported 
by  the  Commission  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  chartering  enough  ships,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  that  the  Allied 
Governments  were  paying  (ora  largepan 
of  the  food>lufIs  imported,  and  Ihc  Ger- 
mans were  contributing  almost  noIhin| 
as  yet,  in  money  or  foods,  for  the  suf 
port  of  the  people  under  their  control; 
this  requirement  of  the  Allietf  Gi>vei 
meats  was  not  an  unreasonable 
And  the  Commission,  accepting  it  as' 
such,  put  its  whole  energ>'  mio  the  tuk 
of  trying  to  get  from  the  German  au- 
thorities an  acceptance  of  the  position.  ^_ 

Mr,    Moover   set    the   machinery   ilfl 
motion  to  bring  about  the  needed  zr- 
rangentent  b>'  a  long  letter  to  Anibassador 
Gerard,  who  began  negotiations  in  BeHii 
with  characteristic  promptness  and  vi( 
The  matter  was  also  taken  up  actii 
wit  I)    Governor   GeneraJ    von    Bt 
Government    in    Brussels    by    Mi 
Whitlock.  with  the  collaboration  of  the 
Spanish  Minister,  Marquis  dc  Villalubar, 
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the  Dutch  Charg^  d'Affaires,  Vollen- 
n.  Through  May  and  June  thedis- 
ion  and  diplomatic  struggle  went  on. 
i  this  time  Germany  was  feeling  the 
ts  of  the  Allied  blockade  in  the  real 

shortage  caused  by  it,  and  was 
ably  in  no  position  to  feed  ten  mil- 
people  in  addition  to  her  own,  even 
le  had  been  willing  to.  Also,  the 
ting  down  of  starving  mobs  in  city 
ts  by  machine  guns  is  no  indication 

successful  civil  administration  of  a 
,  and  Governor  General  von  Bissing's 
imment  of  Belgium  was  organized 
le  form  of  a  quasi-civil  administra- 
^with,  to  be  sure,  a  strong  military 
Peace  and  quiet  are  indications  of 
^sful  civil  administration,  but  peo~ 
lo  not  starve  peacefully  and  quietly, 
a  starving  population  of  ten  millions 
d,  even  without  guns  or  bombs, 
.  serious  group  to  handle.    There- 

if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of 
diency — and  it  will  be  only  fair  to 
ippose  more  humane  reasons  also — 
jerman  Government  of  Belgium  has 
Ti  itself  consistently  favorable  in  prin- 
,  even  if  often  very  troublesome  in 
fie  matters, to  the  Commission's  work. 

K  CONCESSION  FROM  VON  BISSING 

'  June,  therefore,  a  favorable  out- 
:  of  the  negotiations  was  assured, 
on  June  25th  Minister  Whitlock 
able  to  send  to  Mr.  Hoover  a  mem- 
dum  from  Governor  General  von 
ng.  reciting  his  willingness  to  hold 
le  disposal  of  the  Belgian  civil  popu- 
n  of  the  territory  placed  under  his 
rs  (most  of  Belgian  East  and  West 
ders  have  always  been  under  the 
ediate  control  of  the  General  Staff) 
product  of  the  grain  harvest  of  191 5 
for  the  making  of  bread  (wheat  and 
But  this  concession  was  to  be  con- 
mt  upon  a  formal  agreement  by  the 
mission  to  continue  to  import  into 
ium  until  harvest  time  of  1916  the 
lining  necessary  commodities  for 
'eeding  of  the  people  in  the  occupied 
tocy. 

)  this  the  Allied  Governments  agreed, 
on  July  4th  Governor  von  Btssing 
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confirmed  his  earlier  memorandum  by  a 
formal  guarantee  given  to  the  protecting 
ministers,  and  the  issuance  of  a  decree, 
followed  a  little  later  by  a  supplementary 
one,  declaring  that  "all  cereals  used  for 
the  making  of  bread,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  mentioned  in  Article 
I  arising  from  this  year's  harvest,  will  be 
exclusively  reserved  for  the  provisioning 
of  the  population."  Article  1  enum- 
erated wheat,  barley,  and  oats  used  for 
bread-making — and  also  barley  and  straw 
intended  for  the  consumption  of  cattle. 

The  essential  result  of  the  Governor 
General's  guarantee,  and  of  all  the 
multifarious  details  passed  on  by  the 
Crop  Commission,  and  correspondingly 
many  and  multifarious  regulations  an- 
nounced by  it,  was  to  place  month  by 
month  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Comit^  National  the  whole  of 
the  grain  crop  as  far  as  it  could  be  got 
from  the  farmers.  Each  farmer  was 
allowed  to  retain  what  part  of  his  prod- 
uct was  necessary  for  the  bread  of  his 
family  through  the  year — he  was,  cor- 
respondingl)',  noi  allowed  to  get  bread  on 
the  regular  ration  cards — and  for  seed 
for  the  next  planting.  The  rest  he  was 
obliged  to  selLto  the  relief  organization 
— but  at  a  fixed  good  price.  This  good 
price  insured  getting  most  of  the  grain 
out,  and  stimulated  production  for  the 
following  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
farmers  of  Belgium  have,  next  to  the 
very  rich,  suffered  less  than  any  other 
class  of  the  people.  Unfortunately  they 
and  their  families  compose  hardly  more 
than  a  sixth  of  the  total  population. 

For  the  crop  of  1916,  the  guarantee  and 
general  arrangements  of  1915  were  re- 
newed, with  some  modifications  even 
more  favorable  to  the  civil  population. 
The  new,  or  renewed,  agreements  for  the 
crop  <^  1917  must  be  looked  after  by 
the  Dutch  and  Spanish  neutrals  who  have 
taken  our  places  inside  Belgium.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  continuing  the 
former  arrangements.  I  ndeed,  the  Allied 
Governments  will,  of  course,  insist  on 
this  as  the  iint  tpta  non  of  the  con- 
tinued ravitailUnunt  (provisi<Hiing)  of 
the  country. 
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So  much,  then,  for  the  Belgian  native 
crop  guarantees.  The  arrangements, 
very  different  in  nature,  as  to  the  crops 
in  North  France,  may  be  left  to  a  later 
article  describing  the  special  conditions 
of  our  work  in  that  region.  A  fleeting 
reference  to  these  arrangements  was 
made  in  the  last  article  in  connection 
with  the  recounting  of  an  incident  illus- 
trating the  international  relations  of  the 
Commission. 

MORE  AGREEMENTS  AND  CONCESSIONS 

Of  the  many,  many  other  formal  agree- 
ments between  the  Commission,  or  its 
protecting  ministers,  and  the  German 
authorities,  space  can  be  given  here  for 
reference  to  but  one  set  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  crop  guarantees;  indeed, 
including  them.  They  are  those  later 
ones,  more  detailed  and  sp)ecific  in  state- 
ment and  rather  wider  in  scope  than  the 
earlier  ones,  which  recapitulate  the  whole 
of  the  basic  German  guarantees,  on  the 
existence  of  which,  and  on  the  assur- 
ance by  the  Commission  and  its  protect- 
ing ministers  of  the  strict  living  up  to 
it  by  the  Germans,  the  Commission 
was  allowed  by  the  Allied  Governments 
to  continue  its  work.  Th«  first  of  these 
was  given  in  July,  1915,  the  second 
in  February,  1916,  and  a  third  in  April, 
i()(6. 

I'he  essential  German  guarantees  re- 
specting the  food  of  Belgium  under 
which  the  Commission  has  carried  on 
its  work,  and  only  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Allied  Governments  have  permitted 
its  continuance,  are: 

1 .  An  agreement  to  take  none  of  the 
imp<)rted  food,  and  to  permit  all  the 
measures  deemed  necessary  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  complete  control  and 
e(juitab!e  distribution  of  this  f<x>d; 

2.  An  aj-reement  t()  export  to  Germany 
none  of  the  Belgian  native  food,  except 
certain  excess  quantities  of  a  few  kinds  of 
Wiitery  vegetables  and  fruits,  not  in- 
cluding such  staples  as  potatoes,  etc., 
and  not  to  seize  or  purchase  any  of  this 
native  fixxi  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
ot-rupying  German  army,  except  occa- 
sjtmai  small  personal  purchases  by  in- 


dividual  soldiers   not   representing  the 

army's  commissary  department  ; 

3.  To  reserve  exclusively  under  com- 
bined German,  Belgian,  and  Commissira 
control  the  entire  native  grain  crops, 
fodder  and  live-stock  (except  horses), 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  civil  pecu- 
lation ;  and 

4.  To  permit  the  Commission  and  its 
protecting  ministers  to  assure  them- 
selves by  suitable  measures  that  these 
guarantees  were  lived  up  to. 

DO  THE  GERMANS  GET  THE  FOOD? 

The  universal  query  is.  Do  the  Ger- 
mans get  any  of  the  Commission's  foodP 
The  proper  query,  however,  is  a  much 
more  comprehensive  one.  It  is :  Do 
the  Germans  live  up  to  all  the  food  guar- 
antees they  have  given?  Do  they  not 
merely  abstain  from  taking  by  force,  or 
getting  by  devious  means,  any  ci  the 
food  imported  by  the  Commission,  but 
do  they  also  really  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  Belgians  all  their  native  crops 
and  live-stock,  and  refrain  both  from  ex- 
porting any  of  this  food  to  Germany, 
and  from  feeding  their  army  of  occupa- 
tion on  itP  And,  finally,  do  they  allow 
the  Commission  and  its  protecting  min- 
isters such  freedom  of  movement  and 
observation  in  the  country,  and  such 
control  checks  on  the  food,  both  im- 
ported and  native,  that  they  can  know 
whether  these  guarantees  are  respected? 

These  are  queries  that  the  Commissicm 
has  had  to  answer,  from  the  beginning, 
constantly  and  honestly  to  itself  and  to 
the  ever-watchful  and  inquiring  British 
Foreign  Office.  There  seems  to  have 
existed,  ever  since  the  fateful  autumn 
days  of  1914,  a  general  suspicion  of  all 
German  scraps  of  paper  on  which  guar- 
antees have  been  written.  The  Com- 
mission has  always  had  to  reckon  with 
the  possibility  of  "military  exigency" 
overriding  at  any  moment  the  guar- 
antees under  which  its  labors  were  per- 
mitted. And  because  of  this  it  has  had 
to  establish  within  itself,  or,  better  put, 
perhaps,  to  make  of  all  that  part  of 
itself  within  Belgium  an  elaborate  depart- 
ment of  "inspection  and  control,"  with 
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active  help  of  all  the  great  Belgian 
il  relief  organization  with  its  forty 
/  thousand  official  members,  and 
gerly  preferred  services  of  nearly 
seven  and  a  half  million  other  un- 
Belgians.  I  say  "nearly  all," 
e  no  population  of  seven  millions 
IS  its  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
tie  people  ready  to  turn  an  honest 
by  dishonest  means. 
example,  bakers.  1  am  sure  that 
bakers  are  dishonest,  not  even  all 
1  bakers.  But  we  certainly  did 
rouble  with  the  bakers.  Finally 
up  bakers'  courts:  the  American 
ctal  representative  and  a  member 
Belgian  provincial  committee  for 
,  and  a  lawyer  assigned  for  the 
ted  baker;  the  judges  were  the 
itors!  Of  course  we  had  no  legal 
ig,  no  authority,  indeed,  except 
vial  one  of  holding  all  the  flour  in 
^nds,  and  if  we  did  not  give  the 
flour  to  bake,  that  ended  Monsieur 
langer.  So  we  either  warned  him 
was  trivially  guilty  and  it  was  a 
Tense,  or  suspended  him  from  bak- 
■  a  week  or  two  if  he  were  more 
ly  guilty  or  a  second-time  ofl^ender, 
:  him  out  of  business  if  he  were 
est  on  a  large  scale  or  a  proved 
gible.  Their  pleas  of  extenuating 
stances  were  varied  and  ingenious. 
ample,  how  could  a  man  of  heart 
the  pitiful  appeals  of  a  haggard, 
r  woman  for  an  extra  kilo  of  bread 
r  children  above  the  permitted 
tice,  or  a  woman,  less  haggard, 
■QuId  give  the  baker  a  warm  kiss 
extra  cold  loaf? 

1  there  were  the  sellers  of  rice. 
ught  the  Belgians  the  use  of  rice 
he  de  resistance  in  a  war-time  meal. 
knew  it  before  as  a  dessert.  But 
of  them  liked  rice,  and  by  hoard- 
their  daily  allowance  for  a  week  or 
hey  could — if  they  were  dishonest 
1  kilo  or  so  of  rice  at  a  fancy  price 
German  soldier.  With  this  money 
ould  buy  a  potato  or  two.  Why 
We  were  cruel  to  report  them  to  a 
1  civil  court  which  could  try  them 
jnish  tbem  for  infraction  of   the 


new  law  against  the  re-sale  of  the  Com" 
mission's  food.  But  remember  the  Ger- 
man soldier;  many  soldiers  make  an 
army.  And  remember  the  British  For- 
eign Office. 

But  these  were  our  little  troubles. 
There  were  greater  ones  out  near  the  Bel- 
gian-German frontier,  along  the  fringes 
of  Limburg,  Liege,  and  Luxemburg 
provinces,  where  one  only  had  to  hand 
things  over  or  through  the  electrified 
wire  fence,  or  drive  a  pig  through  an 
opening  in  it  guarded  by  a  German  sentry 
suffering  from  intermittent  blindness. 
We  had  heard  interesting  reports  of  the 
doings  at  Welkenraedt,  a  Belgian  fron- 
tier village,  separated  from  an  adjoining 
German  town  by  a  common  road  down 
the  middle  of  which  ran  the  famous  wire 
fence.  One  of  our  inspectors  went  to 
Welkenraedt.  It  was  quiet  and  sleepy 
by  day.  But  it  was  so  wide-awake  during 
the  night.  From  eleven  to  three  of  the 
night  time  it  was  like  a  country  fair, 
many  Belgians  coming  to  the  wire  with 
little  bundles  or  a  pig  on  a  string,  and  on 
the  other  side  many  Germans,  without 
bundles  or  pigs,  but  with  the  money  to 
exchange  for  them.  We  got  it  stopped; 
but  other  villages  took  it  up.  It  was  a 
continuous  struggle,  and  a  continuous 
worry,  despite  the  fact  that  all  the  ex- 
changes for  as  long  as  they  could  run 
were  trivial  in  total. 

But  the  Belgian  fraudeurs  were  not 
many,  and  they  were  dangerous  only 
when  they  attempted  things  on  the 
grand  scale,  not  with  German  soldiers, 
but  with  German  cattle  and  pig  and  sheep 
buyers  from  Aachen  or  Cologne.  And 
here  our  appeal  was  direct  to  the  German 
Governor  General;  the  man  who  had 
given  the  guarantees  against  export. 
And  our  appeals  and  demands  were  not 
in  vain.  He  always  tried  and  mostly 
succeeded  in  checking  anything  like 
wholesale  infractions.  But  it  took  strug- 
gling. Ministers  Whitlock  and  Villa- 
lobar  and  Charg6  Vollenhoven,  and  the 
Commission's  director  and  assistant- 
director  in  Brussels,  and  ajl  its  men  in 
the  provinces,  had  to  keep  everlastingly 
at  it.    And  so  did  the  Governor  General 
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and  his  staff  in  the  Civil-yerwaltung  and 
the  Politisrhc  Abteilung,  because  the 
cry  for  food  was  strong  from  inside  Ger- 
many, and  the  threat  of  "military  exi- 
(^ency"  always  imminent  from  the  Ger- 
man army  heads. 

One  uf  the  means  adopted  by  General 
von  Bissiny's  Government  to  protect  the 
foodstuffs  was  the  issuance  of  placards 
to  be  exposed  on  warehf»uscs,  railroad 
wagons,  carts,  etc.,  safefiuardinj^  the  sup- 
plies in  storat;e  or  in  course  of  transporta- 
tion. The  foilowing  is  a  copy  of  the 
placard  used  on  our  warehouses. 


COMIlt  NATIONAl.   nr  SICOIKS  LT  D'aLI- 

MLNTATKlN 

COMMISSION   KOR  KiiLltF  IN   Blil.OIlM 

Sltvuo  of  sloraRL'  of  foodstiifTs.  pro- 
visions, and  divers  mLrchanilisc 

By  order  of  I  lis  Ivxcellency,  the 
Governor  General  in  Relgium,  all 
stocks  stored  in  this  warehouse, belonp- 
ing  to  the  Cl^omite  Natiunal  do  Secours 
et  d 'Alimentation,  or  to  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  and  intended 
for  the  civil  population  of  Belgium  shall 
be  neither  seized  nor  re(|uisilioned  hy 
German  military  or  civil  authorities, 

Brussels 


liul  if  we  can  truthfully  say  that  the 
German  (i(»vemnient  <»f  Belfjium  could 
resist  this  pressure  on  the  border  with 
sufllcient  streni;tli  to  limit  the  ftioti  leak- 
aj;e  t<»  such  a  minimum  that  the  Com- 
mission ami  the  Allied  (iovemnients, 
who  were  toKl  i.f  it  all.  could  accept  it 
as  ttjlerable,  it  j;«m.'s  without  sayin;^  that 
the  juiarantees  preventing;  the  interna! 
si'i/ure  were  maintained  with  even  better 
slrictne^^s.  And  this  is  true.  The  (Ger- 
man (Hiverninent  in  Ik'Viuni  lived  up  to 
its  juiaraiHees  re-^pectinij  the  (.>immis- 
sii.n's  importeil  fo^nJ  in  such  measure 
that  we  may  honestly  say  that  the 
Germans  jint  practically  none  of  this  food. 
An<l  it  has  lived  up  to  its  [guarantees 
rcspectiii;:  the  native  fofnl  stttcks  and 
crops  of  !()[>  anil  \t)i(i  in  such  measure 
that  we  may  say  the  Germans  have  f;ot 


of  this  food  only  a  very  small  fraction. 
it  is  a  fraction  that  was  increasing  toward 
the  end  of  our  stay  in  Belgium.  What 
it  is  now,  our  successors,  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish  neutrals,  who  have  taken  our 
places  in  Belgium,  must  tell. 

We  can  say  this  by  virtue  of  the  real 
knowledge  we  have  had  throuLih  "ur 
department  of  inspection  and  cnntr"l; 
and  by  virtue  of  the  strenuous  and  con- 
tinuous  efforts  this  department  has  made 
to  help  make  the  statements  po>sihle. 
It  is  X(Xi  bad  that  space  prevents  even  the 
barest  account  of  the  organization  and 
work  tif  the  department.  It  has  en- 
grossed the  time  and  energy  of  some  of 
our  keenest  eyes,  best  brains,  and  hardest 
fighters.  Men  like  Joseph  Coy  Green, 
of  Princeton,  have  given  it  almost  their 
whole  stock  of  strength  and  health. 

The  exceptions  to  the  general  decree 
of  non-purchase  by  the  Germans  provided 
for  by  the  phrases,  "excess  fresh  vege- 
tables" and  "individual  purchases  by 
soldiers"  have  been  sources  of  lone 
leakage;  these  phrases  have  been  Uddn 
behind  sometimes  when  Vfe  have-  lOD 
down  serious  infractions  of  the  gHfcial 
guarantees.  But  on  the  whole,  a4d- to 
that  large  degree  which  has  been  neces- 
sary to  allow  us  to  continue  the  walk  of 
relief  of  Belgium  with  clear  conscieaoes, 
and  to  allow  the  Allied  Govemmentl  to 
permit  and  actually  to  support  the 
work,  the  answer  to  the  query:  Bill 
don't  the  (lermans  get  the  food?  il  < 
categorical  and  positive.  No. 

I  f  t  his  answer  and  the  consequent 
continued  importation  of  food  into  Bel- 
gium can  Ix*  accepted,  as  it  has  been,  tn' 
both  the  British  and  French  governments, 
testing  it  always  hy  their  own  very 
efticienl  secret  intelligence  service,  and 
certainly  as  kecnl\-  alive  as  any  American 
drv-g»K»tls  Nix  strategists  to  every  phase 
of  (xissible  military  disadvantage  thai 
the  relief  of  Belgium  might  entail  for 
them,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  American 
public  can  overlook  with  equaniniit>' 
the  nnHuttonous  muttering  of  these  home- 
grown stralegistsof  Podunkwhen  Belgian 
relief  is  mentioned;  "You  can't  tell  m 
that  theGermans  ain't  getting  that  food." 


,N  THE  IRISH  SETTLE  THE  IRISH 
QUESTION? 

Latest    Kffort   to    Reconcile   the   Age-old    Differences  Over   Religion, 
l^^xes.  and  Political  Power  that  Separate  the  Ulstermen  from 
^H  the  Naiionalisis  and   the  Sinn   Feincrs 

LAND    to- 


FRANK  DILNOT 


ND  to-day  presents  the 
Ctade  of  a  nattun  divided  in 
ee  by  a  conflict  which  prevents 

establishment  of  self-govern- 
\t  that  has  been  fought  for  with 
ite   self-sacrifice    by    the    great 

of  the  Iri^li  iH^iptf  for  Rent-ra- 


tions. The  drama  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  Britain,  obstinate  in  her  opixwi- 
tion  to  Home  Rule  for  so  lon^.  has  been 
converted  and  is  willing,  indeed  anxious, 
for  a  scheme  of  Irish  self-gowmment,  to 
be  set  up  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  all  a 
pathi'tic  Tangle.     AntI   it   h  no  relief  to 


TtlF    LEADER   OF    THE   HOME    RULERS 

Rrdmond.  the  chief  of  the  Nalionjini  Party,  whoTui  peHiaptdonc  momhinatnixliCT  nun 
i  Rule  1  prjciiul  political  (kuI      Hi-  is  not  i  protrMinnil  politician  ^ul  a  oiunrnl'  gMlltnuu) 
rvMttl  hu  life  to  ilonic  Rule,  and  he  it  mpcclnl  and  liked  cien  by  h»  pnlith:Jl  opponents 


L 


the  situation  that  Britain  herself,  hy  his- 
toric delinquencies  in  the  past,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  welter  of  emotion  in  which 
Ireland  now  finds  herself.  A  British 
Home  Ruler  finds  it  difficult  to  see  what 
more  the  Imperial  Government  could  do 
than  it  has  done  by  its  recent  and  present 
action  to  satisfy  the  ideals  of  the  Irish 


They  will  give  cxcdicnl  reasons, 
which    are    incontrovertible— until 
hear  the  reasons  of  the  ulhcr  twu  scctionv 
And    the   passionate   sincerity    of 
group,    their    inllexible    determiiut 
are  proving — such  is  the  irony  of  the 
uation — weapons  a;>ainst  the  peac» 
happiness  of  Ireland  as  a  nation.     Nc 


A    DEMUNSIRA7K1N    KJK    HO.Mb    RULL,    IN    ULliLI.S 
%herr  ibe  pauion  lor  Hume  Rule  u  u  sliting  u  ii  the  haired  of  it  to  l)ic  North  of  indaiMl 


people.  The  existing  troubles  can  only 
be  settled  in  Ireland  by  Irishmen.  The 
British  Government  asks  them  to  do  it. 
It  says.  morer>ver,  that  whatever  arrange- 
ment is  agreed  upon  by  a  convention  of 
all  shades  of  Irishmen  it  will  endorse  and 
endeavor  lo  put  into  execution.  What 
more  could  any  Federal  Government  say? 
Of  course,  adherents  of  each  of  the 
three  sections — Kedmondites,  Ulstermen, 
and  Sinn  Fcincrs — will  respectively  as- 
sert thai  their  own  special  plans  are  those 
alone  on  which  the  permanent  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  Ireland  can  be  built. 


theless,  alt  who  know  iht  ^crnrruus  spiKi 
and  chivalry  of  the  Irish  people  will  hapt 
that  the  eventual  outcome  of  a  gtnerzl 
gathering  will  in  some  way  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  settlement.  For.  hown<r 
fiercely  Irishmen  may  fight  among  them- 
selves, there  is  a  link  between  them  whki 
outsiders  can  never  understand.  I  wt* 
in  the  Press  Gallery  of  the  1  Ioum  rf 
Omimons  during  the  first  live  years  <t, 
the  Asquith  Administration  and 
ncssed  the  fierce  duels  between 
Ulstermen  and  tite  Nationalists,  whidi 
lost  nothing  in  intensity  from  the 


knowledge  that  the  Oovcmmenl  was 
filing  to  pass,  by  means  of  the  Parliament 
Act,  a  full-blown  Honw  Rule  Bill.  Sir 
tdwaitl  Carson  was  Ihe  leader  of  the 
Irish  Unionists.  He  was  always  a  storm 
centre.  A  man  of  power  but  not  of 
genius,  with  a  harsh,  indomitable  will. 
he  was  to  all  appearances  a  person   to 
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the  attacks  of  his  fellow  countrymen- 
some  subtle  indication  (hat  here,  mdccd. 
were  fiiemcn  worthy  of  his  steel,  to  be 
treated  willi  respect  even  though  it  were 
his  duty  to  flay  them  alive.  One  day  in 
a  fiery  Irish  debate  younj;  Redmond,  the 
son  i^  the  Irish  leader,  made  his  maiden 
speech      It  was  Carson  who  r^isc  immc- 


niC    LEADER    OF   THE    ULSTERMEN 
Sir  Etlwsfd  Cinon.  «ho  urgjnucii  ihr  men  iW  norihrm  Ircbm)  as  witilim  drmnl  jnri  ttnlli^  tn  nvit 
Homr  Kuir  t>y  <inrn  rrtvlluMi  if  nccc^ur>-      Sir  tilwatd  a  no«  .1  mcmhi-t  at  Ihc  Govtrmmcnt  which  hi% 
offered  [o^vr  IrrunJ  any  kind  of  Home  Kuk  on  vrhKh  rcpmvnuiivcs  of  all  Ireland,  in  a  natignal  conven- 
tion, an  igne 


hate  and  be  haled.  His  lonj;,  lean  figure 
3t)d  his  sardonic  force  gave  intensity  to 
mordant  words  uttered  always  with  a 
slow  fluency  and  in  Ihe  deepest  brogue. 
He  was  the  one  opposition  leader  who  by 
his  pergonal  endowments  could  stir  the 
usually  imperturbable  Asquith.  A  mas- 
ter v(  Scaring  words  was  Carson,  and  the 
frrlings  of  the  Irish  Natiimalists  toward 
him  may  easily  be  imagined.  And  yet. 
somehow,  I  could  always  detect  a  difTer- 
t  note  in  him  when  he  turned  to  rebut 
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diately  and  paid  tribute  lo  the  son  of  his 
old  opponent  in  words  which  would  have 
warmed  any  father's  heart.  That  is  an 
indication  of  the  spirit  which  gives  more 
than  a  gleam  of  hope  with  regard  to  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  Irish  difficulties 
by  Irishmen  among  themselves. 

At  the  same  time  il  has  to  be  realized 
that  the  present  position  is  extremely 
diflicull.  No  Rnglishman— and  no  Irish- 
man, for  that  matter — can  clearly  see  the 
way  out.     The  sharper  outlines  of  the 
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SIR  IIORACB  PLLINKETT 
To  wbuM  efToris  liel-ind  chielly  own  the  aboli- 
tion of  r^ck-renil  md  ihr  erection  of  3  s>iicm  of 
IjikI  owninji  by  >mjill  fjrmerj  that  has  changed  Ire- 
land in  a  few  yon  from  a  land  of  misery  to  a  land 
of  pr<»|vrity 

contending  elements  in  Ireland  may  be 
presented  a%  follnws: 

The  Redmondile  Nationalists,  who  by 
constitutional  pressure  and  educative 
efforts  in  their  own  country  and  at 
Westminster  have  broufiht  to  the  British 
statute  book  a  Home  Rule  measure 
which,  while  reserving  to  the  Imperial 
Government  the  power  to  make  war  and 
conduct  relations  with  foreign  Powers, 
gives  Ireland  the  right  to  make  laws  for 
herself; 

The  L'btcr  Unionists,  who  will  not 
consent  under  any  circumstances  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  domination  of  a 
P.irliami.-nt  in  Dublin  which  will  certainly 
be  overwhelmingly  Nationalist.  lOne  of 
their  principal  objections  is  the  fact  that 
thc>,  as  Protestants,  will  be  under  Ca- 
tholic rule): 

The  Sinn  Fein  adherents,  who  belittle 

Redmond  and  his  party  as  half-hearted, 

and  who  desire  the  practical  if  not  abso- 

/ufe independence oi  Ireland  from  Britain. 


A  mere  catalogue, 
ferine  sections  (>ives  an  inadequate 
of  the  story,  for  there  are  a  hundred 
ferent  facts  and  a  hundred  ditferent  ci 
tions  reacting  upon  each  other  in  1 
day's  consummation  of  events.  Why  t 
Irish  nddle  slK>uld  exist  is  puzzhnR 
the  first  superficial  glance  in  view 
Britain's  success  with  her  other 
jjoverning  dominions.  To  get  at 
root  of  the  thing  it  is  necessary  lo 
in  mind  two  or  three  fundamentals, 
the  first  place,  Ireland,  separated  by 
a  few  mites  of  water  from  Britain,  is 
itably  related  with  that  countiy  ft 
purely  physical  reasons.  Trade  int 
and  the  thousand  relations  thai 
in  them,  provide  one  of  the  links. 
other  is  the  general  defense  I  ' 
nation,  which  rules  out  the  j  . 
having  Irish  harbors  occupied  by  a  k 
eign  enemy.  Either  of  thcst 
nukes  association  of  Ireland  with  Bri 
a  matter  of  course. 

But,  though  situated  close  enauch 


.MR.   AUGUSTlNt    BIRRELL 
Chirf  Sccreury  to  the  lunl  Livuit^iuni  ct  In 
KhcR  the  Sinn  F«n  Ktbclimn  broke  out,  jndo 
Ihv  miiny  able  iiKn  who  have  v^mly  tried  to  < 
the  Irish  inablcm 


SIR    hlAVAKL)    CARSON    SIGNING    IH£    a'\tN\M 

The  uilb  Ukrn  hy  Ihc  mirn  of  UUlcr  a  lew  yun  itgfi.  decUnng  thnr  undying  oppMitiiMi  to  Home  Rule  and 

leJKuinie  th«in  (o  misi  it  to  the  limit  of  anned  opposition 


this  unalterable  associatiun.  Ireland  has 
been  jus!  far  enough  off  to  miss  many  of 
Ihc  processes  which  have  made  Britain 
prosperous  and  powerful  The  story 
gpts  back  through  ihe  centuries  even  to 
the  time  when  Ireland  was  left  without 
the  onward-moviny  impulses  of  the  Ro- 
man invasion  and,  after  that,  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest.  Incn^asin^ly  the  Irish 
gut  farther  out  of  alignment  with  the 
Bnti%h-  Violent  means  were  taken  to 
alter  things,  even  to  the  extent  of  plant- 
ing British  settlers  in  the  hope  ttiat  they 
would  prove  Ihe  nucleus  of  prosperity. 
The  expedient  did  not  answer.  There 
was  misery,  poverty,  wild  revolts,  brutal 
repression?,  ntassacrcs.  And  in  the  whole 
pathetic  story  racial  traits  were  devel- 
oped which  took  the  Irish  people  still 
farther  away.  Ancient  wrongs  have 
been  nurxd  by  thein  and  the  story  car- 


ried dijwn  from  genc-iation  to  generation, 
and  those  cherished  traditions  have  sonr>e- 
thing  to  do  with  the  feeling  to-day.  The 
division  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  Catholic 
whereas  Britain  was  Protestant.  And 
throughout  succesMvc  phases  the  impa- 
tience of  Britain  v/as  met  by  the  resent- 
ment of  Ireland.  It  has  been  truly  said 
by  a  recent  writer,  "  For  all  their  political 
genius  the  British  have  failed  to  realize 
that  Ireland  is  not  a  pan  of  Great  Britain 
and  that  the  Irish,  for  all  their  quickness 
of  understanding  and  sympathy,  have 
never  abandoned  the  idea  of  living  lo 
themselves  alone." 

The  drama  which  has  now  reached  its 
culmination  was  tense  enou^  before  the 
war.  There  was  danger  but  there  was 
hope.  Tlicn  came  the  war  and  with  it 
consequences  which  have  carried  with 
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them  chaos,  something  like  despair. 
Were  it  not  that  the  Irish  are  a  people  of 
genius  the  oullnok  would  be  black  indeed. 
Asquilh's  Hnmc  Rule  Bill  brought  to  a 
head  the  opposition  of  Ulster— set  the 
Orangemen  arming  for  a  physical  Tight. 
But  the  situation  by  its  very  extremity 


purposes  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  represent  the  Home 
Rulers,  the  Protestants  the  Anti-Home 
Rulers,  or  Unionists  as  they  are  called. 
At  The  last  census  the  population  of  the 
whole  of  Ireland  was.  4.390,219.  arid  of 
these  3.342.670,  or  74  per  cent.,  were 
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TII8  MEN   WHO  NEARLY    RLINED  TttE    HOME   RULE   PUN 

The  Sinn  Fdncrr.  vrho  started  ai  apoitle»  af »  rcvivji  o(  native  [nsh  ant  tnd  iridusiries.  were 
into  poltlicf  jml  tinaUy  into  rehelimn  lo  f  re^le  an  Irish  Kcputiln:      Cuming  in  ihr  midst  of  th«  t.reil 
ihc  rebellion  wat  )>ul  down  with  rxcmpbry  hunhncu,  :in(l  causcJ  Ji  bjtlerna^  of  feeling  both  in  IreUnd 
Eiigiand  ihii  (or  a  time  threatened  10  end  all  hopes  o(  Home  Kule 


led  to  suggestions  for  a  settlement  be- 
tween the  aintestants. 

The  Protestant  settlers  in  Ireland,  a 
Scottish  and  Nonh  British  type,  have 
built  up  for  ilKniM:lves  a  large  and  pros- 
perous business  community  in  Ulster 
and.  though  they  are  touched  with  a 
good  many  Irish  characteristics,  have 
dominant,  hard-headed  qualities  {>f  iheir 
own  and  have,  moreover,  in  their  religious 
beliefs  a  different  spiritual  world  from 
thrir  feUow  Iriihmcn.     For  all  practical 


Catholics.  The  bulk  of  the  Protestants 
are  to  be  found  in  Ulster.  It  may  be 
asked  and  frequently  is  asked  why  the 
minority  of  Unionists  should  not  submil 
to  the  establishment  of  Home  Rule 
desired  by  the  majority  of  Natiortalists 
since  in  all  civilized  countries  it  i% 
sary  that  the  decision  of  the  greater 
ber  shall  prevail.  To  that  the  mindhty 
maketwoor  three  replies.  They  say  thai 
though  lesser  in  number  they  provide  1 
disproportionately  large  amount  of  the 
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wealth  and  industry  of  the  country  and 
point  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  their 
own  districts  as  compared  with  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  They  go  on  to  say  they 
will  not  place  themselves  and  their  busi- 
nesses under  a  Nationalist  Government 
which  may  in  effect  despoil  their  hard 
won  prosperity  for  the  sake  of  other 
provinces.  Their  second  point,  not  less 
important  to  them,  is  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  would  be  overwhelmingly 
Catholic  and  that  as  a  Protestant  com- 
munity they  would  certainly  be  sub- 
jected to  disabilities  direct  or  indirect 
by  Catholic  rule.  They  wind  up  b>  say- 
ing that  so  kccnl\'  do  they  feel  that  under 
no  circumstances  can  they  submit  to 
an  Irish  Parliament — that  they  will  arm 
themselves  in  revolt  against  any  such 
authority  if  it  is  set  up.  Their  sincerity 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt. 

THE   CASE    FOR   THE   NATIONALISTS 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  doubt  the 
earnest  assertions  of  the  Redmondites 
that  no  kind  of  domination  is  stpught  for 
and  that  every  possible  safeguard  would 
be  given  to  Ulster.  It  is  reasonable,  then, 
to  ask  why  Nationalist  Ireland  should 
want  to  keep  this  determined  northern 
section  within  the  bounds  of  the  self- 
governing  nation.  Vhe  answer  is  that 
they  object  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
country  not  only  on  what  may  be  called 
sentimental  grounds  but  on  the  very 
practical  grounds  that  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  is  bound  up  in  the  union  of  differ- 
ing component  parts,  that  the  industrial 
and  banking  facilities  of  Lister  have 
spread  their  rtx)ts  all  over  the  country, 
that  the  peculiar  activities  of  the  north- 
va<t,  the  llax  manufactures,  the  banks, 
the  shipyards,  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
life  of  the  whole  nation,  'lo  this  the 
L'Istermen  reply:  "We  have  built  up  this, 
the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy  com- 
munity in  Ireland,  without  any  special 
advantages  of  situation,  and  it  has 
been  open  to  you  to  have  done  the  same 
in  other  parts.  We  decline  to  kave  our- 
selves exploited  by  a  people  who  have 
been  unable  to  do  these  things  for  them- 
selves.    Let  us  go  on  as  we  are  under 


THE   CLOCRAPIIY   OF   HOME    RULE 

Lister,  the  northernmost  of  the  four  provinceiL 
cont.iins  the  only  siK  counties  in  Ireland  in  whicR 
there  is  a  majority  or  even  a  strong  minority  of 
Protestants  (Anirim,  Down,  Armagh,  Londonilerry, 
Fermanagh,  and  Tyrone.)  These  counties  and  the 
cities  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry  are  the  bacJibone 
ot  the  resistance  to  Home  Rule 

British  rule  from  London."  The  Nation- 
alist answer  to  this  proposition  is  that 
self-government  for  Ireland  would  make 
for  better  conditions  all  round,  since  a 
Parliament  dominantly  British  hundreds 
of  miles  away  cannot  possibly  know  con- 
ditions so  well  or  have  the  special  sym- 
pathy which  a  Parliament  in  Ireland 
would  have.  Besides,  they  say,  from 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  alone  Ireland 
suffers  by  the  ab-^ence  of  I  iome  Ku!e, 
since  it  has  been  dt'monstrated  that  she 
Contributes  immensely  more  than  her 
share  to  the  general  revenue.  And  so 
the  argument  goes  on  in  a  circle. 

STATHS.MTN    WHO   HAVE    FAELHO 

Brilliant  men  have  taken  a  hand  in 
trying  to  solve  the  riddle.  Asquilh  has 
tried.  He  brought  to  the  ta>k  the  pow- 
ers of  a  naturally  clear  intellect,  a  gift  for 
managing  men,  and  was  backed  by  the 
greatest  1  louse  (jf  Commons  majority 
ever  known.  The  silver-haired  statesman 
put  the  ca-ie  for  I  Iome  Rule  ia  PwU'a.'cc«.'?*. 


The  World's  Work 


lucidly  and  persuasively  in  speeches 
which  were  nnxlcls  nf  power.  A  master 
of  strategy,  he  struggled  by  compromise 
to  effect  workable  arrangements.  And 
in  the  result  he  failed  to  establish  Home 
Rule.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  an  Irish- 
man himself,  clear-eyed,  soft  of  speech, 
who  has  wrought  for  Ireland  so  assidu- 
ously, has  spent  himself  in  efforts  to 
secure  a  working  plan  between  the  war- 
ring elements.  His  hair  and  beard  arc 
sprinkled  with  while  since  he  began  his 
labors.  He  has  kept  himself  clear  of 
politics.  He  has  a  noble  nature  which 
all  admire.  His  efforts,  too,  have  been  in 
vain.  Lloyd  George  has  more  than  once 
bent  his  ardor  and  subtlety  to  the  task. 
To  the  present  all  his  strivings  have  been 
fruitless.  Birrell.  a  man  of  geniality,  wit, 
and  intellectual  power,  had  his  political 
career  broken  by  his  office  of  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  Ireland.  Uritain  in  recent  years 
has  indeed  given  lavishly  of  her  brain 
and  energy — but  alt  in  vain. 

A  few  facts  and  figures  will  illuminate 
the  problem.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not 
^the  whole  of  Ulster  which  stands  out 
against  Home  Rule,  because  in  three  at 
least  of  the  nine  counties  there  is  a 
large  majority  of  Catholics,  and  in  three 
of  the  others  the  figures  are  pretty  well 
balanced,  and  yet  so  great  is  the  prepon- 
derance of  Protestants  in  the  remaining 
portion  that  the  fmal  balance  for  the 
whole  of  Ulster  is  as  follows: 

Prol  Mt  ant  s— «i>o,88o 

Catholics— 690.8r6 

Merc  is  the  position  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal cities  and  of  each  of  the  counties: 
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^K^WKtttXT^ 

Belfast  City      ... 

95.243 

a9>.7<N 

Landundcrry  City. 

aa,92J 

17.857 

Antrim  County      .     . 

39.751 

154.11) 

Down  Ownly .      .     . 

64.485 

139.818 

Armagh  Ounty    .     . 

54.526 

65.765 

Liwiilonilfrry  County 

41.478 

58,367 

f-ernianagh  County 

34.740 

27,006 

Tvrone  County 

•     79.015 

6),6so 

Monaghan  Cottnty 

53.><»3 

l8,o<^ 

Donegal  (^nty    .     . 

0^."5' 

35.5"6 

Cavin  County.     .     . 

74.371 

t0.9CM 

i    TotsI 

690316 

890,880 

If  you  take  the  six  counties  and  two 
cities  where  Protestants  arc  m<ist  ihicJds 
clustered  together  you  fmd  that  thc 
prf^ortion  is  about  two  to  one,  an  aggrr- 
gate  community  of  about  8ao,ooD  Prot- 
estants 10  430.000  Catholics.  It  is  thi* 
sptrcial  Pn>tcstant  community  which  it 
has  been  pRiposcd  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  Home  Rule  bill.  For  diffehiig 
reasons  neither  party  liked  the  con- 
promise,  and  each  side  has  placet!  \\s  owa 
interpretation  on  the  suggested  arrar^g^' 
ment.  Home  Rulers  regarding  it  35  iciih 
porary.  the  Unionists  declaring  it  lo  be 
permanent.  The  matter  has  been  00  the 
knife-edge  of  negotiation  more  than 
once.  The  British  Government  has  pro- 
posed the  temporary  exclusion  of  tbe  kx 
counties  for  six  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  the  matter  wuuld  come  up 
for  consideration  again  in  the  light  of  in- 
tervening events.  On  the  other  hand  a 
proposal  more  to  the  liking  of  independ- 
ent Home  Rulers  has  been  the  indusion 
of  Ulster  for  a  similar  period,  with  the 
right  to  Vote  itself  out  at  the  cxpiratinci 
of  that  lime,  the  advantage  of  this  being  fl 
that  Nationalist  Ireland  woukl  strive  , 
with  might  and  main  to  govern  the 
country  in  such  a  way  that  Lbter  would 
not  want  to  separate  at  the  end  uf  thai 
time.  But  Ulster  under  no  circum- 
stances would  consent  to  be  included, 
and  so  thus  we  have  the  balanced  propco^ 
tionof  the  immediate  exclusion — wbelher 
it  be  permanent  or  temporary.  (One  of 
the  proposals  has  been  that  each  of  the 
counties  concerned  should  have  the  right 
to  demand  a  poll  for  its  electors,  on  the 
matter  of   its   inclusion  or  exclttsioo). 
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JOHN    REDMOND  S   CAXEER 

In  the  very  climax  of  the  stonn  of 
discussion  resultmg  in  1914  from  the 
Asquith  Bill,  the  war  broke  on  Europe 
It  was  the  announcentent  of  the  war 
that  led  Mr.  John  Redmond  to  his  stir- 
ring speech  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons  in 
which,  oblivious  of  all  but  the  ties  of  a 
united  nation,  he  pledged  htmsdf  and 
his  party  to  the  common  cause  against 
the  enemy.  The  s>Tiipatlietic  memory 
ol   that    speech    will    remain    with    the 
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British  people  long  after  the  present  war 
is  over.  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  whole- 
souled  declaration  of  Mr.  Redmond's 
dissipated  many  prejudices  in  Britain 
and  indirectly  strengthened  tremendously 
the  feeling  for  Home  Rule.  And  then 
the  war,  instead  of  helping  forward 
Home  Rule  as  it  might,  proceeded  to  deal 
it  a  heavy  blow — for  a  time  a  stunning 
blow.  That  Mr.  Redmond  should  have 
been  so  ill-repaid  by  the  course  of  events 
is  one  of  the  minor  tragedies  of  the  time. 
No  one  can  have  known  anything  of  this 
man  without  respecting  and  admiring 
htm.  He  is  no  professional  politician. 
He  is  an  Irish  gentleman,  elderly  now, 
who  has  devoted  what  might  have  been  a 
life  of  leisure  to  an  unceasing  battle, 
public  and  private,  for  the  great  ideal  of 
himself  and  his  countrymen.  Through 
countless  disappointments,  through  years 
of  unceasing  effort  and  hard-hitting  con- 
flict, he  had  reached  the  sight  of  the 
Promised  Land,  great  as  were  the  dif- 
ficulties still  ahead.  Then  came  the 
likelihood  that  it  might  fade  from  his 
gaze  into  the  distance  and  he  might 
never  reach  it.  At  the  summit  of  his 
efforts,  having  persuaded  Britain  to  do 
the  just  and  politic  thing,  he  was  count- 
ered by  Fate  which  proceeded  to  deal 
another  blow  at  the  long-suffering  Irish 
nation,  a  malign  blow,  the  ultimate  effects 
of  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  In  the 
midst  of  the  war  came  the  Sinn  Fein 
rising  to  establish  an  Irish  Republic. 

THE    SINN    FEIN    DISASTER 

The  Sinn  Fein  organization,  at  first  an 
intellectual  movement  directed  toward 
the  betterment  of  the  life  of  the  Irish 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  alone,  was 
swept  into  political  channels,  became 
linked  up  with  an  economic  revolt  of 
Socialists  and  others,  and  presently  de- 
veloped hostility  toward  Mr.  Redmond 
and  his  constitutional  methods.  Ger- 
man influence  was  somehow  brought  to 
bear,  and  then  followed  the  lamentable 
attempt,  white  Britain  was  at  death  grips 
with  her  enemy  in  other  fields,  to  uproot 
British  authority  in  Ireland  by  force 
of  arms.    The  tragic  fiasco  needs  no  elab- 


oration. It  is  the  results  for  the  future 
which  have  to  be  faced.  Passionate 
disclaimer  of  the  rebellion  went  up  from 
Mr.  Redmond,  and  probably  his  mood 
was  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  Cath- 
olics in  Ireland.  Then  occurred  a  dribble 
of  military  executions  and  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  the  victims  began  to  mani- 
fest itself.  Ancient  prejudices  arose. 
The  British,  it  was  felt,  were  at  their  old 
work  of  political  executions — killing  men 
who,  though  misguided  and  foolish,  had 
been  courageous  enough  to  risk  open  re- 
bellion. To  the  English  the  picture 
had  another  side.  They  saw  the  rebels 
as  traitors,  traitors  not  only  to  their  own 
Government  but  to  all  the  Allied  nations 
and  the  common  cause.  They  were 
traitors  who  struck  their  countrymen 
in  the  back  in  the  midst  of  a  deadly  strug- 
gle. Those  are  the  two  sides  of  the  case. 
The  actual  facts  of  the  rebellion  are  that 
thrte  hundred  persons  were  killed  and 
two  thousand  wounded  and  but  for  its 
prompt  repression  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  these  figures  would  have  been 
many  times  multiplied.  As  a  result, 
fifteen  leaders  were  executed,  others 
sentenced  to  varying  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, and  a  large  number  deported  to 
Britain  and  Interned  there  to  prevent 
further  treasonable  practices. 

A   WAY   OUT  OF  CHAOS? 

What  action  Britain  was  to  have  taken 
other  than  she  did  is  not  conceivable  to 
the  ordinary  English  sympathizer  with 
Home  Rule.  And  yet  the  effects  of  the 
whole  business  have  set  seething  preju- 
dices which  had  been  nearly  wiped  out. 
The  Sinn  Feiners  have  developed  into  a 
force  which  threatens  the  influence  of 
the  Redmondites.  At  present  the  Sinn 
Feiners  apparently  wish  for  a  wholly 
independent  1  reland,  though  how  far 
their  attitude  may  be  modified  in  view  of 
immediate  practical  achievements  is  not 
to  be  known  till  the  coming  conference 
is  concluded.  The  situatkin,  therefore, 
stands  thus,  the  Redmondites  struggling 
for  a  Home  Rule  which  approximates 
to  state  rule  in  the  United  States,  the 
Sinn  Feiners  requiring  an  independent 
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Ireland,  Tht  Uklermen  demanding  ihat 
there  shall  be  no  kind  of  Hom«  Rule  at 
all,  while  Britain  is  desirous  that  the 
whole  of  the  contending  forces  in  Ireland 
shall  come  together  and  thresh  out  a 
scheme  which  shall  be  acceptable  as  the 
working  commencement  of  a  new  era. 
There  i?  no  safety  in  pTfiphesying  atmut 
Ireland,  but  this  may  at  least  be  said; 
thai  for  any  kind  of  practical  result  all 
sides  must  be  willing  to  make  a)nce5sions 
and  understand  the  point  of  view  of  their 
fellow  counlrymcn.  The  Ulstermen  will 
have  to  realize  the  passion  for  national 
unity.  They  will  have  to  find  faith  In 
the  honest  intentions  of  the  Home  Rulers. 
The  Nationalists  will  have  to  make  such 
concessions  as  will  ensure  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  (here  will  be  nu 
Catholic  pressure  on  the  Protestants. 
They  will,  moreover,  have  to  demonstrate 


thai,  whaieviT  the  new  arrafif 
wealth  of  Ulster  will  not  be  pcnaltzed.1 
The  Sinn  Feiners  wilt  have  to  understand 
that  there  can  be  no  Irish  Republic  whileJ 
the  British  Rmpirc  exists  and  thi^  nor| 
from  any  desire  for  dominion  but  simply  i 
from  the  necessity  of  self-pro tectvin  ofJ 
the  whole  people  from  possible  cnetniecj 
who  might  jind  a  foothold  in  Ireland. 

It  is  at  least  thinkable  that,  with  (bej 
Sinn  Feiners  on  tbe  one  hand  and  the 
Ulstermen  on  the  other,  the  Redmondites 
between  the  two  may  be  able  to  give  ex-j 
pression  to  a  scheme  which  will  start  sd  -| 
government  for  Ireland  on  a  unified  basis. 
But  no  one  may  guess  the  outcome.    A] 
brilliant  and  unhappy  nation  stands  at  thel 
crossroads.     But  this  much  at  least  mayj 
be  said:  that  for  the  first  time  in  genera- 
tions, possibly  for  the  first  time  in  history,^ 
Ireland's  future  is  in  Ireland's  hands. 


RUSSIA  PULLS  ITSELF  TOGETHER 

A  Picture  of  Petrograd  in  the  Sixth  Week  of  the  Revolution,  as  Seen  by] 

an  Eye-Wimess 

By 
ARNO  DOSCH-FLRUROT 

[Af r.  Dofcb-Fteurot' s  article  was  writUn  in  Pelrograd  during  the  firtt  uxtk  in  Maf\ 
rvhfn  Anuriean  nfwipaptn  wert  carrying  such  htadUnes  as  the  foUmmng: 

"  IVants  to  Camlrol  Ihima  Cabinet— Klongrea  oj  iVmkmen's  and  SoUiers'  DeUgaUi 
Issues  Appeal  to  tbe  People — Bocks  GovtrnnutU  Now.  But  Calls  IlSflf  Only  Orgtmi- 
Ration  Capable  of  Counteracting  Any  Reactionary  Mov."  ^ 

"  Five  Generals  Seized  by  Soldiers'  Delegates."  H 

"  Peasants  Sei^e  Lands  in  Russia — Soldiers  Home  from  Army  Lead  Them  in  At' 
'tacks  on  Estate  Owners." 

"Assail  Lenine  as  German  Agent — Russia  Becoming  Actively  Hostile  to  Anatchti 
Peac€-at-Any-Price  Agitator" 

Hisarticle  rontuls  out  tbe  picture  xcrougbt  in  tbose  despatcbes  and  gives  tbeevenit 
those  exciting  days  in  their  relation  to  the  larger  issues  of  the  Revoluiion. — The  Editoks.} 
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AT  THE  end  of  the  sixth  week 
followinK  the  Kvvolution  the 
outstanding  facts  in  Russia 
are  these; 
The  Provisional  Ciovcm- 
ment,  picked  by  the  Duma  in  the  heal  of 
the  rcvoU — and  picked  with  remarkable 


skill — has  survived;  a  feat  when  it  is  coi^ 
sidereit  Ihat  the  political  pi  twcr  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  (he  great,  ruuglUy  or-] 
Raniud  people  so  recently  released  (ram 
imperialism. 

The  army,  which  had  a  Prussian  di»-] 
ctpline,   has  commenced   tu  understand 


Russia  Pulls  Itself  Together 
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discipline  based  on  patriotism.  There 
were  old  scores  to  settle  at  the  front  just 
as  there  were  in  Petrograd.  The  sol- 
diers, who  seemed  to  grasp  everywhere 
at  once  the  meaning  of  the  revolution, 
did  not  so  much,  as  reported,  take  it  to 
mean  the  end  c^  discipline,  as  an  evening 
up  of  privileges  between  officers  and  men. 
It  must  be  admitted  they  have  rubbed 
it  into  their  officers.  Those  who  have 
been  as  quick  to  understand  that  em- 
pire is  swept  away  and  in  its  place  stands 
democracy  have  been  all  right  and  have 
been  able  to  assist  in  the  reorganization. 
Those  who  clung  to  old  privileges  or  could 
not  change  from  the  old  military  caste  are 
suffering,  and  are  not  helping  in  the  new 
Older.    Fortunately,  that  class  is  small. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  only  class  of 
Russian  society  which  has  found  ex- 
pression is  the  proletariat,  proudly  self- 
styled.  The  term,  "the  people,"  has  not 
here  the  all-inclusive  meaning  as  with 
us.  It  means  the  peasants,  the  work- 
men, and  the  soldiers  who  come  from 
those  classes.  The  liberally  educated, 
all  the  intermediate  kinds  of  people  be- 
tween the  nobility  and  the  proletariat, 
who  played  a  part  no  less  important  in 
the  Revolution,  may  sympathize,  assist, 
even  lead,  or  try  deviously  to  frustrate, 
the  growth  of  the  democracy,  but  they 
are  not  of  the  people,  and  as  a  liberally 
educated  class  have  not  expressed  them- 
selves. Everything  now  is  for  the  prole- 
tariat. As  if  to  counterbalance  the 
time  when  nothing  was  done  for  them, 
now  they  have  the  whole  interest.  As 
the  empire  deliberately  frustrated  educa- 
tion, the  liberally  educated  classes, 
though  sufficiently  important  to  have 
won  a  place  of  great  respect  in  the  in- 
tellectual world,  are  comparatively  few 
in  number  beside  the  vast  oceans  of  the 
proletariat.  So  perhaps  they  consider 
expression  from  them  futile.  Moreover, 
they  have  not  time.  Theirs  is  the  task 
of  preventing  Russia  from  running  away 
with  itself.  But  their  silence  has  had  a 
political  effect.  They  have  no  active 
political  power. 

The  Duma,  which  was  really  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  liberally  educated,  and 


did  all  the  fighting  for  everybody  against 
the  old  empire  while  it  still  existed,  has 
not  met  since  its  committee  (^  safety 
appointed  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  Handing  them  the  power, 
it  disappeared,  and  even  Tauride  Palace, 
where  it  met,  has  been  practically  aban- 
doned by  them  to  the  various  Socialist 
groups  growing  up  around  the  Council  of 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Deputies,  So 
the  only  mouthpieces  speaking  are  con- 
nected with  workmen,  peasant,  or  sol- 
dier organizations,  and  the  power  of 
public  opinion  is  slipping  into  their 
hands.  The  principal  things  I  have  to 
tell  are  how  they  have  used  it. 

The  revolutionists  who  carried  the 
first  red  banner  up  into  the  Duma  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Revolution  had  demands 
to  make.  They  had  ready  formulated  a 
plan  for  new  Russia.  It  was  they  who 
began  by  insisting  on  the  abdication  of 
the  Emperor  unconditionally,  the  re- 
moval of  all  civil  and  military  disabili- 
ties and  of  all  racial  and  religious  dis- 
tinctions. Their  demands,  which  be- 
came the  Russian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, were  much  more  important  to 
them  than  the  choice  of  the  immediate 
government.  They  were  willing,  even 
glad,  to  turn  over  this  task  to  the  Duma. 

A    EWUBLE-HEADED   GOVERNMENT 

It  was  obvious  from  the  start  that 
there  were  two  bodies  working  out  the 
reforms  of  the  revolution,  and  there  was 
so  much  to  be  settled  between  the  Duma 
committee  and  the  revolutionary  organi- 
zation, since  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Dep- 
uties, that  the  revolutionists  were  given 
a  wing  of  the  Duma's  committee  rooms, 
while  the  Duma's  committee  occupied 
the  corresponding  wing.  Negotiations 
were  carried  on  back  and  forth. 

For  days  that  old  palace,  gift  of  a 
very  human  empress  to  a  handsome 
favorite,  contained  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing germ  of  new  Russia.  Every  idea  on 
which  Russia  is  settling  as  on  a  per- 
manent basis  was  hurled  across  from 
those  two  committee  rooms,  and  the 
chaff  was  well  sifted  and  winnowed  out. 
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I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  which 
was  the  more  admirable,  the  aggressive^ 
ness  of  the  Duma,  schooled  in  patience, 
or  the  conservatism  of  the  revolutionists, 
whose  hearts  had  been  bursting  with 
the  injustice  of  things  for  fifty  years. 
The  revolutionists  stormed  all  that  first 
day.  they  surged  up  against  that  old 
building  as  if  it  had  to  be  stirred  by  the 
urge  of  their  bf)(iies.  by  the  wild  oratory 
of  freedom  that  was  rtung  out  by  the 
natural  speakers  finding  for  Ilie  first  time 
in  their  lives  the  swaying  power  of  the 
voices  in  their  iron  throats. 

That  day  they  demanded  the  earth. 
What  impressed  me  most  was  the  vision 
of  the  future  they  possessed.  The  crowds 
swayed,  shouted  in  their  delight,  not  the 
empty  shout  of  a  rabble,  but  the  deep  cry 
wrung  from  their  overburdened  hearts. 
They  were  only  one  corner  of  Petrograd 
when  they  began,  and  it  might  have 
turned  out  badly  for  them,  but  there 
was  not  a  monn^nt  when  their  courage 
wavered.     That    was    a   crowd    with    a 
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The  Duma,  it  must  be  rctnwn 
met  lo  find  itself  disbanded  by  impcn 
decree.  ProtopopofT  thought  he  cou 
still  caich  I  he  revolt  before  it  got  u 
way  by  ending  the  sessions  oi  the  D 
But  that  did  not  help,  as  all  the  influenoe 
of  tte  Duma  lay  in  the  PrDgressive 
Bloc,  the  majority  contrc^  which  was 
formed  during  the  war  by  the  liberals 
and  many  of  the  conservatives  in  ihc 
Duma  to  get  a  workable  body  that  c 
fit  in  somehow  with  the  old  Govemmen 
and  help  along  the  old  war  mac 
directed  against  Germany.  They 
responsible  for  the  volunteer  war 
mittees  that  had  been  saving  Russia  frotn 
defeat  for  nearly  two  years.  They  couUI 
not  get  sufficient  action  out  of  the  old 
machine  to  win,  but  they  could  prevent 
disaster.  Vhey  kept  on  working  reganl- 
less  of  sessions,  and  the  leaders  formed 
a  close  brotherhood  of  noble  character. . 

THK    PROVISIONAL   COVERNMENT 

I   had  the  good  fortune  of  knowing 
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lion  heart,  a  crowd  worthy  of  all  it  ac-     most  of  ihese  men   in  the  Progressive  I 


complished. 

Their  purpose  there  was  to  hearten 
their  deputies,  and,  as  one  day  passed 
into  another  and  it  became  obvious  that 
the  Tauride  Palace  was  the  centre  of  all 
government  in  Russia,  they  took  pos- 
session. The  workmen  became  less  cnn- 
spicuints.  but  the  students,  who  had 
led  the  workmen.  t<x>k  over  the  running 
of  the  building  and  caught  up,  as  if  out 
of  the  air,  the  ideas  of  immediate  neces- 
sity for  law  and  order.  They  started 
the  militia,  on  which  the  civil  govern- 
ment rests  even  now. 

THE   ATTITUDE  OF  THE  ARMY 

But    frfjm  the  point   erf  view  of  the 
,  revolutionists  the  most  interesting  thing 
those  days  was  the  attitude  of  the  soldiers. 
They  knew  all  depended  on  what  ha|>- 
pened  inside  that  building,  so  they  came 
in  cmtrmous  numbers,  and  stayed.     The 
soldtem  in  the  Revolution  always  main- 
tained a  certain  calm,  a  brge,  general. 
I       rather  bucohc  calm,  but  those  hu.^e  bodies 
^P  were  not  to  be  moved  until  they  were 
^TWis'ied  no  one  plavcd  them  any  tricks. 
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Bloc  before  I  he  revolution  when  they 
had  time  to  sit  down  and  talk  an  huur 
at  a  time,  and,  while  they  were  in  open 
enmity  against  the  Covermnent,  they 
foresaw  no  such  future  as  we  are  living 
in  now.  The  Siicialists  did,  and  tbcy 
provided  the  motive  pf»wer  thai  carried 
the  country  without  hesitating  right 
through  the  possibility  of  a  regency  to 
constitutional  government.  Ihat  cocit- 
mitlec  of  theirs  which  came  and  camped 
at  the  Duma,  with  its  surging  crowd)  irf 
supporters,  and  those  soldiers  wh«j  came 
and  stayed  pushed  the  naturalU-  ctMH 
scrvative  Duma  further  ilian  they  ex- 
pected. Or.  to  put  it  more  exactly,  they 
showed  the  Duma  that  the  road  wasopca 
the  ciHintry  was  nrady  to  go  Ihc  whole 
distance. 

Ihe  revolutionists  went  in  complete 
control  of  Petrograd  by  nine  in  the 
evening  and  that  was  the  hour  when 
Rodzianko.  Prt:sident  of  the  Duma,  after 
sitting  in  intense  thought  all  day  will* 
the  leaders,  said  suddenly  he  would 
name  a  committee  of  safety,  himself  at 
the  head.     It  fell  to  that  committee  to 
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name  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  The  revolutionary  com- 
mittee, self-constituted,  formed  of  the 
natural  leaders  who  came  right  up  out 
of  the  turmoil,  was  meanwhile  working 
out  in  hot  blood  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. 

The  agreement  between  the  two  bodies 
was  that  the  Duma  committee  was  to 
run  things,  but  was  to  let  the  Socialists 
know.  President  Rodzianko  has  never 
admitted  there  was  any  other  power 
besides  the  Duma  committee,  but,  dis- 
organized, shifting,  self-constituted  as 
it  was,  the  revolutionary  committee 
has  been  a  power  since  the  moment  the 
revolution  began,  and  has  insisted  on 
recognition.  Even  after  those  first  days 
of  sweeping  changes  were  over,  when  all 
Russia  was  really  convinced  it  was  true 
and  a  clear  route  to  democracy  lay  ahead, 
1  was  surprised  to  find  the  leaders  of  this 
committee  still  angry  because  the  Duma's 
delegates,  GutchkoflT  and  Shulguin,  who 
convinced  the  Empteror  he  must  resign, 
did  not  first  report  back  to  them  before 
they  permitted  him  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  Grand  Duke  Michael.  Fortunately, 
Michael  abdicated,  too,  but  that  was  also 
not  left  to  chance.  The  Duma  com- 
mittee knew  the  only  way  to  win  the 
whole  distance  was  to  make  it  in  two 
steps.  The  revolut  ionists  wanted  to 
take  it  in  a  leap,  without  any  Grand  Duke 
abdication  in  between.  They  wanted 
to  throw  the  Emperor  out. 

That  incident  indicates  the  temper 
of  the  two  bodies,  the  Duma,  parlia- 
mentary, schooled,  if  no  less  revolution- 
ary at  heart  and  with  just  as  much 
strength  in  its  arm;  the  revolutionists, 
direct,  uncompromising — and  touchy. 
The  grinding  process  of  the  last  six 
weeks  has  not  been  without  pain  on  ac- 
count of  that  touchiness. 

A    BREACH    IN   THE   REVOLUTION 

At  first  it  seemed  to  me  the  revolu- 
tkmary  party  was  trying  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  long 
before  now  if  it  were  not  for  the  war. 
They  see  that  a  counter-revolution  now 


would  be  fatal  because  Germany  could 
take  advantage  of  it,  but  they  would 
like  to  go  much  further  than  they  have. 
They  consider  the  present  Government 
"bourgeois,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  the 
mass  of  the  revolutionists  want  com- 
munistic socialism.  Nothing  prevents 
them  striking  directly  for  it  except  the 
war.  So,  feeling  they  must  not  act  at 
once,  they  are  guarding  jealously  what 
privileges  they  possess.  Hence  the 
touchiness. 

In  those  first  days  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  act  when  they  felt  they  had  cause. 
They  heard  rumor  that  the  former  Em- 
peror and  his  wife  were  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  country,  and  they  sent  their 
own  troops,  under  their  own  command, 
to  Tsarskoe-Selo,  to  see  that  it  did  not 
happen.  I  asked  one  of  their  executive 
members  if  they  meant  to  coerce  the 
Government.  " No,"  he  replied,  "we 
simply  intended  to  prevent  it  from  mak- 
ing a  mistake." 

This  action  of  the  soldiers  and  work- 
men acting  directly  came  as  a  kind  of 
shock  to  the  Russian  public  at  the  time, 
but  it  would  not  now.  Power  has  been 
passing  steadily,  sometimes  impercep- 
tibly, into  their  hands.  Since  then  it 
has  become  the  regular  thing  for  the 
Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Dep- 
uties to  be  consulted,  and  now  that 
they  have  even  appointed  a  bureau,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  hold  a  firm  hand 
over  every  ministry,  it  is  accepted  as 
the  real  power. 

HEADED  TOWARD  A  SOCIALISTIC  STATE 

My  observations  of  the  last  six  weeks 
have  convinced  me  that  the  people  of 
Russia — using  the  term  in  the  limited 
sense  1  have  already  designated — can  do 
anything  they  like.  They  have  decided 
they  are  quite  done  with  kings  and  em- 
perors. They  are  equally  convinced  the 
types  of  democracies  represented  by  the 
United  States  and  France  are  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced  for  them.  And.  as 
it  is  a  Russian  national  characteristic 
not  to  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences of  one's  acts,  they  are  pro- 
gressing steadily  and  cfflisciously  toward 
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some  form  of  socialistic  state.  The 
country  is  developing  a  resistless  pro- 
letariat. It  Is  beginning  to  feel  its  power, 
and  there  is  no  force  of  a  conservative 
ctiaracter  sutlicient  to  arrest  it.  The 
movement  is  cosmic  in  its  size.  What- 
ever it  may  bode  of  good  or  evil,  Russia 
is  going  to  have  a  try  at  one  of  the  social- 
istic idealsof  government.  Even  among 
the  so-called  bour^ois  classes  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  sentiment  to 
the  contrary.  Russians  arc  habitually 
broad  in  their  aspect  of  life,  and  I  be* 
licvc  they  are  alt  curious  to  see  how  it 
works  out.  It  is  a  tremendous  big  game, 
absorbing  the  national  Interest.  When 
the  national  assembly  is  held  one  of  these 
days  to  draw  up  the  constitution  of  New 
Russia,  they  are  goin^;  to  throw  all  the 
fat  in  the  lire  and  see  what  happens. 
And  what  happens  to  180  million  people 
is  tjolny  to  have  an  effect  on  all  govem- 
n>cnt  in  all  countries. 

THE   army's  loyalty 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pes- 
simism expressed  about  (he  attitude  of 
the  army  and  how  it  will  behave  in  the 
spring  and  summer  campaigns,  but  ihts 
comes  from  the  military  caste  who  have 
lost  their  power.  I  have  not  yd  had  the 
time  to  make  the  proper  study  of  how 
the  army  has  accepted  democracy,  but  I 
cannot  help  knowing  something  about  it, 
and.  as  a  democrat  and  a  citizen  of  a 
free  counirv-.  I  think  I  understand  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  than  Ihe  type  of  Russian 
officers  raised  in  veneration  of  Prussian 
nwlhods. 

One  siniple  general  fact  is  sufficient  in 
itself  to  condemn  the  military  regime  as 
it  was.     The  military  powers  that  were 
had  so  little  vision,  so  little  understand- 
ing of  this  war.  that  they  had  some  ten 
millions  of  men  in  barracks  training  to 
replace  ihiKc  cm  the  front  as  they  were 
killed,  and  did  not  have  enough  men  in 
the  factories  to  make  cannon  and  muni- 
tions.   As    Russia    has  endless   natural 
^K  resources  and   unlimited    man-power   it 
^ft  should,  at  ihe  end  of  three  years  of  war. 
^K  have  cannon  and  munitions  ctKHigh  to 
^B  protect  those  mm  ai  the  front  from  being 
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killed-    If  France  and   England 
have  pulled  themselves  together  and 
prepared,    why    not    Russia^    As    Mr. 
MilukofT  said  in  his  famous  speech  on 
4lh    of    Novenil>cr.     1916.    the 
from  which  the  Revolution  dales,  "What 
do  you  call  this — stupidity  or  Ireachcryr" 

Certainly  if  the  Russian  army  had  bem 
organized  as  common  sense  dictated 
if  there  had  been  less  militarism, 
clicking  of  heels,  and  more  undersund- 
ing  of  actual  warfare — there  would  ha^T 
been  no  revolution.  The  soldiers  in 
the  rank  knew  it  was  all  wrong,  Ihe 
Duma  party  which  had  bwn  trying  lu 
cosibat  this  "stupidity  or  treachery"! 
knew  why  it  was  all  wrong.  With  mtf- 
Ikms  of  soldiers.  Russia  was  reaching  a 
point  where  she  could  no!  fight  at  alL 
As  Kerensky,  the  Socialist  menibrr  of 
the  cabinet,  said  to  me  recently:  "The 
Revolution  was  all  that  saved  Runia 
from  a  disastrous  military-  defeat." 

The  pnx>f  nf  the  common  sense  of  the 
soldiers  is  their  acceptance  of  the  mih* 
tary  organization.  They  have  not  tried 
to  put  out  the  general  staff,  or  put  a 
sergeant  in  command  of  the  armv.  Thcv 
have  not  even  interfered  much  with  the 
divisional  arrangements.  They  recoft- 
nize  there  must  be  military  order,  though 
now  they  insist  on  soldier  councils.  They 
have  been  vcr>-  moderate  in  demanding 
no  more.  For  it  must  be  always  rcmrm- 
bered  they  have  the  power  in  their  hands 
and  they  know  it.  Ihe  only  use  they 
have  made  of  it.  however,  is  to  go  a«'ay 
without  leave.  But  they  do  not  all  fpi 
away  without  leave  at  once.  There  basfl 
been  no  time  when  the  temporary  deser- 
tlons  have  been  sufllcicni  to  weaken  the 
fighting  unit  at  any  one  point.  To  mili- 
tary men  iheir  attitude  Is  certainly  dis< 
tressing.  but  I  notice  tba^  the  right  kind 
of  officer  is  getting  aking  splcndidlv  with 
his  men,  and  the  commanding  ^i*ner.ils  are 
not  afraid  of  the  army  failing  to  fi^il. 

THE    UPfER   CLASS&S 
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Both  in  and  out  of  the  army  it  has 
been  easy  for  men  of  the  upper  d 
to   accept    squarely   the   power   of    the 
proletariat.     But  ihey  have  done  it,  and 
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their  graceful  yielding  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs.  It  has  taken  a  partic- 
ularly fine  type  of  patriotism  to  behave 
as  the  Provisional  Government  has  done. 
It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  men  of  consider- 
able wealth,  who  know  the  growing  power 
of  the  proletariat  is  a  menace  to  their 
riches.  Their  personal  interests  might 
easily  influence  them  to  try  to  turn  public 
opinion.  Instead,  they  have  accepted 
it  without  question  and  have  even  kept 
their  ear  to  the  ground  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  it. 

^     THE    PRO-ALLY   NOTE 

I  had  reached  this  point  in  the  writing 
of  the  present  article  when  the  Provis- 
ional Government  was  given  a  severe 
jolt  for  sending  the  note  to  the  Allied 
Powers  saying  Russia  would  live  up  to 
all  treaties  as  written.  They  were  writ- 
ten by  the  old  Government;  that  was 
enough  to  raise  a  storm  of  protest.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment had  tested  its  strength  with  the 
people.  The  members  of  the  cabinet 
knew  it  would  call  for  a  test,  but  it  did 
not  shirk  its  duty.  The  steady  yielding 
to  the  only  organized  expression  of 
popular  will,  the  Council  of  Soldiers'  and 
Workmen's  Deputies,  had  been  nec- 
essary, perhaps,  but  it  was  also  a  duty. 
In  fact,  the  Provisional  Government  had 
been  trying  for  several  weeks  to  work  out 
a  coalition  Government  with  the  Council 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Deputies, 
but  the  latter  hung  too  much  on  develop- 
ing public  (pinion  to  anchor  itself  down 
to  the  Government.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment had  an  international  question 
which,  it  felt,  was  not  open  to  discus- 
sion, and  acted  accordingly.  The  peo- 
ple, firm  in  their  own  generous  attitude 
of  accepting  no  contributions  or  land 
aggression,  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that 
they  were  not  fighting  for  any  other  na- 
tion to  take  what  they  refused,  and  they 
objected  to  the  form  of  the  note. 

The  Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Work- 
men's Deputies  held  an  all-night  session 
over  it,  and  adjourned  of  fatigue  until 
the  next  night  with  the  whole  matter  in 
the  air.    Immediately  the  Slav  tempera- 


ment went  to  work.  Two  regiments, 
armed  and  in  order,  appeared  before  the 
Marinsky  Palace  and  demanded  the  ar- 
rest of  the  Government.  They  did  not 
know  who  had  sent  them  or  what  sup- 
port they  could  count  on,  but  they  re- 
fused to  go  at  the  order  of  the  command- 
ing general,  and  were  only  induced  to 
leave  by  an  appeal  from  the  Council 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Deputies. 
The  oratory  of  May  Day,  two  days  pre- 
vious, broke  forth  again  everywhere  by 
the  thousands  of  speakers,  some  for,  s(Hne 
against  the  Government,  and,  while  a 
consistent  crowd  of  ten  thousand  people, 
sometimes  swelling  to  three  times  the 
number,  filled  the  end  of  St.  Isaac's 
Square  before  Marinsky  Palace,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  meeting  within  in  consulta- 
tion with  ten  delegates  sent  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Dele- 
gates. Th  is  body,  by  t  he  way,  had  chosen 
as  a  meeting  place  the  hall  of  the  Russian 
Annapolis  across  the  river,  and  perched 
around,  eager  listeners  to  the  hot  talk, 
were  the  naval  cadets,  young  sons  oi  the 
nobility  of  Old  Russia. 

THE    VOICE    OF    THE    BOURGEOIS 

At  four  in  the  morning,  with  the  crowds 
alternately  cheering  for  and  against  the 
Government,  no  decision  had  been 
reached  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
afternoon.  That  day,  April  21st  (.Ma/ 
4th  our  time)  was  given  up  to  the  hottest 
oratory  Petrograd  had  known.  People 
began  for  the  first  time  to  make  demon- 
strations of  importance  in  favor  of  the 
Government.  The  bourgeois,  which 
proved  to  be  a  ver\'  large  influential 
body,  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  the 
revolution.  The  Government's  strength 
became  obvious  in  the  running,  shouting 
support  of  people  massing  literally  by  the 
tens  of  thousands.  The  critics  of  the 
Government  were  shouted  down,  called 
supporters  of  Lenine  (an  extreme  radical 
who  had  got  back  to  Russia  from  exile 
in  Switzerland  by  way  of  Germany), 
and,  as  the  Government  and  the  Council 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Deputies 
came  to  an  agreement  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  which  was  not  a  retreat  for 
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either,  the  day  would  have  been  chiefly 
marked  by  rhc  artkulatcness  of  the  bour- 
geois if  it  had  not  been  for  the  workers 
of  one  factory,  the  Parvianin  Iron  Works. 

THE  WIBORC  RIOTERS 

For  three  weeks  these  workers,  always 
anarchistic,  had  been  giving  orf>anized 
labor  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  This  day 
they  appeared  in  a  body  with  several 
hundred  rifles  they  had  sequestered  in 
the  first  days  of  the  revolution  and 
marched  from  the  Wiborg  factory  dis- 
trict to  the  Naval  Cjdets'  Hall  to  make  a 
demonstration  before  the  Council  of  Sol- 
diers' and  Workmen's  Deputies.  The 
shortest  way  led  along  the  Nevsky. 

I  happened  to  be  at  the  corner  of  the 
Sadoviya  and  the  Nevsky  when  the 
first  came,  in  appearance  all  one  would 
picture  a  proletarian  army  to  look  like. 
Quick  to  see  the  possible  danger,  the 
citizens,  soldiers,  officers,  students  who 
happened  to  be  passing  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  turn  back.  They  succeeded 
with  a  few,  but  the  others  calmly,  firmly 
insisted  on  going  on.  They  went,  too,  I 
follovnng,  and,  orderly  enough,  chose 
delegates  before  the  Naval  Cadets'  Hall 
and  insisted  on  getting  a  hearing  from 
the  Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's 
Deputies.  When  they  found  the  Council 
coming  to  terms  without  insisting  on  their 
own  extreme  demands  such  as  "down 
with  the  Governnwnt"  and  "Immedi- 
ate Peace,"  the>-  went  away  in  a  dis- 
gruntled spirit  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  had  no  dinner. 

On  the  way  over  there  had  resulted  a 
few  stray  shots.  inconse<)uentiat  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  shooting  the 
Nevsky  has  seen  in  the  course  of  its  his- 
tory, but  on  the  way  back  they  encoun- 
tered a  very  live  suppurt  of  the  Govern- 


ment which  in  the  main  portion  of  the 
city  alone  numbered  perhaps  two  hurwj 
dred    thousand.     There    wx^    bound    tc 
be  trouble  and  there  wa«.  with  twcnty| 
people     killed    and   wounded     in    stra] 
combat,   chiefly  due    to    the    efforts  K 
take   their    guns    away.     Ver\-   few  dt\ 
those  rifles  got  back  (o  the  Wiborg  fac-^ 
tory  district. 

'Vhe  OHincil  of  Soldiers'  and  Work- 
men's  Deputies  suddenly  showed   Ihcir 
real    power    by   forbidding   all    talking,, 
carrying  of  arms,  or  sJHxiting  (even  in  tl 
air)  for  the  next  two  days  under  threati 
of  being  tried  as  a  traitor  to  the  CAUse  of] 
democracy  by  the  combined  Provisionalj 
Government  and  Council  of  Soldiers' 
Workmen's  Deputies. 

COMBINED   ACnON 

Those  few  shots  on  the  Nevsky,  t\ 
deaths,  suddenly  precipitated  the  w) 
political    situation.     They    forced 
combined  action  by  the  Provisional  Gov- 
crnment  and  the  Council  of  Soldiers*  and' 
Workmen's  Deputies.     And  this  lime  it 
was  the  Soldiers  and  Workmen  who  look 
the  lead,  the  Government  acquiescing. 

I  am  writing  this  at  the  end  of  the 
second  of  those  two  days,  and  that  order 
has  been  obeyed  with  an  implicitne«  thai 
shows  the  two  powers  in  Petrograd  haw 
come  together.  There  is  a  virtual  coaD- 
tion  Government,  the  Council  by  that 
order  having  assumed  a  resp«insibility. 
They  have  the  city  with  them,  too.  and, 
if  they  have  that,  the  contml  of  tt 
country  is  a  simpler  matter.  Bcfof 
this  can  get  into  print  there  is  cerlai 
to  be  more  Russian  history  made.  WhJ 
signs  there  are  on  this  peaceful  Sunday^ 
May  6th  (April  3)d  Russian  (ime)  indi- 
cale  it  will  be  all  in  one  direction — ii>' 
creased  power  by  the  people. 


AIRPLANES  TO  WIN  THE  WAR 


Our  Best  Opportunity  to  Help  Our  Allies  to  a  Quick  Victory,  by  Building 

Airplanes  and  Training  Aviators  in  Encnmous  Numbers — An  Air 

Fleet  Big  Enough  to  Blind  the  German  Army  Our  Goal 
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THERE  is  an  army  of  airplanes 
moving  against  Germany  that 
is  so  numerous  that  where  the 
French  and  British  now  have 
one  machine  there  will  be 
eight  or  ten,  and  this  will  mean  that  no 
German  machine  can  leave  the  ground, 
that  the  German  heavy  artillery  will 
have  to  fire  by  guesswork,  that  every 
railroad  and  transport  train  behind  the 
German  lines  that  moves  by  day  will  be 
bombed,  that  the  airplanes  will  estab- 
lish a  zone  of  desolation  behind  the  Ger- 
man lines,  and  that  the  planes  will  be 
in  such  numbers  as  to  destroy  utterly 
such  cities  as  Essen,  Zeebrugge,  and  any 
other  such  points.     But — ■ 

At  present  this  army  of  airplanes  is 
moving  mostly  in  the  minds  of  our 
aviation  officers  and  on  paper. 

If  this  army  can  be  transferred  to  the 
air  the  war  is  won. 

Our  friends  from  France  and  England 
tell  us  this.  The  rickety  machine  in 
which  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  made 
their  famous  experiments  fourteen  years 
ago  is  the  thing  which  is  finally  to  decide 
whether  the  world  is  to  be  all  autocracy 
or  all  democracy.  All  experts  now  agree 
that  the  nation  which  controls  the  air  will 
win  the  present  contest. 

The  one  vital  strategic  fact  in  the 
World  War  is  the  deadlock  in  France. 
In  that  two  hundred  miles  something 
more  than  7,000,000  Allied  soldiers 
stand  facing  about  3,000,000  Germans. 
Obviously  the  problem  of  the  Allied 
Powers  is  to  def^t  this  army,  drive  the 
Germans  from  France,  and  pursue  them  on 
German  soil.  Such  an  (^ration  means 
that  the  war  will  end  in  an  Allied  victory. 


The  popular  imagination  sees  far  more 
in  the  present  universal  conflict  than 
the  western  front;  the  Saloniki  expedi- 
tion, Bagdad,  the  German  colonies, 
Asia  Minor,  the  Russian  front,  and  the 
operations  at  sea  all  have  their  great 
strategic  importance.  Yet  it  is  as 
apparent  now  as  it  was  immediately 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Mame  that  the 
war  will  be  settled  in  the  west.  Bis- 
marck's dictum  that  the  fate  of  colonies 
is  decided  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
is  as  true  now  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
The  Anglo-French  army  has  a  numeri- 
cal superiority  of  about  two  to  one 
against  the  German  force  which  is  op- 
posing them.  Yet,  as  things  stand  now, 
it  is  a  slow  and  costly  process  to 
kill  enough  Germans  to  defeat  their 
army.  Under  present  conditions  the 
only  way  to  kill  the  Germans  more 
rapidly  is  to  accept  a  greater  propor- 
tionate loss  ourselves.  We  are  beginning 
to  prepare  our  millions  for  this  hopper 
of  death  and  into  it  they  will  certainly 
go  unless  we  change  the  conditions  of 
the  war  by  gaining  exclusive  and  com- 
plete control  of  the  air.  Under  normal 
conditions  of  warfare,  the  defense  has  a 
tremendous  advantage  over  the  offense, 
but  a  new  element  introduced  In  this 
war  makes  its  advantage  almost  insuper- 
able. History  discloses  no  military  dead- 
lock that  can  be  compared  with  the 
present  one,  and  the  explanation  is  the 
airplane.  This  gives  eyes  to  both  forces 
and  makes  the  operations  of  each  army 
an  <^)en  secret  to  the  other.  The  Ger- 
mans know,  day  by  day,  every  important 
movement  of  the  French  and  British, 
while  to  the  latto*  the  operations  of 
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their  enemies  are  also  an  open  book.  In 
previous  wars  only  the  most  painstak- 
ing scouting,  spying,  and  use  of  cavalry 
revealed  to  one  general  the  operations 
of  his  enemy,  and,  at  best,  his  informa- 
tion was  scrappy,  indefinite,  and  hap- 
hazard; whereas  now  he  has  at  hand  a 
crew  of  adventurous  gentlemen  in  air- 
planes, to  sail  over  the  enemy's  lines  and 
report  his  movements  and  photograph 
his  defenses.  Preparations  for  an  attack 
under  modern  conditions  take' days  and 
weeks,  and,  all  the  time  the  French  are 
extending  railroads,  bringing  up  ammu- 
nition, troops,  and  supplies,  the  German 
aviators  are  observing  the  proceedings 
from  a  safe  height  and  usually  taking 
photographs  of  them.  Thus  the  Germans 
can  make  preparations  to  receive  the 
a^ault;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  efficiency 
of  the  air  service  is  about  equally 
balanced.  Surprise  attacks  on  a  large 
scale  are  no  longer  a  part  of  modem 
warfare.  With  a  long  active  front  such 
as  exists  now  where  the  British,  for  ex- 
ample, are  ready  to  attack  either  around 
Lens  or  at  Bullecourt,  the  Germans  can- 
not be  sure  which  attack  will  come,  but 
they  can  be  ready  for  both,  and  they 
know  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  ready 
at  certain  parts  of  the  lines  in  the  Vosges. 
The  airplanes  also  perform  indispen- 
sable duty  while  the  battles  are  under 
way,  for  they  signal  the  position  of  all 
large  guns,  give  the  ranges,  and  keep 
their  artillerymen  informed  concerning 
the  accuracy  of  the  aim. 

HOW   AIRPLANES   SAVED   FRANCE 

1  lad  it  not  been  for  the  French  air 
service,  France  would  have  been  de- 
strosed  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war. 
For  years  the  French  General  Staff  had 
expected  an  attack  through  Belgium — 
the  strategic  railroads  which  the  Ger- 
mans were  so  painstakingly  building  up 
to  the  Belgian  frontier  could  convey 
no  other  meaning.  Yet  the  Frenchmen 
still  believed  that  the  main  onslaught 
would  come  across  the  French  frontier, 
and  had  made  their  plans  fur  their 
greatest  resistance  in  this  region.  France 
entered  this  war  with  only  about  one  hun- 


dred army  airplanes,  but  Germany,  whkh 
had  foreseen  the  part  this  new  instrument 
was  to  play,  had  a  much  larger  equip- 
ment. Yet,  a  few  days  after  the  Belgian 
invasion  began,  French  aviators,  flying 
near  the  Belgian-German  frontier,  saw  a 
sight  that  immediately  caused  a  change 
in  the  French  operations.  The  Germans 
were  crossing  the  frontier  in  enormous 
numbers — and  the  fact  became  apparent 
that  in  this  section  the  main  attack  was 
to  come.  This  news,  flashed  to  General 
Joffre,  caused  that  sudden  alteration  in 
his  plans  that  made  possible  the  suc- 
cessful battles  of  early  September.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  operation,  the  French 
army  would  have  OHicentrated  for  the 
Germans  in  force  on  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
frontier,  and  the  whole  territory,  from 
Belgium  to  Paris  and  Calais,  would  have 
been  left  open  to  the  German  onslau^t. 
That  is,  the  war  would  have  ended 
according  to  the  calculations  which  had 
been  so  carefully  made  in  Germany. 

THE    SOMME   AN    AIR   VICTORY 

Other  important  operations  in  the 
last  three  years  have  forced  home  this 
all-important  lesson  that  battles  are  «-on 
or  lost  according  as  one  controls  the  air. 
When  the  war  began,  the  Germans,  as 
already  said,  had  a  great  superiority  in 
the  new  element.  France  had  few  planes 
and  Fngland  had  practically  none  at  all; 
her  preparations  in  this  respect  repre- 
sented an  efficiency  just  about  equal  to 
our  own.  The  early  failures  at  "spring 
offensives,"  especially  that  at  Neuve 
Chapelle  and  Loos,  taught  the  Anglo- 
French  armies  the  penalty  of  not  con- 
trolling the  air  and  taught  them  in  hor- 
ribly costly  fashion.  Both  nations  began 
to  direct  their  energies  toward  remedying 
this  defect.  About  a  year  ago  the 
Allies'  combined  efforts  caused  them  to 
surpass  the  Germans.  This  superiority 
explains  their  success  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme.  The  four  months'  fighting  that 
took  place  in  this  region,  from  July  to 
November,  represented-  the  first  great 
Anglo-French  success  since  the  Mame. 
The  two  armies  advanced  their  lines 
ten    miles   toward    the   German    front. 
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and  caused  the  evacuation  this  spring 
of  more  than  one  thousand  square  miles 
ot  French  territory.  And  these  armies 
achieved  this  success  simply  because 
they  controlled  the  air,  and  the  success, 
would  have  been  greater  and  cost  less  if 
the  German  air  service  had  not  improved 
during  the  battle.  The  Germans  under- 
stand this  as  well  as  the  Allies.  Mr. 
Phillip  Gibbs,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished "  Battles  of  the  Somme,"  prints 
a  technical  report  on  these  operations 
made  by  General  Sixt  von  Arnim,  who 
commanded  the  Fourth  German  Army 
Corps — ^a  document  which  the  fortunes 
of  war  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 
What  this  German  general,  who  writes 
confidentially  and  frankly,  says  about 
the  air  service  has  particular  significance. 
"  The  numerical  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  airmen,"  he  records,  "and  the 
fact  that  their  machines  were  better, 
were  made  disagreeably  apparent  to 
us.  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the 
enemy's  artillery  fire  and  bomb  throw- 
ing. The  number  of  our  battle  planes 
was  also  too  small.  The  enemy's  air- 
inen  were  often  able  to  fire  successfully 
on  our  troops  with  machine  guns  by 
descending  to  a  height  of  a  few  hundred 
metres.  The  German  anti-aircraft  guns 
could  not  continue  firing  at  this  height 
without  exposing  their  own  troops  to 
serious  danger  from  fragment/of  shell." 

A    DEADLOCK    IN   THE    AIR 

The  Germans  evidently  learned  their 
lesson,  for,  in  the  last  few  months,  their 
air  service  has  greatly  improved.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  spring  offensive  of 
this  year  did  not  bring  the  expected 
success  to  the  Allies,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  German  air  service  is  the 
reason.  The  British  attack  at  Arras  lost 
its  greatest  possibilities  because  the  Brit- 
ish had  lost  control  of  the  air,  and  they 
recently  won  a  considerable  success  at 
Messines  because  here  their  aircraft 
proved  superior  to  their  enemies'.  But, 
for  the  two  hundred  miles  of  western 
front,  the  air  situation  is  now  fairly 
evenly  balanced.  That  is,  though  the 
British  and   French  have  a  little  the 


better  of  it,  they  have  not  sufficient 
advantage  to  make  their  attacks  sure  <rf 
success.  The  British  and  French  can 
keep  about  4,000  aviators  constantly  at 
work;  the  Germans  possess  just  about 
the  same  number.  Both  sides  are  bending 
their  energies  to  maintain  their  pres- 
ent service.  The  life  of  an  airplane  is 
very  brief,  each  one  having  a  usefulness 
of  about  fifty  hours,  or  about  two  months' 
work,  figuring  on  an  average  of  about 
an  hour's  work  a  day.  Therefore,  to 
keep  3,000  planes  constantly  in  the  air,  it 
is  necessary  to  produce  not  far  from 
20,000  a  year.  That  represents  just  about 
the  present  ability  of  the  Allies,  and, 
from  all  that  can  be  gathered  here,  20,000 
planes  a  year  represents  the  maximum 
German  output.  To  produce  more  re- 
quires the  withdrawal  of  large  bodies  of 
skilled  workmen  from  other  fields  where 
they  are  indispensably  needed.  That 
is,  the  air  situation,  like  the  situation 
in  the  trenches,  has  settled  down  to  a 
deadlock. 

Now  and  then,  at  some  particular 
point,  one  side  may  "gain  the  upper 
hand,  but  the  advantage  will  prove 
a  temporary  one.  There  is  a  general 
agfeement,  however,  that  the  skle 
which  gains  this  air  supremacy,  and 
retains  it,  will  win  the  war.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  deprive  the  German  army  of 
its  eyes.  Eyes  are  more  indispensable 
to  these  modern  armies  than  to  any 
other  ever  kn<)wn.  We  must  remember 
that  the  great  weapon  in  these  battles 
is  artillery,  and  that  modern  artillery, 
so  far  as  the  gunner  is  concerned,  is 
fighting  in  the  dark.  He  seldom  sees 
his  target,  he  never  knows  whether  he 
has  hit  it.  The  artillerymen  can  obtain 
the  ranges  in  only  one  way:  they  must 
have  the  air  scouts  to  act  as  eyes.  The 
pressing  military  necessity  now  is  to  drive 
all  German  airmen  from  the  sky.  and  thus 
to  blind  the  enemy.  The  purpose  is  not 
to  obtain  a  more  or  less  uncertain  ascend- 
ancy; the  purpose  is  to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  single  German  airman  to  live  any- 
where from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Swiss 
frontier.  If  that  is  once  accomplished 
all  the  German  artillery  will  be  put  out  of 


commission  as  completely  as  though  \t 
had  b«en  shaitered  with  dynamite. 

But  air  control  would  mean  more  than 
this.  ITic  air  machine  is  more  than  the 
army's  eyes;  it  is  a  weapon  of  ofTensive 
warfare.  General  von  Arnim.  in  the 
remarks  quoted  above,  describes  rhc 
deadly  execution  performed  by  enemy 
battle  planes  a(;ainst  the  Germans  in 
the  trenches.  The  offensive  power  of 
battle  planes  In  work  of  this  kind  is 
limited  only  by  their  number  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  used.  Imagine 
a  force  of  three  or  four  thousand,  all 
amied  with  machine  guns  and  bombs, 
making  an  attack  upon  the  Krupp  works 
at  Essen.  Assuming  that  the  Allies 
controlled  the  air.  such  an  attack  would 
present  no  difficulties,  and  the  result 
would  be  the  complete  destruction  of 
Germany's  greatest  armament  factories. 
Such  a  squadron,  if  it  could  not  destroy 
such  fortresses  as  Strassburg  and  Meiz 
and  leave  the  road  open  to  the  invasion 
of  Germany,  could  at  least  demolish  rail- 
roads, highways,  supplies,  and  ammu- 
nition. 

Moreover,  a  sufficient  supply  of  air- 
planes is  in  part  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem which  is  most  vexing  to  the  Allies 
at  sea — that  of  the  submarines.  Not 
only  is  the  airplane  particularly  useful 
for  patrolling  for  underwater  craft,  but  a 
good  si/ed  fleet  could  sail  over  the  sub- 
marine bases  and  destroy  them. 

This  is  where  America  can  probably 
turn  the  issue  of  the  war.  We  should  con- 
tinue training  an  army,  building  ships,  and 
making  munitions.  We  must  rush  food 
and  ships  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  for 
these  are  indispensable  to  success.  But 
ihereis  also  one  thing  that  we  can  do  and 
do  quickly.  We  can  provide  that  addi- 
tional force  of  airplanes  and  aviators 
which  can  jyve  the  Allies  c»implcte  con- 
trf»I  of  this  new  element  in  warfare. 
We  have  the  largest  manufacturing 
facilities  in  the  world,  and,  in  particular, 
we  have  an  automobile  industry  that 
can  readily  be  transformed  into  an 
agency  for  constructing  airplanes.  We 
have  in  abundance  skilled  workmen— a 
gtKit   advantage,    particularly   as   both 
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France  and  En^and  arc  using  t}wif 
labor  to  its  full  extent  miw. 
may  be  assumed  that  Germany  facet 
similar  embarrassment,  since  she 
using  all  her  avaiUbIc  skilled  wor 
in  her  submarine  industry,  which 
sents  probably  the  last  direction 
which  she  will  economize.  We  ai 
have  the  beginning  of  an  airplane  indus- 
try, though,  unfortunately,  only 
beginning.  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin, 
the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  and 
cral  Squier,  the  head  of  our  army 
lion,  believe  that,  if  this  country  vifor- 
ously  tackles  the  problem,  wr  cto 
begin  to  ship  airplanes  and  airmen  to 
the  frf»nt  by  January  ist.  Earlv  in  the 
year  our  machines  can  gi>  to  Ihc  figbtjnj 
line  at  the  rate  of  two  or  thnee  tbouMna 
a  month,  and,  by  April  or  May  of  1918. 
there  is  every  likdihctod  that,  with  thrv 
great  additions  to  their  resources,  the 
Allied  armies  will  have  obtained  such  211 
overwhelming  superiority  that  the  nr 
will  scon  reach  its  final  stages. 

AIR      FICHTtNC      SUITED      TO      AMERICAM 

But  aviators  are  as  essential  as  ttirtr 
machines,  and  these,  again,  Araerka 
can  furnish  almost  in  unlimited  mn- 
bers.  1  his  kind  of  warfare  has  a  Uty 
cination  that  strongly  appeals  To  the 
American  temperament.  The  fact  tlut 
this  country  was  the  birthplace  of  tbe 
airplane  has  iis  stimulating  effect;  the 
idea  uf  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  AmericaB 
aviators,  sailing  over  the  German  Goes, 
blinding  Hie  German  army,  rcndcras 
useless  all  their  heavy  artillery,  destroy* 
tng  German  railroads,  German  ammuni- 
tion plants,  German  submarine  baM». 
and  bringing  victor)'  to  the  greatest  cacor 
inwhichmankind  haseverengaged— -facfe. 
certainly,  is  a  prospect  that  should  aroi» 
our  mo&t  splendid  efforts.  Amcficaa 
soldiers  go  wilhngly  to  France  to  <ks 
themselves  into  holes  like  rabbits,  and 
play  their  part  in  the  long,  tedious.  Mtiwly 
trench  warfare,  but  the  prospect  in  the  sky 
possesses  more  attractions  for  us.  We 
are  a  nation  of  individualists,  and  Xh'n  ty 
the  most  individualistic  type  o<  fi^hir' 
known  since  (ht  days  of  chivalry.  wNrr. 
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every  knight  was  more  or  less  his  own 
master.  The  aviator  works  under  orders, 
but,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  has 
great  freedom  of  action  and  must  depend 
chiefly  upon  his  own  nimble  wits  for 
guidance.  That  Americans  make  good 
aviators  is  not  a  matter  of  argument; 
m«i  hke  McConnell,  Rockwell,  and 
Chapman  have  abundantly  justified  the 
h<^>es  which  our  allies  entertain  of  a 
large  American  force.  The  eagerness  of 
Americans  to  go  to  France  in  this  capac- 
ity is  constantly  manifest.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  air  service  is  not  particularly 
popular  in  Germany,  for  reasons  that 
lie  upon  the  surface.  Air  scouting  is 
not  compatible  with  the  goose-stepping 
spirit.  Germans  are  not  self-reliant 
and  individualistic;  they  work  best  in 
masses,  marching  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
with  their  officers  immediately  at  hand 
to  direct  their  movements.  This  char- 
acteristic is  the  essential  fact  in  the 
discipline  that  dominates  the  German 
army.  This  quality  has  its  usefulness 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  hurl  huge 
masses  of  men  against  the  defenders  of 
Verdun,  but  it  does  not  train  the  tvpe  of 
mind  that  is  valuable  in  air  service.  The 
last  three  years  have  demonstrated  this 
fact.  The  English  and  French,  man  for 
man,  have  -shown  themselves  superior 
to  the  German  fliers;  they  are  more  ag- 
gressive, more  skilful,  more  etfective. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  German  airmen  is 
that  they  practically  never  fly  over  the 
Allied  lines,  but  make  their  observations 
at  a  distance.  This  saves  men  and 
machines — which  the  Germans  must  do  in 
all  branches  now — and  that  is  probably  its 
purpose;  but  the  system  frequently  leads 
to  great  inaccuracies  in  the  observations. 
Practically  all  the  mid-air  fighting  takes 
place  over  the  German  lines,  since  the 
French  and  British  go  directly  for  their 
prey.  This  tendency,  which  is  inbred 
and  a  part  of  the  German  character,  will 
naturally  count  heavily  against  the 
Kaiser  in  the  forthcoming  struggle  for 
the  mastery  ot  the  heavens. 

That  the  United  States  must  begin 
aircraft  construction  on  an  enormous 
scale  is  evident;  the  only  question  is 


how  we  can  best  utilize  our  resources. 
President  Wilson-  has  asked  for  an  im- 
mediate appropriation  of  $600,000,000. 
How  can  we  best  spend  this  money? 

HOW  SPEND  $600,000,000? 

There  are  four  different  types  of  ser- 
vice planes — those  for  reconnaissance, 
for  fighting,  for  spotting,  for  bombing. 
The  reconnaissance  machines  are  for 
scouting  purposes  exclusively.  They  sail 
along  over  the  enemy's  territory,  some- 
times for  a  hundred  miles,  and  bring  back 
complete  details  of  enemy  movements, 
locations  of  trenches  and  supply  depots 
and  the  like.  They  represent  a  glorified 
news  service;  from  the  information  thus 
received  the  French  have  been  able  to 
construct  huge  maps,  giving  complete 
pictures  of  the  territory  as  far  back 
as  the  Rhine.  The  fighting  planes  per- 
form a  more  arduous  service.  Their 
business  is  the  protection  of  all  their 
associate  flyers.  They  do  no  particular 
work  themselves,  so  far  as  bringing  in- 
formation is  concerned;  their  duty  is  to 
make  the  air  safe  so  that  the  other  planes 
may  work  in  reasonable  security.  They 
surround  the  observing  planes,  fighting 
away  the  enemy,  and  constant  combat  is 
thus  their  regular  procedure.  It  is  in  this 
work  that  the  Lafayette  Escadrille, 
composed  of  Americans,  has  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished itself.  The  "spotting  ma- 
chines" -perform  the  indispensable  ser- 
vice of  directing  artillery  fire.  The 
French  first  discovered  their  usefulness 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  when  they 
sailed  above  the  German  lines,  obtained 
the  ranges,  and  reported  to  their  own 
artillerymen.  In  this  battle  the  "spot- 
ters," after  making  observations,  had  to 
return  to  their  own  lines,  and  drop  slips 
of  paper  containing  their  information. 
Now  these  "spotting  machines"  are 
equipped  with  wireless;  the  use  of  wire- 
less for  this  purpose.  Marconi  has  said,  is 
the  most  wonderful  development  of  his 
invention  in  the  present  war.  The 
bombing  planes  move  in  large  squadrons 
and  limit  their  activities  to  destroying 
the  enemy's  depots,  submarine  bases, 
and  the  like.    Already  the  En^i^  boxnb- 
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t-rs  have  made  several  devastating  trips 
to  /cebrugge  and  Ostcnd.  German  sub- 
marine bases,  and  have  wreaked  such 
hav(K  that  these  places  have  been  ren- 
tieretl  almost  useless  for  their  present 
purpose. 

The  United  States  must  ultimately 
manufacture  all  four  types  of  airplane. 
But  at  present  we  have  small  facilities 
to  make  any  of  them.  Our  airplane  fac- 
tories have  made  large  numbers  of  air- 
craft for  our  allies,  but  their  efforts  have 
been  limited  almost  exclusively  to  train- 
ing machines.  These  aircraft  are  not 
used  for  fighting  purposes  at  all,  but 
merely  for  the  education  of  flyers.  Our 
factories  have  nut  produced  these  in 
numbers  large  enough  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  our  allies,  the  result  being  that 
the  French  and  British  have  drawn 
largely  upon  their  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  type  of  plane.  It  is 
therefore  suggested  that,  as  our  first  con- 
tribution, American  factories  relieve  the 
French  and  British  of  the  construction  of 
training  planes.  This  is  something  that 
we  can  start  doing  to-day.  Our  ability 
to  turn  out  training  planes  immediately 
is  limited  onl>"  by  the  approprialicms 
which  (-ongress  ch(K)ses  to  make.  The 
first  result  will  be  that  the  British 
and  French  factories  can  at  once  largely 
increase  their  output  of  battle  planes. 
Meanwhile  our  manufacturers  will  begin 
the  equipment  of  their  factories  for  the 
production  of  the  more  f<irmidable  t>pe 
of  machine.  It  is  hardl\'  advisable  that 
tht'>'  experiment  themselves;  they  should 
inmiediately  impf)rt  the  types  that  have 
proved  most  succe'^>ful  abroad  and  stan- 
dardize  the  p;irts  so  that  they  can  turn 
them  out  in  immense  numbers.  As 
the  work  pr()gri.'sses,  .AnuTican  mechani- 
cian^ will  liave  oppurlLinilies  to  develop 
their  ideas,  but.  at  jiresini.  the  French 
manufacturers  have  developed  types 
that  iH-rform  excellent  service,  and  the 
b(st  p<»lic\'  wouUl  be  to  lake  these  as 
niodi-K.  It  will  take  three  or  four 
months,  perhaps,  to  transform  ()ur  auto- 
mobile factories  and  olher  establish- 
ments into  airplane  works,  but  tmce  this 
«■  done  wc  can  turn  out  the  product  at  an 


enormous  rate.  Since  airplanes  make 
awkward  freight  and  take  up  larue 
shipping  space,  it  might  be  well  to  send 
American  workmen  to  France  and  estab- 
lish American  factories  there,  and.  as 
suggested  by  the  French  Minister  of  War. 
we  may  make  parts  and  send  them  abroad 
to  be  assembled,  as  Ford  cars  are  sent  in 
assembling  stations  all  over  this  country. 

The  equally  important  work  of  train- 
ing flyers  is  already  under  wa\'.  For- 
tunately we  can  find  places  in  the  Unittd 
States  where  this  training  can  go  on  all 
the  time.  Canada  has  already  suggested 
that  in  the  winter  time  her  flyers  might 
receive  their  training  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  England  and 
France  may  send  their  air  recruits  here 
for  instruction.  The  final  training  of  all 
flyers,  of  course,  will  take  place  in  France 
near  the  scene  of  warfare.  This  coun- 
try must  be  transformed  into  a  huge  re- 
cruiting ground  for  airplane  service.  It 
is  the  one  thing  which,  above  others,  ve 
must  do  and  do  quickly. 

Speed,  hurry!  It  is  the  essence  of 
war  and  the  vital  thing  before  us.  Even' 
month  without  the  control  of  the  air 
means  at  least  100,000  casualties.  Fivt 
months  will  kill  off  as  many  men  as  w 
are  now  preparing  to  train  for  our  ne«' 
army.      Delay  is  akin  to  murder. 

And  there  is  no  limit  to  the  numben 
that  can  be  used.  A  hundred  thoasani) 
airplanes  a  month  would  be  none  too 
man\'  if  we  can  get  the  men  to  fly  them. 
Perhaps  to  some  this  may  seem  hysteri- 
cal. Let  them  remember  that  Llo>'d- 
George  increased  the  official  estimates' 
for  guns  sixteenfold  and  then  there  wa> 
not  a  gun  that  was  not  useful. 

In  this  war,  too  few  men  were  sent 
to  Kut  and  Gallipoli,  heavy  artiUen 
was  two  wars  late  in  France,  and  is  still 
lacking  in  Russia,  and  help  came  ti*^ 
late  to  save  Serbia.  To  get  there  first 
with  the  most  men  is  as  ever  the  cryhis 
compelling  need,  and  "there"  is  in  th( 
air  over  the  lines  in  France. 

The  task  is  plain.  Can  we  do  it' 
Will  we  do  it?  Shall  wc  muddle  at  the 
cost  of  a  million  hves  or  shall  we  put  ii 
through  and  win  the  war? 


THE  CONFEDERATE   MEMORIAL 


[^J'he  Colossal  Sculptures  carved   on   Stone  Muuntain.  a  Granite   Pa>cipice 
800  Feet  High  by  1,500  Feci  Long.  Jusi  Oul&idc  Atlanta,  Ga. 


BY 


GUT20N  RORGLUM 


TWO  years  ago  Mrt.  C  Helen 
Plane,  in  her  eighty-eighth 
year,  a  leader  of  the  Southern 
wrrnicn  of  war  limes,  wrote 
to  me  to  come  to  GeorKia  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  feasibility 
of  projecting  a  threat  sculptural  memorial 


to  the  Confederacy  upon  the  bare  granite 
wall  of  Stofte  Mountain,  near  ,\ilanta. 
Various  plans  for  such  a  memorial  had 
been  proposed  at  different  times.  The 
tirst.  I  believe,  w'as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Terrell,  a  lawyer  nf  Atlanta.  He  con- 
templated the  buildini;  of  a  Greek  temple 


IHE:    tNGlNtttlS    AT    WORK    UN    5TUN&    MUUN1MN 

Ihe  cn^nccriitK  pivHem.  lo  nuke  ptmible  the  «iirk  «f  cjrvin«  ihr  U(c  n(  ihc  rauunuta.  rtqiural  %tme 
jdvvniunHU  Kurk  in  prmpvciing  ihc  mrticc  tA  ihc  (.UA 


i'aiO  I  ■  n  lh»(]iiai 

ONE  OF  THE   FIGURES 
A  tlwich  fiy  Mr  Bnriduni.  which  viill  he  TollcMrd  hy  hh  tUy  modcit  in  lh«  smtit  «««,  anJ  ibcn  by  hb 
■Kxldlifc  *ttr       Ihit  Uti  Mill  hr  uwd  »a  guide  whrii  Ihr  workmen,  under  the  dircciKM  o(  young  Adblk  do 
Ika  laiul  cirvtHK  tn  th«  bcroic  liu.    Hortc  and  hdcr  will  be  fidy  feel  high 
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HOW   THE    CARVERS   WILL   GET  TO   WORK 
They  will  be  let  down  the  face  of  the  mountjin  in  elevator  C3f;es  suspended  by  cables,  and  will  work  in 

squads  of  four  or  five 


upon  its  top,  or  a  great  tablet  cut  into 
the  side  of  the  mountain  carryinf;  some 
record  of  the  war  between  the  states. 
These  suggestions  aroused  considerable 
interest,  but  it  was  not  until  Mr.  John 
Temple  Graves  took  up  the  idea  and  pro- 
posed a  colossal  figure  cut  into  the  face 
of  the  great  northeast  wall  that  the  sub- 
ject took  on  the  shape  of  possibility. 
AVeetings  were  held,  committees  furmed, 
and  the  great  granite  boulder,  perfect  in 
its  condition  as  a  block  of  stone  and' 
strangely  fitted  for  monumental  work, 
suddenly  became  symbolic  of  the  men 
who  had  led  so  ably  the  Southern  armies. 
About  two  years  had  passed  frorn  the 
time  of  the  first  suggestions  before  a  com- 
mittee seriously  organized  approached 
the  owner  and  entered  into  the  business 
of  getting  possession  of  a  part,  at  least. 
of  this  great  granite  block.  Mr.  Samuel 
Ho.vt  Venable,  half  owner  of  the  moun- 
tain and  executor  of  his  brother's  estate, 
which  owned  the  other  half,  readily  as- 
sented and  plans  moved  apace.  It  was 
then  that  1  was  requested  to  go  to  At- 
lanta and  examine  the  mountain  and 
advise  as  to  its  suitabiHty  for  memorial 
purposes  and  the  kind  of  memorial. 


My  report  stated  that  the  northeast 
wall  of  Stone  .Mountain  possessed  a 
sound,  solid  face.  Hoo  by  1,500  feet,  of 
excellent  granite  free  from  crack  or  ero- 
sions and  suitable  for  carvings  of  any  con- 
ceivable dimensions.  The  mountain  is 
actually  in  DeKalb  County,  into  which 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  Atlanta  flows. 
A  fift>-thousand-dollar  road,  oiled  and 
surfaced,  leads  for  eiyht  miles  to  the 
little  village  of  ancient  quarrymen.  De 
Kalb  has  taken  steps  to  appropriate  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  mone\'  and  many  of 
the  little  villages  have  in  hand  funds  for 
the  great  memorial. 

In  my  exhaustive  stud\'  of  the  best 
use  of  the  mountain  for  memorial  pur- 
poses I  reviewed  Kgyptian  and  Creek 
methods  of  utilizing  such  an  opportunity 
of  carving  great  single  figures,  and  the 
use  of  groups  and  architecture,  and  after 
consulting  with  the  three  or  four  ablest 
men  in  America  it  was  agreed  that  the 
northeast  wall  of  Stone  Mountain  only 
was  available  for  great  carving  and  that 
the  surface  here  was  so  extensive,  and  be- 
cause it  burst  so  suddenly  and  as  a  whole 
upon  the  eye  of  the  observer,  that  only  a 
work  which  would  or  could  extend un<.t.  -mv 
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important  part  of  the  face  should  be 
planned,  as  anything  else  would  be  too 
irivial.  Thtn  il  was  that  the  idea  of  defi- 
nitely massing  groups  of  men  was  deter- 
mined upon  and.  following  that,  how  to 
group.  The  idea  of  portraying  an  actual 
battle  was  abandon&d  as  unmonumental 
and  too  incidental,  and  also  it  would  not 
allow  the  assembling  of  the  great  men 
of  the  South  on  a  single  field. 

The  plan  adopted  shows  an  army  mov- 
ing across  the  face  of  the  mountain,  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  ideas  of  beautiful 
grouping  and  display  of  the  forces  in  the 
field,  and  including  all  the  imponani 
figures  of,  the  great  struggle,  including 
Jefferson    Davis,    assembled    with    each 

her  as  the  committee  determines. 

The  carving  itself  will  be  in  full  relief 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  so  carve  it  to 
give  the  appearance  of  complete  relief. 
Otherwise  the  work  will  be  carved  in 
simple  relief  and  frequently  even  only 
drawn  with  a  chisel  into  the  great  wall. 
The  mountain  has  been  surveyed  and 
its  f.ice  divided  into  sections.  We  have 
learned  that  our  mounted  men,  horse 
and  rider,  must  be  from  hat  to  fetlock  at 
)east  fifty  feet,  in  order  to  produce  the 
prtipcr  effect. 

The  problem  of  engineering  has  been 
solved  in  a  very  simple  way.     Five  hun- 


dred feet  of  plank  steps  (now  complete) 
are  built  with  four  platforms  at  coovent- 
ent  intervals,  extending  from  the  lop 
down  the  precipitous  wall  endmg  di- 
rectly above  the  carving:  At  this  point 
a  horizontal  track  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  design  is  now  buikling. 
On  this  track  will  run  small  trucks  carT>- 
ing  hoists  operated  by  electricity,  which 
let  down  over  the  work,  tn  the  extent  of 
four  hundred  feet,  cars  like  elevators  iS 
feel  square,  in  which  the  carvcr\  work. 

The  carving  will  he  done  with  auto- 
matic tools  by  units  of  several  carvers. 
and  will  be  governed  by  young  artists, 
each  in  charge  of  groups  of  three  to  four 
carvers.  There  will  be  from  three  to  five 
such  groups  working  continuously  untfl 
the  completion  of  the  work.  ModeU 
for  this  work  are  made  in  the  small  vzc: 
they  will  then  be  made  life  size,  and  the 
latter  will    become  the  working  models. 

The  lighting  of  the  work  is  extremely 
fortunate,  as  the  wall  lies  northeast  and 
southwest,  presenting  a  half  north  face 
and  receiving,  because  of  its  location  on 
the  crest  of  the  mountain,  a  continuous 
top  tight.  The  great  water  shed  wUI  be 
taken  care  of  by  top  drainage  and  there  is 
no  frost.  As  the  granite  weathers  to  a 
fine  dull  plum  tone,  the  effect  will  be  all 
that  could  be  desired. 
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^PiM  New  York  City,  and  tbt  uieniific  director  oj  the  RussfU  Sa^f  InstiluU  of 
Pathohf^y.     He  is  the  author  of  "  Hlements  of  the  Scieme  of  Nutntion"  ami 
^mis  known  in  the  medical  prof ession  as  one  of  the  foremoit  living  auSboriliei  on  diet, 
■ — The  Editors.I 


GRAHAM  LUSK 
[Dr.  Lusk  is  professor  of  physiology  of  Cornell  Untvenity  Medial  CotUjte. 


I  ^  ¥  ^  H  E  fundamental  keynote  of 
^L  I  the  international  situation  to- 
^H  I  day  is  the  f(x>d  prcibtem.  All 
^1  I  the  bravery  in  the  world  can- 
^m  ^  not  conquer  on  an  empty 
^^tomach,  long  endured.  It  has  been  said 
quite  often  thai  people  could  eat  less  food 


than  they  dn  and  get  along  just  as  well. 
This  is  true  to  the  extent  that  many  pco 
pic  are  too  fat.     It  takes  more  food  to 


pic  are  loo  lai.  it  laKc^  mure  luoa  lo  ^ 
keep  a  fat  man  than  it  docs  a  thin  man  at  ■ 
the    same    height      Consequently,    if   a  " 

rd  Icis  _, 
her  of  ■ 


man  reduces  his  weight  he  will  need  Icis 
food.     Undoubtedly,  a  Urge  number 
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our  enemies  have  helped  conserve  their 
country's  food  supply  by  losing  girth  and 
there  are  many  of  us  who  could  do  like- 
wise for  our  country's  good  and  our  own. 
There  are  probably  a  good  many  million 
people  in  the  United  States  whose  most 
patriotic  act  would  be  to  get  thin  gradu- 
ally and  gracefully  and  then  to  stay  thin. 
Excessive  haste  in  reduction  is  likely  to 
lead  to  illness.  It  is  wise  not  only  to 
keep  down  to  the  avera^  weight  of  one's 
fellows  but  to  weigh  less  than  the  aver- 
age, for  Dr.  E.  L.  Fiske,  of  the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute,  has  pointed  out  that 
after  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  those 
people  who  are  ten~  pounds  under  the 
average  weight  are  better  insurance  risks 
than  those  of  average  weight,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mortality  rate  rises 
higher  and  higher  with  an  increasing  sur- 
plusage of  weight  above  the  average  body 
weight.  The  tendency  to  increase  in 
weight  after  thirty-five  is.  therefore,  dis- 
tinctly deleterious  to  well-being,  and  the 
loss  of  even  twenty  pounds  for  a  man 
in  middle  life  weighing  165  pounds  and 
of  a  height  of  5  feet,  9  inches,  may  be 
for  his  own  good.  Such  a  loss  would  re- 
sult in  the  economy  of  his  resting  food 
requirement,  amounting  to  between  ten 
and  twenty  per  cent.  He  also  would  re- 
quire less  food  in  order  to  move  about 
his  hghter  body  weight.  Tightening  the 
belt  to  this  extent  is  not  ill-advised  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  and 
makes  a  material  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  others. 

OVEREATING    AND   THE    OVER-FAT 

Among  curious  popular  fallacies  is 
the  idea  that  an  individual  may  become 
obese  without  eating  too  much  and  may 
remain  obese  even  when  very  little  food 
is  taken.  If  a  person,  each  day,  eats  a 
butter  ball  weighing  only  a  third  of  an 
ounce  in  excess  of  the  food  actually 
needed,  it  seems  trifling,  insignificant; 
but  continued  over  a  year  it  would  in- 
vdve  a  gain  in  weight  of  nine  pounds  of 
fatty  tissue  or  in  ten  years  of  ninety 
pounds.  An  ounce  of  bread,  or  half  a 
glass  of  milk,  more  than  the  food  require- 
ment for  the  day  will  bring  about  the 


same  result.  Conversely,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  food  taken  be  only  slightly  below 
the  needs  of  the  body,  some  of  the  body's 
own  fat  is  used  and  the  body  weight  falls, 
a  process  which  may  be  extended  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

The  fact  that  when  body  weight  is 
reduced  less  food  is  needed  has  been 
scientifically  demonstrated.  Thus,  one 
nervous  invalid  voluntarily  reduced  his 
weight  from  1  [  ^  pounds  to  79  pounds,  a 
loss  of  30  per  cent.  It  was  found  that 
he  required  only  44  per  cent,  of  his  former 
intake  of  food.  Another  man'  who 
weighed  163  pounds  fasted  during  several 
periods  and  reduced  his  weight  to  101 
pounds,  a  loss  of  38  per  cent.,  and  he  re- 
quired about  55  percent,  of  the  food  taken 
before  the  period  of  emaciation.  Again, 
a  woman  who  had  weighed  13.6  pounds 
and  who  had  lost  nearly  half  her  weight 
was  found  to  need  only  40  per  cent,  of  the 
food  which  had  formerly  been  necessary 
to  maintain  her.  This  is  the  most  ex- 
treme illustration  ever  recorded  of  the 
nutritive  condition  of  a  greatly  emaciated 
person,  and  represents  a  state  not  far 
from  the  border  line  of  death  from  starva- 
tion. The  figures  given  were  obtained 
upon  people  lying  in  bed. 

These  exceptional  records  show  how  a 
community  may  long  support  itself  on 
restricted  rations.  The  Germans  or  any 
other  people  might,  therefore,  by  redu- 
cing their  Individual  body  weights,  be 
able  to  subsist  on  a  very  much  reduced 
diet,  and  unless  the  reduction  was  too 
great  they  could  continue  on  the  reduced 
rations  indefinitely. 

NO   WORK   WITHOUT   FOOD 

This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  story. 
For  when  a  man  does  work  he  must  have 
more  food.  The  human  machine  re- 
quires more  food  fuel  when  at  work,  just 
as  a  battleship  requires  more  coal  in  ac- 
tion than  when  in  port.  To  accomplish 
a  certain  quantity  of  external  work  the 
same  amount  of  extra  food  fuel  is  always 
required.  A  community  actively  at 
work  must  be  fully  fed. 

The  value  of  a  fuel  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  caUrries  which  it  yields. 
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1  make  no  apology  for  using  this  word. 
A  calory  is  the  heal  necessary  lo  raise 
a  liter  of  water  fruni  u  dc^^ce^  to  t  degree 
Centigrade.  If  one  warms  a  bed  with  a 
hot  water  bottle  the  heat  given  to  the  bed 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  calories 
given  off  from  the  hot  water  bottle. 
Two  quarts  of  water  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture will  yield  exactly  twice  the  number 
of  calories  tliat  one  quart  will.  When  a 
person  warms  a  bed.  this  depends  upon 
the  heat  production  in  his  body  which  he 
eliminates  between  the  sheets.  If  the 
loss  of  heat  be  regulated  by  additional 
bed  clothes  he  speaks  of  a  warm  bed. 
In  like  manner  he  says  he  owns  a  warm 
overcoat.  A  warm  overcoat,  however,  is 
"not  warm  in  tlie  sense  that  if  it  be  hung 
up  in  a  room  il  will  heat  the  room.  It 
is  only  adjudged  to  be  warm  because  it 
prevents  the  loss  of  the  heat  produced  in 
the  bo<l\'  itself.  The  quantity  of  this 
heat  production  is  nearly  constant  when 
the  individual  is  quiet. 


» 


II 


WORK   A    PRODUCT  OF   FUEL 

Activity  greatly  increases  the  heat 
production.  For  example,  a  man  at  rest 
may  produce  70  calories  in  one  hour  at 
the  expense  of  the  oxidation  of  food 
fuel,  and  the  same  man  climbing  Hike's 
Peak  at  record  pace  may  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  oxidation  of  a  quantity  of 
food  which  prodiKes  770  calories  of  heat 
in  an  hour.  The  human  engine,  in  the 
presence  of  this  maximum  of  effort,  has 
been  speeded  up  to  a  tenfold  increase  in 
energy  output.  In  climbing  the  moun- 
tain, part  of  the  heat  is  converted  into 
work,  for  the  man  raises  his  body  weight 
I, (KM  yards  in  altitude  each  hour.  This 
heat  is  not  lost,  but  stored  as  latent 
mechanical  [Hiwcr.  If  the  man  return 
to  tlie  plains  afoot,  heat  will  be  liberated 
in  small  quantities  through  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  body  at  each  foot-fall  on 
the  downhill  grade:  if  he  return  by  the 
mountain  train,  the  heal  will  appear  on 
the  brakes:  if  he  falls  off  the  mountain,  all 
the  heat  will  reappear  at  the  moment 
of  his  concussion  with  the  earth  below! 
These  facts  are  in  accord  with  the  l^wof 
the  Conservaiiun  of  Energy. 
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lake  another  illustration  of  the  heat 
production  during  work.  A  small  do^ 
produced,  when  resting,  17  calories  of 
heat.  When  he  ran  three  miles  an  hour 
he  produced  77  calones,  and  this  ra* 
crease  was  independent  of  whether  he  had 
had  no  food  or  had  been  given  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar.  In  the  hrst  instance 
the  energy  for  the  work  acojmplishcd  wis 
derived  in  greater  part  fn>m  the  oxidaliuB 
of  his  own  body  fat,  wlicreas  in  the  lalier 
instance  theinduxof  carbohydrate  (sugar) 
particles  borne  to  all  the  muscles  gave 
opportunity  for  the  oxidation  of  ihis 
readily  combustible  fuel  for  u.sc  in  pn^ 
pelling  the  body  forward- 
When  meat  is  given  in  large  quantity 
to  a  resting  dog  or  to  a  man,  the  heat 
production  rises  greatly  on  account  d 
the  fact  that  products  derived  from  tool 
act  10  stimulate  the  tissues  of  the  body 
to  a  higher  level  of  heat  production.  In 
the  dog  just  described,  50  cakirics  weft 
produced  during  a  resting  period  five  ora 
six  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  meat  in 
large  quantity,  and  92  calorics  wcfc  pro- 
duced  when   the  dog   ran   three   miles. 

It  is  evident  that  n>eat  is  not  a  food 
which  gives  an  economical  ulilizatim 
of  energy  when  mechanical  work  i^  to  be 
accomplished,  whereas  carbohvdraic  n 
certainly  such  a  food.  A  small  amount  o4 
meat  is.  of  cx>urse,  desirable  lo  keep  the 
body  tissue  in  repair,  but  the  quantity 
generally  taken  is  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quirement, 

LABORERS   MUST  EAT 

Having  established  the  fact  that  car- 
bohvdrate  food  fuel,  such  as  the  sugars 
and  the  starches  in  all  cereals — i.e.,  sub- 
stances like  cane-sugar,  bread,  rice,  and 
macaroni — are  used  without  loss,  by  the 
animal  machine,  the  question  suggested 
Itself:  Would  the  emaciated  organism  be 
more  efficient  for  accomplishing  a  given 
quantity  of  work  than  the  well  nourished 
oTganismP  To  deierniine  this  the  Jag 
was  fasted  for  thirteen  days  and  was  ibcD 
caused  to  run  for  tha-e  miles  in  an  hour 
The  quantity  of  energy  measured  in  ca- 
lories required  to  movea  pound  of  the  dug's 
body  «;eight  through  a  distance  of  Ihiee 
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miles  was  found  to  be  exactly  the  same 
as  when  the  dog  was  in  the  best  nutritive 
condition. 

Hereon  rests  the  proof  that  one  cannot 
economize  upon  the  food  fuel  supply 
for  the  laborer,  for  the  munition  worker, 
or  for  the  soldier.  The  soldier  must  get 
4,000  calories  daily  while  a  physician 
or  clerk  needs  only  2,^00.  One  can 
economize  on  the  quantity  of  food  fuel 
for  a  fat  man,  but  a  given  amount  of 
mechanical  work  can  be  accomplished 
only  at  the  expense  of  just  so  much  extra 
food  fuel,  which  must  be  added  to  the 
dietary  if  well-being  is  to  be  conserved. 
If  strenuous  work  is  done  with  insuffi- 
cient food  the  worker  lives  upon  his  own 
store  of  body  fat  and  with  the  exhaustion 
of  this  his  capacity  for  work  soon  fails. 
It  has  been  reported  in  a  German  trade 
journal  that  the  efficiency  of  labor  in  a 
munition  factory,  as  measured  by  the 
output  of  munitions,  was  markedly  in- 
fluenced by  the  amount  of  food  given  to 
the  laborers.  It  is  certain  that  the  de- 
feat of  a  nation  in  Germany's  predicament 
woul^  come  the  sooner  from  the  lack  of 
extra  food  fuel  which  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  work  rather  than  from  actual 
starvation.  The  German  Government 
would  scarcely  take  all  food  from  their 
women,  children,  and  old  people  while 
their  armies  and  industrial  workers  were 
eflliciently  nourished.  Their  allies,  the 
Turks,  however,  have  done  this  to  the 
Armenian  nation. 

The  necessity  for  food  fuel  is.  therefore, 
the  dominant  element  in  the  world  to-day. 
This  country  has  been  for  many  years  the 
reservegranary  of  the  world.  Recent  con- 
ditions have  led  to  the  withdrawal  from 
the  farms  of  many  men  who  now  work  in 
the  munition  factories,  in  the  steel  mills, 
in  the  shipyards,  and  an  army  of  a  million 
men  and  more  is  to  be  raised.  This  is 
because  oi  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
world  and  is  a  right  thing  for  us  to  do,  but 
food  fuel  for  these  human  machines  must 
be  forthcoming.  Money  will  not  buy 
that  which  is  non-existent  six  m<»iths 
hence,  and  the  food  question  requires  the 
close  attention  of  the  American  people. 

There  «re  several  excellent  books  on 


the  market  ("The  Minimum  Cost  of 
Living,"  by  Miss  Gibbs;  "Food  for  the 
Worker,"  by  the  Misses  Stem  and  Spitz; 
"Feeding  the  Family,"  by  Mrs.  Rose) 
which  will  indicate  to  the  reading  public 
how  they  can  buy  food  cheaply,  but  the 
poorest  class,  which  is  most  affected  by 
the  high  cost  of  food,  have  neither  the 
habit  of  reading  such  books  nor  education 
sufficient  to  make  use  of  them.  To 
remedy  this  I  have  often  appealed  for  a 
law  to  the  effect  that  each  package  of  food 
sold  should  contain  the  statement,  "This 
package  contains  x  calories  of  which  y 
per  cent,  are  in  protein  of  grade  A,  B, 
C,  or  D,"  and  I  here  reiterate  the  propo- 
sition. One  should  remember  that  a 
British  scientific  commission  has  empha- 
sized the  statement  that  "in  buying  food 
the  laboring  population  is  buying  energy." 
Energy,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  meas- 
ured in  calories. 

A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  196  pounds. 
One  pound  of  flour  yields  1,650  calories. 
One  barrel  of  flour,  therefore,  contains 
1 ,650  times  196,  or  323,400,  calories.  The 
farmer  in  1916  received  $1.50  a  bushel  for 
his  wheat,  which  would  make  the  barrel 
of  flour  cost  about  S7.50.  In  February, 
1917,  the  cost  was  S9  a  barrel,  whereas 
in  May  of  the  same  year  it  sold  at  retail 
at  $17  and  more  a  barrel.  These  costs 
may  thus  be  reckoned: 


rUCE  PER 

BAIKEL  or 

31J.40O 

rALllBIES 

1,000 

CU0UES 

Flour,  based  on    1916 
price  of  wheat  paid 
to  farmer. 
Flour,  February,  1917 
Flour  at  retail  in  New 
York,  May  23, 1917 

S  7- 50 

9.00 

17.13 

$  0.023 
0.028 

0.053 

Since  one  third  of  the  food  fuel  of 
America,  England,  and  France  is  derived 
from  floiir,  it  is  evident  that  the  extor- 
tionate price  exacted  for  bread,  which 
has  been  called  the  staff  of  life,  puts  a 
severe  load  upon  the  human  family  and 
places  under  fire  the  tiKxlem  machinery 
of  food  speculation  which  has  made  such 
prices  possible. 

Passing  now  to  a  consideration  of  tt« 
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rye  and  potato  flour,  the  latter  forming 
20  up  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This 
mixture  had  too  little  gluten  and  was 
difficult  to  raise.  It  had  a  fat-like  taste 
and  gave  a  gelatinous  sensation  between 
the  teeth,  ll  was  like  "soggy"  hrcad. 
This  bread  created  much  digestive  dis- 
turbance. 

Finally,  it  is  reported  that  the  Germans 
have  evolved  a  process  whereby  bran  is 
chemically  transformed  (by  hydrolysis) 
into-  substances  which  can  be  almost 
complcttly  utilized  for  human  food. 

VEGETADLGS   IN  THB  DIET 

Of  the  vegetables,  potatoes  are  the 
most  important  and  are  usually  a  cheap 
stare h-containmg  food,  and  the  prepond- 
erance of  alkaline  salts  in  them  adds  to 
their  value.  They  taste  well  with  all  the 
basic  foods.  There  is  a  15  per  cent,  loss 
in  peeling  which  should  be  avoided  by  th6 
careful.  There  is  also  a  loss  of  salts  and 
other  valuable  nutritive  material  when 
they  are  boiled  in  water  after  removing 
their  skins.  Potatoes  may  be  preserved 
by  drying,  and  thrtee  and  a  half  million 
tons  have  been  thus  treated  in  Covem- 
ment  dessicators  in  Germany  in  a  year. 

Green  vegetables  arc  rich  in  iron 
and  other  sails,  but  are  always  expensive. 

Fruits  are  rich  in  iron  and  calcium. 
Sherman,  in  this  country,  has  especially 
emphasized  the  fact  that  their  import- 
ance is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  among 
the  poor. 

Sugar  is  a  valuable  energy  carrier. 
When  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar  are 
given  every  half  hour  during  severe  work 
they  combat  fatigue.  Although  alcohfd 
gives  a  sham  sense  of  added  force,  sugar 
actually  contributes  to  the  capacity  for 
greater  accomplishment.  Saccharin, 
which  has  no  fuel  value  whatever,  is 
worthless  for  energy  production.  Its 
sale  should  be  prohibited  except  for  use 
in  the  treatment  of  obesity  or  of  diabetes 
upon  a  physician's  prescription. 
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Dr.  Combe  calls  into  question  the 
of  butter  and  of  cream  as  involving  waste 
of  valuable  milk  which  could  be  ui«d  by 
the  poor.  I  o  give  each  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States  every  day  a  butter  bait 
weighing  a  third  of  an  ounce  calk  for  tlip 
use  of  the  milk  of  2,30o,rx)O  good  nuldi 
cows.  In  Germany  before  the  war  i| 
per  cent,  of  the  total  nulk  supply  was 
used  to  furnish  cream  for  the  tables  erf 
(he  wealthy.  Rubner  had  then  CAtled 
attention  to  the  effect  of  the  consequent 
restriction  of  the  milk  supply  upon  the 
health  of  the  Bavarian  peasants.  Mar- 
garin.  lard,  pork  fat.  and  vegetable  oib. 
as  well  as  fat  found  in  whole  milk,  may 
thus  be  considered  as  fundamcnlali  of  war 
economy. 

America's  prodigality  rN  food 


A  year  ago  I  remarked  that  the 
Carnegie  Nutrition  Laboratory  in  Best 
was  conducted  at  an  expense  of  less  than 
one  thousandth  part  of '  one  per  cent 
of  what  the  American  people  paid  for 
their  food. 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that,  witk 
all  the  governmental  activities  rcftard- 
ing  the  nutrition  of  animals,  not  ooe 
government  in  the  whole  world  maintaim 
an  institute  for  the  study  of  the  nutritiija 
of  man?  Does  not  this  by  inferciKc  de- 
clare that  man  himself,  in  his  legislalurn^' 
votes  the  hog  to  be  his  superior? 

The  duty  of  feeding  the  nations  k 
America's  present  problem.  Gernunv 
has  counted  upon  three  things  to  rendrr 
this  country  negligible  in  this  war.  Shr 
has  believed  us  to  be  cowards  and  therrb. 
committed  a  cok>ssaI  blunder;  Nhc  hi^ 
believed  us  to  be  selfish  and  our  fool 
speculators  give  some  confirmatioo  (4 
this;  and  she  has  believed  us  to  be  incom- 
petent, a  charge  not  yet  refuted. 

Only  through  the  utilization  of  the 
intellectual  forces  at  her  commatid  am 
this  country  hope  to  lead  the  world  out 
of  the  miseries  of  the  time. 
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WAKING  UP  OUR  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Raising  the  Stars  and  Stripes  Over  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix  in  War  Time 

— ^The  Sea  Change  From  Dane  to  American — How  Old-World  Subjects 

Become  New-World  Citizens  With  Profit   and    Loss — What   Our 

Newest  Territories  Mean  to  Us  During  the  War  and  After — 

Our  Opportunities   for  Trade  Strategy  and   Humanity 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


THE  war  hit  the  Danish  West 
Indies  pretty  hard,  for  the 
islands  had  lived  on  a  commerce 
that  vanished  like  the  dew 
when  the  war  shifted  the  Gulf 
Stream  of  trade.  And  when  the  hurri- 
cane of  1916  also  spent  most  oT  its 
violence  on  them  it  seemed  to  the  old 
residentsthat  the  Lord  had  turned  hisface 
away.  Then  the  United  States  bought 
the  islands  and  thirty-three  thousand 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Denmark  woke  up 
one  morning  and  found  themselves  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  They  grow 
more  and  more  awake  all  the  time. 

Executive  Order  Number  One  was  is- 
sued by  Acting-Governor  Pollock,  U.  S.  N., 
on  April  5th.  It  changed  the  time  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  U.  S.  A.,  to  the  6oth 
meridian  standard  and  at  9  a.  m.  on  the 
7th  of  April,  when  it  went  into  effect, 
all  the  clocks  moved  ahead  twenty  min- 
utes. That  was  the  general  effect  of  the 
transfer,  to  quicken  the  tempo  and  move 
our  new  islands  up  abreast  of  our  times. 
The  acceleration  really  began  on  the 
27th  of  March.  On  that  date  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  realizing 
that  war  with  Germany  was  inevitable, 
decided  to  take  over  the  Danish  islands 
immediately,  although  by  the  treaty  a 
month's  leeway  still  remained  for  the 
sale  to  be  consummated  and  Congress 
had  not  made  any  arrangements  for 
governing  the  new  territories.  The  Pres- 
ident, so  empowered  by  Congress,  decided 
to  put  the  islands  under  naval  juris- 
diction, at  least  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
since  they  were  acquired  primarily  as  a 


necessity  to  the  naval  strategy  of  the 
United  States. 

Accordingly,  on  March  27th  Secretary 
Daniels  radioed  Captain  Pollock  of  the 
transport  Hancock  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  St.  Thomas  and  take  over  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  acting  until 
further  instructions  as  Governor.  That 
afternoon  the  Hancock  was  coaling  in 
GuantSnamo  Bay,  Cuba.  In  less  than 
four  hours  she  had  cut  loose  her  coal 
barges,  assembled  her  crew,  provisioned, 
and  was  bound  out  of  the  harbor.  On 
the  way  she  stopped  at  Santo  Domingo, 
picked  up  the  21st  company  of  marines 
under  command  of  Captain  Willing,  and 
dropped  anchor  in  St.  Thomas  harbor  at 
5.30  p.  M.  on  the  30th,  in  good  time  for 
the  ceremony  set  for  next  day.  Cap- 
tain Pollock  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
governing  Danish  or  any  other  kind 
of  islands,  but  he  learned  how  on  the 
way  over  from  GuantSnamo  and  had 
everything  ready  when  the  time  came. 
He  was  simply  a  very  representative 
American  naval  officer.  After  an  experi- 
ence of  several  years  with  his  kind  my 
own  opinion  is  that  our  naval  officers 
can  respond  on  short  notice  to  any 
human  emergency. 

At  daybreak  Admiral  Dewey's  old 
Olympia,  the  only  white  ship  left  in  the 
fleet,  appeared  gjiost-like  off  the  haven, 
dumped  her  band  on  to  the  Hancock  and, 
taking  on  board  sixty  of  Captain  Pol- 
lock's seventy-ei^t  marines,  slipped 
across  to  St.  Croix  before  most  of  us 
knew  she  Vv%d  amNO^. 


That  same  morning,  far  away  north  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Lansing  at  the  State 
Department  handed  to  Const  an  tin  Brun, 
Minister  of  Denmark,  a  check  on  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  25  mi)hon 
dollars.  In  an  hour  itvoiJi  Kaptan  Ko- 
now,  the  Danish  Governor,  and  Captain 
Pollock  at  St.  Thomas,  i  ,500  miles 
away,  had  been  notified  of  the  satis- 
faction of  this  last  condition  precedent 
to  the  transfer.  At  half-past  four  that 
afternoon  the  Danish  West  Indies  had 
ceased  to  be  and  Captain  — then  first 
Acting-Governor — Pollock,  in  a  very 
clear  voice  that  all  St.  Thomas  packed 
round  Fort  Christian  could  hear,  brought 
into  existence  for  the  first  time  "The 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  We  who  were  bracing  our- 
selves for  "Dewey  Islands"  or  some- 
thing more  inappropriate — Americans 
and  Danes  and  St.  Thomians  alike — 
were  much  relieved  to  hear  this  appro- 
priate Te-christening.  The  islands  were 
the  "Virgines"  before  they  belonged  to 
Denmark  and  by  this  name  the  Archi- 
pelago, including  the  outlying  British 
cays  of  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  and 
Anegada,  appears  on  the  charts  of  dif- 
ferent nations. 

The  transfer  was  a  very  simple  cere- 
mony and  brief,  but  few  of  those  who 
witnessed  it  and  understood  what  it 
meant  will  ever  forget  it.  Nearly  "every 
one  of  the  13,000  people  that  inhabit 
St.  Thomas  was  there  and  most  of 
them  had  come  as  to  a  festival,  a  jubi- 
lation. The  sloops  and  schooners  had 
brought  over  two  or  three  hundred 
Crucians  also,  although  the  ceremony  of 
transfer  was  carried  on  simultaneously 
in  St.  Croix.  But  with  all  the  flags  and 
guns  and  music  and  marchings  around 
of  sailor  men  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
solemti  rather  than  a  gala  occasion.  The 
hauling  down  of  a  national  flag  is  a 
serious  thing  at  any  time,  and  especially 
for  the  last  time,  even  if  it  is  for  a  con- 
sideration of  2$  million  dollars. 

The  local  Danes  cared  nothing  for  the 

money  part  of  the  transaction,  which  did 

not  affect  them;  many  of  them  had  op- 

•vt  the  sale  and  planned  after  the 
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transfer  to  return  to  Denmark.  But 
all  of  them  cared  for  the  islands,  whidi 
had  been  for  many  years  their  home,  u 
part  of  their  native  land,  and  all  shared 
the  natural  patriotic  feeling  for  their 
flag.  So  it  was  that  when  the  crimsoa 
Dannebrog.  which  had  flown  over  the 
old  colonial  town  so  many  years,  came 
fluttering  slowly  down,  a  hush  weW 
over  the  crowd.  In  the  lengthening 
shadows  of  afternoon  it  was  a  token  of 
surrender,  of  separation  and  loss.  The 
Danish  national  anthem  is  a  very  mcl~ 
ancholy  tune;  it  seemed  perfectly  ex- 
pressive of  the  way  every  one  felt.  f(»r  the 
emotion  that  gripped  the  Danes  touched 
also  the  Americans  standing  there. 
The  band  of  Danish  sailors  ptaynJ  il 
bravely  through,  and  then  they  marched 
away  for  the  last  time  down  to  the  land- 
ing stage,  with  Kaptan  Koncw,  the  late 
Governor,  and  his  marines  stepping 
valiantly  along  behind  timn.  For  a 
great  many  people  that  put  of  the  |iiD> 
ture  was  rather  Uuned. 

RAISING  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES 

And  what  a  change  it  was  to  see  three 
of  the  Hancock's  petty  officers  oomiog 
across  the  parade,  each  with  a  folded 
American  flag  under  his  arm.  Th^ 
were  long  and  lank  aiKl  brown  and 
each  drove  straight  to  his  post  carrying 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States  on  his 
shoulders.  When  those  three  flags  went 
up — one  on  the  fort,  one  on  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  biggest  on  the  main  flag- 
staff in  the  saluting  battery — the  islands 
were  ours  to  have  and  to  hold.  All  but 
a  few  score  of  the  thousands  who  watched 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  break  out  were 
glad  at  heart  to  see  the  new  colors  rise, 
but  there  was  only  a  feeble,  irresolute 
cheer  from  the  crowd.  The  valedictory 
of  the  Dane  had  been  too  abiding. 

At  the  end  a  benediction  seemed  to 
descend  upon  us  from  the  clouds.  Ody 
after  we  lifted  our  heads  we  saw  the 
Bishop  of  Porto  Rico  standing  on  the 
highest  battlement  ctf  the  fort  against  the 
sky  with  hands  outstretched. 

All  that  day  as  usual  the  Goman  fiac 
had  been  flyi 
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roof  of  the  Consulate.  It  was  still  there 
after  the  Dannebr<^  came  down.  But 
when  the  Hancock's  chief  petty  officer 
gave  the  first  tug  to  his  halliards  and  our 
bunting  just  cleared  the  ground,  down 
came  the  German  flag  like  a  shot — no 
fluttering.  When  Governor  Pollock  went 
aboard  his  ship  that  evening  he  found  a 
polite  note  from  the  German  consul 
saying  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  such 
indefinitely  and  subscribed  himself  re- 
spectfully, etc.,  as  merely  the  local  agent 
of  the  Hamburg-American  line.  Had 
the  German  Consul  postponed  his  flag 
ceremony  five  minutes  longer  his  colors 
would  have  been  hauled  down  for  him; 
an  unofficial  committee  had  been  hastily 
but  sincerely  organized  for  that  purpose. 

WHEN    WAR    CAME    TO    THE    ISLANDS 

As  Governor  Pollock  was  steaming  out 
to  his  ship  with  a  very  graceful  foot- 
note to  history  tucked  into  his  biography, 
eighteen  U.  S.  marines  filed  out  from  the 
barracks  and,  led  by  a  husky  young  lieu- 
tenant, swung  across  the  battery  park 
and  marched  up  into  the  town.  We 
had  witnessed  the  transfer,  we  saw  the 
new  flag  flying — and,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, it  lit  up  the  whole  place  as  the 
Dannebrog  never  could — but  here  was 
the  real  thing.  The  rest  was  either 
ceremonial  or  symbolic.  Here  was  Uncle 
Sam  actually  taking  hold  of  his  new 
property. 

The  eighteen  marines  were  the  league 
to  enforce  peace  in  St.  Thomas.  They 
replaced  about  forty  Dane  gendarmes 
who  wore  spotless  white  trousers  and 
pale  blue  tunics  with  little  red  pompoms 
in  their  high  blue  hats.  They  were  about 
as  picturesque  and  as  harmless  a  police 
force  as  one  could  ask  for,  and  they  ex- 
actly suited  old  St.  Thomas,  which  didn't 
in  the  least  mind  sounds  of  revelry  by 
night.  When  one  of  the  Danish  junior 
naval  officers  after  one  of  the  many  fare- 
well dinners  was  wheeled  in  a  hand  truck 
by  a  merry  British  colleague  at  daybreak 
down  to  the  water  front,  the  gendarmes 
on  duty  clicked  their  heels  together 
and  gravely  stood  at  salute  as  the  smiling 
corpse  went  by.    The  eighteen  marines, 
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in  their  yellow  flannel  shirts  and  their 
ill-fitting  khaki  breeches,  weren't  half  so 
nice  to  look  at  as  the  gendarmerie  had 
been,  but  they  took  care  of  St.  Thomas 
with  mutual  satisfaction  during  the 
month  which  elapsed  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Prairie,  carrying  the  proper  con- 
tingent— I  am  not  allowed  to  say  how 
many — for  the  defense  of  an  important 
harbor  in  time  of  war. 

We  had  only  possessed  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands a  few  days  when  we  pulled  them 
with  us  out  of  their  drowsy  neutrality 
into  the  Great  War.  In  the  meantime 
Rear  Admiral  James  H.Oliver  had  arrived 
on  the  Dolphin  and  been  installed  as  the 
first  American  Governor  in  Government 
House  and  in  the  hearts  of  every  one  who 
met  him  there  or  anywhere  else.  On 
the  day  Congress  declared  war  the  Navy 
Department  telegraphed  Governor  Oliver 
the  prearranged  code  signal  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  At  eight  everything 
had  been  done — no  talk,  no  lost  motion, 
no  confusion.  All  the  floating  Germans 
in  the  place  (thirty-one  in  number,  in- 
cluding three  women  and  one  child)  were 
rounded  up  and  placed  on  the  Calabria, 
which  had  been  incapable  since  the 
hurricane  of  moving  under  her  own  power. 
A  guard  of  seven  sailors  from  the  Han- 
cock, armed  with  Springfields  and  auto- 
matics, was  put  aboard  the  Calabria  and 
five  more  on  the  deserted  but  seaworthy 
IVasgemvald.  Three  of  the  Hancock's 
motor-sailers,  turned  into  guard  boats 
by  mounting  Hotchkiss  machine  guns 
in  their  bows,  took  up  their  stations  be- 
fore sundown  at  the  harbor  entrances. 
All  shipping  was  forbidden  to  leave  or  to 
enter  the  harbor  between  sunset  and 
sunrise,  range  lights  marking  the  channel 
were  extinguished,  and  three  wireless 
sets — two  of  them  harmless  ones  in  the 
town  belonging  to  a  Belgian  priest  and 
to  the  owner  of  the  gasolene  mail  boat 
which  runs  to  Fajardo,  Porto  Rico — 
were  promptly  bagged. 

THE    BLACKLISTED   STEAMERS 

The  third  wireless  set  was  literally 
yanked  out  of  the  Manaiawoc,  a  ship 
owned    by    the    black-listed    American 
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Transatlantic  Company,  which  had  come 
into  port  March  26th,  followed  two  days 
iaicr  by  her  two  sister  ships,  the  j^Ha- 
guasb  and  Muskegan,  all  very  heavily 
laden  and  bound  o:>ten$ibly  for  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Montevideo.  They  had  big 
American  flags  painted  on  their  sides, 
but  somehow  those  three  ships  never 
looked  right.  They  lay  at  their  moor- 
inj^  stolidly  enough  until  after  the  United 
States  effected  its  premature  transfer. 
Then  they  applied  for  clearance  to  the 
Hancock's  paymaster,  who  was  running 
the  Custom  House,  but  still  hung  around 
until  war  was  declared  against  Gcfmany, 
when  they  all  made  a  break  to  get  out. 

One  of  the  first  war  moves  we  made  in 
St.  Thomas — in  fact,  the  insular  govern- 
ment got  the  jump  on  Congress — was  to 
send  boarding  parlies  on  all  three  ships, 
draw  their  fires,  and  refuse  them  clear- 
ance. All  three  masters  were  summoned 
on  board  the  Hancock  next  day.  Not 
one  could  show  citizenship  papers,  their 
manifests  were  not  signed  by  the  port 
authorities  either  at  New  York  or  Nor- 
folk, their  points  of  departure,  although 
they  had  been  vhM  by  the  Uruguayan 
and  Argentine  consuls.  Two  had  coaled 
ai  Norfolk  without  permit,  their  German- 
Scandinavian  crew  lists  were  not  checked 
up,  and  the  confiscated  radio  from  the 
Afanatowoc  had  no  license.  A  brief  ex- 
amination of  their  cargoes,  consigned  to 
German  firms  in  South  America,  showed 
that,  although  carrying  coal  as  mani- 
fested, they  were  also  loaded  up  with 
articles  which  would  be  very  useful  to  sub- 
marines far  from  base  such  as  provisions, 
clothing.smallarms,  and  acetic  acid,  which 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordite. 

Whatever  may  c\'entually  be  done  with 
these  ships,  there  is  t>ot  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  those  who 
were  involved  in  their  detention  that  they 
had  cleared  from  American  ports  to 
supply  German  raiders  or  submarines  in 
the  South  Atlantic. 

The  Danes  evidently  never  expected  to 
defend  their  colonial  harbors,  at  least 
not  since  the  decay  of  the  charming 
pink  forts,  built  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago.  which  now  do  duty  in  every  colonial 


town  as  police  court,  jail,  pictui 
ruin,  and  cool  residence  of  the  chi 
tice.  On  their  battlements  Danish  h>i»* 
pitalily  was  wont  to  dispctue  tea  and 
cocktails  in  the  cool  evening  d  thar 
perpetual  summer,  when  the  breeze  dmr 
in  from  sea,  and  the  harbor  and  the  ship^ 
and  the  houses  of  the  town,  rising  in  tM9^ 
up  to  Blackboard's  Castle,  were  painiid 
gold  by  the  sun  going  down 
Culebra. 


beyoi^ 


GEARING    UP   THE   ISLANDS 

Of  real  defense  there  was  none  untfl 
the  Prairie  in  April  gave  the  islands  ihcir 
first  war  look.  She  brought  naval  puts. 
which  were  mounted  both  sidcf  of  the 
harbor  entrance,  and  three  big  wirekss 
sets,  each  for  an  island.  She  bnxiglit 
some  motor  cars  and  trucks  to  profaix 
St.  Thomas  but  to  assimilate  easily  into 
motor-geared  St.  Croix.  And  *hc  broufchi 
so  many  men  with  rifles  thai  they  ov«- 
flowed  the  Danes'  barracks  and  had  to 
pitch  tents  in  the  parks  and  squares.  All 
uf  this  was  enormously  interesting  to  the 
St.  Thomians  and  the  Crudans.  It 
meant  more  money  in  their  pockets:  c 
meant  that  they  were  playtng  their  part 
in  the  big  World  War  drama:  it  brought 
energy  and  system,  new  intcre»tv  and 
amusements,  into  their  hushed  hv«. 
They  went  in  droves  to  see  the  marina 
and  the  sailors  play  baseball  on  the  okJ 
cricket  fiHds. 

Outwardly  thus  you  coutd  see  the 
islands  transforming,  waking  up.  and  tak- 
ing their  place  in  the  sun.  Inwardly  the 
process  was  going  on,  loo.  When  the 
Americans  took  over  I  think  1  am  right  in 
saying  that  there  was  not  a  single  type* 
writer  in  use  in  any  of  the  Q:»lonial  pahJic 
offices.  All  the  police  and  civil  court  rec- 
ords, the  records  of  title  and  real  estate 
transfers  and  the  clerical  work  uf  Govcrs- 
ment  House,  were  written  and  preserved 
in  longhand,  beautiful  pamstaking  docu- 
ments written  in  the  delicate  tetters  our 
grandmothers  used  10  write  and  crefllrrf 
out  of  an  atmosphere  where  time  couU 
have  signified  comparatively  noihioit. 
Everything  dated  back  and  was  gv-^'^ 
to  an  early  Victorian  era,  looked,  sfndkd. 
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ded  antiquarian.  And  yet  these 
nunities  were  not  lazy  nor  incom- 
nt;  there  was  no  Spanish-American 
tna,  poco  tiempo  blanket  over  them. 
lerthey  hung  back  with  Dickens  and 
:keray.  It  was  for  them,  as  they  say 
le  Spanish  islands  with  less  delicacy, 
esia  el  comercio,  esta  la  vida.  We 
bring  them  typewriters  and  trucks 
a  better  fire  department,  but  we 
ot  restore  the  spirit  of  another  time 
another  manner  erf  life. 
,  finally,  what  have  we  got  for  our 
ty-five  millions?  In  the  first  place, 
lave  at  least  that  value  in  these  c^- 
ve  times  in  keeping  any  foreign 
fir  from  getting  a  foothold  there.  Be- 
£ — and  this  is  the  second  reason — we 


have  bought  the  finest  site  strategically, 
logistically,  and  tactically  for  a  first-class 
naval  base  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

With  the  islands  we  have  acquired 
rather  more  than  33,000  citizens,  all  but 
two  or  three  hundred  of  whom  are  Ne* 
groes  or  mulattoes,  and  one  of  the  most 
delicate  color  problems  we  have  to  face  in 
the  West  I  ndtes.  These  new  citizens  begin 
by  being  loyal  and  friendly  to  a  degree 
beyond  any  of  the  other  West  I  ndian  com- 
munities which  are  owned  or  protected 
by  the  United  States.  As  time  goes  and 
changes  come  our  interests  may  seem  to 
them  to  ignore  their  well-being,  but  we 
can  only  live  up  to  the  standard  of  our 
responsibilities  by  seeing  to  it  that  they 
prosper  with  us. 
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/  the  Nation  Was  Stirred  to  Action  by  Advertising  Campaigns  for  the 
jberty  Loan  and  the  Red  Cross  Collection — The  Result  of  the  Bonar 
Law  Victory  Loan  Repeated  and  Millions  of  Investors  Reached 

BY 

HERBKRT  S.  HOUSTON 

(Chiirmin  of  the  S'jiional  AJverlisiiut  AJviwry  Boinl) 


rH  E     Government's      Liberty 
Loan   did  not  sell  itself.     In- 
deed, the  swing  and  drive  and 
service  of  thousands  of  men 
and   women   were  needed  to 
it.     And  the  spirit  they  threw  into 
work  gave  as  fine  an  exhibition  of 
witt  to  push  the  war  as  the  country 
een. 

K  work  done  by  advertising  men  was 
al  of  this  vigorous  volunteer  effort. 
h  was  given  to  the  Nation  without 
.  While  it  was  volunteer  effort,  in 
nuin  it  was  organized  effort  and 
lude  it  effective,  the  day  President 
an  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
lany,  the  Associated  Advertising 
s  of  the  World  offered  its  service  to 
Nation.  A  few  days  later  it  con- 
ted  a  National  Advertising  Advisory 
d,  which  formally  offered  this  ser- 


vice to  the  Government,  without  pay. 
In  submitting  the  offer  the  Board  made  a 
definite  statement  as  to  what  advertis- 
ing had  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
England  and  France  and  other  countries 
during  the  war  in  raising  both  men  and 
money.  And  it  gave  it  as  its  deliberate 
conviction  that  advertising  could  be  used 
as  a  persuasive  and  compelling  power 
which  would  support  the  almost  un- 
limited news  and  editorial  space  .given 
to  the  Liberty  Loan  and  make  the  cam- 
paign successful  in  the  broadest  way.  The 
Board,  in  support  of  this  view,  referred 
to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
campaign  for  the  relief  of  Belgium,  which 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  while  "pub- 
licity gives  information,  advertising  spurs 
to  action." 

The  twenty-five  men  on  the  Board, 
including  some  of  the  most  highly  trained 


and  successful  men  in  selling  and  mer- 
chandttiing  and  advertising  in  the  coun- 
try, devoted  a  great  many  days  nt  con- 
ference  and  deliberation  to  preparing  a 
plan.  This  plan  was  put  in  type  and 
was  accompanied  by  charts  and  diagrams 
showing  jusl  how  the  whole  selling  cam- 
paign could  be  effectively  coordinated. 
Among  these  charts  was  one  showing 
that  the  Loan  would  have  to  find  a  mar- 
ket far  beyond  the  usual  field  of  invest- 
ors if  it  was  to  be  a  success.  That  field 
of  investors,  the  Board  was  astonished 
to  leam  from  the  leading  investment 
bankers  of  the  country,  comprised  only 
about  400.000  people.  It  was  urged  that 
this  number  would  have  to  be  increased 
ttinfold  at  least  if  the  lx>an  was  to  he 
either  a  financial  or  a  popular  success, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  speak- 
ing for  the  Government,  was  insistent 
that  it  should  be  both.  Due  chiefly  to 
the  tremendous  campaign  of  promotion 
and  advertising  put  behind  it,  the  l^an 
was  a  success,  both  financial  and  popular. 
More  than  4  million  subscribers  were 
obtained  for  it.  But  even  this  great 
number,  so  keen  a  student  of  investments 
as  Mr.  Thomas  \V.  Lamont,  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Company,  has  stated,  would 
have  to  be  increased  to  30  million  to 
equal  what  F.ngland  has  done  in  floating 
popular  loans.  And  those  great  demo- 
cratic loans,  as  all  the  world  knows,  were 
placed  with  millions  of  investors,  quickly 
and  cheaply,  through  advertising.  In 
fact.  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  in  the  Victory 
Loan,  demonstrated  that  bonds  could  be 
sold  in  far  greater  volume  at  a  lower 
interest  with  advertising  than  the  same 
bonds  could  be  sold,  at  a  higlier  interest 
rate,  W)thr>ut  advertising.  Bankers  in 
London  urged  that  the  interest  on  the 
Victory  Loan  should  be  6  per  cent.,  but 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  convinced  that  the 
IjMin  could  be  floated  at  s  per  cent,  if 
broad  advertising  were  used.  And  his 
conviction  was  justified  in  the  sale  of 
S  billion  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  to  more 
thin  $  million  subscribers  at  the  5  per 
Cent,  rate,  thus  saving  England  ^o  million 
dollars  a  year  in  interest  charges  for  the 
icrm  of  the  Loan. 


In  presenting  its  plan  to  the  Gl 
ment  of  the  United  States,  the 
called  especial  atieniiim  to  this  naiuri' 
able  demonstration  of  the  economy  tmi 
effectiveness   of  advcrtbing.     Secretaiy 
McAdoo  showed  the  keenest  interest  la 
the  whole  matter,  and  expressed  great  ap- 
preciation of  the  Board's  offer  in  vrve 
the  Nation  without  any  charge  for  iU 
professional    scr^'ice,    but    stated    that 
there  were  no  funds  available  fur  an  ad- 
vertising appropriation.     He  aba  stated 
that  he  did  not  think  that  the  Govtm- 
ment  should  ask  newspapers  to 
ute    their    advertising    space, 
charge,  for  that  was  their  oommudi 
In  effect,   these  highly  trained 
men  were  told  that  the  Government 
undertaking  to  market  a  total  uf  5  btl- 
lions  of  dollars  in  securities,  without  U) 
selling  expense  for  the  making  uf  a  mar- 
ket.    But  the  bonds  had   to   be  vJl^ 
Every  serious-minded  person  in  the  kouo- 
try  realized  that  their  sale  was  (o  bctjoc 
of  the  first  blows  in  the  war.     If  iJm 
bonds  went  with  a  rush  the  blow  woukl  be 
effective;  if  they  proved  a  drug  and  dnf 
on  the  market,  the  Unitcsl  States  wooU 
advertise  to  the  world  that,  despite  iti 
great  riches,  it  couid  tvit  even  provide 
money   for   the  war  needs  of  rts  albcs 
and  of  itself.     With  characteristic  Amrr- 
ican  resourcefulness  the  Board  met  the 
situation.    There  being  no   motity  for 
advertising    purposes,  and    advcrtaing 
space    being    a    commodity    that    c<vt 
money,    the    Biurd   proceeded    to   raise 
money.    This  it  did  ihrougli  the  advcr- 
tising  clubs  of  the  country. 

T«E   RANKIN    PLAN 

An  ingenious  plan  was  hit  upon  bv 
the  vice-chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
William  II.  Rankin,  of  Chica^,  wbkl 
he  had  used  successfully  in  a  Red  Cress 
mcmbe^^htp  campaign.  This  plan  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  of  advcrfiaaf 
space  by  patriotic  business  men  over 
whose  name  the  advertisement  appeared. 
It  is  a  cheering  fact  that  hundreds  el 
full  pJigies  of  newspaper  space  wvrc  soU 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  this  basis. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  butiness 
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who  paid  for  the  space  did  it  anony- 
mously. In  other  cases  he  gave  a  strong 
endorsement  of  the  Liberty  Loan  over 
his  own  name,  thus  identifying  his  name 
and  business  with  the  Nation's  business. 

A  group  of  the  ablest  copy  writers  in 
the  country  prepared  striktngand  effective 
advertisements.  Artists  prepared  illus- 
trations and  designs.  Both  writers  and 
artists  worked  without  compensation, 
just  as  the  advertising  men  did. 

In  New  York  and  several  other  cities 
bankers  gladly  relinquished  advertising 
space  that  they  had  contracted  for  in 
the  newspapers  so  that  the  space  could 
be  used  for  Liberty  Loan  advertising 
prepared  by  the  Board.  Department 
stores  and  other  business  houses  gave 
part  of  their  regular  advertising  space 
for  announcements  of  the  Liberty  Loan. 
Posters  were  displayed  in  bank  and  store 
windows.  The  Poster  Association  made 
a  generous  offer  of  space  on  the  bill- 
boards. This  was  used  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Robert  \V.  Woolley,  who  was 
Secretary  McAdoo's  personal  represen- 
tative as  Director  of  Publicity  for  the 
Loan.  The  electric  sign  and  street  car 
advertising  interests  and  others  made 
contributions  to  the  Government.  In 
particular,  the  foreign  language  news- 
papers were  most  generous.  The  presi- 
dent of  their  Association,  Mr.  Louis  N. 
Hammerling,  secured  a  large  offer  of 
space  from  more  than  four  hundred  of 
these  newspapers  with  a  cwnbined  cir- 
culation of  7  or  8  million. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Board,  making  this 
offerof  space,  Mr.  Hammerling  said:  "The 
aim  of  the  foreign  language  press  uf  this 
country  has  always  been,  and  is  now, 
America  first.  And  these  publications 
are  glad  to  work  hand  in  hand  to  assist 
in  enlightening  their  readers  on  the 
matters  which  are  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  this  country  at  the  present  time. 
Wc  believe  that  we  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  place  before  all  our  readers,  in  the 
shape  of  publicity,  their  duties  as  citi- 
zens o(  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world." 

And  the  performance  of  these  papers 
was  as  good  as  their  word.  They  gave, 
literally,  hundreds  at  ccriumns  of  adver- 
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tistng  space.  Strong  and  effective  copy, 
especially  designed  to  reach  foreign- 
speaking  citizens,  was  prepared  and 
published  in  this  space.  And  the  Na- 
tional Advertising  Advisory  Board  took 
cognizance  of  all  these  contributions  in 
developing  its  campaign.  As  it  stated 
in  its  plan,  the  Board  agreed  to  take 
these  offers  and  to  study,  classify,  and 
coordinate  them  so  that  their  combined 
amount  and  value  might  be  known  and  a 
sound  judgment  reached  as  to  whether 
they  were  sufficient  or  insufficient  to 
secure  the  definite  results  which  the 
Government  required.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Board  did.  It  gave  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  unsolicited  offers 
that  came  to  the  Government  and  it 
undertook  to  do  everj'thing  in  its  power 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  those  places 
where  the  campaign  was  incomplete. 
While  the  result  was  not  a  thoroughly 
coordinated  campaign,  measured  by  the 
best  standards  of  efficiency,  it  is  cer- 
tainly fair  to  say  that  it  was  a  surprisingly 
strong  and  effective  campaign,  consider- 
ing all  the  handicaps.  And  the  result 
certainly  justified  all  the  endeavor  that 
was  expended. 

A    COOPERATIVE    CAMPAIGN 

The  work  was  directed  by  Mr.  O.  C. 
Ifarn,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
Board's  Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope, 
and  twelve  district  chairmen,  one  in  each 
of  the  federal  reserve  banking  districts. 
Then  each  District  Board  was  made  up  of 
the  presidents  of  all  the  advertising  clubs 
in  that  district.  These  boards  worked 
in  closest  cooperation  both  in  advertising 
and  in  all  kinds  of  selling  plans  with 
the  governor  of  the  federal  reserve  bank 
and  with  the  committee  of  bankers  that 
was  appointed  as  his  associates.  The 
campaign,  therefore,  was  really  national, 
and  it  undoubtedly  accomplished  the 
result  that  was  outlined  in  the  beginning 
— that  of  supporting  the  vast  amount  of 
news  publicity  by  giving  a  spur  to  action. 

While  the  campaign  was  in  full  swing, 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  held,  in 
St.  Louis,  their  great  annual  convention. 
One  of  the  enlightening  addresses  de- 


livered  before  it  was  by  Mr.  J.  Murray 
Allison,  publisher  of  iMiuI  and  IVaUr, 
the  great  war  weekly  of  England.  Mr. 
Allison  spoke  of  tlw  wonderful  results 
during  the  war  that  had  been  secured  in 
England  by  advertising,  speaking  espe- 
cially of  what  had  been  done  in  rai^ng 
Kitchener's  army  and  in  the  Bonar  Law 
Victory  l^oan.  Then,  referring  to  what 
American  advertising  men  were  under- 
taking to  do,  he  said:  "1  understand 
llial  the  services  of  this  orj-anizalion, 
and  that  means  the  services  of  every 
man  associated  with  it.  has  been  offered 
lo  the  Cabinet  at  Washington.  A  ready- 
made,  tried  and  proved  machine,  in  full 
working  order,  lies  ready  for  the  im- 
mediate use  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. It  is  equipped,  as  no  other  body 
in  the  world  is  equipped  or  can  possibly 
be  equipped,  to  exercise  a  function  thai  is 
insqiarably  afTiliated  with  the  art  of 
modern  warfare,  a  function  that  the 
Government  must  use  from  day  to  day 
for  carrying  into  effect  its  various  pur- 
poses, the  function  of  advertising.  May 
I  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  trust  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  will 
make  the  fullest  use  of  your  patriotic  and 
generous  offer?" 

Mr.  Festus  J,  Wade,  one  of  the  great 
bankers  of  ihe  country,  expressed  a  simi- 
lar view  to  Ihe  convention  and  he  wrote 
subsequently  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Board:  "  It  is  my  belief  that  advertising 
will  be  the  prime  factor  througli  which 
our  Government  will  appeal  to  the 
American  people  in  many  situations 
during  Ihe  war." 

Al  this  great  convention  in  St.  Louis, 
Ihe  closing  address  was  made  by  Secre- 
lar)*  McAdoo.  Before  Ihe  address  the 
hundreds  of  delegates  present  pledged 
520  pagc$  of  paid  newspaper  advertising 
space  (or  the  last  six  days  of  the  Loan. 
But  the  amount  ol  actual  space  secured 
was  far  in  excess  of  the  pledge.  And  the 
pledge  covered  merely  Ihe  last  week  of 
the  campaign. 

When  June  15th  was  reached  and  it 
was  found  that  the  first  issue  of  t\^'o 
billion  dollars  of  the  Loan  had  been  over- 
subscribed by  more  than  a  billion  dot- 
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lars.  Secretary  McAckw  sent  this  tele- 
gram of  thanks  and  appreciaiicm:  "The 
National  Advertising  Advisory  Board  and 
the  Advertising  (^lubs  contribuii-d  inv- 
measurably  to  the  spksidid  result 
the  Liberty  Loan.  I  am  deeply  grair 
to  >'ou  all  for  the  patriotic  service 
have  rendered  and  to  the  business 
who  coniributcd  so  liberally  jn  the 
of  advertising  space.  If  you  wi 
me  know  their  names  I  shall  wrile 
of  (hem  a  personal  letter  oi  thanks  ^ 
have  done  bully  work-  Nothing  gives 
more  pleasure  than  to  cottperair  with 
live  bunch  like  the  advertising  men 
America." 

As  sf>on  as  rhe  Liberty  L«i 
was  over.  Ihe  National  Ad\-  .      - 

visory  Board  swung  vigorouily.  wiih  itt 
entire  organization,  into  Ihe  Red  Cnns 
campaign  for  the  Sioo.oc»,ooo.  At  ihe 
conclusion  of  that,  it  again  reminded  Ihe 
Government  that  its  offer  of  service  »■»* 
for  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 

Of  course,  the  Board  feels  that 
Government  should  appropriate  f 
for  a  proper  selling  expense,  ll  has  a 
conviction  that  the  Government  should 
not  permit  patriotic  citizens  to  buy  ad- 
vertising space  to  float  a  Guvcmmeni 
loan  which,  manifestly,  the  Government 
should  buy  for  itself.  The  Govemmtnt 
buys  the  paper  on  which  Ihe  bonds  arc 
printed,  and  it  certainly  ou^dit  lo  bu 
the  paper  00  which  the  advertise 
seeking  buyers  for  the  Ixjnds  are  printed 

And  it  is  only  fair  lo  say  that  that  ha» 
been  the  view  of  the  Trcasun,-  IVpart- 
ment  and  the  governors  of  Ihe  feik 
reserve  banks.     Bui  Congress  failed  I 
make    an    appropriation    for    a    p 
selling  expense  on  the  first  issue  of  t 
Uberty  Unn.  and  the  National  Ad 
lising  Advisory   Board  fell  to  and  did 
the  job  with  vigor  and  spirit,  drspile 
that  fact. 

In  future  bond  issues  all  the  people 
must  be  educated  to  buy  ihcm.  both 
as  an  investment  in  sound  securilics  add 
as  an  investment  in  Ihe  cause  of  democ- 
racy. For  unless  that  cause  wins,  bonds 
may  not  be  considered  any  more  valu- 
able by  Germany  than  treaties. 


MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINHS 

USEFUL  INVENTIONS 


A  5.00U-TON  bARCe  ttUlLT  OP  HEINFOKCEU  bONCKETE 


Ships  of  Reinforced  Concrete 

APROPOS    of    the  cxtsiing  inadcqiucy  of  thr 
t'luniry't  lupply  of  Me*!  Jn^I  lumtvr  fur  the 
iMing  o4  ^i[n  ami  nlhcr  commrniil   purpotn, 
crfal    pfomintni    rfigiriMrfi    ha\t   rtctnily    nig- 
[rticd    tHtibiinK 
Irips  of  rrinfuftnJ 
nciTic-   IhcUln 
iiDl    new.     The 
cme    (hip    is 
ily   a    devrlot>- 
ot    the  cnn. 
ttc    hargi".    iinJ 
Uiicr   h^ve 
in    i»c    lor 
.  ynnon  ChrsA- 
E.tlbc   B  1  y ,  )ut> 
coil     and 
iior  (i>  ifmico, 
■rrying    loiili    of 
<l    And     gTKrd, 
SiiKc    igio. 
cnncrcic 
hivt  Keen 
on   I  he  Wel- 
tamf     Oiul,    jniJ 

one  ltj«  hnti  uwd  on  ihc  Panima  Canal:  and  the 

kmrricjn  Omtul  Cimi-rjl  ;it  ChmtumLi  rcporti  a 

m  «t  Mom,  In  Ni'rvjy.  whnc  ci)nt.rTtff  vcttHi 

m"  tirtpl.iirfnfnl  jfc  tving  buili,     Ihc 

»t  Ihc  li>fi  of  ihn  p.igc  It  of  a  j,ooo-ton 

CDKCTVIt  iBllfif. 


AN  TMf 
AthKv-*''    ' 
cycle.      II 


A  New  Type  o(  Despatch  Car 

AN  IMPROVEMENT  on  Ihc  reororcyde  for  nw 
in  caifvinx  dnpatchcs  in  war  icrvicc.  or  foi 
rommercbt  in-  pleasure-  pufpo»«.  ha*  tnrmily  brcn 
nude  in  the  thrcc>«l)cctr<l  cat  ihoun  M«m 

Ihc  car  weighs 
appruitimalcly  40a 
pnuniJs  anO  rvns, 
ji;..MJin|:  lo  its 
invrnior,  forty  to 
fifty  miln  00  a 
gallon  ol  gatolrnc 
anJ  li  ijrpjblr  of 
thrrc  ipmls  up  lo 
Mvy-ilvc  mila  an 
hriut  And  rcvcrw. 
The  gsMilcnc  lank 
a  in  lb(  cowl  of 
ihr  nr  jnd  holdi 
'i»     The 

(kJ     »itl)     cnjcr^ 

prn;y    and    foo|t 

'-\    timilat    lo 

•    iw  a   stand- 

,*  I  J      automnbilr. 

and  its  hadli|:ht«  arc  mountrd  on  ihe  from  vttw) 

IWarUf.      Th«    tishn   turn,    ihcrrfDn,    in    th«  di- 

fn1t<»i  in  mhKfi  ihc  *t»crl»  nrc  ilerrcd      Ai  the 

tar   h    of    uih)rr-«lun([   condrudKWi,   its    in\mior 

tays  there-  it  no  tendency  to  "rock  or  tide  tway 

on  trrcfubr  roacU." 
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The  Wortd's  Work 


A   KNIFE  AND  SCISSOHS  SH'klM  I 
■,   ,  ...  I,.  „.._,.„„.,•  ^  wiucb  slotted  si>H<>.>  •ik.ui-.  ii- 
i>-ninf   kiHiir*  •»!   K-Mtam        the 
'III  (if  a  vtcel  file  wfaacta  may  be  le- 

Cambtnation  Knife  and  Scissors  Sharpener 

A  HANDY,    durable,    nickd-pbted   ited  device 
for  shaTptrning    knivn    »nd    scnion    has   i>- 
CtfBlIy  b«cn  pul  on  ihr  nutkcl  by  a  m^nufaclurerin 
■  Wuhinpon,  0.  C    The  stijirpening  sorfjce  cnosfits 


i  HI 


SAFKTV  H^H 

*v  JBM  la  a  nnnr 

with  mttty  mbai  a  Imouiei  cUtaoMliad 


■.:iM-_H 
unpin',.';  >..Lii,.  ••lucli  daUBCU  «>- 


or  a  ilFvl  flic,  jnd  iIoiIrI  (Utdn  tevrr  rtw 
hpvrl  Inr  sharpening.       Ac-Jirdinn  in  ihr  rtu« 
luirr  ihi*  puU  all  ihe  "Mf  on  ihc  ^jf  "<  • 
Ihiis  obviating  the  conttnofl  Ijull  m  Uur 
WMriti);  the  knile  thin  in  ihe  middk 


An  Improved  Type  of  Miner's  Lamp 

AN  I M PROVED  type  of  ulety  bmp  Inr  uir 
mines  has  reccnity  bn-n  invcntrtl  hy  a 
in  L«nl«.  ILnfEbnd.  who  h-ts  drvuird  » 
part  of  hit  life  lo  ihp  (ub)Ki.     Oiw  of  thi^  dtM 
chJr.-it:l»nti<i5  of  the  Ump  U   ItijC   it   hrLin 
linxuiUicd  wiihin  a  (e»  M\-jin.]t  jfirr  iti  <rat 
nu'iiT   111    in  cx^kihim;  j i m(» plicfe.      In   Ihu  war  ff* 


TO  MAKE  CA 

A  rcccniiy  itmMid .. 
H  iUni|>  and  by  vMA 
iMxis  wiihfMt  iwnc  hai 

tcrvcs  to  detfct  thr  prcscna:  of  exp^'niVT  ft*>i 

mm*      The  liuhl  of  the  Ump  n  mi" 

ful,  Jc£srrJin|{  m  ihr  report  i»f  :i»i  r* 

It,  to  f,i\w  .1  Ijit  illumin.-' 

room  al  a  rraw^njhlr  «><■- 

tame  time  the  light  i*    '^1.  vvcn,  mbJ  Utirt 

.ind    docs    (lot    oitly    pruiJuie    thv    scnuiMa  d 

Itljte   upuii    tile   miaa  ut  the  etre."     The  Um|I  n 

M>   conn  rue  ted    ihjl    it     illuminxle*     |he     n'Y^' 

hclu»  ir.  thui  elimin^itinc  the  ujujI  den 

cait  by  oihffT  lampt.     Aoofhn  impcirtad. 

meni  i»  thai  if  extmgutihrd  il  may  be  rr  liglt!*' 

in  a  mror  uith   ia(«l}'   by   nw^.in*  of   an   iiualatoJ 

metal  pin  fitted  to  the  oil  vnad.     A  bA^e  ha\  am 

taining  "rajgnelo"  batteries  ttipplio  the  aaittM 

for  ignitMin. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  ANSWERS 


To  These  Questions  About  Subjects  of  Current  interest? 


IF  YOU  have  the  time  (and  the  help  of 
an  expert)  \ou  can  get  the  sohd  facts 
behind  the  iiru:s  out  of  botiks — but 
it  takes  a  lot  of  time.  Or  you  can  read 
everv  item  in  the  newspapers  ever\"  day, 
so  that  you  may  be  sure  not  to  miss  the 
little  despatches  buried  on  page  six  that 
usually  tell  the  beginnings  of  the  big 
events  several  days  before  they  jump  on 
to  the  front  page  in  big  headlines.  That 
takes  a  lot  of  lime.  Uhj.     But — 

If  you  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
world  lODiforiably.  so  that  \()U  are  at  ease 
in  an\"  conversation.  \()u  need  Ihe 
World's  Work.  Then  \ou  let  the  editors 
do  the  work  and  spend  the  time.  They 
read  the  b(K>ks  and  the  newspapers:  they 
keep  in  personal  touch  with  the  men  who 
are  makfng  the  events  of  which  the  maga- 
zine is  a  record — and  the  magazine  is  a 
selection  of  the  important  things 

r-"very  day  new  subjects  come  under 
discussion  in  the  newspapers  and  where 
well-informed  people  meet.  The  war,  our 
foreign  relations,  medical  progress--  these 
and  a  dozen  other  fields  contain  new 
knowledge  that  should  be  available  to 
everv  person  who  wishes  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  "I he  articles  in  Tin- 
World's  Work,  if  read  ever>'  month, 
serve  this  purpose.  The  following  ques- 
tion>.  answered  in  article^  in  this  is>ue.  are 
onl>  examples  of  this  educational  service; 

Mil:  DISI-L  n;  ()Vi;R   MI.XICAN   ON. 

What  is  the  militar\'  inip<irtance  of  the 
Mexican  nil  suppK  in  the  (Ireal  War? 

Who  (iwns  llie  chief  Mexican  nil  welKr 

\\  li\-  is  llie  pri->enl  pulilical  --ilLiation  at 
1  arnpiioa  ;;ot»l  rxaniplenl  tiie distinction 
heivMvn  a  (/(■  i-iilo  iiuvernnu-nt  ami  a  (/(■ 
inti-  :'n\LTnMieni"' 

W  here  i^  Ilie  lanipicu  oil  rei;ioiii' 

Does  <.]jrranza  cunlrol  the  itjl  silualidii 
in  .Mexicor 

Wlial  wuiild  be  iheetfect  <if  an  iinlMr^o 
on  oil  priM-hiced  in  .Mexicor 

Arc  ihvrv  precedenl>  in  .Mexican  alfairs 


for  seizure  of  the  oil  fields  b>'  the  Mexican 

Government? 

(See  "The  Jeopardy  of  Tampico,"  page  174) 

YOU  AND  THE  FCX)D  PROBLEM 

What  is  the  practical  definition  of  pro- 
tein? Of  carbohydrate?  What  foods 
supply  each  to  the  body? 

Can  a  man  work  effectivel>'  if  he  eats 
less  than  his  usual  allowance  of  food? 

Why  should  food  be  bought  by  the 
calory  instead  of  by  the  pound? 

What  are  some  of  the  most  useful  and 
cheapest  fotxis? 

What  is  the  relation  of  meat  to  diet? 
(See  "What  to  Eat  in  War  Time."  page  446) 

THE  IRISH  HQ.ME  RULE  gt'ESTION 

W^hat  six  counties  of  Ulster  are  the 
centre  of  the  opposition  to  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland?  What  are  the  other  three  prov- 
inces of  Ireland  besides  Ulster? 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement?     What  is  its  present  status? 

1  low  does  the  conflict  between  agrarian 
and  industrial  Ireland  affect  the  issue  of 
I  lome  Rule?  Who  are  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  political  parties? 

What  does  liome  Rule  mean  as  under- 
stiKKi  b\-  the  Nationalist  Party  in  Ireland? 

Wh>'  does   tlreat    Britain  insist   unon 
Ireland  remaining  in  the  Hmpire? 
(Quest ions    arranged    from    "Can    the    iri-ih 

Settle  the  Irish  Questionr"  on  page  411.1 

01  R  .MRl'L.VNH  I'OLICy 

lluw  has  the  airplane  altered  the  tactic- 
of  the  battletieki? 

What  would  betheelTect  upon  thcC'u-r- 
iiian  arm\'  if  the  Allies  should  gain  cur.\- 
plete  Control  of  the  air? 

Has  jrliller>'  increasctl  or  dccline«.i  in 
iniporlance  in  nioiiem  warfare?  How  i- 
it^  lire  contr-Jled  and  made  accurate? 

What  are  the  chief  types  of  niilitar\ 
airplanes,  anil  their  uses? 

I  low  main'  machines  are  needed  on  the 
line  Itt  keep  one  machine  in  the  air? 
(See  ■'.\irplaiii's  in  Win  the  War,"  page  411  ■ 
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THE  NtW  HEAD  Of  THE  SHIPPING   BOARD 
Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  of  Chicago,  suctessful  manufacturer  and  formeriv  one  of  the 
mosl  useful  mcmbcfi  of  thir  Ecdtral  Trade  Commission,  who,  wiih  Rear  Admiral  Wajhing- 
lon  L.  Cappt.  i^i  charged  wiih  the  great  task  of  building  merchant  ships  to  merl  ihr  gfivt 
menace  oi  the  submarine  ,^„  p^^  ^^ 


WE  KNOW  of  count*  [hat  our 
navy  has  a>nvo\ed  (lur  truops 
abroad  and  thai  a  certain 
number  nf  tleslmyen  are  helping  in  the 
submarine  defense  to  the  extent  of  their 

K umbers.  But  this  is  not  a  very  proud 
■cord  fur  five  months  of  warfare  by  the 
iird  largest  navy  in  the  world.  The 
^l^i^it  of  Jnhn  I'aul  Jones.  IX-caiur.  and 
Farra^ut  never  bred  in  us  satisfaction 
with  a  passive  and  defensive  navy. 

It  would   be  foolish   to  demand   such 

lhin^',s  .ifiiurnavvas  to  drive  it  into  sonv 

I      ^m^^*rs^illle   task   like  the  forcing  of   tlw 

^K)arc1anelles,  but  it  is  not  unfair  to  ask 

^^Dm  uur  Navy  Department  some  siaie- 

mcnl  of  whether  it  has  any  plans  to  really 

feet  the  war  or  whether  we  intend  to 

mtinue    the    war    as    we    have    bcfjun 

giving  min^'r  aid  at  sea.     If  we  are  in- 

ipable   of    drrtnt;    more    than    this    at 

;nt  we  shimld  know  wh>'  we  are  un- 

latvJ  for  a  war  that  has  threatened  for 

leant  two  yean,  and  when  we  will  be 

_  ired. 

The  spedftc  cause  for  oar  going  to  «'ar 

rjs  the  submarine.     We  went  to  war  to 

stop  its  ravages.    What  arc  wc  doing  to- 

rard  itut  end?     In  the  Navy  ofliccrs  are 

lutiht  that  when  confronted  with  such  a 

Jem  those  in  command  should   tirtt 

ivze    the    situation,    then    stale    our 

mission — that  is,  state  what  wr  want  to 


do  about  it^and  then  prepare  the  order  lo 
carry  our  mission  into  effect. 

Anal>  zin^  the  situation  is  fairiy 
simple.  We  have  I  he  third  tar(f;est 
nav>  in  the  wurid  which  has  watched 
the  particular  kind  of  warfare  with 
which  we  are  confronted  for  three  years 
and  we  have  been  in  the  war  five  months 
and  produced  no  vital  effect  on  its 
conduct. 

()ur  mission  in  the  war  is  also  fairly 
clear.  It  is  to  beat  the  subtnarine  either 
bv  exisiinji  means  i»r  inventing  now  ones 
The  order  lo  du  it--ihe  ways  and  means, 
the  initiative,  courage,  and  skill  to  plan 
and  carry  out  such  a  camp^ii^in-  thai  bc- 
ton^s  to  the  Navy  Department  We 
have  a  right  smm  to  ask  ttj  see  the  result* 
of  the  fnrest(;hl  and  preparation  which 
ihcy  have  exercised  since  August.  1914, 
when  war  broke  out  and  paniculjrly 
since  Ma>'.  1015.  when  the  l.usttunia 
went  down.or  moa'panicularK  siitl,  since 
April.  1917,  when  we  entered  the  war. 

We  have  a  right  lo  ask  iMs  of  the 
Navy  I>epartmenl.  Its  task  is  always 
to  be  reatly  to  protect  our  shipping,  our 
coasts,  and  to  defeat  any  possible  enemy, 
Mr.  Daniels  has  said  several  times  in  the 
last  four  years  that  the  Navy  was  ready. 
If  it  was  ready,  its  readiness  should 
show  in  Some  effective  action  at;ainsi  the 
enemy  in  the  first  few  months  oif  the  war. 

l^«eAC*    AH htfiti rrwfvvd 


^ar.       1 


IN  CHARGE  OF  OUR  EMBARGO 

Mr.  Iliuftus  D.  Jnnes.  of  Chicago,  a  successful  man  of  business,  rv^cnlly  appomled  a 

mciTibcr  of  llie  Expons  Administntivc  Board  which  supcniscs  thc)hiprncnl»of  |{(mds  fran 

the  United  Sutr«  .ind  will  IvchictU-  rcsp«>nsihlof(^r  the  sufccssof  ihoemharf^pcJicv  in  ImfK 

tng  Germany  from  supplying  hiTscU  with  war  malLTials  frum  us  by  way  of  neuiral  counlria 


MR.  HUGH  FRAYNE.  OF  THE  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD 
ljbnr'%  rrpTvscniJtivv  Oil  ihe  new  jdvitoo  bojy  »'hich  i»  orKJni/inK  ilic  indu^Irul  side 
«rvpariilMJn»  for  victorv.  Ai  chid  ora-inizcr  ol  ihc  Amcrwan  KrdvrjtKm  i>f  1-abor  in 
fnrk  htf  has  th^rcd  wiih  Mr.  Samuel  Compers  ihe  honor  of  labor's  loyal  dcvotioa  to 


[ 


ir>-  in  this  war 


Coi^Twhi  by  Inifnuijn^  FHn 
LICUT.  DC  LA  ORANGE  AND  LIEUT. -CUL  KttS.  V   <1 
French  and  English  jviator  officers  MTvint;  with  our  Aviaiion  S(x!ion  in  (ttc  War  Dcpvt- 

menl  al  Washingiun  0^  n^p  ^j 


J 


OUR  NHW  AAIBASSAUUK    lO  JAPAN 
Mr.  Roland  S.  Alorris,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  Just  undertaken  this  mojtddicatc  anJ 

complex  djptomsiic  post 
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lie  War  Industries  Board 

HE  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and 
its  numerous  committees  have 
in  invaluable  service.  They  es- 
ed  contact  between  the  Guvem- 
nd  all  manner  of  producers.  They 
it  to  Washingtmi  a  knowledge  of 
anufacturing  possibilities  that  it 
have  taken  months  to  get  in  any 
way.  They  not  only  brought 
:  knowledge  but  imagination,  vis- 
d  vigor.  We  should  not  have  been 
as  far  toward  an  appreciation  uf 
ity  in  this  war  or  as  far  in  the 
m  of  accomplishing  it  had  we  been 
t  the  voluntarj-  services  of  men  who 
up  the  Advisory  Commission  and 
unittees. 

three  months  after  war  was  dt*- 
it  was  apparent  that  the  Advisory 
ission  and  its  committees  amid  not 
K  to  function  as  they  had  been 
fling.  The  fundamental  dilVicull> 
lat  there  weie  so  man>'  able  and 
ic  men  enga^  in  the  work  that 
)t  in  each  other's  way.  and  as  the> 
ad  advisor)'  power  a  great  deal  of 
orkwent  fornothing.  Such  things 
occurred:  A  producer  having  some- 
to  sell  which  the  Government 
I  and  needed  would  come  tn 
igtmi.  He  would  visit  some  coni- 
of  the  Advisory  Commisslun  and 

all  over.  In  all  probability  he 
also  find  that  another  committee 
also  have  jurisdiction  over  his 
t  and  he  would  see  them,  lit' 
if  possible,  also  see  the  member  of 
Ivisory  Commission  to  which  these 
ttees  would  report.  Then  he 
realize  that  these  cummittecs  unJ 
visory  Commission  Itself  could  tinl>- 
(lend.  As  their  recommendalums 
go  to  the  War  and  Nav\'  Depart- 
throu^  the  Secretaries  as  members 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the 
cr  would  try  to  see  the  Secretaries 
iling  that,  endeavor  to  find  t  he  man 

War  or  Navy  Department  wIkp 
really  finally  decide  the  matter. 
ould  find  this  man  he  would  gnsi-t- 


him.  There  was  one  man  who  had  some 
simple  thing  like  lumber  to  sell  who  had  at 
last  accounts  seen  fourteen  different  men. 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission were  quick  to  see  that  this  mul- 
tiplicity of  council  was  likely  to  clog 
progress,  and  the  suggestion  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  War  Industries  Board  was  as 
much  their  proposal  as  any  one's.  They 
were  ready  for  it  some  time  before  the 
President  actually  appointed  it. 

The  War  Industries  Board  consists  of 
the  following  seven  men: 

Frank  A.  Scott,  of  Cleveland,  who  had 
been  serving  under  the  Advisory  Gim- 
mlsslon  as  head  of  its  General  Munitions 
Board. 

Col,  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  of  the  arm\'. 

Kear-Admiral  Frank  Friday  Fletcher, 
of  the  navy. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  (jtmmisslon. 

Robert  S.  linxikings,  a  successful  busi- 
ness man  of  St.  Louis. 

Robert  S.  Lovett,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  uf  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Hugh  Frayno,  chief  organizer  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Lab<)r  in  New 
York. 

The  (jiuncil  of  National  Defense  and 
the  Advlsi»r\'  Commission  and  all  Its  com- 
mittees are  supposed  to  still  go  on  as  be- 
fore. 

1  he  Council  of  National  Defense  will 
continue  but  the  Advisory  Commission 
and  committees  will  die  a  natural  death. 
rhe>'  have  become  a  fifth  wheel.  Many 
of  their  members  see  this  already  and  are 
olTering  their  services  to  the  War  and 
N  a  vy  1  X'pa  rt  nients  where  they  can 
realh'  serve. 

rhe  New  War  Industries  Board,  ac- 
cording to  the  otTicial  announcement, 
"will  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  war 
Industry'  needs  of  the  Giivernnient,  de- 
termine the  most  effective  wa\s  of  meet- 
ing them,  and  the  best  means  and  meth- 
<xls  of  increasing  pnniuction.  including 
the  creation  nr  extension  of  industries 
demanded  bv  the  emergencx .  the  sequence 
and  relative  urijencv  nf  the  newls  nf  the 
dilTerent  Ciovernnient  services,  and  con- 
siiler  price  factors  nmi,  in  the  tirst  in- 
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stance,  the  industrial  and  labor  aspects 
of  problems  involved  and  the  general 
questions  affecting  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities. 

"On  this  board  Mr.  Baruch  will  give  his 
attention  particularly  to  raw  materials, 
Mr.  Brookings  to  fmished  products,  and 
Mr.  Lovett  to  matters  of  priority.  These 
three  members,  in  association  with  Mr. 
Hoover,  so  far  as  foodstuffs  are  involved, 
will  constitute  a  commission  to  arrange 
purchases  in  accordance  with  the  general 
policies  formulated  and  approved." 

The  fact  still  remains,  however,  that 
this  War  Industries  Board,  like  its  pre- 
decessor the  Advisory  Commission,  has 
no  power.  It  can  formulate,  plan,  and 
advise.  If  it  has  the  vision  it  can  arrange 
a  proper  war  programme  for  us.  But  it 
can  not  do  anything  to  carry  it  out.  The 
action  must  come  from  the  six  Cabinet 
members  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  When  Congress  votes  money 
these  are  the  only  pwople  who  have  the 
right  to  spend  it  and  get  things  done. 
As  a  matter  of  practice  at  present  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  do  very  little 
war  work  without  orders  from  the  Presi- 
dent. This  new  War  Industries  Board 
comes  down  in  reality  to  a  body  of  experts 
to  advise  the  President  on  our  war  pro- 
gramme and  ways  and  means  for  carrying 
it  out — which  is  normally  the  function  of 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy — while 
the  Cabinet  still  has  its  function  of  advice 
and  also  the  duty  of  carrying  out  what  the 
President  decides  to  do.  The  truth  is  if 
the  Cabinet  were  unquestionably  able  to 
do  its  war  work  all  these  boards  would  be 
unnecessary.  In  the  long  run  the  men 
who  have  the  vision  and  ability  will  have 
to  be  given  the  power  and  responsibility. 

The  present  arrangement  is  not  likely 
to  be  permanent.  It  Is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  strongest  man  in  this  new  board 
who  is  agreeable  to  the  President  might 
become  Secretary  of  Munitions.  It  is  a 
normal  evolution  of  everything  in  this 
country  to  begin  with  a  committee  so  as  to 
have  every  interest  represented  and  later 
reduce  the  committee  to  one  man  so  as  to 
get  something  done. 

The  President  put  this  idea  very  clearly 


in  his  letter  to  Congressman  Lever  wfan 
Congress  offered  to  fonn  a  committee  to 
help  him  conduct  his  (rfRce: 

"  I  am  not,  I  beg  you  to  believe,  in  any 
way  questicHitng  what  might  be  the  im> 
tives  or  the  purpose  of  the  memben  of 
such  a  committee;  I  am  ready  to  assone 
that  they  would  wish  to  coQpentic  in  the 
most  patriotic  spirit,  but  cot^ratioo  of 
that  kind  is  not  practicable  in  the  drcmn- 
stances.  The  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  Administration.  There  are  abundant 
existing  means  of  investigation  and  of  tbe 
effective  enforcement  of  that  Rspoasi> 
bility.  I  sincerely  hope  that  upm  the 
reconsideration  d  this  matter  both  housa 
of  Congress  will  see  that  my  c^jectjoos 
rest  upon  indisputable  grounds  and  that  I 
could  only  interpret  the  final  adoption  of 
Section  33  as  arising  from  a  lack  of  on* 
fidence  in  myself." 

The  President  is  correct.  You  can't 
accelerate  action  by  adding  committees 
and  dividing  responsibility,  whether  yoD 
call  them  committees,  or  commissions,  or 
boards.  You  may  get  wisd<Hn,  visioi, 
common-sense,  but  they  do  not  tend  to 
quick  and  vigorous  action.  That  is  tbe 
attribute  of  a  sin^e  man  with  responsi- 
bility. 

The  President  has  instinctivdy  fdt  and 
acted  on  this  principle.  He  has  accepted 
his  rightful  responsibility  and  he  acts. 

But  it  is  not  by  any  means  sure  that  he 
acts  with  the  vigor  and  rapidity  of  which 
he  is  capable.  As  it  is  an  axiom  that  a 
single  man  acts  more  quickly  than  a  com- 
mittee, so  is  it  true  that  an  executive  must 
have  subordinates  whose  judgment  and 
action  he  trusts  if  he  is  to  keep  the  nu- 
chine  moving.  At  this  point  our  present 
government  is  weak  either  because  of  the 
President's  temperament  or  because  of 
the  character  of  his  Cabinet.  The  Presi- 
dent settles  more  questions  in  the  realms 
of  State,  Army,  and  Navy  than  any  man 
in  any  other  country  has  done  in  this  war. 
The  President  works  with  amazing  dis> 
patch  and  yet  no  man  can  settle  a  Den- 
man-Goethals  row,  appoint  a  War  In- 
dustries Board,  conduct  a  campaign  for 
food  administration,  and  settle  any 
number  of  small  details  about  the  coo- 
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if  the  war  and  have  no  delay  occur 
lere — and  at  the  same  time  add 
and  vision  to  our  war  programme 
e  ^tting  our  ideas  for  a  settlement 
victory  thought  out. 
le  one  must  help  the  President 
/  dynamic  power  to  our  war  machine 

ttian  is  being  done  at  present. 
tier  the  members  of  this  new  War 
tries  Board,  either  In  their  present 
ities  or  in  some  other,  can  fulfil  this 
>n,  depends  chiefly  on  them.  If 
!o  not,  somebody  must.  The  reason 
iomebody  must  do  this  is  because 
ve  been  at  war  now  for  five  months 
lave  put  forth  but  little  military 
;th  and  our  military  and  naval 
imme,  though  showing  great  activ- 

home,  is  not  calculated  to  do  the 
ins  much  harm  for  this  year  and  the 
rets  of  our  being  a  deciding  factor 
n  1918  are  not  overbright. 


:e  at  the  End  of  Three  Years' 
War 

CAPTAIN  ANDRE  TARDIEU'S 
summary  of  the  French  military 
4  situation  sent  to  Secretary  Baker 
)cument  which  every  American  who 
s  the  facts  of  the  war  should  keep. 
es  the  facts  and  it  will  tend  to  di- 
1  the  currency  of  general  statements 
France  being  bled  white  on  the  one 
and  about  being  at  the  height  of  its 
ry  power,  on  the  other.  The  facts 
ptatn  Tardieu  gives  them  are  that 
e  has  very  close  to  ^  million  men  in 
live  zone  to-day.  This  is  more  than 
IS  had  at  any  other  time.  So  much 
;  story  about  her  being  at  the  height 

military  power.  Her  men  coming 
:  and  her  colonial  resources  in  man 
will  enable  her  to  keep  up  the  pres- 
imber  but  probably  not  to  increase 
here  are  no  reserves  that  will  not  b^ 

So  much  for  the  story  of  being  bled 

iftillery  and  munitions  the  French 
ion  is  good  and  it  is  a  proud  record 
<ch  Captain  Tardieu  points  when  he 
hat  of  the  739  kilometers  of  line  on 
lestern  front  the  French  hold  574 


kilometers,  the  British  1 38  kilometers,  and 
the  Belgians  27  kilometers. 

This  is  the  record  of  a  country  of  only  39 
million  people  after  the  third  year  of  war, 
a  country  which,  besides  its  own  effort, 
has  reorganized  and  rearmed  the  Serbian, 
Belgian,  and  Greek  armies  and  is  now 
helping  us  make  good  our  deficiencies  in 
artillery  and  other  equipment. 


Mr.  Gerard's  Book 

FORM  E  R  Ambassador  Gerard's 
account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
war  appearing  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  begins  with  a  kind  of  pre- 
face warning  Americans  against  under- 
estimating our  enemy's  strength.  It  is 
a  timely  warning,  for  every  time  there  is 
a  peace  discussion  "made  in  Germany" 
or  elsewhere  a  lot  of  people  slacken  up  in 
their  efforts  in  anticipation  of  peace.  If 
peace  comes  with  Germany  unbeaten  we 
cm  not  cease  our  warlike  preparation. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  have  to  go 
immediately  on  to  a  permanent  war  foot- 
ing, for  it  will  mean  that  autocracy  has 
won  the  first  round.  And  while  Ger- 
many must  and  will  be  beaten  she  is  not 
beaten  yet  and  we  cannot  safely  let  up  in 
our  energies  for  a  single  moment  until 
the  actual  job  is  done. 

The  telegram  which  the  Kaiser  wrote 
to  President  Wilson,  which  Mr.  Gerard 
reprints,  contains  in  new  form  but  not 
different  in  essence,  the  reasoning  which 
the  Kaiser  thought  would  convince  a 
neutral  of  his  right  to  invade  Belgium. 
There  is  one  curious  note  in  the  mem- 
orandum. The  Kaiser  refers  to  the  King 
of  England  as  promising  that  his  country 
would  stay  neutral  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  as  "ordering"  his  Gov- 
ernment to  do  various  things.  If  the  King 
of  England  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  do 
these  things  every  one,  including  the 
Kaiser,  knew  that  in  a  constitutional 
monarchy  like  England  the  sovereign  could 
not  do  as  the  sovereign  can  and  did  in 
an  autocracy  like  Germany.  The  foreign 
minister  of  Great  Britain  is  an  officer  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament  and  the  vw^^"*-- 
In    GeTmany    \\ve   \oTt\^  m\TO.s\«  \s 
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responsible  only  to  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Kaiser. 

In  Mr.  Gerard's  account  of  the  first 
few  days  of  the  war  is  a  reference  to 
the  German  offer  of  peace  to  Belgium 
if  Belgium  would  allow  the  free  passage  of 
German  troops  against  France.  This  is 
the  same  peace  proposal  reprinted  in  the 
first  instalment  of  Mr.  Gibson's  journal  in 
theAugust  World's  Work.  Mr.  Gerard's 
account  says: 

"After  the  fall  of  Li6ge,  Von  Jagow 
sent  for  me  and  asked  me  whether  I  would 
transmit  through  the  American  Legat  on 
a  proposition  offering  Belgium  peace  and 
indemnity  if  no  further  opposition  were 
made  to  the  passage  of  German  troops 
through  Bdgium.  As  the  proposition 
was  a  proposition  for  peace,  I  took  the 
responsibility  of  forwarding  it  and  sent 
the  note  of  the  German  Government  to 
our  Minister  at  The  Hague  for  trans- 
mission to  our  Minister  in  Belgium. 

"  Doctor  van  Dyke,  our  Minister  at 
The  Hague,  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  transmission  of  this  prop- 
osition and  turned  the  German  note  over 
to  the  Holland  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  through  this  channel  the 
proposition  reached  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment." 

This  is  correct  as  far  as  the  German  end 
of  it  was  concerned  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Dr.  van  Dyke  did  transmit  it  to  Belgium 
and  its  contents  were  privately  com- 
municated to  the  Belgian  Government  in 
the  manner  described  in  Mr.  Gibson's 
journal. 


Who  Invented  the  "Tanks?" 

HM.  L.  S.  standsforllisMajesty's 
Land  Ships  or,  in  other  words, 
•  "the  Tanks."  On  September  iS, 
roi6.  the  London  Daily  Mail  printed  the 
following  statement  about  the  invention 
of  the  Tanks: 

"The  idea  of  traveling  land  forts  has 
been  suggested  by  numberless  writers. 
The  practical  application  of  it  is  due  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Swinton,  one  of  the 
'Eye-Witnesses'  of  the  eariy  days  round 
^pres.    Its  development  is  largely  the 


result  of  the  patriotic  S|ririt  of  an  cntv- 
prising  business  man.  Mr.  Stem.  Its 
successful  application  at  dawn  on  Friday 
morning  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  d 
Sir  Douglas  Haig's  quickness  in  seizing  en 
new  methods. 

"  These  long,  low,  dust-colwed  tortoises 
have  no  resemblance  to  an  armored  cir. 
They  are  in  fact  steel  land  ships  of  in- 
mense  power  and  wonderful  capacity. 
In  practice  they  have  proved  that  thqr 
can  climb  walls,  push  their  way  throu^ 
dense  woods,  cross  trenches,  and  man- 
ceuvre  in  and  out  of  craters. 

"Until  their  mysterious  appearance  be- 
fore the  Germans  their  identity  had  ben 
hidden  during  the  whde  period  of  their 
construction  under  the  misleading  desig- 
nation of  'tanks,'  and  the  soldiers  helped 
to  dissemble  by  calling  them  'WiUiei' 
One  c^  the  most  remarkable  facts  aboitt 
them  is  the  secrecy  in  which  the  makiag 
of  thousands  of  working  parts  was  veiled 
in  the  Midland  town  cf  their  birth." 

In  this  number  cf  the  magazine  Colood 
Swinton  tells  of  the  invention  of  the  tanb 
and  of  how  they  happened  to  be  called 
tanks.  It  is  an  authoritative  account  of 
one  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting 
episodes  in  the  war  and  it  is  written 
in  a  particularly  pleasing  style,  for.  like 
Ian  Hay,  Colonel  Swinton  was  a  writer 
of  stories  before  this  war  forced  him  to 
help  invent  new  engines  of  destructkin. 


Mayor  Mitchel  Renominated 

THE  several  elements  in  New  York 
City  opposed  to  Tammany  HaB 
have  joined  their  hands  once  inore 
and  renominated  Mayor  Mitchel.  Tins 
development  means  much,  not  only  to 
New  York,  but  to  the  cause  of  municipal 
government  everywhere  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  last  few  months  New 
York  has  had  particular  reasims  to  con- 
gratulate itself  upon  the  present  ad- 
ministration. It  was  certainly  a  hzppy 
fortune  that  gave  the  city  such  a  mayor 
at  the  time  when  so  many  distingui^ed 
foreign  commissions  have  paid  their 
ceremonial  visits.  Mayor  Mitchel  hts 
presided  over  these  occasions  with  a 
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grace,  a  dignity,  a  charm,  and  an  en- 
thusiasm that  have  been  altogether 
worthy  of  America's  premier  city,  [t  is 
only  when  New  Yorkers  have  contrasted 
their  mayor  under  these  war  conditions 
with  Chicago's  that  they  have  completely 
realized  their  good  fortune. 

But  Mayor  Mitchel  stands  for  more 
than  good  taste  and  a  high  sense  of 
official  dignity.  His  administration  has 
proved  that  an  American  city,  even  the 
largest  one,  can  govern  itself  with  a  high 
degree  of  honesty  and  efficiency.  New 
York's  last  four  years  have  given  Tam- 
many Hall  the  severest  blow  in  its  his- 
tory. It  is  not  likely  that  it  could  survive 
another  four  years  of  forced  abstention 
from  the  municipal  trough.  Mr.  Mit- 
chel's  reelection  might  well  result  in  its 
final  disappearance  from  the  municipal 
scene.  If  this  is  so,  New  York  certainly 
has  as  splendid  an  issue  as  it  could  ask  in 
the  forthcoming  campaign.  The  whole 
nation,  in  spite  of  the  distracting  interest 
in  the  war,  is  keenly  awaiting  the  result. 


Canada's  Fifty  Years  of  National  Life 

THE  present  war,  which  marks  cer- 
tain glorious  events  in  Canada's 
military  history,  also  marks  the 
completion  of  the  first  half  century  of  uni- 
fied life  under  the  Dominion.  Our  north- 
ern neighbor  celebrated  Confederation 
Day  on  July  tst,  just  fifty  years  from  the 
day  when  the  scattered  colonies  organized 
themselves  into  a  homogeneous  common- 
wealth and  started  on  a  career  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  Certainly  the 
Canadian  newspapers,  nearly  all  of  which 
observed  the  occasion  witl^  special  issues, 
had  a  splendid  story  to  relate.  Only 
the  Western  Hemisphere  could  present, 
as  a  record  of  fifty  years,  such  a  tale  of 
material  achievement,  of  a  wilderness 
converted  to  arable  land,  of  railroad  con- 
struction, of  new  upspringing  cities  and 
towns,  of  banks  and  commercial  enter- 
prises, public  schools,  universities,  art 
galleries,  ocean  steamships,  and  other 
numerous  monuments  of  progress. 
Spiritual  achievements  such  as  Ypres  and 
Festubert  and  the  Somme  and  Arras  and 


Vimy  form  a  fitting  crown  to  this  fifty 
years  of  national  existence.  The  United 
States,  whose  story  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury has  followed  similar  lines,  though  on  a 
much  greater  scale,  certainly  extends  its 
congratulations  to  its  northern  friend. 

This  anniversary  and  its  appropriate 
celebration  could  not  come  at  a  happier 
time.  The  relations  of  these  two  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  and  Canada, 
furnish  the  world  that  illustration  in  the 
blessings  of  democracy  which  it  par- 
ticularly needs  at  the  present  moment. 
Both  nations  are  now  ranged  side  by  side 
in  a  fight  for  the  principles  which  have  so 
long  made  them  such  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous neighbors.  They  stand  as  the 
world's  finest  illustration  of  what  the 
democratic,  as  opposed  to  the  dynastic, 
idea  can  accomplish  in  preserving  peace. 
We  have  had  differences  in  the  last 
hundred  years  over  our  boundary  lines — 
in  fact  there  is  not  a  single  mile  of  that 
line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  that 
hast  nqt  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Yet 
these  two  peoples,  because  they  are  dem- 
ocracies, have  settled  all  these  differences 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  We 
have  demonstrated  that  peace  between 
nations,  both  of  which  are  rich  and  thus 
contain  certain  constant  temptations  for 
aggression,  is  no  dream,  but  a  reality. 
The  reason  is  the  simple  one  that  both  are 
democracies,  and  that,  because  they  are 
so  completely  imbued  with  the  demo- 
cratic instinct,  they  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  each  other's  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Only  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  a 
Hohenzollern  ruled  Canada  and  a  Haps- 
burg  the  United  States.  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  this  peaceful  and  decent 
situation  would  continue?  Our  northern 
Hohenzollern  would  discover  that  the 
Lake  Champlain  Valley  was  a  "frontier" 
that  was  essential  to  his  "peace  and 
security,"  that  the  Minnesota  Iron  ranges 
were  indispensable  to  his  economic  ex- 
istence and  that  our  northern  plains  would 
some  day  be  needed  for  his  surplus  popu- 
lation. Two  huge  citizen  armies,  con- 
stantly armed  to  the  teeth.,  'nws.Vi.  uscv- 
stantly  menace  fta.cV  oXVes ,  ^  >CMs>a.vKA 
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fortresses  would  spring  up  along  the 
boundary  line  and  two  huge  navies  would 
constantly  challenge  each  other  for  the 
control  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  The 
slightest  boundary  question  or  fishery 
argument  would  precipitate  one  of  those 
hair-trigger  mobilizations  that  have 
plunged  Europe  and  the  world  into  a 
welter  of  slaughter.  Canadian-American 
relations,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  series 
of  mutual  felicitations  on  historic  occas- 
ions, enlivened  now  and  then  perhaps  by 
a  reciprocity  campaign,  would  be  a  suc- 
cession of  Agadir  episodes,  treaty  viola- 
tions, rapacious  annexations,  "  con- 
gresses," "  conferences,"  demands  for 
places  in  the  sun  and  periodic  outbursts 
of  maniacal  savagery.  Instead  of  two 
highly  intelligent  and  energetic  peoples, 
steadily  progressing  in  everything  that 
makes  existence  worth  while  and  offering 
a  free  and  self-respecting  existence  to  the 
oppressed  of  the  world,  we  should  have  a 
mixture  of  populations,  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  servility,  and  dead  to  all  the  finer 
things  of  life. 

Certainly  Canada  has  something  to 
celebrate  and  certainly  the  United  States 
can  whole-heartedly  join  in  this  celebra- 
tion. Mere  are  two  great  nations  that 
can  exist  for  centuries  side  by  side  with  an 
unprotected  frontier.  The  reason  is  that 
they  are  democracies  and  have  the  demo- 
cratic instinct  for  [wace  and  good  will  as 


opposed  to  the  autocratic  lust  for  war  and 
conquest.  It  is  a  spectacle  for  a  dis- 
tracted world. 


Should  German-Americans  Be 
Exempt  P 

THE  attitude  of  certain  elements 
among  the  German-Americans  to- 
ward war  continues  to  be  un- 
satisfactory. Just  now  their  hostility  to 
their  adopted  country  finds  expression  in 
appeals  that  Americans  of  German  origin 
be  exempted  from  service  at  the  frtwil. 
Congressman  Britten  and  others  describe 
the  wickedness  of  forcing  pea<xful  Ger- 
man-Americans toengage  in  battle  against 
their  own  kin  and  draw  an  exceedingly 
affecting  picture  of  their  mental  agony  at 
the  mere  prospect. 

Of  course,  no  propaganda  could  be 
more  insulting  to  those  millions  of  Ger- 
man-Americans who  have  thrown  off 
their  allegiance  and  become  genuine 
citizens  of  this  Republic.  And  the  plea 
itself  is  absurd  historically.  Our  nation. 
our  liberties,  and  our  constitution  are  all 
the  products  of  fratricidal  war.  .Nor  has 
Germany  itself  ever  accepted  the  dtxtrine 
now  being  promulgated  in  this  countrv- 
I  ler  annals  are  one  story  of  civil  wars, 
and  civil  wars  of  an  unparalleled  savager>. 
The  plea  now  being  made  simply 
masks  disloyalty  and  treason. 


DOES   OUR  WAR   PROGRAMME 
INSURE  VICTORY? 


THE  THING  which  decides  war 
is  striking  power  at  the  front. 
Many  things^moncy,  mobili- 
zation, organization,  drafts, 
orders,  etc.— are  necessary  to 
that,  but  they  are  not  effective  unless 
they  produce  striking  power  at  the  front. 
Our  military  effort,  then,  must  be  judged 
entirely  by  the  power  it  applies  on  the 
Ciermans  and  when  it  applies  that 
power. 


After  five  months  at  war  it  is  worth 
while  checking  up  roughly  to  see  what 
force  we  intend  to  apply  to  the  Germans 
and  when. 

There  are  three  main  ways  in  which 
we  can  do  what  ought  to  be  our  part  In 
the  war. 

They  are  primarily: 

I.  To  send  an  army  to  France  suffi- 
ciently large  to  insure  victory  on  the 
western  front  in  1918. 


Does  Our  War  Programme  Insure  Victory? 


To  send  enough  airplanes  and  avia- 
to  enable  our  troops  and  our  Allies 
Hiduct  the  victorious  offensive  with- 
prohibitive  loss. 

To  add  sufficiently  to  the  British 
French  campaign  against  the  subma- 
i  to  overcome  them. 
jr  newspapers  have  spoken  of  having 
llion  men  in  France  next  spring.  If 
is  our  programme  and  if  we  carry 
It.  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  bring 
)ry. 

lere  are  about  3,500  active  airplanes 
ur  side  on  the  western  front  this  year. 
Germans  have  at  least  as  many  and 
are  more  saving  of  them.    Next 
the  numbers  will  be  much  increased 
)Oth  sides.     It  is  reported  that  the 
nans    have    turned    their    Zeppelin 
)ries   to   making   airplanes.     There- 
to be  sure  of  an  overwhelming  pre- 
lerance  over  the  enemy,  which  is 
ssary  to  carry  on  a  successful  ofTen- 
we  should  have  to  maintain  about 
>  or  10.000  active  aviators  on  the 
1  next  year.    That  seems  to  be  some- 
5  like  our  programme. 
;  the  present  time  the  Germans  are 
ling  submarines  faster  than  they  are 
I   destro>'ed.     The    submarines   are 
■oying  merchant  tonnage  faster  than 
being  built.     Unless  this  situation 
anged  the  Germans  will  have  to  be 
sn  on  land  quickly  or  not  at  all. 
lere  are  three  wa\s  of  changing  this 
tion : 
Increase  the  building  of  merchant 

i, 

Increase  the  patrols  so  that  fewer 
iwill  be  sunk. 

Invent  some  new  method  either  of 
acting  ships  from  torpedo  attack 
tme  new  method  of  locating  and  de- 
ling submarines. 

le  real  solution,  of  course,  is  all  three. 
K  general  outlines  of  our  naval  and 
wilding  programme  are  not  as  plain 
m  programme  for  the  army  and  avia- 
We  know,  of  course,  that  we  have 
destroyers  engaged  in  submarine 
ing  on  the  other  side.     In  numbers 

are  certainly  not  more  than  2  per 

oS  the  craft  engaged  in  submarine 
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work.  And  they  have  had  and  can  not 
have  a  controlling  effect  until  augmented 
by  many  times  their  present  numbers. 
To  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the  subma- 
rine war  b\'  destroyers  we  should  keep 
them  at  sea  by  the  hundreds  and  not  by 
tens. 

The  losses  of  ships,  belligerent  and  neu- 
tral, amount  to  between  700,000  and 
900.000  tons  a  month,  or  from  8,400.000 
to  10,800,000  tons  a  year.  If  the  sinking 
continues  at  the  present  rate  the  total 
tonnage  built  for  the  sake  of  safety  would 
have  to  be  at  least  io,ooo.o(X)  tons.  If 
the  sinkings  increase — in  that  case  try- 
ing to  beat  the  submarine  b>'  building  is 
hopeless.  Lloyd-George  says  that  Eng- 
land is  building  4.000.000  tons  a  year. 
If  we  built  ^.(XKj.ooo  that  would  make 
7.000.000.  and  that  is  about  all.  for  no  one 
else  is  building  in  any  large  degree  except 
Japan,  and  Japanese  building  must  be 
with  our  steel.  Our  task,  then,  is  to  build 
from  3.000.000  to  6,000,000  tons  a  year, 
unless  England  can  increase  its  output. 

Our  problem,  then,  is  to  get  at  least 
several  hundred  destroyers  into  action 
and  to  launch  from  a  half  to  two  thirds 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  submarine  sink- 
ings each  month — from  350,000 toat  least 
720.000  tons  a  month. 

The  conditions  of  the  war,  then,  call 
upon  us — if  we  intend  to  insure  victory 
next  year — for  a  million  men  in  France 
b\'  April  and  at  least  8.000  aviators, 
hundreds  of  destroyers  in  European 
waters,  and  the  commissioning  of  350.0(xi 
to  720.000  ttms  of  merchant  shipping  a 
month. 

In  all  this,  of  course,  the  element  of 
time  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  we 
had  even  2<k>  or  300  destroyers  on  the 
other  side  now  the  submarine  sinkings 
would  not  be  destroying  tonnage  so  much 
faster  than  we  are  building  it.  If  we 
had  had  an  army  ready  and  equipped 
when  we  entered  the  war  we  could  prob- 
ably have  achieved  victory  this  \ear. 
If  we  don't  have  it  ready  next  year,  it  is 
very  possible  that  our  Allies  will  either 
win  without  us  or  that  there  will  be  a 
peace  without  victor.'. 

With  the  necessities  imposed  on  us  by 
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the  enemy  in  mind,  it  is  instructive  to 
check  up  the  military  and  naval  prepara- 
tion for  a  war  which  we  have  been  in 
for  five  months. 

What  progress  have  we  made  toward 
getting  the  first  million  men  to  France? 
To  be  effective  for  next  year's  fighting 
these  men  must  be  in  France  trained, 
equipped,  and  ready  to  fight  by  April 
1st — that  is,  twelve  months .  after  we 
entered  the  war.  The  question  is  whether 
we  can  put  a  million  men  in  the  field  in  a 
year.  The  million  men  must  be  made  up 
somewhat  as  follows: 

The  Regular  Army,  increased  by  re- 
cruiting to  twice  the  size  tt  was  on  April 
2,  1917,  and  the  National  Guard,  in- 
creased by  recruits  to  three  times  its 
pre-war  size,  the  two  forces  together 
making  up  a  little  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion men.  The  other  half  million  mustlw 
raised  under  the  selective  draft  law. 

The  Regular  Army  undoubtedly  will  be 
ready,  and  in  spite  of  its  two-to-one  pro- 
portion of  recruits  to  trained  soldiers  it 
will  be  an  efficient  body,  for  its  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  are  in  large 
measure  experienced  men. 

About  one  third  of  the  National  Guard 
quota  will  be  made  up  of  men  who 
had  training  on  the  Mexican  border. 
The  rest  will  be  recruits.  The  National 
Guard,  therefore,  is  in  great  need  of 
elemental  training  for  its  recruits,  and  all 
its  members  need  advanced  training  for 
European  war.  The  first  units  of  the 
Guard  began  to  go  to  their  training 
camps  early  in  August,  four  months  after 
we  entered  the  war  and  eight  months  be- 
fore the  latest  date  on  which  they  should 
appear  on  the  firing  line  to  take  part  in 
next  year's  spring  campaign. 

Units  of  the  Regular  Army  cancontinue 
to  follow  the  Pershing  force,  and  the 
Guard  should  be  ready  to  follow  them  So 
that  this  half  million  will  have  reached 
France  and  had  its  final  training  period 
by  spring.  As  things  are  going  now  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
this  half  million  effective  trained  troops 
in  France  ready  for  action  by  April, 
1918,  or  perhaps  a  month  earlier,  a  large 
pan  of  which  will  have  been  in  France 


for  two  or  three  months,  induding  1  few 
who  will  have  seen  actual  service. 

The  outlook  for  getting  the  sekctnt 
draft  quota  of  the  army  fit  and  abroad 
by  spring  is  much  less  encoura^ng. 
Four  months  after  the  declaration  of 
war  we  were  just  calling  the  men  up  for 
examination.  The  training  camps  which 
were  first  supposed  to  be  ready  early  'm 
September  are  not  completed.  The  m^ 
chinery  of  the  draft  itself  took  kmger 
than  was  expected  and  the  cantonments 
were  not  ready,  so  that  no  serious  training 
for  the  selective  army  could  begin  befoR 
October  first.  That  leaves  six  mmths 
for  training  and  transportation  befoc 
April  I,  1918. 

The  British,  whose  conditions  moa 
nearly  approximated  ours,  did  train  ma 
in  as  short  a  time  as  this,  but  they  had  1 
somewhat  larger  number  of  experienced 
officers  to  draw  upon,  their  transporu- 
tion  problem  to  the  front  was  shorter  aod 
easier  than  ours  and  the  experience  thqr 
had  with  this  rapid  training  led  them  to 
lengthen  the  period.  In  other  words; 
only  a  tremendous  zeal  backed  by  e»> 
ergy  and  efficiency  can  get  this  second 
half  million  fit  and  abroad  by  spring. 
They  are  likely,  as  things  are  going,  tti 
appear  as  effectives  at  various  times 
along  through  the  summer  and  fall. 

A  half  million  from  the  Regular  Army 
and  the  Guard  ought  to  be  ready  early 
next  spring.  The  half  million  of  tte 
new  army  are  not  likely  to  be  availaUe 
before  summer.  To  follow  these  our 
programme  must  not  only  provide  for 
maintaining  the  numbers  of  our  forces 
but  of  increasing  them  and  providing 
reserves  for  the  increased  numbers.  This 
the  Government  seems  to  contemplate. 
We  are  likely  to  be  so  late  with  the  first 
part  of  the  draft  army  as  to  miss  half  the 
good  fighting  weather  next  year  but  aft0 
that  our  forces  ought  to  continue  to  grow. 

We  entered  this  war,  in  which  machioe 
guns,  artillery,  trench  mortars,  and  hind 
bombs  were  the  most  used  weapons,  with 
a  very  inadequate  supply  of  any  of  these 
things.  We  had  practically  no  moMk 
heavy  artillery,  a  supply  of  light  artilkiy 
far  bek>w  the  standard  set  by  this  mr, 
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perhaps  a  tenth  as  many  machine 
s  for  the  men  then  enrolled  as  experi- 
i  abroad  has  shown  is  wise. 
he  French  have  already  had  to  ar- 
^  to  begin  to  supply  our  troops  with 
llery,  trench  helmets,  hand  bombs, 
The  War   Department  has  given 

no  detailed  statements  of  its  pro- 
time  of  equipment,  but  it  is  extiemely 
btful  if  it  has  even  a  plan  to  arm 
quately  our  men  who  will  be  in 
nee  next  spring  out  of  our  own  efforts. 
make  use  of  our  army  our  Allies  will 
e  to  help  provide  us  with  equipment. 
iVashington  despatch  of  July  30th 
imed  up  the  situation  in  these  words: 

here  arc  about  600  guns  now  available  for 
at  the  front.  The  Government  has  been 
tructing  field  ordnance  just  fast  enough  to 
.■nish  wastage. 

ice  to  face  with  the  need  of  supplying 
y  ordnance  for  use  by  the  expeditionary 
s,  the  War  Department  had  to  appeal  to 
ice  for  aid.  The  French  Government 
nptly  offered  to  turn  over  the  surplus  of 
guns  which  has  been  accumulating  for 
ast  year. 

encral  Crozicr,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  also 
.  steps  to  equip  at  once  a  great  number  of 
ing  establishments  throughout  the  coun- 
and  he  is  engaged  now  in  reorganizing 
hinc  shops  so  that  the  work  may  proceed 
.  all  possible  despatch.  About  one  year 
1  now  these  machine  shops  will  be  ready 
inish  alt  big  calibre  guns  forged  in  the 
:ed  States. 

eantimc  American  forgings  will  be  sent 
ranee  for  machine  work.  The  American 
i  must  be  rechambered  so  that  they  will 
available  foe  French  ammunition.  No 
■ricm  guns  will  be  shipped  tu  France  at 
time.  They  will  be  used  to  train  new 
ps  and  when  necessary  will  be  sent  to 
ice,  relincd  and  put  on  the  battle  fronts. 
ich  guns  have  been  sent  here  for  the  in- 
:tk)n  of  the  first  artillery  units  whom 
planned  to  send  abroad. 

Itogether  the  Germans  were  not  far 
ng  in  figuring  that  they  need  not  fear 
military  effort  of  ours  for  at  least  a 
ar  after  a  break.  By  beginning  their 
narine  activity  in  February  they  gave 
nsclves  at  least  fourteen  months  of 
i^ity  at  sea  before  they  need  fear  any 


large  force  of  Americans.  From  present 
indications  we  shall  have  for  the  spring 
drive  in  1918  about  as  many  men  as  the 
Germans  call  up  for  training  every  year 
— about  a  half  million — with  about  as 
many  more  to  follow  in  the  summer. 

Our  programme  in  aviation  is  more 
nearly  commensurate  with  our  size  and 
strength  as  a  nation.  The  plan  is  to 
keep  on  the  front  next  year  an  airplane 
force  commensurate  with  an  army  of  5 
million  men  according  to  the  ratio  exist- 
ing this  year.  Speaking  of  ratios  in  this 
way  may  be  extremely  misleading,  for 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  airplanes  that  could  be  effectively  used 
and  consequently  no  limit  to  the  number 
we  should  -have.  But  the  comparison 
does  show  that  we  have  more  vision  and 
imagination  about  our  airplane  activity 
than  about  anything  else. 

The  ground  schools  for  aviators  have 
been  graduating  classes  each  week  for 
more  than  a  month.  From  the  ground 
schools  the  men  go  to  the  flying  schools. 
Under  the  money  grant  preceding  the 
$640,000,000  appropriation  the  Signal 
Corps  built  (they  are  practically  finished 
now)  22  flying  units  each  capable  of 
turning  out  30  aviators  a  month,  or  alto- 
gether about  1 ,  100  fliers  a  month.  Under 
this  programme  we  should  have  7,000 
or  8,000  fliers  ready  by  April,  1918.  To 
make  up  for  the  fewer  numt)ers  in  train- 
ing while  the  schools  were  being  finished 
we  have  the  men  who  were  sent  to  Can- 
ada and  abroad  to  train  and  those  who 
had  already  been  flying.  By  next  April 
we  should  have  sent  over  somewhere 
between  7,000  and  8,000  aviators  and 
a  constant  supply  of  at  least  1,000  a 
month  to  fill  the  gaps  and  enlarge  the 
force.  As  the  enlarged  programme 
made  possible  by  the  $640,000,000  goes 
into  effect  these  numbers  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

Our  aviators  will,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, all  have  been  trained  on  American- 
made  training  machines,  and  by  April 
we  shall  have  begun  to  turn  out  at  least  a 
proportion  of  the  fighting  machines. 
If  we  are  not  succeeding  in  this  it  will 
not  be  fur  lack  of  vision  and  effort.    Gen- 
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era!  Squier  has  a  programme  befitting  our 
size  as  a  nalion.  and  wc  are  not  likely  in 
fall  short  of  it.  It  ought  to  give  the 
Alti<-d  armies  on  the  west  such  superioriiv 
in  the  air  (as  Captain  Tardieu  l:xpIal^^ 
in  liis  article  in  this  issue  of  the  maga^iine) 
as  enabled  the  French  to  achieve  such 
success  in  the  early  part  of  the  Somme 
offensive.  It  will  hardly  insure  exclusive 
control  such  as  would  insure  immediate 
victory  by  spring,  but  if  it  continues  to 
increase  as  it  has  been  doing  it  may  give 
effective  control  soon  after  that.  Of  all 
our  efforts  our  aviation  programme  will 
del i vcr  a  compa rat i vely  greater  blow 
against  the  Germans  than  anything  else 
we  are  doing. 

We  went  into  the  war  because  the  Ger- 
mans insisted  upon  sinking  our  citizens 
and  ships.  We  have  been  at  war  five 
months  and  the  U-boats  are  sinking  more 
ships  than  before  we  went  to  war.  Ihc 
Germans  estimated  that  their  forbear- 
ance in  their  submarine  campaign  saved 
more  ships  than  our  navy  could  »ive. 
There  Is  no  question  that  from  February 
(when  they  began)  to  the  present  they  are 
amply  right.  There  is  a  ver>'  good 
chance,  almost  a  certainty,  that  for  a 
year  from  Februar>-.  1917.  to  February, 
IQ18.  the  balance  will  still  be  in  their 
favor. 

How  much  lon^r  after  that  it  will  be 
depends  on  what  our  navy  is  doing.  The 
destroyers  we  have  abroad  amount  to  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  numbers  of  the 
small  boat  flotillas  engaged  in  submarine 
work.  Our  ships  have  been  given  the 
past  of  honor  and  have  done  well,  but 
they  have  not  affected  the  course  of  the 
war  very  much  They  are  destroyers, 
which  arc  the  best  kind  of  craft  to  fight 
submarines,  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
Ihem.  For  the  last  year  or  two  our 
navy  must  have  realized  that  it  might 
have  to  fight  submarines.  Nevertheless 
it  Ls  deficient  in  destroyers  and  other 
light  craft.  The  rwwspapers  report  that 
uur  original  programme  of  one  thousand 
submarine  chasers  of  uo  feel  or  there- 
abouts is  to  be  altered  and  that  wc  shall 
concentrate  on  the  building  of  deAtroyepi. 
is  i*  a  wise  decision,  for  the  larger  sub- 


marines with  their  wic 
make  the  chasers  le&s  useful.      Hut 
decision  is  also  a  recognition  o(  ibrfa 
that   the  Germans  wrre  right  in  larg 
discounting  tiur  navy'^  ^luwcr  to  gtcall) 
affect  the  submarine  situation  an>  tir 
soon.     It  lakes  time  to  build  dcsiro>i 
in  large  numbers  and  while  w«  are  plar 
"  ning  and  building— ever  si  ■  Feb- 

ruary, in  fact— the  submarii..  ■  i'wti 

doing  their  worst.  At  present  and  M* 
some  time  yet  we  can  do  little  to  saip 
them.  The  submarines  arr  winatng — 
that  is,  more  submarines  are  beint*  built 
than  are  being  sunk  and  more  timnagc  11 
being  sunk  than  is  being  built.  TV 
aspect  at  present  is  bad.  and  wr  have 
no  assurance  that  it  may  nc;!  gel  worjc 
Our  job  is  not  only  to  prepane  a  defenv 
against  the  submarine  campaign  as  nam 
conducted  but  also  aga  inst  a  wone 
submarine  campaign  which  the  Ger- 
mans nuv  be  preparing  against  m. 

But  if  we  have  no  offense  and  oui  ru 
val  defense  is  inadequate,  as  it  nu«  u 
ours  and  our  Allies',  alike— there  1$  itM 
left  the  recourse  to  try  to  build  shi;^ 
faster  than  tlic  Germans  sink  them  ^ 
the  present  rate  the  Germans  are  sinli'i': 
between  B.400.000  and  io.8oo.ocin  itm^  i 
year.  Uoyd-Georgesays  England  is  b«jiU- 
ing  4.000,000  tons  this  year.  I  hcrr  air 
about  I, <.)00.oootpns  hereon  the  slocks  (if 
private  builders.  The  Shipping  Board  has 
contracted  for  600.000  tons.  ThU  nuke 
2.200,000.  General  Goelhals  was  pmt 
to  let  two  contracts  making,  togrtfrr, 
2.  ;oo,ooo  tons  to  be  completed  in  aghti 
months.  If  1,500.000  tons  ot  this  cr 
have  been  completed  in  a  year  il 
would  make  a  total  American  producfin_ 
of  ^,700.000,  which  with  4.u>x>UQn 
England  would  nvan  7,700,000  3  y\ 
But  our  actual  production  beli 
April,  1917,  and  April.  kiiA.  will  fall 
shon  of  3.700,000.  for  nitmihs  have  beet 
lost  in  argumeni  and  cuntriivcriy.  AnI 
the  submarines  have  kept  right  on  vtnt 
whether  v,v  were  ready  lo  build  or 
Wc  face  a  net  k>ss  from  1  ,ooo.ooi> 
4,(NN>.(ioo  tons  of  shipping  ai  the 
time  when  we  particularly  need 
ships  to  take  our  army  abroad  and 
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there.  It  takes  about  five  tons  of 
ng  to  keep  each  soldier  abroad, 
ch  a  basis  1,000,000  tons  of  ship- 
/ould  keep  200,000  men  in  France, 
million  tons  would  keep  800,000 

have  been  watching  our  war  pro- 
ne always  with  the  consideration 
'e  had  made  almost  no  preparations 
is  war.  We  have  comforted  our- 
"that  under  the  circumstances 
re  doing  well."  The  Germans,  too, 
lonsjdered  that  we  had  almost  no 
ation,  and  they  counted  on  this 
istance  to  discount  us  for  a  year 
they  are  doing  it. 

in  we  entered  the  war  in  April  our 
rtainlv  was  to  throw  enough  weight 
on  our  side  to  make  certain  of  vie- 
in  1918 — absolutely  certain.  We 
xen  at  war  five  months,  and  it  be- 

0  be  evident  that  we  have  not 
.'d  on  this  conception  but  more  on 
ea  of  making  a  reputable  showing 
ering  we  had  little  to  begin  with, 
ed  a  larger  vision.  We  are  the  big- 
ation  with  the  exception  of  Russia 
t  struggle.  Certainly  we  should 
forth  enough  strength  quickly 
h  to  make  victor>'  certain  in  1918. 
do  not  the  opportunity  for  victory 
ot  wait. 

make  clear  what  is  meant  by  our 
icy  to  be  satisfied  with  our  conduct 
war  let  us  take  a  concrete  case, 
i  analyze  our  military  accomplish- 
as  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of 

1  the  New  York  H^orld: 

n  millioni  of  men  registered  under  a 
tbensive  plan  for  an  orderly  proced- 
raising  the  armed  forces  of  the  coun- 
U  of  ibem  assigned  to  their  relative 
within  that  body." 

i  is  a  great  event  but,  as  has  al- 
been  explained,  none  of  these  ten 
I  will  harm  a  German  for  at  least  a 
fter  we  entered  the  war  and  hardly 
than  a  tenth  of  them  will  begin  to 
luring  that  period.  The  men  in 
.',  not  those  on  the  books  of  the 
department,  will  win  the  war. 

Regular  /4rmy  trebled  and  a  Na- 


iiotud  Guard  more  than  doubled  through 
voluntary  enlistment,  with  a  united  fore* 
now  of  more  than  half  a  million  men." 

This  means  a  half  million  men  in  France 
in  a  year. 

" /4n  aircraft  programme  of  great  pro- 
portions  in  process  of  realiiation." 

This,  too,  is  something  that  will  count 
and  count  heavily  within  a  year. 

"Substantial  orders  of  weapons  from 
small  arms  to  heaviest  artillery  in  process 
of  rapid  manufacture." 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  have 
our  troops  properly  equipped  with  Amer- 
ican artillery  by  next  Spring. 

"Great  camps  ibrougboitt  the  country 
beginning  to  turn  out  their  thousands  of 
intensively  trained  officers  for  the  new  troops 
and  a  secotid  series  of  camps  about  to  begin. 

"Huge  cantonments  being  rushed  to 
completion  for  the  housing  of  a  half  mil' 
lion  men  called  into  action  under  the  Se- 
lective Draft  Law  and  extensive  camps 
coming  into  being  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  National  Guard; 

"Special  camps  to  provide  for  thousands 
of  men  in  the  hospital  companies  and  units; 

"  Specialised  forces,  such  as  engineers, 
forestry  men  and  aviators,  being  despatched 
to  the  aid  of  our  Allies." 

The  officers'  training  schools,  canton- 
ments, hospital  units,  engineers,  etc., 
are  necessar\'  preliminaries  for  getting  the 
armies  to  France,  not  separate  accom- 
plishments of  themselves.  None  of  them 
directly  hurt  the  German  line. 

"  These  are  some  of  the  activities  tbtU 
occur  to  me  in  answer  to  your  inquiry  as 
to  the  work  upon  which  the  War  DefiarU 
ment  is  engaged." 

This  interview  of  the  Secretary's  is 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  our  national 
attitude.  We  arc  satisfied  with  activity 
here.  But  the  real  test  is,  what  force 
are  we  going  to  put  against  the  Germans 
and  when?  What  we've  got  to  compare 
our  efforts  with  are  those  of  the  enemy. 
We  are  fighting  the  Germans,  not  our 
best  previous  performance. 


MR.   MARSDEN  J.   PERRY  ON 
INVESTMENTS 

Every  month  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  this  pari  of  the  magazine  an  artidt 
on  investments  and  the  lessons  to  he  drawn  therefrom. 


MRfMARSDEN  J.  PERRY, 
chairman  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company  of  Providence 
and  of  the  Norfolk  Southern 
Railroad,  believes  in  putting  all  his  in- 
vestment eggs  in  a  few  basiiets,  provided 
he  can, keep  careful  watch  of  those  bas- 
kets. On  the  subject  of  investment,  he 
says: 

"There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  investing. 
There  are  as  many  individual  preferences 
as  there  are  different  kinds  of  investments 
available.  People  differ  widely  in  their 
choice.  It  is  all  according  to  one's 
personal  tendencies.  It  depends  on  the 
type  of  mind  the  individual  himself  pos- 
sesses, and  some  prefer  dividing  their 
investments  over  a  wide  range  of  business 
activity,  while  others  are  temperamen- 
tally unfit  to  assume  the  management  of 
such  a  diversification  of  interests.  A 
Western  banker,  recently  deceased,  had 
his  money  in  a  very  widely  diversified  list 
of  securities ;  but  he  was  mentally 
equipped  to  follow  such  a  course  of  in- 
vesting, as  he  had  a  genius  for  picking 
good  things.  With  one  exception  he 
probably  had  not  more  than  Jioo.ooo 
invested  in  any  one  security,  although 
his  fortune  amounted  to  around 
?20,ooo,ooo.  Just  the  opposite  to  this 
is  the  advice  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  who 
said  to  a  >oung  man  just  starting  out  in 
life:  'Put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket 
and  then  watch  that  basket.' 

"In  my  investments  I  have  adhered 
more  to  the  Carnegie  method  than  to  the 
other;  generally  in  a  few  baskets,  which  I 
have  watched.  1'  went  into  banking  be- 
cause from  the  time  I  was  ten  years  old  I 
developed  a  strong  inclination  for  that 
business,      i   later  became  attracted   to 


the  street  railway  and  electric  lighting 
field,  I  think,  because  of  the  mechanical 
and  constructive  nature  of  the  business. 
Propositions  where  building  is  to  be  done 
have  always  appealed  to  me.  My  in- 
vestments in  other  electrical  companies 
grew  out  of  my  firm  belief  in  the  future  cf 
electrical  development.  So  firm  was  1  in 
this  belief  that  in  1884,  while  one  electric 
lighting  company  in  which  I  was  inter- 
ested was  in  the  hands  of  the  sheiiff, 
I  purchased  a  third  interest  in  another. 

"  I  entered  the  railroad  field  as  a  natunl 
step  from  my  interest  in  electric  rail- 
roads. I  was  offered  the  lease  of  a  rail* 
road  in  the  South  on  attractive  terms.aiid 
due  to  my  connection  with  that  1  saw  the 
possibilities  of  that  section,  and  there  re* 
suited  my  investment  in  the  Norfolk 
Southern  Railway." 

As  to  the  best  fields  for  business  in- 
vestments, Mr.  Perry  said: 

"  By  and  large,  I  think  railroads  in  the 
end  will  prove  to  be  the  prime  investment. 
This  country  has  one  third  of  the  railroad 
mileage  of  the  world  and  only  one  for- 
tieth to  one  thirtieth  of  the  total  land 
area.  It  has  been  the  railroads  that  have 
made  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country' 
possible.  There  are  to-day  two  acres 
under  cultivation  in  the  South  where 
there  was  one  three  years  ago.  and  three 
years  hence  there  will  be  four  where  there 
are  now  two.  The  railroads  are  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  man  who  puts  his  money 
into  a  necessity  has  the  best  investment 
for  a  long  pull,  and  the  long  pull  has 
made  the  great  fortunes  in  the  past. 

"And  1  consider  that  public  utilities 
which  supply  something  people  need 
every  day  are  unusually  good  invest- 
ments. But,  as  1  have  indicated  above, 
the  character  uf  the  individual  should 
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largely  determine  such  investments;  he 
should  choose  those  for  which  he  has 
an  inclination. 

"The  mistake  many  people  make  who 
go  into  investments  expecting  future 
growth  is  that  they  do  not  stay  with 
them  long  enough  to  get  the  benefit  of  full 
development,  but,  becoming  impatient, 
they  often  sell  the  securities  when  they 
see  them  declining.  And  some  make  the 
mistake  of  putting  too  much  money  back 
into  the  business  in  which  they  are 
primarily  interested.  They  enlarge  far 
beyond  the  point  of  greatest  efficiency. 
when  they  should  be  building  up  a  cash 
surplus,  not  a  book  surplus." 

In  referring  to  these  business  fields,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Perr}'  uses  the 
word  "investments"  in  the  sense  that 
some  others  speak  of  business  ventures. 
He  means  an  investment  that  is  accom- 
panied by  a  person's  own  entrance  into 
the  business;  as  he  himself  has  invested 
in  the  banking,  the  electrical,  and  the 
railroad  fields.  When  it  comes  to  the 
investment  of  surplus  funds,  Mr.  Perry 
offers  ver>'  different  advice  for  those  who 
have  money  to  invest  outside  of  the  special 
business  field  with  which  they  are  in- 
timately associated. 

"That  is  money  with  which  no  chance 
should  be  taken,"  he  said.  "While  it  is 
proper  for  a  man  to  take  the  risk  with 
money  invested  in  his  own  business,  he 
should  never  do  so  with  other  investments. 
Surplus  funds  should  be  invested  in  good 
bonds — with  a  view  of  securing  safety 
of  the  principal  and  certainty  of  regular 
interest  return." 

This  is  the  advice  that  should  apply  to 
the  investments  of  the  average  man,  for 
not  one  out  of  a  hundred  is  able  to  enter 
into  business  investments  and  take  the 
controlling  position  that  Mr.  Perry  has, 
or  that  Mr.  Carnegie  did  in  the  steel 
trade.  What  the  average  man  needs  is 
not  so  much  education  in  regard  to  busi- 
ness investments  as  it  is  sound  instruction 
in  regard  to  the  enipluyment  uf  surplus 
funds  that  have  cume  out  of  his  business. 
Some  uf  those  who  enjoy  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  business  make  the  gravest  mistakes 


when  they  invest  money  in  other  fields. 
Mr.  l*erry's  specific  advice  regarding  the 
investment  of  surplus  funds,  therefore,  is 
of  practical  value  to  all  business  men  and 
to  the  much  larger  number  of  professional 
men  and  working  men  throughout  the 
country  who  have  savings  for  investment. 
It  is  difficult  for  such  men  to  keep  watch 
of  their  investment  eggs;  they  should  take 
no  chances  with  them. 

The  complete  investment  experiences 
of  men  like  Andrew  Carnegie  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller  afford  excellent  examples  for 
the  average  man  to  follow  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  surplus  funds.  When  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  began  to  show 
larger  profits  than  were  needed  to  be  put 
back  into  the  properties.  Mr.  Carnegie 
began  to  invest  in  other  fields.  His  con- 
servative polic)'  in  that  respect  can  be 
recommended  to  every  one,  for  he  bought 
largely  underlying  first  mortgage  bonds 
on  main  line  mileage  of  the  strongest 
railroads — such  bonds  as  are  not  dis- 
turbed even  though  receiverships  may 
come.  He  bought  no  stock  with  this 
money;  he  never  speculated  in  stocks. 
He  depended  on  expert  advice  other  than 
his  own  in  the  choice  of  these  investments 
and  in  this  respect  his  policy  was  similar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who,  in  his 
"Reminiscences,"  speaking  of  his  many 
investments  outside  the  oil  field,  said 
that  he  relied  upon  the  investigation  of 
others  respecting  their  worth;  that  it  was 
never  his  custom  to  rely  alone  upon  his 
own  knowledge  of  their  value. 

The  advice  of  Mr.  Carnegie  in  regard 
to  investments  for  professional  and  work- 
ing men  is  worth  repeating  here  because  it 
so  closely  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Perry 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  surplus 
funds.  To  those  classes  of  people  Mr. 
Carnegie  said  some  years  ago: 

"  Do  not  invest  in  any  business  con- 
cerns whatever;  the  risks  of  business  are 
not  for  such  as  you.  Buy  a  home  for 
yourself  first;  and  if  you  have  any  surplus, 
buy  another  lot  or  another  home,  or  take 
a  mortgage  upon  one.  or  upon  a  railroad; 
and  let  it  be  a  first  mortgage,  and  be 
satisfied  with  moderate  interest." 
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BY 


LORD  NORTHCLIFFE 

(Wbo  lui  made  nine  viuti  to  the  Fro«l| 


I  HAVE  from  the  beginning  seen  this 
war  as  a  long  war.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  readers  of  the  World's  Work 
that  I  believe  it  is  nearing  its  end. 
But  in  the  light  of  what  I  know 
about  the  submarine  campaign,  which, 
in  my  personal  opinion,  is  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  war  now,  1  am  afraid 
we  must  still  be  prepared  for  it  lasting  a 
tong  lime. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  that  of  warn- 
ing people  against  letting  their  wishes  be 
fathers  to  their  thoughts.  They  are 
always  prone  to  this  habit.  There  were  far 
more  of  the  American  nation  who  be- 
lieved the  Civil  War  would  be  short  than 
of  those  who  saw  that  it  was  bound  to 
last  a  long  time.  The  latter  were  laughed 
at  and  reviled,  but  the  Civil  War  went  on 
for  four  years. 

It  would  be  easier  and  more  agreeable 
for  me  to  feed  people  with  false  anticipa- 
tion, to  lull  them  with  soothing  assurances, 
to  lead  them  to  a  Fool's  Paradise  of  mis- 
leading beliefs.  I  have  had  not  only 
during  the  war  but  for  years  before  it 
broke  out  the  thankless  task  of  telling 
the  unpalatable  truth. 

When  the  feeling  of  the  world  was  that 


the  Prussians  must  have  gone  mid  to 
provoke  France,  Russia,  and  England  st 
the  same  moment,  1  knew  that  there  wasa 
great  deal  of  method  in  their  madnesL 
When  hopes  were  cherished  that  the  wir 
would  be  over  in  three  months,  i  made 
all  my  personal  arrangements  to  meet  a 
continuation  of  hostilities  for  several 
years.  When  the  mass  of  people  in 
England  were  expecting  that  a  huge  Brii- 
ish  army  would  be  ready  in  the  spring  of 
19(3  and  that  its  offensive  would  im- 
mediately clean  Belgium  and  the  North 
di  France,  1  was  sorrowfully  aware  of  a 
great  many  reasons  why  the  fulfilment  d 
this  expectation  was  quite  impossible. 

No  credit  is  due  to  me  for  prophetic 
vision,  or  even  for  accurate  guessing.  Idid 
not  guess  or  prophesy.     I  knew. 

I  had  studied  Prussia,  and  the  Prussian 
character  and  the  Prussian  preparations 
forwar.  For  a  number  of  years  I  had  beea 
watching,  traveling,  reading,  listening 
marking  ever>'  move  on  the  chess  board  of 
European  diplomacy,  every  measure,  m 
matter  how  trifling,  adopted  by  the  Pnis* 
sian  War  Party  with  the  aim  of  nuking 
their  success  swift  and  certain  when  "the 
day  "  came. 
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I  knew,  therrfore,  what  force  lay  behind 
the  Prussian  challenge.  And  1  knew  also 
that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  France 
or  England  or  the  whole  world  would  be 
in  a  position  to  oppose  Gennany  with 
an  equal  force. 

THE   MISTAKES  OF   ENGLAND   AND  FRANCE 

The  English,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
had  not  contemplated  taking  part  in  war 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Blind 
leaders  of  the  blind  had  told  them  that  so 
long  as  they  kept  up  their  naval  power, 
they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Lord  Roberts 
wore  out  the  last  of  his  waning  vitality 
in  a  vain  effort  to  make  them  under- 
stand why  universal  militar>'  service  was 
needed  for  their  security  and  for  the 
security  of  the  world  from  the  disaster 
which  hung  over  it. 

French  preparations  for  war  were  also 
defective.  The  French  army,  mobilized 
by  some  amazing  error  along  the  eastern 
frontier,  upon  the  out-of-date  assumption 
that  the  Germans  would  attack  there, 
was  powerless  to  check  Von  Kiuck's 
advance  through  Belgium.  The  Bel- 
gians made  a  splendid  effort  at  Liege. 
To  them  is  due  the  first  share  of  the  credit 
of  saving  Paris.  Seventy  thousand  Brit- 
ish troops,  helped  by  the  indomitable 
French,  did  all  that  men  could  do  to  hold 
back  the  mass  of  the  German  forces. 
The  British  navy,  perfectly  organized, 
prevented  the  landing  of  German  troops 
on  the  French  coast  and  killed  the  Ger- 
man mercantile  marine.  But  Germany 
gained  a  great  deal  of  ground  at  the 
very  start,  not  entirely  because  of  her 
own  strength,  but  by  reason  largely 
of  the  inability  of  the  Allies  to  meet 
her  at  that  period  on  anything  like  equal 
terms. 

Never  at  any  moment  did  I  doubt  that 
France  and  England  and  Russia,  if  they  had 
time  before  irreparable  disaster  happened. 
would  make  the  effort  needed  to  put  them- 
selves on  an  equality  with  Germany,  and 
even  to  make  themselves  superior  to  her 
in  material  resources,  in  the  machines 
and  engines  of  slaughter  upon  which  the 
issue  of  warfare  hangs.  The  victory  of 
the  Mame  gave  France  and  England  the 


time  they  required.  They  gradually 
drew  themselves  up  to  their  full  stature. 
Britain  and  her  sister  nations,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  others,  have  now  five  and 
a  half  million  armed  men. 

But  the  necessity  for  this  exertion  was 
brought  home  to  the  English  people  only 
after  months  of  exhortation  and  even 
objurgation,  after  the  little  band  who 
knew  had  almost  exhausted  itself  in  the 
struggle  against  those  who  could  not  see, 
and  those  who  did  not  want  to  see,  that 
we  were  drifting  into  a  desperate  posi- 
tion. We  were  saved  from  disaster 
just  in  time.  Once  awake,  our  people 
showed  the  grit  and  energy  which  lie  at 
the  base  of  their  character  and  have 
always  been  called  into  evidence  when 
they  were  really  needed.  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  re- 
sponded with  as  much  devotion  as  the 
Old  Country.  The  men  were  found,  the 
munitions  were  manufactured  in  quanti- 
ties before  undreamed  of.  Superiority 
in  heav)'  guns  passed  from  the  enemy  to 
the  Allies.  The  French  "seventy-five" 
fteld  gun  had  always  been  the  best  in  the 
war.  It  was  no  longer  the  Allied  gunners 
who  had  to  be  told,  "  Be  sparing  with 
shells."  That  orderwas  now  issued  to  the 
German  artillery,  while  ours  had  as  much 
as  it  could  use. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  seen  early 
last  summer  in  the  transfer  of  the  initia- 
tive from  the  Germans  to  the  French  and 
English  on  the  western  front,  while  on 
all  other  fronts  the  forces  of  the  Central 
Powers  were  either  on  the  defensive  or,  as 
in  Galicia,  retreating  and  suffering  heavy 
loss. 

A  \'ear  ago,  therefore,  the  outlook  was 
favorable  for  the  Allies.  It  seemed  clear 
that  as  soon  as  they  could  plan  and  exe- 
cute a  combined  offensive,  attacking  the 
enemy  on  all  fronts  at  the  same  moment, 
the  victory  must  be  theirs. 

THE   ELIMINATION   OF   RUSSIA 

That  situation  has  been  affected  by  the 
changed  spirit  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
Russian  troops.  Their  foolish  yielding 
to  the  craze  of  wind-bag  idealists,  incited 
and  organized  by  traitors  in  the  pay  of 
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Prussia,  has  mad<:  ic  impossible  to  hope 
for  the  cnmbined  offensive.  We  may  irusi 
still  that  the  Russians  will  recover  sufii- 
ciem  vigor  to  keep  our  enemy  forces 
nailed  down  to  the  eastern  From.  The 
mass  of  the  Russian  people  is  sound  in 
mind,  and  understands  the  dan^^er  lo 
Russia  of  k-t1in^  the  (icrnKins  dominate 
and  exploit  Iter,  as  rhe\  did  commercially 
and  as  they  tried  to  do  politically  before 
the  war.  We  may  hope  that  a  sharp  les- 
son will  be  taught  to  ihe  small  number  of 
Russians  who  are  deluded  into  the  belief 
ihat  the  lion  and  the  lamb  can  He  down 
together  in  any  other  fashion  than  with 
the  lamb  inside  the  lion.  But  so  far  as 
we  can  judge.  Russia  is  not  likely  to  be 
againan  active  partner  in  the  anti-German 
Alliance,  though  she  may  prevent  the 
Austrians  and  a  certain  few  German  divi- 
sions from  being  used  elsewhere. 

However,  in  spile  of  this  disappoint- 
ment, the  land  position  remains  so  favor- 
able lo  the  Allies  that,  with  the  knowledge 
of  American  armies  on  their  way.  we  could 
await  the  end  with  confidence  and  with 
certainty  that  it  would  come  sixm,  say 
next  autumn,  if — and  here  in  this  con- 
ditional change  we  come  upon  the 
aimplicatiun  which  thrvaiens  a  lung 
continuance  of  hostilities — if  the  land 
war  were  all. 

Except  for  a  slight  retirement  at  Nieu- 
[Nirt  recently.  Sir  DouRlas  Haig's  armies 
have  been  attacking  fur  nearly  two  years 
and  attacking  with  success  tnving  to  Ihe 
f,iganttc  power  which  the  British  artttUry 
has  now  developed.  Ihe  Krench  have 
maintained  themselves  in  their  trenches 
against  many  violent  attacks  without 
giving  up  any  important  elements.  Ex- 
cept for  counter-attacks,  the  Germans 
have  scarcely  attempted  any  oHensive 
operations  since  Verdun.  It  is  thev  who 
have  been  steadily  losing  lives,  which  are 
far  nK>re  important  than  ground.  It  is 
thc>  who  have  been  compelled  lo  abandon 
their  underground  fortrirsses,  supp4»sed  to 
be  impregTiabb;  positions  in  which  their 
troops  had  been  told  they  would  end  the 
war;  so  vast,  Rtnic  of  them  which  I  have 
seen.  lh.it  big  \cw  York  buildings  could 
be  placed  m  them,  horiiunulty,  with  ease. 


Further,  the  Russian  fntsfortunc 
hardly  irtcreasc  lo  any  great  extent 
German  forces  in  the  nirst.  Practicall> 
the  whole  German  army  «*as  therr  li- 
ready,  yet  Sir  Douglas  Haig  has  rcndmd 
it  powcrles.s.  During  Ihe  last  dgtitecn 
months  he  has  capiurird  the  bulk  of  ov_ 
I  jo.Ofxj  Cerman  prisoners,  who  ane 
good  set'Off  against  the  ^aooo  Bntt 
prisoners  in  German  hands.  Our 
tures  include  lar^c  numbers  of 
the  only  kind  of  prisoner  thai 
the  Prussian  mind. 

In  the  war  as  I  see  it,  that  tcnacii 
brilliant    Saitsman.    Field    Marshal 
Douglas   Haig,    is  the  one  great 
hitherto  unknowTi  whose  fame  as  a 
eral  of  the  first  class  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lished.    Marshal  Joffre  was  a   pillar  <rf 
strength  for  France  at  the  outset       BcW 
in  hitn  helped  to  hold  the  nation  to^etbcr. 
His  name  will  be  forever  associated  with 
the    Battle   of    the    Mame.     In    Coont 
Cadoma  the   Italian  army   has  a  chief 
whose   vigor  and   sound  judgment   haw 
been  slv^wn  in  well-mixed  proportion  m 
campaigns   of   extraordinary    and    link 
understorjd  difficulty.    General  BrusM 
gained   his   triumphs   against    a    foe  lr« 
formidable,  but  proved  himself  r>evcnbr^ 
less  a  valiant  and  skilful  leader  tif  men. 
But  these  men  were  ktuiwn  before  the  war : 
and  history  has  still  to  pronounce  tlic 
final    wonl    as    to    their    achtc 
General   Pelain's  conduct  of  the 
operations  will  always  be  reckoned  one  li 
the  linesi  performances  in  military  annaK 
But    his    testing    is    not    over    yel.    Of 
generals  who  have  pmved  them«rlvcs  lo. 
be  worthy  of  the  highest   praise   in  the 
second   rank   there   are   many— Couifi. 
Byng.  Maude.  Currie.  Rawlinson,  Nivrik. 
Gutor.    I-echiteki.    Kalenina — I    give  i 
new  names  just  as  they  come  into  rm 
mind. 

flaig  and  the  French  have  had  oppiue^ 
to  them  for  manv  months  past  the  btflk 
of  the  German  fi]rce>.  Vwn  in  the  Wim 
met  of  iQiA.  afterHindcnhurg  had  dmn 
off  from  the  Russian  Ironl  a  number  d 
divisions  to  be  passed  ihTuugh  Ok 
slaughter-lwiuse  of  Verdun,  the  nrmheni 
sectors  of   that   front  were  very   Itgbtli 
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held  on  both  sides.  Along  the  whole  of  it 
Germans,  Austrians,  and  Turks  together 
did  not  number  a  million.  The  Austrians 
were  a  mixture  of  races  and  nationalities, 
with  nothing  but  discipline  and  fear  to 
hold  them  together.  They  surrendered 
in  droves  whenever  opportunity  presented 
itself.  There  were  probably  five  divisions 
of  Germans,  no/  a  hxindred  thousand  men, 
on  the  entire  Russian  front.  All  the  rest 
were  either  in  Germany  or  on  the  western 
front.  Therefore,  it  is  nothing  new  for  the 
French  and  British  armies  in  France  and 
Flanders  to  know  that  almost  the  whole  of 
Germany's  available  strength  is  pitted 
against  them.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
terrifying  in  the  knowledge.  They  are  as 
numerous  as  the  enemy.  Man  for  man 
they  are  better  troops.  They  have  an 
armament  which  now  exceeds  in  quantity 
and  is  more  modern  because  newer  than 
that  of  the  Germans.  True,  the  Germans 
being  in  the  defensive  have  a  great  advan- 
tage. Oefending  underground  positions 
such  as  the  Germans,  with  the  aid  of  the 
enslaved  Belgians  and  French,  dig  and 
build  to-day  is  a  far  easier  business  than 
attacking  them.  A  small  number  can 
keep  off  a  large  number.  That  is  why 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  armies 
is  necessary.  With  that  assistance  the 
task  can  and  will  be  accomplished.  In- 
deed, if  the  war  were  only  a  land  war, 
we  could  look  forward  with  certainty  to 
the  discomfiture  of  our  opponent  forces 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

But  the  war  has,  in  my  considered  judg- 
ment.ceased  to  be  even  mainlya  land  war. 
Since  the  Germans  decided  to  throw  away 
their  last  chance  of  living  down  their 
crimes  and  savageries,  their  last  chance 
of  taking  their  place  again  in  this  genera- 
tion as  members  of  the  family  of  civilized 
races — since  they  resolved  to  use  the 
pijwer  which  the  submarine  gave  them 
against  all  the  shipping  and  lives  they 
could  reach  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
war  has  become  mainly  a  sea  war.  The 
chief  prMem  we  have  to  tackle  now  is  bow 
to  prevent  the  submarines  from  prolonging 
the  war,  possibly  for,  another  several  years. 

Germany  cannot  win  the  war  by  means 
of   the  submarines,     tier  idle   hope  of 


starving  England  and  frightening  the 
United  States  out  of  the  war  has  been 
already  renounced.  She  does  not  any 
longer  believe  that  it  is  posaible  to  drive 
all  Allied  and  neutral  shipping  under  or  off 
the  seas. 

But  she  can,  by  the  activity  of  the  U- 
boats.  keep  the  war  dragging  on.  She 
can  hamper  the  Allies  in  their  military 
operations.  She  can  cause  discomfort,  or 
even  suffering,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles,  though  they  have  planted 
too  much  land  afresh  during  the  last  six 
months,  and  they  will  plant  so  much 
more  in  the  coming  twelve  months,  that 
they  will  go  much  farther  than  they 
have  ever  gone  before  toward  growing 
enough  food  to  keep  them  alive.  Not 
enough,  perhaps,  to  allow  them  full  en- 
jo\  ment  of  life,  but  the  Germans  have 
known  a  far  worse  state  of  things  for  a 
long  while  and  they  do  not  show  any 
sign  of  giving  in.  The  British  people  are 
certainly  not  less  likely  than  the  Germans 
to  put  up  with  inconveniences  and  to 
bear  privations,  when  they  know  that 
victory  will  incline  to  those  who  show  the 
more  dogged  patience  and  the  more  deter- 
mined will. 

DANCER  IN  TRANSPORTINC.  AMERICAN 
TROOf'S 

The  danger  lies  not  in  the  weakening  of 
the  will  of  the  British  Nation  by  starva- 
tion, but  in  the  difficulties  which  will  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  transporting  Ameri- 
can troops  across  the  ocean  and  of  keeping 
up  a  constant  supply  to  them  of  the  gigan- 
tic stores  they  will  need  in  France,  to- 
gether with  the  American  supplies  for 
France  and  ourselves. 

If  the  Germans  occupy  a  large  part  of 
southern  Russia,  they  wilt  find  there  vast 
hordes  of  food  to  add  to  the  harvest  which 
has  been  reaped  for  them  in  Rumania. 
The  chance  of  reducing  them  by  means  of 
a  tight  blockade  will  then  be  lost.  It  was 
neglected  at  the  right  m<)ment.  We  may 
have  to  pay  for  this  neglect  very  heavily. 
It  may  considerably  prolong  the  war. 

For  then  it  will  be  necessarx'  that  the 
Allies  fight  on,  if  their  aims  are  to  be 
realized,  until   the  German  armies  have 
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been  thoroughly  defeated.  Many  have 
believed  that  the  German  people  would 
make  peace  themselves,  when  their  empty 
stomachs  caused  them  continuous  pain 
and  when  they  saw  that  their  armies  could 
not  be  saved  from  eventual  discomfiture. 
The  argument  of  the  people  who  believed 
this  was:  "The  Germans  will  continue 
to  bear  hunger  as  long  as  they  are  con- 
vinced they  can  win.  When  they  lose 
that  conviction,  they  will  realize  the  use- 
lessness  of  further  fighting.  They  will  see 
that  their  shortest  way  to  peace  is  to 
throw  over  the  Hohenzollerns  and  their 
parasites,  the  Junkers.  They  will  change 
their  form  of  government  and  save  what 
is  left  of  their  armies  before  a  worse 
thing  happens  unto  them." 

IS  GERMANY  REALLY  HUNGRY? 

This  argument  assumes  that  the  Ger- 
mans' stomachs  have  begun  to  be  empty, 
that  they  are  enduring  hunger  in  the  hope 
of  being  rewarded  for  their  privations  by 
victory  very  soon.  The  assumption  is 
exaggerated.  There  has  been  as  yet 
nothing  like  intense  hunger  in  Germany. 
There  has  been  less  food  than  usual. 
There  has  been  less  food  than  has  been 
required  for  comfort.  The  quality  of  the 
food  is  poor,  if  we  test  it  by  the  standard 
of  your  country  and  income.  But  there 
is  enough  to  keep  the  population  alive 
and  at  work,  and  it  is  distributed  in  such 
a  fashion  that  every  one  gets  a  share. 
German  organization  is  so  careful  that  if 
there  were  only  one  potato  left  in  Ger- 
many, each  man.  woman,  and  child  would 
get  a  seventy  millionth  part  of  it. 

What  might  have  happened  if  the 
blockade  of  Germany  had  been  rigidly 
enforced  from  the  beginning,  we  do  not 
know.  But  some  of  us  do  know  that 
her  fixxl  shortage  has  been  purposely 
exanKt-Tated  by  her,  to  deceive  the 
world,  and  that  she  has  not  been  at 
any  lime  within  measurable  distance  of 
starvation. 

The  embargo,    that    unused   weapon 

which   the   United   States    has   had   the 

good  sense  to  draw  from  its  sheath,  might 

'      "  been  effective  had  it  been  employed 

The  neutrals  have  undoubtedly 


supplied  to  the  German  army  enormoas 
quantities  of  food.  The  American  plan 
of  "rationing"  them  would  have  been 
valuable  two  years  ago.  But  now,  if 
Germany  is  going  to  be  able  to  draw  upon 
the  ample  food  supplies  of  soutbem 
Russia,  the  fear  of  such  a  risk  as  star- 
vation will  vanish.  The  German  people 
will  be  prepared  to  carry  on  the  war 
for  years. 

The  chief  industry  of  Prussia,  Mirabeau 
said  130  years  ago,  is  making  war.  That 
is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then.  We  must 
not  think  of  the  Prussian  autocracy  as 
even  desiring  peace  so  long  as  there  is 
hope  of  achieving  its  aims  in  the  war. 
The  principal  of  ibtse  aims  is  to  keep  wb^ 
ibey  have  got.  In  Belgium  they  propose  to 
establish,  after  the  war,  bases  for  improved 
U-boats,  for  an  underwater  navy  with 
which  to  menace  the  world,  and  which 
could  operate  as  easily  off  New  York  as 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  From  Belgium 
they  wish  to  hold  a  solid  block  of  territor>' 
as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  would 
make  of  this  a  militarist  terrorist  state. 
This  is  an  idea  which  the  world  cannot 
tolerate,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent 
its  realization.  The  Prussians  are  in 
possession  of  their  Mittel-Europa  and 
they  are  prepared  apparently  to  continue 
the  war  in  order  to  keep  it. 

This  Prussia  can  do,  if  she  can  maintain 
her  armies  at  a  sufficient  strength  to  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  the  Allied  troops  and 
airmen.  They  need  not  be  as  numerous 
as  the  Allied  troops.  On  defensive  posi- 
tions, as  I  have  said  already  and  as  the  war 
has  proved  over  and  over  again,  a  small 
number  of  men  supplied  with  a  large 
number  of  machine  guns  can  hold  out  a 
long  time  against  large  forces.  I'he  only 
way  for  large  forces  to  capture  such  posi- 
tions is  by  the  blasting  fire  of  heav\-  guns, 
the  method  perfected  by  Haig. 

The  one  hope  of  victory  for  the  Allies 
would  then  lie  in  bringing  up  such  over- 
whelming forces,  and  such  a  weight  of 
guns  and  aircraft,  that  resistance  would 
be  seen  to  be  useless,  or,  if  attempted, 
would  be  utterly  broken.  To  realize  thai 
hope  the  assistance  of  American  troops  is 
necessary. 
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Here,  then,  is  the  problem: 

Germany  in  my  personal  opinion  can- 
wA  be  punished  for  ber  disturbance  0} 
the  peace  oj  the  world  and  rendered  harm- 
less in  the  future  without  the  assistance 
of  American  troops. 

Germany  will  endeavor  to  prevent  those 
troops  from  crossing  the  ocean,  and  from 
being  Jed  and  munitioned  when  they 
have  crossed,  by  attacking  transports  and 
supply  ships  with  U-boats. 

How  can  this  be  prevented? 

HOW  TO  MEET   THE   SUBMARINE    PROBLEM 

There  are,  in  my  personal  opinion,  at 
least  four  methods  of  meeting  submarine 
attack  which,  if  they  are  absolutel)'  em- 
ployed, may  make  sea-routes  fairly  safe. 
Many  more  methods  have  been  suggested. 
Netting  the  North  Sea,  I  rule  out.  The 
North  Sea  is  too  wide  to  be  netted.  In  a 
narrow  channel  that  plan  can  succeed. 
The  North  Sea  at  its  narrowest  is  some  250 
miles.  Sending  submarines  to  hunt  sub- 
marines is  also  impracticable  as  a  regular 
policy.  British  underwater  craft  have 
destroyed  several  U-boats,  and  one  small 
British  vessel  has  been  sunk  by  a  German 
submarine's  torpedo. 

But  in  a  general  way,  so  long  as 
submarines  are  blind  like  moles,  one 
might  as  well  set  one  fish  to  seek  an- 
other in  Lake  Superior.  When  they 
can  see  under  water,  the  pace  will  be 
altered.  Bombs  dropping  from  air- 
planes may  save  a  bit  now  and  then,  but 
this  is  a  method  useful  only  in  certain 
states  of  weather  and  too  uncertain  at 
present,  though  it  may  develop  to  give 
steady  results.  Bulkheading,  so  as  to  give 
torpedoed  ships  the  chance  of  keeping 
afloat,  could  only  be  introduced  easily 
into  cargo  vessels:  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
could  keep  afloat  long  enough  to  reach 
port  and  so  save  their  cargoes. 

The  four  modes  worth  serious  discus- 
sion of  guarding  ships  against  torpedo 
attack  from  submerged  submarines,  are: 

I.  To  give  all  ships  as  high  a  rate 
of  speed  as  possible,  not  below  fifteen 
kncAs.  and  increasing  as  the  submarine 
speed  increases. 


2 .  To  pujzle  the  submarine  com' 
manders  by  "camouflage;"  that  is  to  say, 
by  using  smokeless  coal  or  oil.  by  con- 
cealing ships  in  smoke  clouds,  by  altering 
their  appearance,  and  by  adopting  other 
devices  which  make  correct  aiming  diffi- 
cult. 

3.  To  patrol  the  seas  incessantly, 
employing  hundreds  of  small  speedy 
craft,  dwarf  torpedo  boats  let  us  call  them, 
carrying  guns  and  small  torpedoes  to 
make  an  Atlantic  lane  of  safety,  hunting 
and  frightening  the  submarines,  destroy- 
ing them  wherever  they  can  be  detected. 

4.  Mining  the  entrances  to  ports  frcnn 
which  the  U-boats  start  in  such  a  systema- 
tic fashion  as  to  keep  them  from  time  to 
time  penned  up  altogether  for  short  periods 
and  to  make  their  issue  more  risky  at  all 
times. 

These  methods  should  all  be  adopted  at 
the  same  time  together  with  such  tJther 
devices  as  may  be  invented  or  suggested, 
in  which  task  the  world  looks  to  American 
inventive  gettius  to  take  a  prominent  part. 

Speed  is  the  surest  safeguard  against 
being  hit  by  a  torpedo.  When  the  figures 
relating  to  losses  are  analyzed,  it  is  seen 
immediately  that  the  sinkings  are  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  head  of  speed  devel- 
oped. Very  slow  vessels  are  so  easy  to 
hit  that  they  should  not  be  sent  to  sea  at 
all.  Vessels  of  ten  to  twelve  knot  speed 
have  about  <yO  per  cent .  chance  of  escaping. 
Fifteen  knot  boats  are  almost  immune. 
It  is  rare,  indeed,  though  sometimes  by 
ill-luck  it  does  happen,  that  a  ship  able  to 
steam  at  a  speed  greater  than  fifteen 
knots  falls  victim  to  a  submarine. 

To  build  sailing  ships  or  steamers  that 
cannot  do  better  than  ten  to  twelve  knots 
is  to  mv  mind  madness.  It  is  looking 
for  trouble,  and  there  is  plenty  about 
already. 

Some  who  defend  the  building  of  such 
ships  suggest  that  the\  could  secure  them- 
selves from  harm  b>'  smoke  screens. 
These  may  be  extremely  useful.  The 
calculations  to  be  made  before  a  torpedo 
is  discharged  must  be  exact  if  a  hit  is  to  be 
registered.  The  hull  of  the  target  must  be 
visible.    The  speed  at  which  it  is  travel- 


ing  must  beTsceftained.  Ihe  direction 
of  its  course  must  be  noted.  Smoke 
screens  hide  the  hull,  dissemble  the  ^peed, 
atKl  confuse  the  observer  who  seeks  to 
establish  the  distance  and  direction  of 
the  object  of  attack.  Tor  use  by  faster 
ships,  when  they  know  submarines  to 
be  about,  this  form  of  camouflage  is  of 
great  value.  But  a  slow  vessel  would 
be  obliged  to  envelop  itself  in  smukc 
for  days  while  it  passed  through  the 
danger  zone.  That  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  practicable  plan. 

The  Atlantic  l-ane  for  fast  ships  is.  as  I 
see  it,  perfectly  feasible.  \Vc  ought  to 
have  a  patrol  service  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, active,  and  competent  to  give  warn- 
ing of  danger.  In  the  Atlantic  this  ser- 
vice is  well  performed  already  on  a  small 
scale,  but  there  are  not  nearly  enough 
patrol  boats.  In  the  Mediterranean,  ship 
captains  complain  that  they  are  too  sel- 
dom kept  informed  as  to  the  nearness  of 
danger.  At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Ojmmcrce  which  was  held 
to  awaken  business  men  to  a  sense  of  the 
submarine  peril,  an  American  skipper 
whose  vessel  was  torpedoed  almost  within 
sight  of  land  told  how  he  had  passed  two 
patrol  boats  shortly  before  the  explosion 
sent  his  ship  to  the  bottom,  and  neither 
gave  him  any  information  abtjut  the  sub- 
marine or  submarines  which  were  cruising 
near  at  hand. 

I  say  "or  submarines"  because  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  submarines 
usually  move  about  now  in  fours  or  sixes. 
One  is  a  scout,  one  carries  supplies,  the 
rest  are  torpedo  dischargers.  The  transfer 
of  supplies  takes  place  at  night.  Tliis 
formation  makes  their  dtungs  more  exact 
and  systematic  than  those  of  a  single  U- 
boat  can  be.  It  should,  however,  at  the 
same  time  give  patrol  b(tals  a  better 
chance  of  spotting  periscopes.  In  any 
case  it  does  not  make  the  Atlantic  Lane 
any  less  jtossible.  A  sea  lane  was  long 
ago  made  across  the  English  Channel. 
The  Canadians  have  transported  and 
landed  all  their  400.000  trtxjps  without 
losing  a  single  man.  I  shall  not  reveal 
*Kiw,  but  they  did  it.     It  can  be  done. 

'^-zagjfing  is  another  form  of  strat- 


egy that  has  been  pro^ 
captainof  an  Atlanric  liner  which  hasj 
speed  said  the  other  day  that  he  feh 
confident  of  being  able  to  dodge  submarioc 
attack  by  making  his  course  erratic  wfaik 
he  was  in  the  danger  zooe.  The  onlv 
thing  he  was  afraid  of  was  a  stray 
Quite  possibly  the  enemy  may  lake 
spreading  mines  as  an  allemalivc,  or.  aj 
addition,  to  firing  torpedoes.  wh«n  tl 
find  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  risliy 
for  them  to  approach  armed  ships  whkii 
have  good  gunners  behind  thdr  gum. 
This  will  necessitate  more  systematic 
mine-sweeping  by  a  larger  fieri.  The 
United  States  will  need  to  send  out  her 
mine-sweepers  by  the  hundred  and  per- 
haps by  the  thousand.  Her  sailors  and 
fishermen  will.  I  am  convinced,  show  the 
same  quiet  daring  and  the  same. stradintss 
of  nerve  that  have  distinguished  Ihe 
British  mine-sweeper  crews  for  the  lait 
three  years. 

A  ver>-  great  deal  nwre  could  be  done 
and  wilt  be  done  to  make  the  seas  dartgrr' 
ous  to  the  U-boats.  In  the  Mediterran- 
ean not  neariy  enou^  efTort  has  hern  pal 
either  into  (he  hunting  of  submarines  a 
into  sealing  their  harbors  wj(h  sunbd 
mines. 

If  we  exert  all  our  energies  in  the  dirrc- 
tions  I  have  named,  the  Allies  each  coo- 
tributing  as  much  as  lies  in  their  powff 
to  the  attainment  of  the  common  lif  i- 
we  shall,  t  believe,  lake  the  sting  oui  u 
the  U-boat  peril,  and  then  we  can  hxA 
forward  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  d 
the  world  after  the  war  ...  1  axas 
a  setllemenl  which  shall  give  Tuiiom. 
great  and  small,  the  same  security,  tte 
same  right  to  exist  and  develop,  wiUnM 
hindrance  or  menace,  as  individuals 
joy  in  democratic  countries. 

But  energy  and  nKire  energy,  ini^nt 
and   more   ingenuity,   brains    and 
brains,  are  needed  to  save  the  world  fr 
falling  back  into  a  condition  in  which 
will  be  normal  and  peace  will  shine 
for  short   intervals  between    campai, 
becoming  ever  more   pitiless,    more 
structive,  more  fatal  to  the  civiUuti 
which  our  ancestors  and  wc   oursdva* 
have  built  up. 
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VHE   Aviation    Bitt    has    been 
adopted  by  Congress  with  an 
extraordinary    rapidity,    and 
640  million  dollars  are  from 
now  on  at  the  disposal  of  the 
lent  to  carry  out  the  huge  pro- 
conceived  by  Mr.  Howard  E. 
id  General  Squier  with  such  a 
lable  and  clear-sighted  boldness, 
aptain  in  the  "chasseurs  k  pied" 
uring  two  years,  an  opportunity 
ig  a  personal  opinion  on  the  part 
y  aviation  in  war.     It  is  the  ex- 
of  the  soldiers  themselves  which 
like  to  sum  up  in  order  to  make 
/  known  as  possible  in  America 
itial  necessity  of  the  supremacy 

is  the  use  of  aviation?  Every- 
aware  of  it,  at  least  in  general; 
not  without  utility  to  be  precise 
rst  instance  and  to  characterize 
ions  appertaining  to  the  several 

airplanes,  namely:  commanding 
planes,  artiiler\'  planes,  infantry 
ursuit  planes,  bombing  planes, 
jart  of  commanding  officers' 
s  to  enable  the  commanding 
)  outmanoeuvre  the  enemy  in- 
being  outmanoeuvred  b\'  him. 

war,  where  ever\bod>'  is  hiding 
vhere  both  adversaries  do  their 
:o  escape  the  cnenn 's  notice 
'S  by  means  of  earthworks,  the 
re  brought  ti>  use  airplanes  in 
i  manner  as   a    man    uses    his 

higher  command  needs  any  in- 

1  on  what  Is  taking  place  behind 

ny's   lines     he   applies   to   the 

corps. 

s  to  it  he  will  be  kept  informed 


daily,  and  often  hourly,  of  the  movements 
of  trains,  which  will  give  at  the  same  time 
the  indication  of  the  movements  of  the 
troops.  He  will  know  how  the  enemy 
utilizes  the  railroads,  the  canals,  the 
roads  at  his  disposal.  If  traffic  becomes 
more  intense  in  a  certain  area,  if  troops 
arrive  in  large  numbers  in  a  railroad 
station,  if  ammunition  trains  are  more 
numerous  than  usual,  it  means  that  the 
enemy  are  preparing  an  attack  or  that 
they  expect  to  be  attacked. 

Informed  of  these  facts,  the  command- 
ing officer  will  act  accordingly  and 
aviation  will  be  responsible  for  that 
freedom  of  action. 

ARTILLERY    PLANES 

In  the  same  manner  as  they  are  the 
general's  eyes,  the  airplanes  are  the 
artillerymen's  eyes.  Ever>*body  is  aware 
of  the  all  important  part  played  by 
artillery  in  the  present  war.  In  defen- 
sive operations  it  holds  in  check  the  artil- 
lery and  breaks  down  the  infantry's 
attacks.  In  offensive  operations,  it  is 
the  gun  that  must  prepare  the  attack 
by  destroying  obstacles,  cutting  breaches 
in  barbed-wire  entanglements,  leveling 
trenches,  silencing  machine  guns,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  infantry. 

But  all  this  is  possible  only  on  condi- 
tion that  the  artillery  shall  have  eyes  to 
see.  From  the  bottom  of  trenches  and 
even  from  the  batteries'  positions  one  does 
not  see  very  much.  In  any  case,  one 
does  not  see  far  and  is  unable  to  direct 
the  batteries'  fire,  the  range  of  which  is 
often  five  and  even  ten  mites. 

This  Is  more  especially  the  case  with 
heavy  artillery,  firing  from  a  railroad 
track    which     is   often    located    at     a 
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distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  the  objec- 
tive. 

In  all  those  cases  land  observation  is 
not  sufficient,  often  not  possible.  The 
airplanes  become  a  necessity.  They 
see  almost  everything.  They  determine 
the  targets  on  which  fire  must  be  directed. 
They  know  that  behind  such  or  such 
embankment,  invisible  from  anywhere 
except  from  the  skies,  there  is  a  battery; 
that  in  a  farm,  in  appearance  completely 
destroyed  and  abandoned,  there  is 
a  powerful  redoubt,  packed  with  machine 
guns,  or  that  such  or  such  wood  is 
strongly  organized. 

When  daylight  comes,  the  airpranes 
direct  the  fire  of  our  batteries  upon  those 
different  spots.  They  observe  where 
every  shot  falls.  Thanks  to  them,  the 
battery  commander  will  be  in  a  position 
to  direct  his  shots  wherever  he  desires. 
Thanks  to  them  and  to  the  photographs 
brought  back  by  them,  the  artillerymen 
are  able  to  follow  hourly  the  effects  of 
their  fire. 

They  are  the  indispensable  collabora- 
tors, the  ever-essential  guide. 

INFANTRY    PLANES 

Infantry,  when  it  confmes  itself  to 
occupying  an  area  which  is  not  being 
attacked,  likes  to  see  airplanes  in 
flight. 

I  ndeed,  it  draws  from  it  the  conclusion 
that  the  enemy's  fire  will  not  do  great 
harm.  When  it  is  attacking,  it  requires 
actively  the  presence  of  air  squadrons. 
For  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  met 
by  the  high  commanders  in  the  conduct 
of  operations  over  the  wide  front  of  a 
modern  battle  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  connections. 

Under  the  violent  fire  of  an  attack, 
no  means  of  communication  are  left. 
The  units  which  are  in  the  firing  area  are 
more  often  unable  to  receive  from  the 
rear  any  information  whatever.  The 
telephone  wires  are  cut;  the  runners  are 
nearly  all  killed  or  wounded.  Optical 
signals  are  unreliable. 

All  commanding  ofHcers  are,  therefore, 
during  an  attack,  in  a  dangerous  uncer- 
'•linty.    They  know  neither  where  the 


troops  are.  nor  wheAer  they  aie  pm- 
gressing  or  are  meeting  with  any  na^ 
tance.  They  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  spot  where  to  employ  the 
reserves,  where  to  direct  the  effort  d 
the  artillery.  In  that  case  again,  tkqr 
will  appeal  to  the  aviation. 

The  airplanes  which  have  to  cucme 
what  is  termed  "infantry  liaisons"  fljr 
at  a  very  low  altitude,  3,000  feet  at  the 
most,  and  their  mission  consists  in  foHov- 
ing,  step  by  step,  the  progression  of  oar 
troops  in  order  to  supply  the  comnunding 
officer  with  information  on  the  diffefcnt 
phases  of  the  battle. 

To  that  effect,  they  use  either  wirdes 
or  written  messages,  which  they  dnip 
near  the  commanding  posts  as  soon  ai 
they  have  secured  an  interesting  piece 
of  information. 

The  part  played  by  aviation  in  that 
respect  is  the  more  recent  one  and  et- 
tremely  useful.  It  is  perha|»  the  most 
dangerous  of  all.  But  whatever  be  the 
risks  the  result  must  be  obtained. 

PURSUIT   PLANES 

Pursuit  planes  are  indispensable  tor 
the  proper  working  of  all  the  otheis. 
Indeed,  it  is  by  completely  clearing  the 
way  before  them  that  they  enable  the 
others  to  fulfil  their  mission. 

If  one  desires  to  acquire  complete 
supremacy  over  the  whole  front,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  sufficiently  lar{F 
number  of  fighting  squadrons,  in  otder 
to  sweep  the  enemy  lines  constantly 
at  all  altitudes  and  over  a  sufficient  depth 
beyond  the  trench  line. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  good  pilot 
with  a  good  machine,  if  he  is  determined 
to  fulfil  his  mission,  can,  under  the  preseitt 
conditions,  do  so  in  most  cases,  despite 
the  attacks  directed  against  him. 

But  in  order  to  generalize  that  resak 
and  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  flyim 
in  a  useful  manner  it  is  imperative  to 
have  a  formidable  number  of  fightiag 
planes,  so  as  to  keep  at  all  times  constut 
patrols  always  in  a  position  to  oppcM 
three  or  four  machines  against  evo; 
German. 

Only  a  formidable  fleet  oS  fightMg 
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planes  can  secure  for  the  Allies  that  com- 
plete air  supremacy. 

Up  to  now,  according  to  the  number  of 
chasing  planes  at  our  disposal,  we  have 
only  been  able  to  sweep  a  given  area 
during  a  limited  time,  by  using  offensive 
patrols. 

It  is  toward  that  formidable  strength- 
ening of  the  chasing  squadrons  that  our 
immediate  effort  must  be  directed. 

BOMBING    PLANES 

The  mission  of  the  bombing  planes  is 
the  last  to  be  cortsidered.  In  order  pro- 
perly to  fulfil  it.  special  requirements 
must  be  met  which  can  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

Be  in  position  to  reach  a  ver\'  high 
altitude  in  carrying  a  considerable  weight, 
and  have  the  use  of  powerful  squadrons. 

If  those  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  is 
possible  tu  direct  repeated  blows  at 
important  railroad  junctions,  towns,  and 
factories.  One  thus  creates  a  panic  in 
the  enemy's  communication  lines,  and. 
by  attacking  the  chief  industries,  one 
partially  cripples  the  production  of  the 
war  supplies. 

The  recent  raid  accomplished  b\'  eighty 
French  airplanes  on  the  Krupp  works 
at  Essen  is  a  splendid  example  of  a 
bombing  operation. 

THE    MASTERY   OF   THE    AIR 

Such  being  the  missions  appertaining 
to  aviation,  what  is  to  be  done  to  enable 
it  to  fulfil  them? 

The  answer  is  easy  enough.  What 
is  required  is 

(i)  The  superiority  in  numbers. 
(2)  The  power. 

The  number  and  the  power  are  in  the 

same  degree  indispensable  tu  all  aviation 

missions  because,  in  order  to  fulfil  those 

'     missions,  one  always  needs  the  mastery 

of  the  air. 
^  lake,  for  instance,  the  bombarding 
~  operations.  As  long  as  the  air  forces  of 
■  the  two  belligerents  balance  each  other. 
'  the  bombarding  operations  can  be  con- 
ducted, but  exceptionally  and  with  precau- 
tions which  make  them  verv  difficult. 


On  the  day  when  one  of  the  opponents 
has,  only  for  one  month,  the  superiority 
in  number  and  power,  he  increases  and 
multiplies  his  blows. 

Now  let  us  consider  fighting  operations. 
The  same  causes  are  productive  of  the 
same  effects,  and  as  the  superiority  of  the 
fighting  squadrons  over  the  enemy  squad- 
rons is  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
security  of  the  other  machines,  one  can 
say,  generally  speaking,  that  we  must  aim 
at  becoming  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful  than  the  adversary. 

I  could  give  innumerable  instances 
which  would  go  to  prove  that  truth.  I 
remember  the  hard  days  of  May,  1916, 
before  Verdun,  when  the  enemy,  who  had 
achieved  Important  concentrations,  was 
In  a  position  to  send  with  impunity  his 
artillery  range  planes  to  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  our  trenches.  I  re- 
member an  altogether  different  situation, 
five  months  later  on  the  Somme,  which,  in 
its  successive  phases,  emphasizes  my 
demonstration  In  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. During  the  first  month  of  the  battle, 
the  Franco- British  aviation  had  the  num- 
bers and  the  power.  The  result  was  that, 
on  the  part  of  the  front  where  the 
Franco-British  attack  was  being  con- 
ducted, the  few  German  machines,  which 
were  overpowered  by  ours,  were  unable 
to  regulate  the  fire  of  their  artillery. 
We  were  progressing  and  our  losses  were 
slight. 

Indeed,  while  the  French  batteries, 
which  were  not  protected  and  hardly 
concealed,  were  conducting  very  effica- 
cious destruction  fires,  the  German 
batteries  were  scattering  their  projectiles 
according  to  vague  data,  which  were 
generally  incorrect,  and  were  incapable 
of  silencing  the  Allied  batteries. 

During  the  second  month,  the  Germans 
made  a  great  effort,  and  toward  the 
seventh  week  of  the  battle  a  change  took 
place  in  the  ratio  of  the  strengths.  We 
no  longer  had  the  complete  mastery  of 
the  air;  our  losses  increased  all  at  once. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  possible  doubt. 
The  aim?  The  mastery  of  the  air.  The 
means?  The  number  and  the  power, 
these  two  qualities  being  especially  in- 
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dispensable  to  chasing  aviation  which, 
by  reason  of  its  mission,  is  the  essential 
condition  of  all  the  others. 

THE    PROGRAMME   OF   CONSTRUCTION 

The  American  programme  is  clearly 
defmed  by  the  above  explanations. 

Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin  and  General 
Squier  have  fully  realized  it. 

What  is  necessary  for  the  Allies  in 
1918  is  not  a  relative  superiority  over 
German  aviation,  it  is  a  crushing  su- 
periority. The  Allies  must  possess  such 
an  aerial  fleet  that  no  German  machine 
will  be  able  to  fly  over  the  lines  without 
being  immediately  attacked  and  brought 
down;  that  no  observation  balloon  will 
be  able  to  leave  the  ground  within  the 
German  lines  without  being,  a  few  mo- 
ments after,  destroyed  or  compelled  to 
come  down. 

To  achieve  that  result,  to  what  rules 
must  the  construction  be  subjected? 

Here  again  the  answer  is  derived  from 
experience  and  from  the  object  to  be 
attained. 

In  order  to  have  numbers,  it  is  im- 
perative to  produce  in  large  quantities, 
that  is  to  say  to  work  in  series,  on  stan- 
dard types  of  machines. 

In  order  to  have  power,  that  is  to  say 
quality,  it  is  imperative  to  be  in  a  position 
to  turn  out  rapidly  a  type  superior  to 
existent  types. 

These  two  affirmations  may  seem  to 
be  contradictory.  In  fact,  it  is  possible 
to  conciliate  them.  Such  conciliation 
seems  to  me  as  follows:  turn  out  in  large 
quantities — that  is  in  series — types  which 
are  at  the  present  time,  from  battlefield 
experience,  considered  as  the  best,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  reserving  a  production 
marf^in  which  allows,  in  proportion  to 
the  improvements  eff'ected,  to  start  the 
construction  of  new  types  more  powerful 
than  the  preceding  ones.  In  that  way, 
and  only  in  that  way,  we  will  both  secure 
and  preserve  the  numbers  and  the  power. 

1  will  now  deal  with  the  question  of 
execution.  In  that  respect  i  can  do  no 
better  than  to  mention  what  the  Ord- 
nance Department  has  just  done  in 
order  to  supply  immediately  the  Ameri- 


can Army  with  powierful  fidd  and  heny 

artillery. 

In  that  respect,  as  in  the  case  trf"  avii* 
tion,  it  was  necessary  to  act  in  such  a  my 
that  American  industry  be  spared  ibt 
wearisome  period  of  trials  which  ahrayi 
mark  the  first  stages  of  construction. 

To  that  effect.  General  Crozier  has 
concluded  with  me  an  agreement  zccotA- 
ing  to  which  the  French  Govemment  pui 
at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  an 
important  number  of  7$  and  155  bat- 
teries, which  can,  without  any  delay, 
and  provided  raw  materials  and  foi^op 
be  supplied  to  us,  be  constructed  in  our 
plants. 

In  a  more  distant  future  the  Anmicu 
Govemment  will  be  at  liberty  to  take 
advantage  of  all  improvements.  But  as 
regards  the  immediate  future,  they  are 
enjoying  complete  security. 

I  believe,  although  I  do  not  pretend  to 
assimilate  both  questions  of  artiUoy 
and  aviation,  which  are  far  from  being 
identical,  that  it  will  be  well  to  work  oo 
the  same  principle. 

In  the  beginning  at  least  start  from  a 
firm  basis.  That  firm  basis  consists  of 
the  types  of  engines  and  planes  which 
our  aviation  is  now  using  with  such  com- 
plete success. 

In  the  beginning  build  the  best  types 
where  everything  can  be  found  ready  to 
build  them;  in  other  words,  do.  in  French 
factories,  the  setting  up  and  finishing  up 
of  the  forgings  and  castings  which  you 
now  turn  out. 

Within  a  few  months  you  will  build 
yourself  the  complete  machine,  but  for 
the  present  do  not  waste  any  time,  and 
in  the  spring  we  will  have  the  complete 
mastery  of  the  air. 

The  sooner  you  are  organized  to  do 
everything  the  better  it  will  be.  But 
meanwhile,  and  until  you  are  organized. 
make  use  of  us  as  we  have  given  ou 
measuTe,  and  take  advantage  of  the  start 
which  three  years  of  war  have  securtd 
us. 

In  that  way,  united  and  fraternal,  the 
two  great  democracies  of  the  world  «iU 
hasten  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the 
reign  of  peace. 


THE  WESTERN  FRONT-WHERE  OUR 
TROOPS  HAVE  GONE 

Maps  of  the  Battle-Front  From  Dunkirk  to  the  Swiss   Border,  Showing 
Detail  in  Black  and  White  and  Bird's-eye  Views  in  Colors 


ON  THE  western  battle-front  to 
which  our  men  have  gone  there 
are  already  the  French  with 
their  colonial  troops  from  North  Africa, 
Senegal,  and  Cochin  China;  the  British — 
English,  Scotch,  Irish — ^with  troops  from 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
and  the  native  troops  from  India;  and 
Portuguese  and  Russians.  They  stretch 
from  the  water-logged  strip  of  Belgium 
along  the  Yser,  where  the  Germans 
recently  launched  the  only  attack  they 
have  made  against  the  British  in  two 
years,  to  the  Swiss  border.  From  the 
North  Sea  coast  to  St.  Mihiel,  on  the 
Meuse,  at  one  place  or  another  fierce 
fighting  breaks  out  from  time  to  time. 
South  of  St.  Mihiel,  while  there  has  been 
active  and  hard  fighting  at  various 
times,  there  have  been  no  major  opera- 
tions since  the  very  eariy  days  of  the  war. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  map  to 
study,  therefore,  is  the  country  between 
Verdun  and  the  sea. 

Studying  the  map,  however,  can  be 
the  most  illuminating  and  the  most  mis- 
leading way  of  watching  the  progress 
of  the  armies  on  the  western  front. 

The  first  object  of  the  armies  of  our 
Allies,  to  which  our  first  division  has  gone, 
I  is  to  defeat  the  Germans  opposite  them. 
I.  The  conditions  of  warfare  on  the  western 
I  front  make  it  impossible  to  accomplish 
'  this  by  open  manceuvring.  It  must, 
t  therefore,  be  accomplished  by  the  con- 
N  stant  pressure  that  wears  away  the  Ger- 
I  man  forces.  To  be  brutally  frank  the 
f  problem  is  to  kill,  wound,  and  capture 
f  so  many  Germans  that  their  army  can 
'  no  longer  hold  off  the  Allied  armies,  and 
:  to  do  this  without  a  prohibitive  loss  on 
'.  our  side.  From  the  strictly  military 
point  of  view  it  does  not  make  much  dif- 


ference whether  the  fighting  in  which 
this  is  accomplished  is  ten  miles  one  way 
or  the  other,  providing  both  places  are 
equally  favorable  to  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign. 

Therefore,  those  who  measure  the  dis- 
tance gained  by  each  advance  are  making 
their  judgment  on  a  false  basis.  To 
study  the  map  with  this  in  view  is  a  waste 
of  time.  But  those  who  study  the  posi- 
tions more  carefully  can  find  an  almost 
never-ending  source  of  interest  in  watch- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  opposing  armies  to 
gain  such  positions  as  will  enable  them 
to  inflict  losses  on  the  enemy  with  little 
loss  to  themselves.  For  example,  when 
the  French  took  the  ridge  marked  by 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  they  secured  an 
advantageous  position  over  the  Germans 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ailctte  River  below 
them,  and  the  Germans  attacked  again 
and  again  with  serious  losses  in  trying 
to  get  the  ridge  back  again.  When  the 
British  took  Messines  Ridge  it  was  to 
get  the  Germans  off  the  hill  from  which 
they  had  shelled  the  British  lines  in  the 
Ypres  salient.  When  the  Germans  at- 
tacked on  the  Yser  Canal  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  bad  British  position.  It  is 
from  such  a  point  of  view  as  this  that  the 
map  should  be  watched.  The  transpor- 
tation facilities  also  make  an  interesting 
study,  for  such  cities  as  Cambrai  and 
Douai  are  important,  not  particularly  as 
good  defensive  positions,  but  as  railroad 
centres  from  which  troops  in  large  num- 
bers can  be  supplied. 

The  maps  that  follow  overlap  in  order 
that  military  engagements  may  be  fol- 
lowed on  a  single  map.  The  battle  lines 
are  left  blank  on  the  maps  printed  in 
black  and  white,  so  that  the  reader  may 
keep  any  data  on  them  that  he  chooses. 
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THE    BELOIAN    SECTOR    I 

From  the  itacoui  lo  ihr  fini  line  or  hilb.  In  this  ngfrnt  occaned  ihc  Crmun  attempt  ia  reach 
Olais  ia  IU14.  including  Ihr  fi^cr  ilnigglct  of  the  lldgtafli  ind  Frrnch  msfittrt  di  OivmuJr  .md  the 
Britnh  jl  Ypm.  In  the  tliMnct  MHiihnt  Atmrntirm  were  lh«  Htlttsh  Jtl:tcki4r  l_j  iU«»^,  rmut>rri,3nd 
M    "  "ii  t  ;inJ  «hcrv  ihr  rrcnt.hiJn>vc  iftc  GcrmjniolT  Not  re  Damedt  l^mic  md  bj;k  on  lu  Vimy 

h  1  H  on  th<  net!  mapi.     I^ucpl  in  ih«  liwcf  lirii-hjnd  comer  n\  il»»  m^v  \^*^'<i  \s«rf^  Kf»«A 


1      liibi.^.  M^i.  too  mrlm  (laS  (rctj.    The  i)oint  "A"  on  Vhe  Uiwet  V>m4«  tA  \V«i  KM.t>  oatw.mS«s  -on-**. 
I     oall»BWwN»ifcr<rfrAfnr«ffrWki«ingMjultifid  while  map 


THE    ARTOI5   SECTOR    II 
Tbr  cmtnrrv  <il  ihr  Siinimc  tuiile  rigtbl  and  Hindenburg'i  rctreal  (I9i7>      AlnvAt  ran  and  »at 

Bft»rfn  Cimbni  an<l  Si  (,>ueniin  ilicCinnuns  irron  high  bnJ,  bul  niKihurCjmbraiun  the  lincfM>w  i^ 
fr>-  rAr  iJeTm:im  rfwre  i»  rw  high  bnd  »u;h  »%  Vtm',  V.\ii^|c     ^^  it\*\wR  at  thki  map  lo  Ihc  ocw  on  tkr 
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PTHE    LAON    SECTOR    Ml 
On  tbe  hilh  jbiwe  the  Aimc  iht  Germans  cntrcn^hH  ihrntwhTs  wbcn  ihev  rclirpJ  Tf —  ■^-  'l   riie 
iinil  thr  IreOfh  cflont  to  >]i5l(>.t|;r  tttem  (.ulnj.      Ilrrc  thry   lUVi-.]  uniii  ihi-  AtUik  ihK  ihe 

Flench  lonk  thr  Chrtnin  Jn  IJimt'^  jiuI  ilmtr  ihf  iirnrun*  ol)  ihc  hti^h  ginuiiJ  hrl*c«n  itiL    — i  the 

Allelic  riicn.     That  left  onr  ni'^rc  nJitv  hciurrn  ihc  Tirn^h  anJ  ihir  imiKTUnt  ritlnuj  coitnot  Laon. 
•rtakh  n  aho  protected  qo  tfir  wrsi  by  high  grouful  itt  the  lotnt  ol  S\.  O^Mtv 
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VtKilUN 
^e  dotted  line  sho>wi  lh«  funhol  ticrm^n  advjncr  jnd  the  lolid  linr  Ibc  poMtinn  on  July  t,  imy 
U  It  ippnrs  Buw.  ih«  [tallk  uf  Vcrvlun  m.h  an  Whirl  nol  so  much  to  cjplurr  j  p^nkuUi  \*Uct  or  lo  force 
he  Frvochoff  ihe  hillicjiilof  the  Mcusc  but  Ihebr  more  imporljnt  abJMl  of  breaking  up  the  Frendi  jmy. 
'ha  Battle  or  (be  ScMnme  [nii  in  end  to  ibc  otion,  which  »»  brgun  jg;iin  this  year  aling  ihcChcnundok 
laiDcak  but  without  the  grul  initial  succeuct  which  cturjcictitcJ  the  4l[jck  itorih  uf  S'crdun 


TIIE   HEIGHTS   OF  THE   MEU&E    VI 
The  toTtitifd  line  twt^v^n  ihr  ttm  tvirnn  (artt  ot  Verdun  and  Toul,  thp  ttttit  ol  ihr  Iiittc~4ui9«a  < 
impotlani  hmlc  Jt  fort  Truvan  i1  Ihr  time  of  Ihe  Bailtr  ot  ihc  Mamc.      If  ihr  4'>rrmjn*  had 
in  tKai  jtirmpi  ti>  iufs  the  M«iw.  ihr  (■■r*ni;h  4fmia  uwitr  JolTrc  woulj  hjve  bnrn  ukrn  ift  Ibei 
Uilcr,  louih  »I  lra>'an.  (he  G^Tmani  puihr>l  tn  ihrir  utknt  lo  Si.  .MthiH.  but  in  (pile  ol  thn  ttR-  Fk 
Line  itonn  the  boghti  of  Ibc  Mctue  >lil]  holds 


MANHUNTERS  OF  THE  AIR 

The  R61e  of  Various  Types  of  Airplanes  in  the  Air  Similar  to  the  Uses  of  Differ- 
ent Types  of  Warships  on  the  Sea — Favorite  Tricks  of  the  Fliers 
and  Their  Methods  of  Attack— Some  Thrilling  Air 
Battles  and  How  They  Were  Won 

BY 

JAMES  MIDDLETON 


THE  diagram  on  this  page  dis- 
closes, succinctly  and  pictu- 
resquely, the  part  which  air- 
planes are  performing  in  the 
European  War. 
This  sketch  is  not  a  fanciful  draw- 
ing intended  to  forecast  the  future;  it 
represents  the  actual  formation  of  the 
British  aviation  service  at  the  recent 
Battle  of  Messines.  The  fact  that  this 
fourth  arm  of  warfare  has  attained  so 


definite  an  organization  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise to  most  Americans.  To  us  an  air- 
plane is  an  airplane;  yet  apparently  this 
new  contrivance  has  almost  as  many  types, 
each  assigned  to  its  definite  duty,  as  a 
modem  warship.  Here  are  battleplanes 
sailing  at  an  elevation  of  1 5,000  or  30,000 
feet,  their  business  being  to  clear  the 
heavens  of  enemy  aircraft  and  make  it 
possible  for  the  other  types  to  perform 
their  allotted  service;  reconnaissance  ma- 
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THE  FORMATION  OF  AN  AIR  FLEET 


This  is  the  formalinn  m.iint.iinnl  hy  the  airplanes 
at  the  Itatlle  of  Messines,  where  the  British  servike 
was  Ml  etTeciivc  that  the  C>erm;)ns  were  driven  from 
the  air.  I'he  air  tieet  is  now  as  ilefinilely  org.mize«l 
as  the  navy,  iJitfereni  types  nf  machines  being  used 
for  different  kinds  of  work.  A  squadron  of  fitthlers, 
l5,(xv>urao,WK>fect  in  the  air,  advunties  far  over  the 
enemies'  lines.  I  hese  fifihiers  do  one  thing  and  one 
ihing  only:  it  is  Jhcir  business  to  ki-ep  utf  all  enemy 
pUnes,  so  that  the  other  units  can  iH-Tform  their 
work.     Back  of  them  are  the  phctograplters  and 


reserves,  about  C.imm)  feet  up,  who  obtain  all  possible 
information  concerning  the  enemy  terrain  and  s^-nd 
it  back  to  the  stalT.  Ik'hinJ  them  ,-ire  the  "si^it- 
tcrs,"  who  direct  artillery  lire,  stmiini;  the  ranges 
by  wireless  to  the  artillerymen,  sevcr.il  miles  in  the 
rear.  Finally,  still  farther  back,  are  ihc  scouts 
and  Njmbers.  These  lly  close  to  the  ground.  o\er 
the  enemy  trenches,  into  which  they  dmp  bombs 
and  also  sweep  with  machine  guns.  I  hey  also 
carry  information  back  to  the  ait;tcking  forces  and 
arc,  as  called,  the  "eyes  of  ihe  infantr>" 
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CUVNEMER  S  FAVORITE  MANCEUVRE 

The  favorite  method  at  Guynemer,  greatest  of  the 
French  airmen.  He  pursues  his  foe,  keeping  below 
him.  As  he  appnxiches,  he  rears  up  his  machine 
and  fires.  If  he  does  not  hit  hb  adversary,  he  pre- 
vents a  collision  by  looping  the  loop  and  attempts  to 
get  him  on  the  return.  As  Guynemer  is  a  crack 
shot,  he  frequently  "gets"  his  enemy  the  first  time 

chines,  which  make  all  possible  observa- 
tions of  enemy  terrain,  including  photo- 
graphic records,  and  so  serve  as  the  "eyes 
of  the  staff";  the  "spotting  machines," 
which  devote  all  their  energies  to  locating 
enemy  positions,  and  so  serve  as  the  "eyes 
of  the  artillery  " ;  and  the  bombing  planes, 
which  sail  closely  to  the  earth,  destroying 
enemy  entrenchments,  assailing  the  en- 
emy infantry-men  with  machine  guns, 
and  incidentally  performing  reconnais- 
sance work  for  their  own  battalions  which 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  attack.  When 
the  war  began  the  airplane  was  essentially 
the  same  machine  that  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright  had  flown  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  ten  years  ago.  Three  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  have  developed  it  to  the 
stage  presented  by  this  diagram.  The  life 
of  a  military  aviator  is  no  longer  a  happy- 
go-lucky,  hit-or-misscareerof  aerial  adven- 
ture; he  has  his  allotted  task  and  his 
aerial  tactics,  precisely  as  has  the  captain 
of  a  destroyer  or  a  submarine. 

This  illustration  discloses  likewise  the 
fact  that  the  issue  uf  aerial  warfare  de- 


pends upon  a  single  type  of  aErial  wir> 
craft.  The  prescribed  line  of  battk 
formation  places,  high  up  in  the  air,  i 
large  flotilla  of  ^ghting  machines.  The 
three  other  types — property  there  are 
only  two,  as  the  reconnaissance  machines 
and  the  "spotters"  form  virtually  one 
group — can  accomplish  their  work  only 
so  long  as  the  fighters  are  successful  in 
keeping  off  enemy  marauders.  The  re- 
connaissance and  the  bombing  airplanes 
do  not  fight  except  in  self-defense.  The>' 
all  carry  guns,  which  are  used  in  case  thie 
enemy  fighters  break  through  their  own 
protective  lines.  The  reconnaissance  ma- 
chines carry  two  passengers,  a  pik>t  and  an 
observer,  besides  wireless  and  lar^  pho- 
tographic cameras.  The  bombing  ma- 
chines carry  two  passen^rs  also,  and 
large  quantities  of  explosives,  perhaps 
as  much  as  two  tons.  Any  one  famil- 
iar with  airplane  construction  will  im- 
mediately understand  why  machines 
which  are  burdened  with  all  this  impedi- 
menta cannot  fight  offensively.  The  diffi- 
culty  with  all  heavier-than-air  planes  is 
this  one  of  weight.  Increasing  this  weight 
means  a  loss  of  lifting  power  and  speed, 
and  necessarily  an  increase  in  size,  in 
order  to  give  a  larger  expanse  of  wing. 


A  GERMAN  METHOD  OF  ATTACK 
An  attack  with  a  swift  Fokker.  A  is  much  fasur 
than  B.  and  approaches  at  a  terrific  speed.  As  lOM 
as  A  fires,  he  has  to  turn,  otherwise  there  would  be 
danger  of  colliding.  If  he  misses  B  the  first  time  he 
makes  a  sharp  turn  and  comes  back— scNnctines  he 
repeats  the  operation  until  the  toemy  plane  k 
brought  down.  Often,  however,  several  triab  ds 
not  result  in  success 
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This  means  that  airplanes  cany  ing  such 
bulky  articles  as  extra  passengers,  wire- 
less and  photographic  apparatus,  and 
bombs  by  the  ton  will  inevitably  be  large. 
not  easily  manoeuvred  in  the  air,  slow  and 
lacking  in  rapid  and  extensive  climbing 
powers.  That  is,  they  do  not  possess  the 
qualities  which  are  indispensable  to  fight- 
ing machines.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
beccmie  easily  the  prey  of  other  air  craft 
which  have  the  power  of  speedy  attack. 
But  these  bulkier  and  clumsier  machines 
perform  the  work  which  makes  air  craft 
so  serviceable  in  warfare.  That  they 
may  accomplish  this  work  in  reasonable 
security,  the  protective  fighting  plane  has 
been  evolved.  This  fiery  little  creature  in 
itself  renders  no  service  to  the  fighting 
armies;  it  brings  in  no  news,  except  oc- 
casionally, takes  no  pictures,  reports  the 
location  of  no  artillery  emplacements,  and 
drops  no  bombs.  Its  activities  merely 
make  it  possible  for  the  larger  machines  to 


A  BRITISH  TRICK  OF  THE  AIR 

In  this  use  a  German  plane  (A),  which  is  much 
faster  and  has  greater  climbing  power  than  Its 
antagonist  (B),  descends  upon  it  in  a  spiral  move- 
ment, shooting  all  (he  time.  A  favorite  trick  of  the 
British  airman,  when  caught  in  (his  predicament, 
is  to  "play  dead."  The  German  plane  sails  away, 
counting  one  more  dead  Englishman  to  his  credit. 
But  the  latter,  after  falling  several  thousand  feet, 
rights  itself  and  makes  for  safety.  As  these  fights 
frequently  take  place  ■  5.000  or  ao,ooe  feet  in  (he  air, 
there  is  frtenty  of  room  for  acrobatics  of  this  kind 


ATTACKING  FROM  BEHIND  A  CLOUD 

Immelman,  a  famous  German  airman  now  dead, 
liked  to  hide  behind  a  cloud,  while  his  quarry  (B), 
came  on,  blissfully  unconscious  of  danger.  Then 
he  would  dive  down  upon  the  Frenchman,  hke  a 
hawk  upon  a  chicken  yard 

perform  this  work.  It  speeds  up  and 
down  the  lines,  attacking  enemy  planes 
of  all  types.  Its  business  is  merely  con- 
stant and  aggressive  fighting.  Its  ener- 
gies decide  the  all-important  question  of 
modern  warfare — the  control  of  the  air. 
Its  success  or  failure  in  making  the  heav- 
ens exclusively  the  abiding  place  of  its 
own  and  its  fellow  craft  is  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  deciding  the  fate  of 
campaigns.  The  British  won  a  glorious 
victory  at  Messines  largely  because  these 
manhunters  of  the  air  made  it  impossible 
for  German  planes  to  leave  the  earth,  and 
thus  left  the  British  observers  and  the 
bombers  on  the  larger  machines  an  unob- 
structed heaven  in  which  to  work. 

We  have  received  many  lurid  picturesof 
these  fighting  craft.  The  average  reader 
instinctively  forms  a  picture  of  a  huge  air- 
plane, carr)'ing  several  gunners,  training 
more  or  less  heavy  artillery  upon  their 
foes.  In  reality  the  fighting  plane  pre- 
sents an  exact  contradiction  to  this  imag- 
inative picture.  1 1  may  properly  be 
called  the  jitney  of  the  air,  for  its  most 
conspicuous  characteristic  is  its  small  size. 
It  measures  little  more  than  thirteen  feet 
from  tip  to  tip;  there  are  thus  certain 
birds,  such  as  the  albatross  and  the  eagle, 
which  not  infrequently  have  a  greater 
spread  of  wing.  It  carries  only  a  single 
passenger,  who  serves  both  as  pilot  and 
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THE  RISKY  BUSINESS  OF      SPOTTING 

This  illustrates  some  of  the  dangerous  places  into 
which  the  airmen  must  go.  These  barrage  fires 
are  composed  of  steady  streams  of  shells.  The  air< 
men  get  into  the  position  shown  by  "  running  around 
the  ends"  like  football  players.  So  long  as  they 
keep  out  of  the  streams  of  shells  they  are  safe.  But 
they  must  locate  themselves  with  nice  judgment 

gunner.  At  various  times  attempts  have 
been  made  to  install  two  guns,  usually  a 
Vickers  in  front  and  a  Lewis  on  the  upper 
plane,  within  convenient  reach  of  the 
upstanding  pilot;  and  certain  German 
fighters  still  carry  this  double  armament. 
Nearly  all  the  French  and  English  ma- 
chines, however,  have  aband(»ied  the 
Lewis  gun  on  the  roof,  and  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  Vickers,  which  they  shoot 
through  the  propeller,  an  ingenious  elec- 
tric device  so  timing  the  shots  that  they 
pass  through  the  spaces  between  the 
flying  blades.  The  pilot  aims  his  gun  by 
aiming  the  whole  airplane  itself.  This 
same  size  and  light  armament,  combined 
with  a  powerful  motor,  give  the  fighting 
machine  precisely  those  qualities  which 
are  most  suited  to  the  part  it  has  to  play. 
Being  light,  it  makes  an  almost  incredible 
speed;  according  to  the  testimony  re- 
cently given  by  Adjutant  Frederick 
Henry  Prince,  a  member  of  the  American 
Lafayette  Fscadriile,  before  a  Senate 
committee,  this  light  fighting  craft  goes 
at  the  rate  of  160  miles  an  hour  and  lands 
when  rushing  at  80  or  100  miles  an  hour. 
It  can  turn  quickly,  dive  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  has  a  lifting  capacity  that 
sometimes  takes  it  up  to  a  height  of 
29.txx)  feet.  It  is  so  made  that  it  can  go 
practically  anywhere  for  its  enemy  and 
perform  quickly  almost  any  evolution 
necessary  to  bring  him  down,  or  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  itself,  as  the  tactical 
elements  in  the  situation  may  dictate. 

These  are  the  battle  machines  whose 
fame  has  reached  this  side  of  the  ocean; 


and  most  of  the  American  aviaton  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  on  the 
front  have  piloted  this  type  of  craft 
When  we  say  that  the  Allies  must  secure 
control  of  the  air,  we  are  thinking  of  these 
battleplanes.  An  unquestKHied  superior- 
ity— say  three  to  one — woukl  drive  aD 
German  fighters  and  their  associated  air 
craft  from  the  sky  and,  in  all  probability, 
secure  a  speedy  land  victory  for  the  AllicL 
At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  the 
little  battleplane  is  the  most  importaot 
engine  of  warfare. 

In  manipulating  this  fighting  machine 
both  sides  have  developed  different  theor- 
ies  of  warfare.  So  far  as  the  fourth  arm 
is  concerned,  the  Germans  have  not 
adopted  their  favorite  theory  of  theoffen- 
sivfr-defensive.  All  their  military  writen 
have  taught  that  the  best  way  to  defend  is 
to  attack,  and  that  the  army  is  lost  which 
rests  content  with  fighting  off  its  adver- 
sary. The  Germans  have,  so  far.  not 
applied  this  doctrine  to  fighting  in  the  air. 
The  airplane,  indeed,  presents  new  prob- 
lems of  morale  which  the  German  mili- 
tary philosophy  has  not  prepared  for. 
The  German  scheme  of  land  fighting 
treats  its  men  not  as  individuals,  but  as 
more  or  less  inarticulate  units  in  a  huge 
machine.  Initiative  is  notoriously  not 
the  prime  quality  of  the  German  soldier. 


USING  A  SLOW  PL.\NE  AS  A  DECOY 

Another  way  in  which  a  German  flotilla  of  fightcn 
use  clouds  and  mist  as  a  protection  screen,  B  is  ja 
old,  slow  German  plane  used  as  a  dctioy.  A,  a  te 
Frenchman,  regarding  him  as  an  easy  pny,  p%-o 
pursuit,  unconsuipus  of  the  trap  into  which  be  s 
being  led.  At  tlie  right  moment,  however,  the 
four  German  planes  emerge  froni  their  hidias  att 
pounce  mercilessly  upon  him 
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^ts  as  a  mass,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
the  constant  supervision  of  his 
'.  But  he  cannot  have  this  super- 
in  an  airplane.  This  kind  of 
ig  is  emphatically  individual;  the 
>r  must  do  his  own  thinking,  meet 
n  situations  with  instantaneous  de- 
5  of  his  own.  The  German  military 
n  does  not  encourage  the  develop- 
oi  these  qualities,  yet  they  are 
ely  the  qualities  that  distinguish 
'.nglish  and  the  French.  Evidently 
icans  possess  them,  also,  for  the 
«tte  Escadrille,  composed  of  Ameri- 
liers,  ranks  second,  on  the  basis 
tuai  achievement — the  number  of 
/  planes  brought  down  being  the 
■of  all  the  air  squadrons  in  the 
h  army.  This  native  lack  of  Ger- 
initiative  explains  the  fact  that 
ically  all  the  fighting  takes  place 
the  German  lines.  The  German 
ig  fliers  practically  never  cross  over 
:  French  lines,  but  remain  over  their 
waiting  for  the  attack.  Germans 
selves  explain  this  disinclination  on 
rounds  of  military  prudence.  Their 
ess,  they  say,  is  to  destroy  the 
ng  planes  of  the  Allies,  and  this 
:an  do  quite  as  well  over  their  own 
as  over  the  French. 


ATTACKING  AGAINST  ODDS 
Gemun  fighters  like  to  have  the  odds  in  their 
B,  C,  and  D,  German  planes,  attempt  to 
t  E,  their  French  opponent.  All  the  time  A, 
r  German,  very  fast,  has  kept  at  a  distance, 
>  pfooice  is  unknown  to  E,  who  is  busy 
ivering  against  his  three  assailants.  Sud- 
K  mines  against  E.  If  he  does  not  hit  him, 
aot  retura  to  (he  atuck 


NAVARRE  S  DARE-DEVIL  EXPLOIT 

This  diagram  illustrates  a  famous  exploit  of 
Navarre,  a  French  air  fighter.  As  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding diagram,  he  suddenly  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  six  German  planes,  who  cut  off  his 
escape  in  practically  every  direction.  Navarre  (A) 
had  only  one  recourse:  he  suddenly  threw  up  his  ' 
machine  and  looped  the  loop.  When  he  came  down, 
he  found  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  enemies,  where  he 
had  them  at  a  disadvantage — he  could  fire  at  them, 
but  they  could  not  aim  at  him.  He  immediately 
brought  down  two  planes  (It  and  C)  and  got  safely 
away  himself 

It  is  their  duty  to  prevent  the  enemy 
observers  from  crossing  their  lines;  can 
they  not  do  this  as  well  over  German 
territory  as  over  French?  Whatever  the 
event  of  the  combat,  the  advantages  are 
all  on  their  side.  Thus,  if  the  German 
aviator  is  killed  and  his  machine  de- 
stroyed, it  falls  within  their  lines,  and 
thus  does  not  become  the  possession  of 
the  enemy,  who  would  thus  learn  all  its 
secrets.  If  the  German  aviator  is  merely 
beaten  and  forced  to  descend,  he  does  not 
become  a  prisoner  with  his  machine,  but 
is  saved  to  the  German  cause.  Or  if  the 
enemy  is  defeated,  he  comes  to  earth  a 
prisoner,  and  reduces  by  that  much  the 
fighting  powers  of  his  army.  This  seems 
sound  logic  but.  as  is  usual  in  all  German 
tactics,  it  ignores  the  moral  and  spiritual 
side.  A  policy  of  waiting  to  be  attacked 
hardly   serves    to    develop   that    dash 
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AN  AERIAL  FEAT — 
These  diagrams  illustrate  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able air  feats  of  the  war — the  engagement  in  which 
Lieut.  Col.  Rees  fought,  single-handed,  ten  German 

Slants,  bringing  down  three  and  putting  seven  to 
ight.  Odonel  Rees  was  quietly  patrolling  and  sud- 
denly found  himself  facing  this  German  flotilla.  He 
sdectcd  A  as  his  first  antagonist.  Instead  of  com- 
ing directly  to  the  battle,  A  circled  around,  the 
Englishman  in  punuit.  Finally  Colonel  Rees  hit  him 
fair  and  square  and  A  disapp^red  from  the  scene 

and  spirit  and  eagerness  for  adventure 
which,  above  alt,  comprise  the  efficient 
airman.  And  that  the  French  and 
British  fighting  fliers  are  far  more  skilful 
and  intrepid  than  the  Germans  is  the 
judgment  of  practically  all  observers. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  French  and  British 
airmen  do  not  hesitate  to  penetrate  the 
enemy's  country  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  probably  has  had  much  to  do  with 
developing  this  superior  prowess. 

These  aerial  combats  have  furnished 
the  most  thrilling  incidents  of  the  war. 
A  fighting  airman  rises  in  the  scale  of 
fame  according  to  the  number  of  men 
whom  he  has  put  down.  The  Germans 
claim  the  records  for  their  greatest  flyers, 
Immelman  and  ^oelke,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  not  far  from  sixty  planes  to  their 
credit:  but  the  French  protest  that  the 
Germans  count  every  enemy  put  to  flight 
as  one  destroyed,  while  tkhe  French  army 
insists  on  having  absolute  proof  before 
they  credit  their  aviators  with  having 
captured  a  prize.  Immelman  and  Boetke, 
both  of  whom  have  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  bravery  with  their  lives,  had  care- 
fully elaborated  methods  of  attack.  Im- 
melman display^  the  greatest  ingenuity 
in  ambushing  his  foe.    His  favorite  prac- 


tice  was  to  circle  around  under  the  pfo* 
taction  of  a  cloud  and  wait.  like  a  spider 
in  its  web,  for  the  adventurous  French- 
man. Once  spotting  his  quarry,  the  Ger- 
man would  lie  low,  always  keeping  lus 
machine  several  hundred  feet  above  hit 
enemy,  who,  all  this  time,  would  be  sailing 
under  the  cloud,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
impending  danger.  At  the  right  mo- 
ment, Immelman  would  tip  his  machine 
and  make  a  lightning  dive,  like  a  hawk 
descending  upon  its  prey.  A  hail  of  bul- 
lets would  first  inform  the  Frenchman  that 
he  had  been  covered,  and  a  few  seconds 
would  usually  determine  the  issue.     If  he 


BY  A  BRITISH  AVIATOR 

The  Englishman  then  started  for  B,  and  soon  pui 
him  out  of  the  fight.  Meanwhile  two  Gemun 
planes,  C  and  D,  started  apparently  to  the  rescueoi 
B;  when  he  dropped,  however,  they  continued  on 
their  flight  to  safety 

failed  to  hit  his  enemy.  Immelman  never 
returned  for  a  second  attempt.  G(»ng 
at  an  incline  of  eighty  or  ninety  degrees, 
such  a  failure  would  necessarily  leave  him 
under  his  adversary  and  thus  make  him 
an  excellent  target.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  a  matter  of  prudence 
to  vanish  from  the  field  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Immelman  frequently  varied  this  pro- 
ceeding by  the  use  of  decoy  airplanes. 
An  old-fashioned  plane,  slow  and  cum- 
bersome, would  suddenly  appear  within 
the  range  of  a  much  faster  flying  French- 
man. The  latter,  of  course,  would  pve 
pursuit  and  rapidly  gain  upon  his  pre>'. 
All  this  time  the  decoy  would  lead  him 
in  toward  the  spot  where    Immelnun 
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would  be  quietly  resting  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cloud  or  the  haze.  Then,  at 
the  proper  moment  the  Gennan  would 
dive  at  the  enemy  and  repeat  his  favorite 
manoeuvre.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  make 
the  capture  absolutely  sure,  several  Ger- 
man aviators  will  huddle  under  the  pro- 
tection <^  the  clouds  and  pounce  en 
masse  upon  the  unsuspecting  Frenchman. 
Another  favorite  German  manoeuvre  ts  to 
approach  the  enemy  by  a  spiral.  If  the 
Teutonic  aviator  finds  himself  above  his 
foe  and  is  conscious  of  a  superiority  in  his 
own  machine,  he  does  not  take  all  the  risk 
of  making  a  sudden  dive.     Instead  he 


THAT  EARNED  FOR  HIM — 

The  F.n^i&hman  nnw  engaged  E.  He  did  not 
"get"  him,  but  E,  in  coinpany  with  three  others, 
F,  G,  and  H,  also  discreetly  fled  home 

descends  more  slowly  by  a  spiral,  forming 
a  sort  of  inverted  cone  with  the  Enplish- 
man  or  Frenchman  at  the  apex.  All  the 
time  that  he  is  descending  his  machine 
gun  is  popping  away  at  the  unfortunate 
airman  below,  who  cannot  return  the  fire, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  point  the  gun  up- 
ward. Under  these  distressing  circum- 
stances the  best  manoeuvre,  which  both 
French  and  English  aviators  have  used 
with  much  success,  is  to  emulate  B'rer 
Possum  and  "p'aV  dead."  This  is  a 
trick,  of  course,  which  can  be  pjerformed 
only  when  the  machine  is  high  enough  in 
the  air  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  man- 
ceuvering.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
airplane  suddenly  collapses  and  starts  on 
its  aimless  journey  to  the  earth,  while  the 
German,  believing  that  he  has  killed  his 


enemy,  passes  victoriously  on.  Before 
the  Englishman  reaches  terra  firma,  how- 
ever, he  comes  to  life  again,  rights  his 
plane,  and  escapes  to  safety.  It  is  only 
when  the  Allied  aviator's  machine  b 
inferior  in  speed  and  climbing  power  to 
his  enemy's  that  he  depends  upon  per- 
formances of  this  kind.  If  he  cannot 
climb  as  fast.or  faster,  than  the  other  man, 
he  cannot  get  into  the  air  and  fight  him, 
and  thus  can  save  his  skin  only  by  his  wits. 
The  chief  aim  of  all  air  tactics  is  to  get 
above  your  enemy.  When  two  enemy 
planes  approach,  each  instinctively  starts 
to  rise,  and  for  several  minutes  the  duel 
quietly  takes  the  form  of  the  machines 
alternately  gaining  this  advantage  of 
elevation.  The  Germans  have  attempted 
to  rig  their  guns  so  that  they  could  shoot 
at  any  adversary  above  them,  but  sudi 
experiments  have  had  little  success.  As 
already  said,  the  French  have  found  the 
Lewis  machine  gun  on  the  upper  plane 
not  particularly  serviceable. 

On  the  whole,  the  Germans  do  not  like 
to  fight  singly.  Though  the  ethics  of  the 
air  demand  that  the  airman  give  battle,  or 
succeed,  when  the  fighting  conditions  are 
unfavorable,  in  evading  his  foe,  Gennan 
aviators  have  been  known  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  One  of  the  strangest  sights 
presented  by  this  war  is  that  of  the  Ger- 
man air  fighter,  caught  at  a  disadvantage, 
suddenly  putting  up  his  arms  with  the 


— ^THE    VICTORIA  CROSS 
This  left  only  two  Germans  in  the  Tield.     Colond 
Recs  put  down  I,  while  the  last  one,  K.  made  for 
safety.     For  (his  great  exploit  Colonel  Kees  received 
the  Victoria  Cross 
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usual  Kamerad!  and  th«n  being  ludj- 
crously  driven  as  a  prisoner  into  the 
French  lines.  In  all  fairness  it  must  be 
said  that  this  does  not  happen  fnequentiy, 
for  the  German  aviator,  though  he  is  com- 
monly less  resourceful  and  skilful  than 
the  French,  is  not  lacking  in  courage. 
But  he  still  prefers,  even  in  the  air.  some- 
thing akin  to  that  close  formation  to 
which  he  is  accustomed  on  land.  This  is 
the  reason  that  he  usually  flies  in  squad- 
rons, (Jne  of  Boel- 
ke's  favorite  ma- 
noeuvres was  to 
take  three  or  four 
planesout  with  him 
and  push  them  well 
ahead  into  the  field. 
Not  infrequently  he 
succeeded  in  keep- 
ing himself  invisible 
lo  his  foe,  for,  even 
in  clear  weather, 
one  airplane  some- 
times cannot  see 
another.  The  three 
associated  llicrs 
■ftould  approach  the 
sr>litarv  Frenchman 
and  encircle  him. 
Naturaily,  the  lat- 
ter would  momen- 
tarily expect  an  at- 
tack from  these 
hostile  planes  and  would  devote  all  hb 
energies  to  devising  ways  of  meeting  it. 
But  suddenly  Boeike  would  sweep  down 
out  of  the  void,  delivering  a  hot 
machine  fire.  Navarre,  an  especially  in- 
trepid Frenchman,  became  immortal 
among  airmen  for  his  cleverness  in  turn- 
ing the  tables  on  an  exciting  occasion 
of  this  kind.  He  sviddenl>-  found  him- 
self surniunded  by  a  lliKk  of  five  or 
six  Gerntan  machines,  which  cut  off  his 
escape  on  every  side.  In  desperation, 
Navarre  thre\h'  up  his  machine  and  looped 
the  loop.  Probably,  when  the  inspiration 
sciicd  him.  the  Frenchman  had  inicndt-d 
only  to  esca|)e;  when  he  descended,  how- 
ever, he  found  himself  in  the  rear  of  the 
German  (lutilla.  i  le  was  thus  in  a 
position  where  he  could  lire  on  hisadver- 


AN  INGBNIOUS  GERMAN  OEVrCE 
I  his  tlluiirjtcf  J  Orrm^n  device  (or  thooling  >t 
an  enemy  bcluiv.  Thr  gun,  which  tumi  on  j  te- 
vodving  lurrei.  can  also  be  poinlnl  rhrough  a  chim- 
nry  jnd  iwrvp  rhc  nclhrr  sky.  Ordinanly  fighting 
pbncf  arc  iinglc-scalvn,  with  a  Vickirrs  gun  un 
Allied  nuchmrs  that  shoots  ihrougli  (he  propclier 


sanes  and  where  their  guns  coutd  n>t 
reach  him.  1  he  net  result  of  a  minute 
or  two  (jf  rapid  work  was  thai  two  of  liw 
(German  machines  went  craNbing  tii  iV 
earth,  taking  along  with  them  a  couple  of 
dead  Germans. 

Perhaps  the  fighter  who  has  made 
the  greatest  reputation  is  Guyncfnrr. 
the  young  Frenchman.  He  has  brouKb| 
down  to  date  forty-live  Germans,  all 
tested  according  to  the  strict  French  ruli 
There  arc  Oei 
fliers  who  claii 
larger  bags  tl 
this,  but  the  Gc 
man  method 
ajuniing  ever>- 
emy  put  to  flight  as 
a  dead  man  rciMlet 
their  slalisticx 
ueless.  Guy  I 
has  had  a  n> 
career.  In  Febru- 
ary of  rqt;  he  had 
never  flown  an  air- 
plane. Hewasoalf 
twenty  yean  old, 
tall.  slim,  with  suck 
a  delicate  cnastitu- 
tion  that  hisfrtetNh 
f ea  red  that  he 
might  have  lung 
trouble.  He  never 
had  entervd  muci 


iiigni  as 
1  rnide^^ 
ticx  vi^l 
iynamfl 
xxTtanrifl 


into  sports,  and.  just  as  the  war  brukr 
out.  was  preparing  for  entrance  ex- 
aminations to  the  Polytechnic  Sch<^>I. 
During  his  training,  along  with  many 
others,  he  slwwed  neither  .iptilude  oir 
skill.  He  was  remembered  as  a  fair 
scholar,  one  whose  term  of  apprvnticesh^ 
wasof  average  length—about  two  months, 
At  that  time  he  had  great  confidence  in 
himself,  extraordinary  audjcit>.  ami  j 
keen  desire  to  end  his  training  and  ^'vt  ; 
the  front .  He  was  not  pan icul.. r . . 
adroit,  though  not  awkward.  After  :h  ■ 
first  training  in  France  on  Blcrit.it.  ( j-.- 
drun.  and  Morane  machines,  Guynffi^r 
pracliM^J  particularly  on  the  .Mttfjiv: 
Parasol,  a  two-seater  machine  with  Rhon.' 
Bo  h.  p.  motor  which  he  had  cbosea  m 
order  tu  leave  for  the  front.     Ft|^iline 
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was  being  done  with  two-seater  machines 
at  the  beginning  of  191 5,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Garros,  who  piloted  a  single-seater 
monoplane.  Although  the  Morane  Para- 
sol is  a  little  delicate  to  handle  and  is 
reserved  for  the  best  pilots,  Guynemer 
quickly  mastered  it.  After  six  weeks' 
training,  during  which  he  displayed  great 
eagerness  for  work,  he  was  sent  to  Squad- 
ron N.  3,  near  Soissons.  He  was  then  a 
corporal.  That  was  in  May.  191 5;  his  train- 
ing had  lasted  three  and  a  half  months. 
Squadron  N.  3  had  charge  of  recon- 
naissance within  the  enemy  lines,  and  of 
fighting  planes  encountered  there.  Dur- 
ing the  first  days  Corporal  Guynemer 
showed  an  extraordinary  tenacity  in  at- 
tacking enemy  machines,  l^ss  than  a 
month  after  his  arrival  he  brought  down 
his  first  enemy.  His  naturall\'  great  con- 
fidence was  increased  by  this  first  success, 
and  he  left  reconnaissance  to  his  comrades 
and  specialized  in  the  pursuit  of  enemy 
machines.  With  his  two-seater  Morane 
Parasol  he  again  brought  down  two 
enemy  planes  but  abandoned  the  machine 
of  his  debut  at  the  appearance  of  the 
Nieuport,  then  of  the  S.  P.  A.  D.,  both 
monoplanes,  armed  with  a  fixed  machine 
gun.  It  is  with  a  S.  P.  A.  I).  Hispano 
motor,  armed  with  a  Vickers  machine  gun, 
firing  through  the  propeller,  that  Guvne- 
mer  has  achieved  most  of  his  famous  suc- 
cesses. Having  become  a  skilful  pilot, 
Guynemer  alwa>s  tries  to  place  himself 
in  the  following  position:  he  approaches  as 
near  to  the  enemy  plane  as  possible,  never 
following  in  a  straight  course,  and  without 
firing.  In  the  last  part  of  this  approach 
he  tries  to  keep  below  and  behind  his 
adversar\'.  When  he  comes  almost  up  to 
him  he  brings  his  machine  up  suddenly. 
like  a  horse  standing  on  its  hind  legs,  and 
opens  fire.  As  he  is  an  excellent  shot  he 
generally  disables  his  adversar\'  at  the 
first  round,  and  in  case  the  enemy  is  not 
driven  down  in  the  opening  seconds  he 
tries  to  break  the  fight  by  some  acrobatic 


manoeuvre  such  as  looping  the  loop. 
Guynemer  attributes  most  of  his  success 
to  this  manceuvFe.  He  agrees  with  his 
comrades  that  it  is  impossible  to  send 
down  enemy  machines  by  employing  the 
same  tactics,  and  that  the  first  quality 
for  a  fighting  pilot  is  to  play  the  acrobat — 
to  approach  the  enemy  by  such  sudden 
evolutions  that  he  cannot  see  you,  so  as  to 
break  combat  instantaneously  if  you  are 
in  an  unfavorable  position. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  episode 
of  the  war  is  that  performed  by  Major 
(now  Lieutenant  Colonel)  Rees.  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps,  who.  when  patrolling 
his  lines,  suddenly  found  himself  in  a 
nest  of  ten  German  airplanes.  The  Ger- 
mans much  prefer  to  fly  in  squadrons,  and 
take  particular  jo\'  in  overwhelming  an 
enemy  by  sheer  force  of  numbers.  It  is 
the  old  German  land  tactics  once  more 
applied  to  the  air.  In  this  case,  they 
certainly  had  their  enem>  at  a  disadvan- 
tage— ten  to  oncl  The  diagrams  on 
pages  518  and  519  show  in  detail  what 
took  place.  The  net  result  was  that 
seven  German  planes  "went  home." "and 
that  three  were  downed  by  the  intrepid 
Englishman,  who  received  the  Victoria 
Cross  for  his  exploit.  Why  so  man\' 
Germans  fled,  instead  of  giving  battle  to 
their  solitarj-  antagonist,  is  the  aspect 
that  puzzles  most  observers.  We  must 
remember  that  these  contests  last  onI>'  a 
few  minutes,  that  the  machines  are  going 
at  an  incredible  speed,  that  the  fighters  do 
not  always  clearl>'  see  what  is  going  on. 
andarethemselves  sometimesunabletore- 
call  all  the  details.  Whether  the  Germans 
magnified  their  solitar>'  antagonist  into  a 
dozen,  whether  they  were  appalled  at  the 
celerity  with  which  he  brought  down 
three  of  their  fellows  and  were  seized 
with  panic,  is  not  clear.  But  the  out- 
come of  the  mC'iee  was  as  stateti.  Colonel 
Rees  is  now  in  this  countr> .  C(k»f>erating 
with  our  Government  in  the  development 
of  our  air  lleet. 
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IN  VIEW  of  all  the  talk  of  dilatori- 
ness  in  war  preparations,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  record  one  branch  of 
military  service  in  which  progress 
is  certainly  being  made.  The 
weary  American  who  has  spent  an  after- 
noon in  the  Senate  gallery  listening  to  a 
debate  on  the  food  bill  should  visit 
the  great  aviation  field  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
These  two  experiences  present  the  Amer- 
ican war  spirit  at  its  worst  and  at  its 
best.  The  Senate  began  the  considera- 
tion of  the  food  bill  about  June  ist,  and 
on  the  first  of  August  the  discussion  was 
still  drooling  on.  On  June  ist  the  twenty- 
five  hundred  acres  that  comprise  the  pres- 
ent Dayton  aviation  field  were  still  a 
peaceful  agricultural  community.  About 
fifteen  farmers  had  thriftily  planted 
the  territory  with  corn,  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  other  crops.  Cows  were  browsing 
in  the  meadows,  and  geese  and  chickens 
and  pigs  were  fattening  themselves  for 
the  fall  market.  Several  large  patches 
of  woodland  dotted  the  landscape,  sev- 
eral hills  picturesquely  obstructed  the 
view  and  an  interurban  trolley  line  bi- 
sected the  whole  area.  A  detail  of  army 
engineers  and  constructors  tackled  this 
situation  about  June  ist — almost  iden- 
tically the  same  date,  let  me  repeat,  that 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  focus  its  ora- 
torical powers  upon  the  food  bill. 

In  six  weeks  these  prosaic  construc- 
tors had  produced  an  astounding  trans- 
formation. These  men  in  themselves 
represented  that  fine  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  unselfishness  which  American 
business  and  professional  leaders  have 
shown  in  the  present  crisis.    All  of  them 


wear  upon  their  khaki  collars  the  letter 
"  R. "  after  "  U.  S/'— signifying  that  they 
belong  to  that  "Reserve"  of  Ameriom 
who  have  been  suddenly  called  fron 
peaceful  pursuits  to  assist  their  country 
in  war.  Practically  all  were  men  who 
had  been  leaders  in  their  different  fields. 
Captain  C  G.  Edgar,  a  large  bunnesi 
man  and  banker  erf"  Chicago,  Albert  Kahn, 
an  architect  especially  experienced  ii 
building  large  manufacturing  structures, 
M  r.  Warring,  an  engineer  who  was  an  asso- 
ciate of  Goethals  at  Panama  and  the  en* 
gineer  in  charge  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal- 
such  is  the  type  oi  volunteers  enlisted  ia 
this  new  enterprise.  Having  no  "  consti- 
tuents" to  serve  and  no  henchmen  to 
placate  and  having  no  interest  in  the 
work  except  the  desire  to  perform  a  use- 
ful task  quickly  and  efficiently,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  these  men  have  given  us 
an  illustration  of  American  efficienc)' 
at  its  best.  In  six  weeks'  time  they 
transformed  this  farming  territory  into 
what  is  certainly  the  largest  flying  school 
in  the  world  and  probably  the  best. 

Thefarmers.  with  their  twenty  or  thirty 
houses  and  bams,  vanished  almost  over 
night.  Their  crops,  so  far  as  they  were 
ripe  for  garnering,  were  taken  in,  and,  is 
any  event,  were  removed.  Geese,  pigs, 
chickens,  cattle,  and  other  live  stock 
were  rapidly  dispersed  under  the  auction- 
eer's hammer.  Large  patches  of  wood 
were  cut  down,  the  stumps  burned  and 
uprooted  and  the  small  hills  were  leveled. 
The  bisecting  trolley  line  was  connected 
with  a  railroad  which  ran  some  distance 
away  and  was  thus  converted  into  a  m^ 
diumfor  transporting  supplies.  More  than 
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a  thousand  teams,  supported  by  road  roll- 
ers and  other  modern  mechanisms,  spent 
several  weeks  smoothing  out  the  twenty- 
five  hundred  acres — or  nearly  four  square 
miles — and  converting  the  whole  section 
into  a  beautiful  expanse  as  smooth  and 
level  as  a  billiard  table.  Not  far  from 
two  thousand  workmen,  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  concrete  workers,  plumbers, 
gas  fitters,  electricians,  and  what  not 
erected  nearly  two  miles  of  hangars  and 
all  the  other  buildings  needed  for  the 
complete  equipment  of  an  aviation  field. 
Before  the  six  weeks  had  passed,  all  these 
buildings  stood  there,  with  their  white 
sides  and  red  roofs  glistening  in  the  sun, 
several  hundred  men  had  been  installed 
in  the  barracks  and  greenhorn  aviators 
had  been  started  on  their  first  flights. 
Captain  Warring,  the  man  in  charge  of 
this  Construction,  had  spent  nearly 
3 1. 000,000  of  Government  money,  had 
imported  large  gangs  of  Negro  laborers 
from  the  South,  had  settled  strikes  that 
seemed  likely  to  imperil  the  work,  had 
broken  through  miles  of  red  tape  and  had 
incidentally  shown  how  America,  when 
really  put  to  the  test,  can  prepare  for  war. 
^'et  it  is  not  until  1  tell  in  detail  what 
this  camp  consists  of  that  one  really 
understands  the  proportions  of  the 
achievement. 

THE    CAMP   THAT   CREW    IN    SIX    WEEKS 

The  whole  place  has  an  atmosphere 
of  permanence  which  in  itself  suggests 
that  our  participation  in  this  war  is  not 
merely  a  delightful  summer  vacation. 
Clearly  the  men  who  planned  this  avia- 
tion field  had  in  mind  its  [Possible  use  for 
several  \ears.  The  construction  is  not 
flimsy,  the  sewerage  system  is  the  kind 
we  find  in  the  well  regulated  cit\  and  the 
electric  light  and  telephone  wires  have 
been  placed  underground  as  in  the  must 
up-to-date  community  fhe  oflicers' 
quarters  are  really  city  flats,  with  the 
conventional  dining  room,  sitting  room, 
bed  rtKtms,  kitchen,  and  bath;  places 
where  the  officers  can  install  their  fam- 
ilies in  the  utmost  comfort.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  square  containing  these  quar- 
ters are  the  officers'  club  and  a  farm- 
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house  which  has^  been  reconstructed  for 
the  Commandant.  Near  by  is  a  com- 
plete three-pavilioned  hospital,  with 
wards,  private  rooms,  operating  rooms, 
nurses'  quarters,  dining  rooms,  kitchens 
— the  whole,  with  its  white  panelled 
sides,  its  pmlished  floors,  its  wide,  closely 
screened  windows  all  suggesting  that 
perfect  cleanliness  and  sanitation  which 
have  so  kept  down  the  death  rate  in  this 
war.  Next  come  the  cadet  barracks, 
"cadet "  being  the  term  used  to  designate 
the  flying  student,  as  distinguished  from 
the  enlisted  man.  Shower  baths  and  the 
most  modern  sanitary  plumbing  are 
likewise  parts  of  his  daily  life.  But  the 
cadet's  existence  is  not  only  flying;  how- 
ever complete  his  education  may  be — 
and  this  branch  of  the  service  necessarily 
contains  more  highh'  educated  men  than 
an\'  other — he  finds,  on  entering  the 
aviation  corps,  that  his  school  days 
have  begun  again.  The  schoolhouse 
which  Captain  Warring  has  built  is  as 
complete  as  anything  in  the  land.  It  has 
lecture  r^oms,  large  and  small,  whose 
blackboards,  scientific  apparatus  and 
chairs  with  little  writing  shelves  recall 
memories  of  college  days.  Here  the 
students,  between  their  turns  in  the  air, 
will  .study  such  cognate  subjects  as  the 
theiir\  of  flight,  astronom\',  photography 
— special  dark  r(x>ms  have  been  installed 
for  this  purpose — air  currents,  wireless, 
machine  guns,  and  French — a  curious 
conglomeration  of  the  abstract  and  the 
utilitarian  which  in  itself  suggests  the 
completely  rounded  man  who  alone  has 
any  value  in  the  air  service.  The  same 
section  of  the  field  contains  an  adminis- 
tration building,  with  its  telephone  ex- 
change and  its  clicking  typewriters,  a 
quartermaster's  building,  a  building  for 
aero  supplies,  a  water  tower  and  the  in- 
evitable guardhouse. 

Here  are  nearly  two  acres  of  machine 
shops,  buildings  for  repairing  motors, 
blacksmiths'  shops,  and  garages.  A 
block  away  are  two  huge  squares  of  bar- 
racks for  enlisted  men — men  who  do  not 
fly,  except  in  particular  cases,  but  who 
are  selected  from  ex-machinists,  chauf- 
feurs, automobile  \^orkmen  and  others 
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who  have  the  possibility  of  developing 
into  mechanicians,  ready  to  cure  instan- 
taneously all  the  illnesses  of  motors. 
A  post  exchange  which  dispenses  the  soft 
drinks  now  enforcedly  popular  in  the 
service  and  the  chewing  gum  which  is 
becoming  a  universal  munition  of  war 
stands  close  at  hand.  Here  is  also  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  its  billiard  room,  checker 
and  domino  tables  and  library.  The 
same  day  the  present  writer  spent  at 
this  Dayton  field  a  travelling  commis- 
sioner of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  visited  this 
headquarters  and  departed  much  pleased 
with  the  preparations  made  to  safeguard 
the  enlisted  man's  happiness  and  morals. 
All  these  administration  buildings  stand 
upon  elevated  ground.     Below  them,  at 


building?  described  above  constitute  «ta 
is  known  as  an  aviatkm  field  "unit* 
The  Wilbur  Wright  field  differs  fnn 
other  stations  already  constructed,  oi 
planned,  only  in  that  it  ccmiprises  two 
units — is  twice  as  large,  that  is,  as  tfae 
rest.  All  the  fidds,  wherever  locattil 
are  precisely  the  same.  And  Captak 
Edgar's  department  is  now  hard  at  woA 
building  such  stations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Already  such  fields  are  ■ 
operation  at  Mt.  Qemens,  Mich.,  at 
Rantoul,  111.,  and  at  Belleville,  ID. 
fcJnder  the  old  appropriation  bill,  tfae 
Army  Air  Service  has  already  under  ooih 
struction  and  largely  finished  twenty- 
one  of  these  fields.  Each  one,  wliea 
completely   running,   can   turn  oat  at 
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Reading  from  left  to  riKht,  these  are  the  insignia  of 
rank  worn  by  Enlisted  Men,  Enlisted  Aviators,  uid 
Aviation  Mechanics  respectively 


the  edge  of  the  plain,  half  natural, 
half  the  product  of  plows  and  steam 
shovels  and  road  rollers,  stand  a  sentinel- 
like row  of  white  and  red  hangars. 
There  are  twenty-four  in  all,  and  each 
has  accommodations  for  six  planes. 
These  new  planes,  with  their  shining 
wings,  stamped  with  the  huge  encircled 
star  which  the  airplane  must  carry 
as  its  distinguishing  banner,  precisely  as  a 
ship  carries  a  flag,  suggest  all  the  effi- 
ciency and  £c1at  which  we  associate 
with  this,  the  most  romantic  and  brilliant 
of  all  the  military  services. 

The  satisfaction  one  gels  from  viewing 
these  103  buildings  is  accentuated  when 
we  realize  that  they  are  only  a  sample. 
The  Government  is  now  building  avia- 
tion fields  in  the  same  scientific  and  com- 
prehensive way  that  it  is  constructing 
large  artillery,  submarines,  and  de- 
stroyers. Standardization,  the  watch- 
word of  the  hour,  now  regulates  the  pro- 
duction  of   these   flying   schools.    The 


least  fifty  aviators  a  month.  Thdr 
combined  capacity  is,  therefore,  abool 
1,000  completely  instructed  aviators  a 
month  or  12,000  a  year.  In  all  piobabil* 
ity  we  shall  have  to  do  better  than  this. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that,  within  a  year, 
we  shall  have  a  hundred  flying  schools, 
which  can  graduate  5,000  aviators  a 
month,  or  60.000  a  year.  Fortunatdy 
there  are  abundant  locations  in  the  United 
States  for  such,  fields,  and  there  is  every 
determination  at  Washington  to  exert 
all  our  resources  to  assure  the  AUics 
command  of  the  air. 

THE    UNITS  GONE  TO    FRANCE 

But  we  shall  not  limit  our  activities 
to  the  United  States.  Already  a  con- 
plete  fiying  school  unit  has  been  tra»> 
ported  to  France  and  erected  there. 
This  shipment  contained  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  fields  in  this  country.  It  coa- 
tains  every  stick  of  lumber,  every  screw, 
all  plumbing  apparatus,  complete  tde- 
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le  and  electric  light  systems,  steam 
ing  plant,  blacksmith's  and  ma- 
s  shops — every  minute  detail  pre- 
/  as  it  stands  now  at  Dayton.  Our 
ernment,  following  the  policy  that 
ing  which  we  do  shall  in  any  way 
3ach  on  the  resources  of  France,  has 
sent  the  workmen  to  erect  this  sta- 
andthehammers.sawsandothertools 
which  they  are  to  work.  The  only 
g  which  we  have  not  supplied  is  the 
nd,  upon  which  the  buildings  stand, 
aviation  unit  is  merely  the  pioneer, 
here  are  many  others  to  follow.  The 
;'  final  training  takes  place  neces- 
y  in  France,  and  we  must  have  ex- 
ive  resources  there  to  supply  the 
;  stream  of  men  who  will  soon  issue 
I  our  American  flying  fields. 
Jt  before  the  student  begins  work  on 
stations  as  that,  at  Dayton,  he  has 
)  a  large  amount  of  preliminar>'  study 
/here.  These  aviation  fields  teach 
practical  act  of  flying;  for  the  theor- 
1  side  t^e  student  spends  eight  weeks 
le  of  the  ground  schools  maintained 
;veral  American  universities.  Thisser- 
itlustrates  once  more  the  indispens- 
work  which  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ire  doing  in  preparing  the  nation  for 
This  is  a  struggle  in  which  science 
5  a  larger  part  than  in  any  other  in 
•ry,  and  the  United  States  is  now 
ling,  in  particulari\'  practical  fash- 
upon  the  splendid  educational  plants 
h  the  nation  has  been  building  up  in 
last  hundred  years.  And  the  col- 
are  furnishing  not  only  the  pre- 
lary  instruction  of  our  flying  force, 
:o  a  large  extent  the  men  themselves. 
not  true,  as  is  apparently  widely  be- 
d,  that  the  Government  demands 
its  candidates  for  aviation  shall  have 
liege  education  or  "its  equivalent." 
he  beginning  this  training  was  re- 
ed as  essential.  In  the  beginning, 
probably  neariy  all  the  prospective 
had  passed  through  the  under- 
uate  course.  One  reason  why  the 
Department  has  ceased  inquiring 
Josely  on  this  point  is  that  one  of  the 
1  essentials  in  the  flying  squad  is 
me  youth,  and  that  even  younger 
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men  than  the  freshly  made  bachelors 
of  arts  are  desired.  Nineteen  is  an  age 
that  seems  particulariy  suitable  to  this 
service  and  not  many  boys  of  nineteen 
have  passed  their  college  course. 

The  successful  candidates  are  im- 
mediately entered  in  one  of  the  ground 
schools  where  they  spend  eight  weeks 
learning  all  that  the  text  books  can  teach 
them  about  aeronautics.  The  particular 
school  which  I  visited  was  that  located 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  at  Colum- 
bus. This  large  and  high-class  educa- 
tional institution  has  all  the  equipment, 
in  the  way  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
apparatus,  needed  in  teaching  flying,  as 
well  as  an  instructing  force  especially 
trained  in  science.  1  found  here  the 
professors  spending  a  sweltering  summer 
working  hard  upon  the  minds  of  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  khaki<lad  >'oung 
men.  Their  consolation,  in  addition  to 
rendering  their  countr>'  a  service,  was  in 
the  eagerness  and  responsiveness  of  their 
pupils.  It  is  a  college  in  which  the  ordin- 
ary vexations  of  class  room  work  are  un- 
known. The  "rah!  rah!"  boy  has  here 
Anally  settled  down  into  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  education.  For  once,  in  a  college 
class  room,  "cuts"  are  not  tolerated, 
and  the  professor  who  extends  the  lec- 
ture for  three  or  four  minutes  is  not 
brought  to  time  with  the  monitory  foot 
scraping.  The  students  sit  at  their 
table-chairs,  stitT  as  ramrods,  quietly 
recording  in  their  neatly  kept  note  books 
every  word  of  professorial  wisdom. 

The  point  is  that  "flunking"  has  ter- 
rors now  that  it  never  had  before.  Occa- 
sionally a  student  falls  down,  and  the 
penalty  is  sure  and  swift — he  is  dropped 
from  the  class,  and  his  career  as  an  avi- 
ator is  at  an  end.  The  student,  who,  in 
the  ordinary  college  days,  did  not  worry 
about  "letters  sent  home"  suspension  or 
the  failure  to  receive  his  degree,  has  a 
wholesome  dread  of  being  found  un- 
worthy of  serving  his  country.  Hence 
this  atmosphere  of  rapt  interest  in  such 
abstruse  questions  as  velocity,  the  lifting 
power  of  the  wind  and  the  mysterious 
and  contradictory  movements  of  the 
air. 
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The  average  college  boy-  would  groan  at 
ihc  prospeci  of  having  this  extensive 
curriculum  rammed  down  his  throat 
in  the  short  space  of  eight  weeks.  Only 
a  visit  to  one  of  these  schools  gives  a 
faint  idea  of  the  large  amount  of  in- 
formation which  will  be  found  useful 
in  piloting  an  airplane  six  thousand  feet 
up  in  the  sky.  The  professor  of  astron- 
omy can  give  the  prospective  airman  a 
thousand  useful  tips.  He  takes  the  can- 
didate so  far  afield  from  the  present  war 
as  the  North  Star,  the  Pleiades  and  the 
constellation  Orion.  Why  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  stars  and  the  constellations 
valuable  to  the  aviator?  When  one 
ihinks  of  it,  hardly  any  information 
could  serve  a  more  practical  purpose. 
One  of  these  young  men's  forlhcMning 
duties  in  France  will  be  night  flying,  es- 
pecially when  on  bomb  dropping  irxcur- 
stons  over  the  German  lines.  Then  his 
knowledge  of  the  stars  will  lead  him  safety 
back  from  Germany  to  his  own  lines. 
The  same  professor  gives  many  equally 
pertinent  lectures  on  the  behavior  of  the 
upper  air,  which,  at  times,  is  very  pe- 
culiar. He  places  at  either  end  of  a  long 
table  two  air  blowers,  one  elevated  some- 
what higher  than  the  other.  Then,  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  he  places  two 
American  flags,  one  likewise  flying  higher 
than  its  companion.  When  the  expcri- 
nrjental  winds  are  let  loose,  the  students 
perceive  how  two  flags,  placed  side  by 
side,  one  slightly  higher  than  the  other, 
can  blow  in  opposite  directions.  What 
shall  the  aviator  do  when  he  suddenly 
drops  from  one  of  these  air  currents  into 
the  other?  Practical  airmen  will  tell 
you  this  kind  of  a  contretemps  happens 
quite  fnjqucntly.  In  this  same  room  the 
students  also  learn  the  theory  of  flight, 
illustrated  by  a  unique  apparatus  bear- 
ing certain  resemblances  1o  a  miniature 
plane,  and  also  receive  essential  instruc- 
tion in  photography,  the  compass  and 
meteorology. 

STUDYING   THE    MACHINE    GUN 

In  another  room  a  professor  is  lecturing 
on  the  construction  of  the  airplane.  He 
has  a  complete  skeleton  of  its  wooden 


parts,  which  he  names  and  describes  tri  -^ 
tail,  the  students  meanwhile  en;  ■ 
all  hh  information  in  their  note  h-- 
Another  group  in  the  machine  shi-y  i 
working  over  that  most  imponant  ud 
most  baffling  part  of  the  airplane,  tk 
motor.  Though  every  air  squadron  ho 
its  mechanicians,  who  ordinarily  keep  tit 
machines  in  condition,  it  is  quite  nccew- 
sar>'  that  the  airmen  understand  then 
also,  in  case  of  emergencies,  lite  yoysf 
men,  therefore,  spend  days  taking  mo 
tors  apart  and  putting  them  together. 
They  are  similarly  undergoing  a  coniplrlr 
education  in  the  machine  gun.  Bcsids 
shooting  this,  in  a  range  provided  for  tb 
purpose,  ihcy  also  take  it  to  pieces  lad 
put  it  together.  They  are  taught  \o 
meet  all  possible  contingencies.  All 
sorts  of  accidents,  jamming  and  other. 
hapfien  with  machine  gun:^;  what  i>  tfar 
airman  to  do,  when  he  is  perhaps  lo.ooo 
feet  in  the  air,  dependent  entirrly  upoa 
his  own  resources?  The  instructor  al> 
tempts  to  foresee  all  these  crises.  Hi 
hands  the  Lewis  gun  to  the  studcni 
attempts  to  fire;  it  docs  not  gp  r.>* 
is  the  student's  problem  to  find  ihe  caiar 
in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  timeud 
to  remedy  it.  1  he  lightning  rapt<&ti 
with  which  these  young  men.  after  a  littk 
training,  strip  the  gun,  locate  and  a 
the  difficulty,  argues  well  for  speedy 
tton  in  the  air. 

LEARNING   TO   "sPOT"    BUttSTIKC    SHtt 

Every  student  learns  wireless:  nn  tat 
can  gain  his  commission  without  passi^, 
a  rigid  examination  in  this  indtspci 
art.     Probably  the  mast  interesting' 
is  that  performed  in  the  miniature 
This  gives  the  student  that  prclir 
instruction  in  artillery  spotting  whicbl 
perhaps  the  most  useful  service 
by  the  airplane.    On  a  hu^e  table  in 
of  the  science  halls  is  an  immense 
map  of  a  section  of  Belgium.     It 
the  city  of  Ypres  and  all  the  sui 
country,  including  every  famihduse.  1 
country  road,  open  field,  river  and 
In  a  gallery,  about  ten  feet  above  tlni' 
map,  sit  several  of  our  future  avbiors 
They  are  supposed  to  be  in  airpbao. 
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On  the  left  are  the  insignia 
the  right  those  of  the  J 


»usand  feet  in  the  air.    The  scale 

map  is  so  graduated  that,  as  they 
iown  upon  it.  the  terrain  appears 
;ly  as  it  would  look  were  these  men 
ly  flying  in  the  air  at  that  height. 

business  is  to  locate  exploding 
ind  wireless  back  to  their  own  bat- 
the  accuracies  or  inaccuracies  of 
m.  And  shells  are  actually  ex- 
g  all  the  time  on  this  miniature 

of  Belgian  territory  below  them; 
al  shells,  perhaps,  but  representa- 
that  convey  a  complete  illusion. 

the  map,  which  is  of  paper  and 
ire  transparent   to   light,  are    lo- 

hundreds  of   little  electric   light 

The  professor,  by  touching  the 

)riate  button,  can  light  his  selected 

the     little     <^:.^nzc 

appeanng        '-^^nf^' 
map  giving 
iplete    rep- 
ition  of  an 
ing  shell.     The  apprentice  airman 

gallery  selects  the  German  bat- 
rhich  his  own  men  are  attempt- 
destroy.  The  professor  touches 
imitation  shells  in  close  proximity 
>  battery — these  are  supposed  to 
;nt  American  attempts  to  reach  the 

As  soon  as  each  shell  explodes,  a 
g  is  heard  up  in  the  little  gallery; 
jdent  is  wirelessing  to  his  friends, 

them  how  far  they  have  come 
hitting  the  object.  The  wireless 
56  may  take  such  cryptic  form  as 

the  American  battery  that  it  is 
>'clock  and  three  hundred  yards." 
nay  puzzle  most  people,  but  it 
i  precisely  the  spot  where  the  shell 
iUen.  For  purposes  of  signalling 
rman  battery  is  taken  as  the  centre 
lock,  with  twelve  o'clock  pointed 
B  due  north.  When  the  airman 
■  "  ten  o'clock  "  this  means  that  the 
las  exploded  on  an  imaginary  line 
would  represent  the  clock  pointer 
i  direction.     The  "three  hundred 


yards"  gives  the  distance  between  the 
exploding  shell  and  the  German  battery. 
The  business  of  the  student  is  to  locate 
these  exploding  shells  almost  instantane- 
ously. Unless  he  gains  great  proficiency 
in  a  short  time,  he  has  no  future  in  the 
American  air  service.  In  no  department 
of  the  service  can  mistakes  become  so 
costly  and  cause  the  loss  of  so  many  lives. 
The  fate  of  battles  may  easily  depend 
upon  the  reliability  of  the  information 
wirelessed  back  by  these  aerial  scouts. 
Clearly  this  is  no  business  for  a  boy  who 
does  not  have  sharp  eyes,  a  perceiving 
brain,  a  quick  wit  and  absolutely  bound- 
less courage.  The  young  men  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  perched  in  their 
little  cages  above  this  map  of  Belgium, 
can    exercise    all 


of  .Military  Aviator  and  on 
unior  Military  Aviator 


their  gifts  of  ob- 
servation and  all 
the  quick  mental 
reactions  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  their  duty,  but  they  cannot, 
after  all,  reproduce  all  the  atmosphere 
of  the  aerial  battlefield.  In  the  calm  of 
this  university  hall  he  works  in  peace, 
while,  when  in  action,  he  will  be  threat- 
ened with  attack  by  German  airmen, 
constantly  seeking  to  interrupt  his  little 
game.  The  school  experience  can  train 
the  future  airman's  skill,  but  it  cannot 
train  his  nerves.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  students  are  learning  this  art. 
however,  and  the  eagerness  which  they 
manifest  in  the  entrancing  game,  promises 
well  for  their  actual  work  in  the  field. 

Eight  weeks  they  spend  in  the  ground 
school.  Those  who  survive  this  experi- 
ence are  passed  on  to  the  flying  field, 
such  as  that  at  Dayton.  Here  they 
continue  their  school  work  and  also  learn 
the  real  work  of  flying  a  plane  and  after 
eight  weeks  here  they  are  transported 
silently  to  an  American  port  and  shipped 
to  France.  Here  an  American  aviation 
school  receives  them,  and  thence  they 
advance,  by  slow  stages,  to  the  front. 
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FOURTH  t/IRTlCLE 

Where  the  Money  for  the  Relief  of  Belgium  Came  From  and  How  it 
Obtained — The  British  and  French  Government  Subvmtions — The  Char- 
ity of  America  and  Great  Britain^Shipping  the  Food  Over  the 
Mine-Strewn  and  Submarine-Ridden  Seas — Transshi|mient  at 
Rotterdam — Through  the  Canals  into  Belgium  and  Nortb 
France — ^The  Official  Story  of  the  Commi^ion  for 
Relief  in  Belgium 

BY 

VERNON  KELLOGG 

(Of  the  Commiuioii) 


BEFORE  the  food  could  be  im- 
ported into  Belgium  and  pro- 
tected and  distributed,  it  had 
to  be  found,  bought,  and 
transported  from  points  all 
over  the  world;  and  before  it  could  be 
bought  and  transported,  money  had  to  be 
found  to  buy  and  ship  it.  Our  attempt  in 
this  paper  is  to  give  a  glimpse — it  can 
hardly  be  more  than  that — of  the  extent 
of  this  task  and  how  the  Commission  ac- 
complished it;  a  task  which  has  so  far  in- 
volved the  purchase  of  and  payment  for 
more  than  300  million  dollars'  worth  of 
food,  and  the  transportation  and  handling 
of  the  more  than  two  and  a  half  million 
tons  of  foodstuffs  that  were  bought  with 
this  great  sum. 

The  public  appeals  made  in  October, 
1914,  by  Mr.  Hoover,  on  behalf  the 
newly  organized  American  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  and  by  Minister 
Whitlock  through  the  President,  resulted 
in  the  swift  organization  of  relief  com- 
mittees all  over  America.  But  food  had 
to  be  bought  immediately,  and  so  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Hoover  begged  the 
British  Government  for  a  subvention  that 
would  enable  the  Commission  to  begin 
work  at  once  on  a  sound  fmancial  basis. 
The  sum  of  100,000  pounds  sterling  [ap- 
proximately $500,000]  was  granted,  and, 
with  this  actual  money  in  hand  and  ex- 
cellent prospects  for  a  large  inflow  from 


the  charity  oi  the  world,  the 
was  able  to  begin  making  purcha.:^^ 
contracts  on  the  large  sule  necessary  IB 
meet  the  Belgian  cry. 

Thus,  from  the  very  beginning. 
Commission  has  rdied  on  gDvenuTKil 
subventions  as  wdl  as  world  chanty 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  its  two* 
phased  work,  viz.,  work  of  re-provtsioaiaf 
{raoitaiUenunt),  and  work  of  pure  benew 
lence  (secours).  And  these  two  sources^ 
income  have  had,  all  along,  a  fitting  goh 
eral  relation  to  the  two  kinds  of  imih 
undertaken  by  the  Commtssion,  tke 
amounts  derived  from  these  Two  souices 
bearing  a  rough  comparative  relation  » 
the  amounts  involved  tn  the  two  kinds  rf 
work. 

Uptojunei,  1917,  the  Commissjon  had 
had  from  the  British  Government.  ■ 
round  numbers,  $89,;oo.ooo,  and  fnm 
the  French  Government  $66,ooo.aoa 
both  these  sums  being  in  the  form  of  lonl 
to  the  Belgian  Government,  for  rdirf 
work  in  Belgium.  In  addition,  ik 
Commission  had  had,  Trom  FnoK 
$108,000,000  for  relief  expenditure  in  C*- 
man-occupied  North  France.  As  charity 
from  private  sources,  the  Commissiat 
had  had,  up  to  the  same  date,  cash,  food, 
and  clothing  totheamount  of  f  28,  sMi,oan, 
of  which  $17,000,000  came  from  cooif 
mittees  and  persons  in  the  British  Ehh 
pire,  and  $11, $00,000  from  the  Udlcd 
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ONE   OF   THE    STATE    RELIEH   SHIPS 
>ieo(  the  plans  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  to  stimulate  charitable  Lontribuiions  in 
ica  to  Belgian  relief  in  the  first  year  of  the  Mar  was  ihu  sending  of  shiploads  of  supplies  from  various 
i,  each  ship  known  by  the  name  of  the  state  which  sent  it 


».  In  addition  the  Oimmission  had 
s  credit,  on  June  i.  1917,  an  addi- 
il  55.000,000.  temporarily  accumu- 
I  in  the  course  of  its  commercial 
ations,  which  mav  be  referred  to  as 
.fit."  All  this 'so-called  "profit" 
mulation,  however,  is  from  time  to 
transferred  to  the  Commission's 
tly  benevolent  account.  Altogether, 
rfore,  the  Commission  had  had 
lable  for  its  work,  up  to  June  ist  of 
year.  $297,000,000  in  cash  and  goods. 
lis  takes  into  no  account  the  large 
i  given  within  Belgium  by  cities, 
Tiunes.  and  stricth'  Belgian  organi- 
»ns.  sums  whose  total  is  not  known 
5  but  cannot  fall  short,  up  to  date. 
}oo,ooo,ooo  francs  [approximately 
,000,000].  Nor  does  this  latter 
e  include  still  another  and  quite 
lessable  amount,  given  directly  as 
ite  charity  from  Belgian  to  Belgian. 
y  small  and  even  several  fairly  large 
Tial  charities  have  had  no  sub- 
ions  either  from  the  OmimissJon  and 
it£  National  or  the  communes. 
is,  however,  the  money,  food,  and 
ling  received  from  American  private 


charit\ ,  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
have  been  acquired,  that  claim  here  our 
special  interest.  The  great  sum  received 
by  private  gifts  from  British  sources  has 
been  chiefly  raised  by  the  admirably 
organized  and  energetically  directed  cam- 
paign of  the  British  National  Committee 
for  Belgian  Relief,  an  organization  already 
referred  to  in  an  earlier  article  in  this 
series  (World's  Work,  July,  p.  281). 
This  Committee  has  always  worked  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Commission, 
but  has  managed  its  owti  affairs  as  to 
niethmls  and  details,  turning  over  to  the 
G>mniissinn.  in  Kimdon.  the  money,  food, 
and  clothing  collected  by  it. 

The  "record"  i>f  all  giving  to  Belgian 
relief  is  held  by  New  Zealand,  which  from 
its  population  of  i .  1  so. 720  has  sent  to  the 
Nati<)nal  0)mmittee  52,655.758,  or  a  per 
capita  average  of  52.29.  Australia  has 
given  Si  .34  per  capita,  (Canada  22  cents, 
the  United  Kingdom  9  cents,  while  the 
contribution  of  the  United  States  aver- 
ages slighth'  more  than  10  cents. 

In  America  the  Oimmission  has  di- 
rectly managed  the  campaign  for  charity, 
with  its  New  York  office  asorganizing  and 


THE  COMMISSION  5   GRAIN    ELEVATORS  AT  ROTTERDAM 

"Kii:e  [rum  R^ingoon,  i:iurn  (mm  Argentina,  beam  from  Manchuria,  wheat  Jiul  m.  jitac 

Aincfi«;u     ,     .     .    lugar.  londvnteii  milk,  cotlee  and  cocoj,  mIi,  »ila<J  oil,  yeast,  Jfjrc  ipu; 

qiiArtilics,  had  lo  be  brought  j^rou  uide  oceans  through  the  dangerous  mine-»lrew-n  Chdimt-.   jnj 
salcly  jnd  rejtulaHy  in  Kullcrdam — 


receiving  headquarters.  The  work  has 
been  carried  on  partly  by  definitely  or- 
ganized ccmmittees  in  thirty-seven  states, 
and  by  scattering  local  committees  in 
other  states.  Many  of  these  state  com- 
mittees have  organized  local  commit- 
tees in  almost  every  ctiunty  and  large 
city  in  the  states  represented  by  them. 
Ohio,  for  example,  has  had  some  form  of 
local  organization  in  eighty  out  of  the 
eight  y-eight  counties  in  the  state,  and 
California  has  had  nearly  ninety  local 
county  and  city  committees  reporting 
to  the  state  committee. 

As  examples  of  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  slate  committees,  the  fullowing 
may  be  cited: 

The  New  England  Belgian  Relief  Fund 
was  organized  on  October  19,  1914 — that 
is.  immediately  on  the  publication  of  .Mr. 
Moover's  first  appeal.  It  soon  became 
largely  restricted  to  work  in  Massachu- 
setts,  and  may   be  held  to   be  fairly 


synonymous  with  a  .Massachusetts 
organization.  From  it  the  Commi 
up  to  May  I.  1917,  had  received  6,785.1 
pounds  of  food,  valued  at  S^i^.t.! 
4;^, 200  pounds  of  clothing,  valued 
$270,754;  and  S120.767  in  cash,  tc 
5605.663.  Two  "Massachusetts  Rdirf 
Ships,"  i.e.,  ships  loadeU  with  suppfib 
from  Massachusetts,  or  purchavcd  wilii 
Massachusetts  money,  were  dcspalcM 
in  January  and  March.  1915.  Thcynw^ 
the  Harpalyct  (sunk  by  torpedo  or  ~ 
on  a  later  relief  voyage),  and  the  Ly 

Illinois  has  also  had  a  Mate  or 
licm   continuously  active  since  Octt 
HJI4.     Its  contributions  to  May  ist 
food,    37.799    pounds,    value    $1 3S,${ 
clothing  90.109  pounds,  value  $)tf,)i 
cash,  $3;, 230;  total  $192,100. 

Connecticut  organised  on  November 
1914,  and  continued  active  to  May 
[917,  during  which  time  it  contribtfic 
food,  clothing,  and  cash  to  a  value 
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LOAIIINC    ONE   OF   THE   CANAL    BOATS 
»|»emJily  transihippwl   'rom  i>CNn  vctwIs  tnlo  canat  boats  and  UTgnl  no  inm  Belgium  atul 
inkv  irul  from  theM  luken  ajiain  bv  railnnd  can  and  hvrtc^rawn  cim  to  (he  aimmvfcul  wair- 
ami  wHip  kitchms  one  hundmJ  ihouund  torn  a  month  at  [uodUoll*  Irom  Ih*  world  ovn 

tl  khiploddt  10  Rotterdam" 


Is.  On  January  1.  1916,  the  5.  S. 
'Pomt.  under  ihtfijfTicial  desJKTiaiton 
jonnccticui  F<x»d  Ship."  sailed  for 
nl^ni  wiTh  a  cargo  of  food  and  cloth- 
pstly  from  the  Nutmeg  State. 
'Kansas  Belgian  Rehef  Fund  was 
nzed  as  a  state  commiitve  on  No- 
cr  14,  1914.     It  also  arranged  for 

flin^  of  a  Kansas  state  ship  (the 
),  which  sailed  in  December.  1914. 
cargo  made  up  of  flour  con- 
l^  by  the  Kansas  millers  There 
fc6  cars  uf  this  Kansas  gift  llour. 
phcr  the  Kansas  organization  has 
United  7,72). 31 )  pounds  of  food, 
tll46.o8;;  110.67)  pounds  of  cluth- 
ronh  $8,469:  and  cash  $3,428:  total 
98).  one  of  the  best  state  rcairds. 
iryland's  slate  organization  has  pro- 
i,79f>,H4i  pounds  of  foodstuffs, 
^9<7oi;  57.617  pounds  of  clothing. 
■11,798;  and  cash  $80,240;  total 


Ohio's  state  organization,  established 
January  4.  191 ;.  included  local  com- 
mittees in  almost  every  county  in  the 
state.  Its  total  contribution  tn  May  i, 
1917.  has  been:  food,  i,tJi).ooo  pounds, 
value  $78,99);  clothing.  22.0$!  pounds. 
value  $17,242:  and  cash.  $^1,967:  total 
$148,302. 

Oregon's  state  committee  waj  organ- 
ized in  November.  1914.  It  helped  make 
up  the  cargo  of  the  relief  ship  Cranlty. 
which  sailed  from  t  he  west  coast  in 
January.  191  >.  carrying.  als<i.  (ixkI  and 
clothing  from  California.  (Jregon'.s  com- 
mittee has  contributed  1.37). 292  pounds 
of  food,  worth  SjO.Ss";  49,211  pounds  of 
clothing,  worth  $10,759;  bcMdc^  1^,059 
In  cash;  total  tin^.irj^. 

Michigan  establislwd  a  state  committee 
in  February.  191;.  It  furnished  most  of 
the  cargo  of  a  relief  ship  that  sailed  in 
July.  Its  total  contnbuiiun  of  fiNjd' 
stuffs  has  been   1.047,9^  pounds,  of  a 
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IK^\s|flRTISG   THE    RELIEF    SUPPLIES    ISLAND 
"At  to»n  as  on«  cinni  Kul  i^  (itlr^l.  .innihcT  tjkn  ils  fl^cc      Nor  ilo  ihcv  nuikc  delay  jtt  Mar 
wiih  iheir  li^t^-klvinK  cirKuc^    Along  the  loiiuou»  «:ilerWHys  oi  Hoihmi  and  un  Ihr  MTiir>'-(iuf 
<*iih  ii»  Uul  elect rifwd  wire,  the  canal  boait  arc  pulled  tn  kmg  iiringt  by  tirong  tugs,  or  df' 
own  K^tolene  enf;inei" 


value  of  £30.047;  and  of  clothing.  82.^33 
pounds,  value.  $93,344;  and  of  cash. 
$8.4;o:  toial.  ^1)6.741. 

Finally,  to  cite  but  one  more  example. 
California,  the  state  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
adoption,  and  from  which  ha:i  come  an 
unusual  number  of  active  Oimmission 
workers  in  Belgium.  efTccIed  a  slate  organ- 
ization in  December,  1014.  This  organi- 
zation has  contributed  8,932,932  pounds 
of  foodsluffs,  valued  at  Sa&j.jiy;  and 
;4.6i4  pounds  of  clothing,  valued  at 
S! 1 9,44 1 .  In  addition  it  has  sent  >n 
SiM<55)  in  cash;  making  a  total  con* 
iribution,  up  to  May  1,  1917.  of  the  value 
of  S44).3ii.  It  loaded  and  sent  the  re- 
lief ship  Camitic  in  December,  1916.  and 
furnished  most  o(  thccarpoof  another  re- 
lief ship,  the  CranUy.  .Much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  California's  work  is  due  to  the 
constant  stimulus  received  from  the 
activities  of  the  little  town  of  Palo  Alto, 
the  "college  town"  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, from  which  Mr.  I  loover  graduated  in 
189$.    This  village  of  s.ooo  inhabitants 


and  university  of  a.cxn  studcni 
included  in  the  village  populalioE 
cunlribuled  a  total  of  nearly  $1 
the  relief  of  Belgium.  It  vms\ 
Alto  that  the  first  picturesque 
"Belgian  Market"  wai  held,  the 
of  which  led  to  a  second  one  There : 
one  in  San  Francisco,  and  several 
where  in  the  country. 

The  examples  of  state  work  dli 
but  samples.    Other  state  committ< 
nnblv,  and   splendid  contributions, 
loaded  relief  ships  came  from  sitll 
states  in  which  no  attempt  was  mac 
effect   organized   state  committc 
fact,  state  organization  was  only 
many  means  adopted  for  earning > 
nation-wide  propaganda  for  Belf^ian 
Numerous  special  funds  were  raw 
various  organi7ati4ms  and   privatelj 
stitutcd  movements.     An  early  exa 
of  these  was  the  "Millers'  Belgian  lit 
movement,  organized  and  directed 
editor  of  the  Sorlhitttem   MiUer. 
William  C  Edgar,  which  resulted  if 
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cuntribution  of  a  shipluaJ  uf  Hour,  valued 
at  S^ifih.ioi.  which  was  carried  from 
Philadelphia  lu  KutterJam  in  February. 
'9'  5.  by  the  5.  S.  Souib  Point.  The  or- 
ganizer of  this  splendid  contributkin 
accompanied  his  Hour  cargo  all  the  way  to 
it^  destination  in  Belgium.  Ihcre  he 
actually  saw  its  final  dl^trlbulio^  to  the 
CommiSMon's  provincial  storehouses.  The 
gocKi  Samaritan  ship  was  sunk  by  a  Ger- 
man submarme  on  her  return  trip. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundatitm  con- 
tributed a  million  dollars,  which  was 
sufficient  to  load,  wholly  or  partly,  five 
relief  'ihip^,  part  of  the  carKoes  cominp 
from  contributi()ns  from  the  Belsian 
Helief  Kund,  which  also  contributed  sup- 
plies for  another  relief  ship,  to  the  value 
of  half  a  million  dollars  (the  Belgian  Re- 
lief Fund  is  composed  of  money  given  di- 
rectly to  representatives  of  the  ex- 
patriated Belgian  Government  at  Le 
Havre,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  relief  work 
in  free  Belgium.     A  considerable  pnrt  of 


it  is  being  retained  for  restoration  work 
after  the  war  ceases). 

The  American  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  made  a  wide 
appeal,  culminating  in  a  Belgian  Flag  Day 
on  April  fi.  igi6.  the  forty-tirst  anniver- 
sary of  King  Albert's  birthday  This 
appeal  provided  n>ore  than  $i$o,ooo  and 
was  personally  ackmjwicdged  by  Queen 
blizabeih  in  a  cable  of  thanks  to  the 
Societv- 

In  June.  1916.  a  great  Allied  Bazaar  was 
held  in  New  York  under  the  auspice;^  <tf 
three  relief  organizations,  of  which  the 
Commission  was  one.  The  Onimission's 
share  of  the  net  receipt*  was  Siii.ooo. 
A,  bazaar  was  held  at  Boston  in  December, 
i9tb.  from  which  Sio.txxj  came  to  the 
Commission,  and  one  in  Chicago  which 
yielded  511,671;  for  Belgian  relief. 

In  December.  igi6.  the  mining  en- 
gineers of  the  coumr>',  as  a  special  testi- 
monial to  the  mining  engineer  at  the  head 
of  the  Commission,  organized  the  "  Bel- 
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ONfe  OH  IHt  CENTRAL  CLOTHING  SUPPLY  STATIONS  IN  UKV&StL> 
"In  ihr  pockrli  nf  mjny  nf  ibr  KanncniiMni  over  have  btm  found  m^suKnol  ivm|uihy  and  chftt. 
Other  mnuif^  udmunKh  Ihc  finders  to  kc  in  these  gifli  Ihc  bind  of  God.  jnd  lo  '^i  nehl  wilh  Htm.' 
In  the  pKkei  q4  a  Ijiwv  wjiskoaI  wjs  .i  quarter,  wrsfvpcd  in  a  Mt  o(  pnpvr,  nn  which  wat  wnitcii:  *Ha<>ei 
drink  wtib  me.  Good  luck  '  .  .  .  We  now  have  lounpiUkall  thct:)oibtngln  KoilrrdamandBDtlinMgh 
it  (anKully  to  remove  all  nola  aitd  book*" 


A    DISTRinUTION    CENTRE    AT   ST.   CILLES,   NEAR    BRUSSELS 

.     .     the  intmninabic  tttug^linK  againtt  form  .iml  'tyMrffl.'  .lUJ^iitftt  nt*wir<'i*-~  ' 
\ay.     .     .     .     Hou  often  have  my  1ong<\f  to  iay    Mrrr,  lake  thrw  ri-n  milliiin  people  .■■■ 
tiarvc  Ibnii  as  vnu  viill      Wr  quit      Ur  cjn'i  |pi  on  fighiing  >-aur  fUuliciA  miiH'^  ainl  stu,  _ 
yuur  brutal  suldicn  Jtul  more  bniljil  bur»ucrals.     .    .     .     Bui  we  wulun't  uy  tt      .     .     . 
cenjin  tu  have  been  starving  rather  than  feeding" 


-udfr 
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gian  Kiddies,  Lid.,"  a  carporalion  for  the 
raising  of  money  to  feed  lo.ooo  Belgian 
children  for  one  >ear.  Up  lo  May  i, 
1917,  they  had  collected  SSj.ooo  fur  this 
beautiful  special  charily.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Oub.  another  great  Nxly  of 
engineers,  in  a  similar  campaign  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  raised  ?245.()Wi.  A 
large  part  of  this  money  had  been  assem- 
bl«i  by  the  club  to  build  itself  a  new  club 
house  in  New  York.  The  members  de- 
cided that  feeding  Belgian  children 
would  make  them  happier  than  housing 
theniMrlvc:>  in  luxury  while  Belgian  chil- 
dren were  starving. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
also  enlisted  itself  in  the  Commission  ^ 
1917  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  children 
of  Iklgium,  and  collected  £(19.(125  for  thi& 
purpose  up  to  May  ist.  The  Cardinal 
Gibbons  Fund  for  the  ^amc  purp<jse  had 
collected,  up  lo  .May  1,  ^yy.ixxj  from  the 


Catholic  children  of  America  and  thrtr 
parents.  This  Fund  was  established  a 
the  direct  answi-r  10  a  personal  put 
appeal  from  the  Pope,  headed  by  a 
sonal  contribution  from  His  liolii 
The  Dollar  Christmas  Fund,  organized 
.Mr.  Henry  Clews,  has  collected  duni 
the  month  of  December  of  each  year. 
ticularl)  at  Christ  mast  ide.  maney 
now  amounts  to  S95,?oo. 

Finally,  special  mention  must  be 
of  the  brilliant   success  of   the    Ltta4 
Digfit  Fund  for  the  children  frf 
which,  under  the  active  directttm 
R.  J.  Cuddihy,  has  collected  from  all 
the  country,   in   sums   fnjm    pennies 
thousands  of  dollars,  more  than  half 
million  dollars,  now  being  expended  fc 
the  maintenance  of  the  u-eak  and  dcst 
tute    children    of    the    "little    Land 
M  irri  iws .  *  * 

Besides  all  tltese  and  other 
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SOUP    hOR    ■■  Lth    tNFANTS   U^BILfiS."    WEAKfcNfcD   CHILI>«(N 
"  If  I  CoulJ  only  m»\if  real  m  Ihr  fM»l*  ol  voJunttrt  KclRian  re lirf  .      .     «hr  ttnnJ<  ind  ihi*  ireirurM 

of  gnlituilr  m(  Ihi^  IUlgun|m4:n  jntl  women  «nd  chiUirrn.  I  should  be  inrff.iK))'  glad      I  havr  tKcAOUseJ 
■nar«  Rvifi  anJ,  lun  in   lU-lgiuni  (irxn  the  gniituiJ*-  ol  the  Brl)t>-im  lh;in  Imm  their  wtTcnn^     And  ihii 

Rratilude  »  meam  a  much  fur  thuw  milliuns  over  here  who  Mxjrkctl  and  hripeU  u  (or  the  lew  score  who 
>d  the  pri^ilrge  t<i  work  and  help  over  there" 


coliecitons  of  funds,  the  Commrssion  has 
received  many  single  private  gifts  f>r  large 
size,  notahly  one  of  S210.000,  another  of 
52cx).ou().  several  uf  Sioo.ooo.  and  many 
of  more  than  Sio.cicm),  Bui  the  great 
majuniy  of  the  gifts  made  tti  the  0>m- 
mission  thruugh  state  cominittees  or 
Ihrough  special  fund  organizations,  or 
directly  lu  the  New  ViirkufTice.  have  been 
in  small  sums  coming  from  millions  of  in- 
dividuals. And  it  is  a  beautiful  thing 
that  it  has  been  so.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing indeed  lo  know  just  how  many  of  the 
I  lo.ouo.uuu  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Slater  have  contributed  personally  lo 
Belgian  relief.  We  can  never  knuw  this 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  but  we  do 
Un»w  enough  to  say  that  the  givers  num- 
ber several  millions. 

Thousands  of  incidents,  pathetic,  in- 
spiriting, noble,  connected  with  the  giving 
k  clamor   fur   the   telling.    A    number  of 


htile  girls  in  a  chariry  home  in  Coopers- 
town.  N.  Y.,  have  been  sending  Si  each 
month.  These  little  girls  are  rewardetl 
by  a  few  pennies  for  any  particular  ex- 
cellence in  their  tasks,  making  beds, 
sweeping,  etc..  and  for  months  they  have 
given  enough  pennies  earned  in  this  way 
to  send  this  dollar  for  the  children  of 
Belgium.  A  little  country  school  near 
Montara  lighthouse,  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
gave  its  playtime  to  knitting  wrxil  caps 
and  mittens  and  mulllcrs.  and  then  the 
schfKil  children  brought  pennies  from  their 
lillle  metal  hanks,  and  jars  t»f  preserved 
fruit,  and  home-made  jam.  and  the  girl 
school  teacher  put  them  all.  pennies,  jam. 
and  mittens,  into  her  one-horse  buggy  and 
drove  forty  miles  thruugh  a  storm  to 
bring  these  nuire  than  myal  gifts  lo  the 
California  Committee's  office  in  San 
Francisa>  A  druggist  in  a  small  town  in 
Indiana  sent  one  dollar  a  week  fur  more 
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ihan  two  years;  a  country  grocer  sent. 
each  week,  a  fixed  percentage  of  his 
profits;  a  man  without  money,  but  with  a 
gold  watch  left  as  a  family  heirl(»m.  ^eni 
it  in  to  be  sold  for  the  feeding  of  a  Belgian 
family. 

Over  in  Rotterdam  and  in  Belgium,  too, 
we  had  our  glimpses  of  the  incidents  of 


Inthepocketsof  manyof  the  ^Jfm.-n 
sent  over  have  been  found  niL- 
sympathy   and  cheer     (Ither    i 
admonish  the  finders  to  sec  in  Ih 
the  hand  of  God.  and  to  '■gel  ni 
liim."    In  the  pocket  of  a  fancy  wai? 
was  a  quarter,  wrapfwd  m  a  bit  tA  paf 
on  which  was  written:    "Have  a  dm 


ONE  OF   THE    DREAD    LINES 
Lined  up  before  j  food  kiuhcn  whikh  wji  Koiucd  in  ;i  former  Jsikc  KaU  uf  Hruucli.     The  CcMt: 
tfOn.  on  JufK  I.  1917.  hdid  had  avjilable  for  tt»  work,  from  MHirces  ouuule  of  Uelgium.  appRouu: 
$399^000.000  in  cash  and  goods 


giving.  There  are  three  fascinating  old* 
fashiuned  wudJing  dn^ses  draped  un 
forms  that  stand  just  inside  the  entrance 
of  the  great  Antwerp  clothing  ouvroir. 
These  dresses  were  rescued  'by  Mme. 
Osterrieth  from  the  cases  of  used  clothing 
that  came  from  America.  She  has  not 
let  them  go  10  the  benches  to  be  torn 
apart  and  made  over,  but  has  kept  them 
intact  to  speak  their  message  of  sNinpa- 
thy  to  every  one  who  sees  them,  and 
especially  to  the  eight  hundred  saved 
women  and  girls  who  find  employment  in 
the  ouvroir  in  working  over  the  masses  o( 
gift  clothing,  new  and  uld,  that  go  to  the 
share  uf  Antwerp. 
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with  me.     Good  luck!"     In  manv  of 
parcels  arc  Kngliih  Bible^.  the  ti- 
who  sent  them  not  realizing  that    > 
gians  can  read  Hnglish.     In  fact,  ihe  en- 
closing of  mt-ssages  and  bctoki.  has  causal 
us  much  trouble.for  the  Germans  allowm 
scrap  uf  paper, printed  or  written,  lu  i-- - 
Belgium  unccnsored.     Vt'c  now  hi\\.  i 
unpack  all  the  clothing  in  Rutierdam  ami 
go  through  it  carefully  to  remove  aJl  noKo 
and  bfKtks. 

But    I    must    not    run    on.     VolutTW^ 
would  not  contain  all  The  incidents.  K"  < 
page  (jf  the  incidents  speaks    vol). 
Tears  and  smiles  and  heart   thrills  jr^ 
thanksgiving  for  the  revelation  %A  iht 
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humsn  love  of  humanity  in  these  terrible 
days  of  a  depressing  pessimism.  The 
giving  has  been  so  worth  while;  worth 
while  to  Belgium,  saved  from  starvation 
of  the  body;  worth  while  to  America, 
saved  from  starvation  of  the  soul. 

If  I  could  only  make  real  to  the  hosts  of 
volunteer  Belgian  relief  workers  in  Amer- 
ica, the  organizers  and  managers  of  the 
state  committees,  the  local  committees, 
the  special  committees  and  groups,  and  to 
the  donors  of  the  money,  whether  in  pen- 
nies or  dollars,  or  checks  for  thousands, 
and  the  senders  of  food,  whether  glasses 
of  jam  or  shiploads  of  flour,  and  the 
givers  of  clothing  and  makers  of  mittens 
and  mufflers — if  I  could  only  make  real 
and  vivid  to  all  these  unnamed  American 
men  and  women  and  children  of  overflow- 
ing heart  and  quick  sympathy  who  have 
given  their  work  and  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  for  unfortunate  Belgium,  the 
words  and  the  gestures  of  gratitude  of 
the  Belgian  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren, I  should  be  ineffably  glad.  Because 
this  deep  and  undying  gratitude  ought  to 
be  known  to  the  millions  over  here  who 
have  deserved  it.  I  have  been  caused 
more  gulps  and  tears  in  Belgium  from  the 
gratitude  of  the  Belgians  than  from  their 
suffering.  And  this  gratitude  is  meant  as 
much  for  those  millions  over  here  who 
worked  and  helped  as  for  the  few  score 
who  had  the  privilege  to  work  and  help 
over  there. 

THF.  GIGANTIC  TASK   OF  OBTAINING    FOOD 

Wo  must  leave  the  half-tuld  stor>'  of  the 
collecting  of  the  money  for  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  commercial  activities  involved 
in  the  buying  and  sending  of  the  Unxi. 
Although  much  of  the  food,  especially 
in  the  beginning  months  of  the  work,  was 
bought  directly  b>'  the  givers  in  their 
various  states  and  regions,  some  of  it  in 
large  quantities  by  committees,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  special  relief  ships,  and  some 
of  it  in  small  quantities  by  the  indi- 
vidual givers,  the  greater  part  of  the 
food  sent  to  Belgium  has  been  bought  by 
the  New  York  and  London  oflices  of  the 
Oimmission,  which  have  an  elaborate 
purchasing  and  shipping  machinery. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  purchase  and 
sending  to  us  of  food  in  small  quantities 
gave  us  much  trouble,  and  was  necessarily 
a  very  uneconomical  way  of  handling  the 
matter.  Much  of  the  food  privately 
bought  was  of  the  nature  of  luxuries.  The 
givers  assumed  that  the  Commission 
would  look  out  for  the  staples,  and  they 
wished  to  add  special  comforts  and 
delicacies  for  the  weak  and  ill.  These 
small  packages  of  special  kinds  of  food, 
not  on  our  regular  programme  of  im- 
portation, came  by  tens  of  thousands, 
many  of  them  in  special  "green  label"  or 
"blue  label,"  or  "red  stripe"  parcels 
arranged  by  communities  or  groups  to  be 
sold  at  fixed  prices  by  certain  grocers,  and 
containing  a  fixed  and  varied  special  ra- 
tion for  a  week  or  fortnight.  It  was 
difficult  to  arrange  for  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  this  f(xxl.  Many  as  were  the 
packages,  they  were  not  enough  to  go 
round  among  the  whole  population.  We 
gave  some,  containing  delicacies,  to 
hospitals;  some  to  schools.  Some  we  dis- 
tributed among  the  Belgian  provincial 
committees  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  their  provinces,  with  permission  to 
sell  the  luxuries  in  special  little  "American 
food  shops"  to  people  able  to  pay  well 
for  them,  the  money  thus  obtained  to 
be  used  in  buying  the  staple  necessities 
for  the  destitute  of  the  province.  One 
of  our  American  delegates  used  to  load 
his  motor  car  with  packages  of  jam  and 
fancy  crackers  and  whatnot,  and  rush 
around  over  his  province  on  Belgian 
r..-tival  days,  making  presents  to  chil- 
dren's cantincs,  hospitals,  convents,  and 
sch(K»ls.  lie  came  to  be  l<K)ked  on  as  a 
continuously  appearing  Santa  Glaus! 

SHIPPING  USORR  GREAT  DIFFICULTIES 

Rice  from  Rangoon,  corn  from  Argen- 
tina, beans  from  .Manchuria,  wheat  and 
meat  and  fats  from  America;  and  all.  with 
the  other  things  of  the  regular  pro- 
gramme, such  as  sugar,  condensed  milk, 
coffee  and  cocoa,  salt,  salad  oil.  yeast, 
dried  fish,  etc.,  in  great  quantities, 
and  to  be  brought  across  wide  oceans, 
through  the  dangerous  mine-strewn  Chan- 
nel, and  landed  safely  and  regularly  in 
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Rotterdam,  to  be  there  speedily  trans- 
shipped from  ocean  vessels  into  canal 
boats  and  urged  on  into  Belgium  ami 
North  France,  and  from  these  taken 
again  by  railroad  cars  and  horse-drawn 
carts  to  the  communal  warehouses  and 
soup  kitchens;  and  always  and  ever, 
through  all  the  months,  to  get  there  in 
time— these  were  the  buying  and  trans- 
porting problems  of  the  Commission. 
One  hundred  thousand  tons  a  month  of 
foodstuffs  from  the  world  over,  in  great 
shiploads  to  Rotterdam:  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  a  month  thence  in  ever 
more  and  more  divided  quantities  to  the 
province  and  district  storehouses,  to  the 
regional  storehouses  and  mills,  to  the 
communal  centres,  and  finally  to  the 
mouths  of  the  people.  And  all  to  be 
done  economically,  speedily,  and  regu- 
larly; to  be  done,  that  is,  with  "engineer- 
ing efllciency." 

Well,  it  has  been  done;  that  is  the  story 
in  a  sentence.  By  virtue  lof  a  devoted 
volunteer  direction;  by  constant  resort  to 
sympathetic  governments,  commercial 
firms,  banks,  and  transportation  com- 
panies for  advice  and  concessions:  by 
shrewd  purchasing  on  a  great  scale  in 
primary  markets;  by  the  chartering  and 
control  of  shippinj;  solely  for  the  Com- 
mission's service  and  under  the  protection 
erf  the  Commission's  flag,  recognized.  like 
the  emblem  of  the  Red  Cross,  by  belliger- 
ent and  neutral  gpvemmenls  alike,  the 
great  undertaking  has  gone  on.  efficiently 
and  economically,  fiir  three  years.  A 
measure  of  the  efficiency  and  economy 
with  which  it  has  gone  on  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  I  he  overhead  expense  of  the  work 
has  been  less  than  three  quarters  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  valuer  involved.  Bui  a 
truer  measure  to  the  impriM>ned  Belgians 
and  the  French  of  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  this  volunteer  undertaking  is 
found  in  the  continuous  presence  of  food 
in  the  steel-encircled  countries,  and  the 
low  prices  at  which  this  food  has  been  de- 
livered to  those  who  could  pay.  The 
price  of  bread  in  Brussels  has  never  been 
more,  and  has  usually  been  less,  than  that 
in  London  and  Paris. 

The  Commission's  ships  cross  the  ocean 
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under  their  own  specialflag  and  markup 
In  these  three  years  of  sea  raiders.  sq(k 

marines,  and  mines,  the  oceans  have  hen 
no  safe  place  for  ordinar\  ship^       But  thr 
Commission  had  sent,  up  to  July  t, 
484  shiploads  of  food  and  clothinf;  a 
the  seas  with  a  loss  of  but  eighteen  ships, 
and  four  damaged.     Each  ship  earned  1 
pair  of  great  cloth  banners,  9  x  loofert.^ 
stretching  along  the  hull  on  each  sid^H 
also  two  50-fool  pennants  flymg  Prom  the^ 
mast  heads,  a  house  flag   u  x   15  fcrt,  a 
pair  of  deck  cloths.   13  x   30  feet,  10  far 
stretched  across  the  deck  face  up,  one 
forward  and  one  aft.  and  two  huge  red' 
and  white-siriped  signal  balls,  eight  feel 
in  diameter,  attached  at  the  top*  of  t*n 
masts.     The  balls  and  Hat  deck  cloth>  are 
for  the  benefit  of  airplane   pilots,  the 
side  cloths,  pennants,  and  house  flag  are 
for  sea  raiders  and  subrnarine>      All  the 
flags  and  cJoihs  are  white,  with  the  Com- 
mission's name  or  initials.  (C.  R.  B.)  in     I 
great  red  letters  on  them.     The  mister*     ' 
of  the  ships  have  special  passes  fnjm  the 
German   diplomatic    authorities    in   the     I 
country  from  which  they  start.      In  these 
days  of  barred  zones  the  ships  must  folkiw 
certain  determined  courses,  appniachtn^ 
Rotterdam,    not    through    the     Fnpjtt^ 
Channel,  but  going  up  around  the  nunh 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  then  acru»  I) 
and  doun  by  the  Norwegian  coast,  and 
then  nearly  straight  south  through  a  nar- 
row free  zone  lying  between  the  tnglnii 
mine  field  off  Heligoland  and  the  dajiger 
zone  along  the  English  coast  where  the 
Germans  torpedo  any  ship  without  warn- 
ing.    Someof  our  losse*  have  Ix- 
the  carelessness  of  ships"  cjpi.T 
impatient  of  such  restricted  safe  w^ien. 
but   a  few  have  been  due  to   an  equl 
carelessness — if  we  shall  use  no  harsher 
term— on    the    part   of    the    submarne 
commanders. 

For  example,  when  the  German»  had 
declared  their  subnurinc  blockade  of  ihr 
British  Islands  and  France,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary ist  uf  this  >'car  published  the  out- 
lines of  the  sf>calied  barred  or  dzngs 
zone,  a  serious  interruption  in  the  Ca»- 
mission's  shipping  service  to  RMicnSai 
occurred  at   once.    The  Channel  raiflc 
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was  wholly  "closed"  to  all  ships,  and  the 
outlined  free  or  "safe"  north-about  route 
through  the  North  Sea  was  dangerous 
because  of  mine  fields.  Under  strong 
pressure  from  the  Commission  and  from 
Holland  (whose  people  are  as  dependent, 
in  some  ways,  as  the  Belgians  on  the  con- 
tinuous importation  of  food,  especially 
feed  for  their  dairy  stocks),  the  German 
Government  finally  modified  the  outlines 
of  its  danger  zone  in  the  North  Sea. 
Holland  and  the  Commission  were  noti- 
fied that  after  March  15th  their  ships 
could  come  and  go  with  certain  safety 
through  a  narrow  free  zone  extending 
from  the  Dutch  coast  north  and  north- 
west to  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  Com- 
mission thereupon  gave  permission  to  five 
of  its  ships,  which  it  had  been  holding 
empty  in  Rotterdam  harbor  for  some 
time,  to  start  for  America  to  reload.  As 
an  extra  precaution  we  held  these  ships  for 
an  extra  day,  despite  the  fact  that  every 
day's  delay,  at  that  time,  meant  addi- 
tional privations  in  Belgium.  On  the 
night  of  March  i6th,  therefore,  they 
started- out.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day  two  of  these  boats  were  de- 
liberately shelled  in  the  "safe"  zone  by 
a  German  submarine,  and  six  sailors  on 
one  of  them,  the  HaeUn.  were  killed. 

We  hurried  to  the  German  Legation  at 
The  Hague.  They  took  the  matter  coolly. 
1  n  answer  to  our  protests  and  our  pointing 
out  of  the  terrible  result  that  such  a 
thing  would  have  on  the  whole  course  of 
our  work — for  if  we  could  not  guarantee 
safety  to  our  ships  none  would  continue 
in  our  service,  and  the  whole  feeding  of 
the  imprisoned  Belgians  and  French 
would  break  down — the  Legation's  First 
Secretary  simply  said,  with  a  shrug: 
"There  has  been  a  stupiditj." 

"  Where?  What? "  we  demanded. 
"  Haven't  all  the  submarine  commanders 
received  their  proper  orders?" 

We  had  waited  more  than  a  month,  an 
anxious  month  for  us  and  Belgians  and 
Hollanders  alike,  for  the  lapsing  of  the 
time  demanded  by  the  Germans '  as 
necessary  for  the  proper  instruction  of 
their  submarines  as  they  came  home 
singly  and  in  groups  to  their  bases  from 
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their  trips  outside.  And  now  h  seemed 
that  we  must  wait  still  longer. 

"Oh  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "all  of  them, 
absolutely  all,  have  been  instructed  not  to 
molest  your  ships  and  Holland's  ships  in 
the  free  zone." 

"Then  what  is  the  matter?" 

Again  the  speaking  shrug  of  the  should- 
ers, and  the  curt  reply:  "Some  sub- 
marine commander  has  been  a  stupid  pig. 
We  shall  find  out  later — and  reprimand 
him." 

They  may  have  found  out.  We  didn't. 
It  didn't  matter  to  us  what  particular 
young  commander  had  done  it.  It 
simply  mattered  that  we  might  lose  our 
whole  shipping  service  if  this  kind  of  thing 
went  on. 

FEEDING    BELGIUM   THROUGH    ROTTERDAM 

Once  in  Rotterdam,  the  great  ships  be- 
come the  centres  of  extraordinary  activ- 
ity. Giant  floating  elevators  come  up  to 
them,  sometimes  one  or  two  on  each  side, 
and  a  group  of  empty  canal  boats  cluster 
around.  The  hungry  pipes  of  the  ele- 
vators are  thrust  down  into  the  mass  of 
wheat  in  the  hold,  and  other  pipes  are  let 
down  into  the  lighters;  then  the  precious 
wheat  streams  run  up  and  out  of  the  ship 
and  down  and  into  the  canal  boats. 

Or  It  may  be  that  the  ship's  cargo  is  of 
boxes  of  bacon,  barrels  of  lard,  cases  of 
clothing  and  shoes,  and  whatnot.  If  so,  a 
mob  of  stevedores  takes  the  place  of  the 
elevators.  In  either  case  it  is  speed  that 
is  demanded,  andthat  is  obtained;  always 
the  essence  of  the  amtract  of  feeding  Bel- 
gium and  North  France  has  been  time. 

As  soon  as  one  canal  boat  is  filled, 
another  takes  its  place.  Nor  do  they 
make  delay  in  starting  away  with  their 
life-saving  cargoes.  Along  the  tortuous 
waterways  of  Holland  and  on  to  the 
sentry-guardeti  Belgian  frontier,  with  its 
fatal  electrified  wire,  the  canal  boats 
move,  not  dragged  slowly,  as  in  old 
times,  by  plodding  horses  or  men.  but 
pulled  as  swiftly  as  may  safety  be,  in 
long  strings  by  strong  tugs,  or  driven  by 
their  own  gasolene  engines. 

The  Commission  has  made  records  in 
Rotterdam  harbor.    No  such  speed  of 
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Transshipment  had  twen  known  there  in 
ytxxl  old  Dutch  days;  for  three  years  now 
ihere  have  been  American  days  alonj;;  the 
Bciompjes  and  m  the  harbor  basins.  Up 
to  July  I,  1917.  484  overseas  cargries  and 
1. 008 cross-channel  caigo:^  had  been  un- 
loaded in  Rotterdam  by  the  Commission, 
and  7.084  canal  boat  loads  despatched 
into  bdgium  and  North  France.  In 
addition,  when  Holland's  weather  was  so 
unkind  to  us  last  winter— however  much 
the  skating  Dutchmen  and  their  Queen 
enjoyed  it — and  froze  and  kept  frozen  for 
six  weeks  all  the  canals,  some  thousands 
of  railroad  cars  were  used  by  arrangement 
With  Holland  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment of  Bel.uiium. 

Sometimes  the  ships  came  fairly  crowd- 
ing each  other  into  Kotlerdam.  On  June 
I.  1916,  51.342  tons  of  Commission  food- 
stuffs arrived.  Then  there  were  strenuous 
hours  to  earn  despatch  money.  And 
sometimes  they  came  with  lonR  intervals 
between,  with  a  consequent  shortening  of 
the  food  stocks  inside  of  Belgium — for  the 
caling  went  on  steadily,  however  irregular 
the  arrival  of  the  wherewithal  to  eat. 
Then  there  were  strenuous  hours  attain, 
for  there  were  needed  swift  loading  and 
hard  driving  of  the  canal  boats  out  of  the 
harbor  basins  into  and  alon;;  the  canals. 
On  a  single  day  in  October,  i<)t6.  19,557 
tons  of  foodstuffs  were  started  off  for 
Belgium  in  the  canal  boats.  .As  these 
boats  carry  i>n  theavcragc  about  );o  tons 
each,  this  meant  the  getting  away  of  a 
fleet  of  nearly  sixty  hoats. 

The  shortest  distance  for  any  of  these 
canal  boats  to  travel  is  that  to  Antwerp. 
140  kilometres  (about  88  miles);  the  long- 
est thai  to  La  LouviJre.  376  kilometres 
(255  miles). 

If  the  Germans  have  often  given  us 
some  trouble  ah^ut  our  overseas  shipping. 
so  have  they  also  in  connection  with  our 
fleet  of  canal  boats.  Not.  we  may 
assume,  from  a  dangerous  viciousness,  but 
mostly,  perhaps,  from  a  no  less  dangerous 
stupidity. 

Never  did  our  Brussels  office  have  a 
more  nerve-racking  time  than  during  a 
certain  pmod  in  the  ■summer  of  1916 
when,   without    a    whtsper  of   warning, 


Governor  Gener^il  van  Bissing's  Cavern- 
ment  suddenly  tied  up  our  whole  caul 
boat  tieet  by  an  order  pcrmittinjc  no  canal 
boat  tu  pass  out  from  Bdgium  into  tM- 
tand  without  deposittnj^  the  full  valu 
of  the  boat  before  crossing  the  fmmxf 
The  Governor  General  had  r«ason  to  tear 
he  said,  that  stimc  of  the  boats  that  wm 
out  didn't  c<mie  back,  sutnc  of  them,  it 
was  whispered,  even  going  acnm  The 
Channel  to  Hn^and.  As  these  boats  are 
wxjrth,  roughly,  about  S4.000  each.  *ai 
we  wore  using  about  500  boats,  it  «i«M 
have  tied  up  two  and  a  half  mtUna  doJbn 
of  our  money  to  meet  this  demand,  itti 
tied  it  up  in  German  hands!  Wc  simpt> 
couldn't  do  it.    So  we  began  negututMa* 

THE  TBMPTATJON  TO  QUIT 

Oh.  the  mnumerabic  beginning  J 
negotiations,  and.  oh.  the  fntcrrmiruUr 
enduring  of  negotiations,  the  strui^ia{ 
against  form  and  "system."  afjanfl 
obstinate  and  cruel  delay — for  dday  tu 
food  matters  in  Belgium  was  ahva>'s  and 
— and  sometimes  against  sheer  tmitafttyl 
How  often  have  we  longed  to  say :  !!««, 
take  these  ten  million  people  and  feed 
them  or  starve  them  as  you  will!  Wt 
quit.  W'c  can't  go  on  fightinic  ^-oor 
floating  mines  and  stupid  submanna: 
your  brutal  soldiers  and  mure  bnitat 
bureaucrats.  Live  up  to  your  ai^rcanaUH 
to  help  us.  or  at  least  do  not  obstnxt 
us.  or,  if  you  won't,  then  furmjilly  tnA 
officially  and  publicly  before  the-  woM 
kick  us  out  as  your  arch-jingu,  Revcot- 
low.  demands. 

But  wc  couldn't  sa^-  it :  we  couldn't  risk 
it :  it  was  too  certain  to  have  been  slarvtai 
rather  than  feeding. 

We  arranged  the  maner  of  the  caul 
boats,  of  course.  But  tt  took  lime,  and 
brought  us  terribK-  close  t-i  empty  »irt- 
houses — and  empty  sti>machs.  In  the 
course  uf  the  negotiations,  when  we  am 
the  food  situation  getting  more  and  nv'tf 
desperate,  as  each  fruitless  day  of  lalkin.; 
went  by.  we  l<»st  our  self-contrt>l.  and  kf 
two  "undiplomatic"  letters  run  off  Ifr-^ 
our  nervous  linger  tips  to  two  hi;:^ 
ofTiciaU  in  General  von  Biuinit's  GovOT' 
ment.    One  of  these  letters  vras 
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by  Mr.  Poland,  the  assistant  director,  and 
in  it  he  suggested  that  the  whole  negotia- 
tion could  be  settled  in  two  days  if  com- 
mon sense  were  given  some  place  in  the 
matter;  and  the  other  was  one  from  me 
suggesting  that  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  should  take  a  letter  from 
America  as  long  to  reach  our  office  after  it 
had  arrived  in  Brussels  as  it  took  it  to 
arrive  in  Brussels  from  New  York.  1 
implied,  I  presume,  a  certain  unnecessary 
leisuretiness  in  the  work  of  the  official 
censor. 

We  were  immediately  told — no  delay  in 
this  case — that  such  letters  could  not  be 
received  by  His  Excellency's  Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  suggested  that  the  Com- 


mission not  only  withdraw  the  letters,  but 
also  the  letter-writers!  More  negotia- 
tions were  necessary ! 

Mr.  Hoover  happened  to  arrive  from 
London  just  as  things  were  warmest — it 
was  a  habit  he  had.  And  he  took  a  hand 
in  the  new  negotiations.  He  explained 
that  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
culprits  were  both  crude  Americans  who 
were  unaccustomed  to  the  niceties  of 
diplomatic  form,  and  that  our  letters  were 
couched  in  the  regular  approved  manner 
of  American  business  men.  He  was  sorry, 
and  we  were  sorry,  that  they  seemed  im- 
pertinent; they  were  not  intended  to  be. 
.  .  .  So  the  director  and  assistant- 
director  stayed  on  to  fight  another  day. 
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SECOND  ARTICLE 

In  Brussels  Under  a  Fighting  General  Before  the  German  Bureaucrats  Came 
In — From  the  Journal  of  an  American  Diplomat 

BY 

HUGH  S.  GIBSON 

(F<inn«riy  Pint  Secnttiy  or  Ihe  Aitwricin  Lriulion  in  Bniudt) 


BRUSSELS,  August  20,  11)14, — 
To-day  has  been  one  full  of 
experience  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  There  was  a  great  stir 
in  the  streets,  and  crowds  of 
people  and  weary  looking  soldiers.  At 
the  Palace  Hotel  1  found  the  usual 
collection  of  diplomats  and  some  other 
people  whom  I  knew,  and  from  the  crowd 
1  elicited  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
some  sort  of  a  rout  of  Belgian  forces 
near  Louvain  and  the  soldiers  were  falling 
back.  That  was  about  all  they  knew. 
I  started  back  to  the  upper  town  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  news  at  the  Forte 
dc  Namur.  On  the  way  up  the  hill  1 
was  stopped  by  half  a  dozen  groups  of 
Gardes  Civiques  and  soldiers  who  asked 
me  to  take  them  to  Ghent.  They  were 
CO  excited  and  in  such  a  hurry  that  they 


could  hardly  be  made  to  realize  that  the 
car  was  nut  liable  to  seizure.  1  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
little  first-hand  news  and  learned  that 
they  had  been  driven  back  all  along  the 
line  and  were  ordered  to  retreat  to  Ghent 
by  any  means  they  could  find.  There 
were  no  trains  available — nobody  seemed 
to  know  why.  The  last  group  that  I 
talked  with  said  that  the  vanguard  of 
the  German  cavalry  was  only  about  fif- 
teen miles  out  of  town  and  would  be  in 
this  morning.  They  were  all  tremen- 
dously excited  and  did  not  dally  by  the 
wayside  to  chat  about  the  situation  with 
me.  1  can't  say  that  I  blame  them, 
particularly  in  view  of  what  1  have  seen 
since. 

At  the  Porte  dc  Namur  1  found  that 
the  Garde  Civique  in  Brussels  had  been 
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ordered  to  disband  and  ihal  ihe  plan  for 
the  defense  of  the  city  had  been  com- 
pletely abandoned.  It  was  the  wise 
thing  to  do.  for  there  was  no  hope  of 
defending  the  town  with  the  small  force 
of  Gardes  at  the  disposal  of  the  military 
governor.  1 1  would  have  been  quite 
futile  and  would  have  entailed  a  big  toss 
of  innocent  civilian  life.  The  governor 
wanted  to  do  it  purely  as  a  matter  of 
honor,  but  he  would  have  paid  for  it  heav- 
ily and  could  not  have  accomplished 
anything  beyond  dela>ing  the  Germans 
for  an  hour  or  two.  The  Gardes  Civique 
were  furious,  however,  at  the  idea  of 
not  being  able  to  make  a  stand.  There 
was  a  demonstration,  but  the  cooler 
heads  prevailed  and  the  men  withdrew 
to  their  homes. 

1  was  out  by  seven  this  morning  and 
looked  about  for  news  before  coming  to 
the  legation,  I  found  that  the  Germans 
were  steadily  advancing  and  that  the 
vanguard  was  about  seven  kilometres 
out  of  Ihe  city.  Tliey  expected  to  begin 
the  triumfihal  march  about  eleven.  The 
Garde  Civique  had  disappeared  from 
the  streets  and  there  were  very  fe**  police 
to  he  found.  The  shops  were  closed, 
shutters  down  on  all  houses,  and  posters 
everj-wherc  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
Burgomaster  urging  the  people  to  refrain 
from  hostile  acts.  It  was  an  abandi.>ncd 
and  discouraged  kxtking  city.  On  the 
boulevards  there  were  long  lines  of  high 
carts  bringing  in  the  peasants  from  the 
surn>undinK  country.  They  are  great 
high-wheeled  affairs,  each  drawn  by  a 
big  Belgian  draught  horse.  Each  caa 
was  piled  high  with  such  belongings  as 
could  be  brought  away  in  the  rush.  On 
top  of  the  belongings  were  piled  children 
and  the  old  women,  all  of  whom  had 
OHil  rived  to  save  their  umbrellas  and 
their  Reaming  jet  black  bonnets  piled 
with  finery.  Those  who  could  not  find 
places  in  the  carts  walked  alongside, 
some  of  them  even  carrying  other  things 
thai  could  not  be  put  on  the  cans.  It 
was  the  most  depressing  sight  so  far. 
Lots  of  them  were  cr>'ing:  all  looked  sad 
and  broken.  F.vcry  one  of  them  was 
probably  without  enough  money  for  a 


week's  living.  Even  those  who 
money  in  the  banks  cannot  ffst  it 
at  this  time.  They  have  rv*  place  tn 
here  and  have  a  had  prospect  even  if  t 
part  of  the  campaign  is  finished  qincU 
and  they  are  soon  able  to  return  to 
homes.  Their  crops  are  rotting  in  tl» 
ground  and  many  of  their  homes  ire 
already  in  ruins.  That  is  Ihe  hand  ude 
of  the  war — lots  harder  than  for  the  mat 
who  go  out  and  have  ai  least  a  figbtiiit 
chance  for  their  lives. 

When  I  got  down  to  the  Lcgatioa  I 
found  that  the  telegraph  arid  lelepfaoar 
communication  had  been  cut  off.  The 
train  service  is  abandoned  and  we  ait 
completely  isolated  from  the  outside 
world.  I  did  not  think  it  would  cocne  so 
soon  and  only  hope  that  before  we  were 
cut  off  the  news  was  allowed  to  get  out 
that  there  would  be  no  5ghtinK  in  the 
city. 

We  got  word  that  Villalobar  (t 
.Spanish  Minister)  had  some  news.  » 
went  over  to  see  htm.  He  h^d  beud 
from  the  Burgomaster  as  to  the  plans  f 
the  entry  of  the  troops  and  wanted 
pass  it  along  to  us.  The  comnundtni 
general.  Von  Jamtzky,  was  already  ai 
the  edge  of  the  city  on  the  Boule%a 
Militaire  and  was  expecting  to  start  iot 
town  at  one  o'clock.  He  was  to  marc 
down  Ihe  Cltauss^  de  Louvain.  tbe 
Boulevard,  and  out  the  other  side  of  ihr 
city,  where  his  men  were  to  be  encamped 
for  the  present.  Other  forces,  compa 
lively  small,  were  to  occupy  Ihe  railnod 
stations  and  the  Grande  Place.  At  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  he  was  lo  establish  the 
headquarters  of  the  Stall  and  administer 
the  city  government  through  the  rep* 
lariy  amstituted  aulhoritie&.  It  was  dB 
worked  out  lo  a  nicety — even  lo  the 
exact  measures  for  policing  the  line  d 
march. 

As  I  was  about  to  start  to  see  (he  irw 
umphal  entry,  Ihe  Spanish  Ministef 
came  alon^  with  his  (lag  flying  from  hi* 
motor  and  bade  us  lo  go  with  him.  We 
made  off  down  the  Boulevard  and  dm 
up  at  the  lt.ilian  legation,  two  melon 
full  of  us — the  whole  staff  of  the  Spantii) 
Legation    and    ourselves.    The     Italua 
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Minister  bade  us  in  -to  watch  the  show 
— ^which  we  had  intended  he  should 
do.  This  did  not  work  out  well,  so 
M.  de  Leval  and  1  started  off  down  the 
street. 

The  first  of  the  Germans  appeared 
as  we  stepped  out  the  front  door,  and 
we  could  see  that  they  were  not 
coming  over  the  route  that  had  been 
originally  planned;  instead  they  were 
heading  down  the  hill  into  the  lower  town. 
They  proved  to  be  the  troops  that  were 
to  occupy  the  Grande  Place  and  guard 
the  headquarters  of  the  Staff  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  We  cut  across  through 
side  streets  and  came  upon  them  as  they 
were  passing  Ste.  Gedule.  There  was  a 
sullen  and  depressed  crowd  lining  the 
streets,  and  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard. 
It  would  have  been  better  had  the  crowd 
been  kept  off  the  streets,  but  they  be- 
haved wonderfully  well. 

A  large  part  of  the  reason  for  bringing 
the  German  troops  through  here  was 
evidently  to  impress  the  populace  with 
their  force  and  discipline.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight,  and  one  which  1  never 
expect  to  see  equaled  as  lon^  as  I  live. 
They  poured  down  the  hi!l  in  a  steady 
stream,  without  a  pause  or  a  break;  not 
an  order  was  shouted  nor  a  word  ex- 
changed among  the  officers  or  men.  All 
the  orders  and  signals  were  given  by 
whistles.  The  silence  was  a  large  ele- 
ment of  the  impressivencss. 

These  troops  had  evidently  been  kept 
fresh  for  this  march,  and  I  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  if  it  should  prove  that 
they  had  not  seen  any  fighting.  If  they 
have  suffered  any  losses  they  have  closed 
up  their  ranks  with  wonderful  precision 
and  show  none  of  the  signs  of  demoraliza- 
tion. They  had  clearly  been  at  great 
pains  to  brush  up  and  give  the  appear- 
ance of  freshness  and  strength.  Nearly 
all  the  men  were  freshly  shaven  and  their 
uniforms  had  been  brushed  and  made 
as  natty  and  presentable  as  possible. 
They  swaggered  along  with  a  palpable 
effort  to  show  that  they  were  entirely 
at  home  and  that  they  owned  the  place. 
The  officers  looked  over  the  heads  of  the 
crav^  in  their  best  supercilious  manner, 


and  the  men  did  their  best  to  imitate 
their  superiors. 

First  came  a  lot  of  lancers — a  couple 
of  battalions,  I  should  think;  then  there 
was  a  lot  of  artillery,  rapid-fire  guns  and 
field  pieces.  Then  more  cavalry  and  a 
full  regiment  of  infantry.  When  the  last 
contingent  of  cavalry  came  along  they 
burst  into  song  and  kept  it  up  steadily. 
There  was  a  decidedly  triumphant  note, 
and  the  men  looked  meaningly  at  the 
crowd  as  much  as  to  say:  "  Now  do  you 
realize  what  your  little  army  went  up 
against  when  it  tried  to  block  us"?  It 
seemed  to  me  pretty  rough  to  rub  it  in  on 
them  by  singing  songs  of  triumph  as  they 
rode  into  an  undefended  city.  If  they 
had  been  attacked  and  had  succeeded  in 
driving  the  invader  back  into  his  own 
capital  it  would  be  understandable,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  rather  unnecessary  to 
humiliate  these  people  after  trampling 
on  their  poor  country  and  slaughtering 
half  their  army.  It  was  more  than  De 
Leval  could  sfand,  so  I  walked  home  with 
him  to  the  Legation. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  Legation  I 
decided  that  1  ought  to  see  all  that  I 
could,  so  Blount  and  I  went  back  in  his 
car.  First  we  worked  our  way  through 
to  the  lower  town  and  got  a  look  at  the 
Grande  Place.  There  were  a  little  more 
than  two  full  battalions  resting  there  with 
their  field  pieces  parked  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  square.  Small  squads  were  bdng 
walked  around  doing  the  goose  step  for 
the  delectation  of  the  bons  liruxelloii, 
who  were  kept  a  bU>ck  away  up  the  side 
streets  leading  to  the  square.  The  men 
had  their  arms  stacked  In  the  centre  of 
the  square  and  were  resting  hard — all 
but  those  who  were  supplying  the  spec- 
tacle. 

From  there  we  went  down  to  Luna 
Park,  an  amusement  place  on  the  edge 
of  the  city.  The  stream  was  pouring 
by  there  just  as  steadih'  as  it  had  earlier 
in  the  afternoon.  We  watched  the 
passing  of  great  quantities  of  artillery. 
cavalry,  and  infantry,  hussars,  lancers, 
cyclists,  ambulance  attendants,  forage 
men,  and  goodness  only  knows  what  else. 

1  have  never  seen  so  much  system  and 
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such  equipment;  the  machine  is  certainly 
wonderful,  and  nu  matter  what  i>  the 
final  issue  of  ihe  war  nobody  can  deny 
that  so  far  as  that  part  of  the  preparation 
went  the  Germans  were  hard  to  bear. 
The  most  insignilicant  details  were  pre- 
pared for,  and  all  eventualities  met  with 
promptness,  the  horses  were  shod  for 
a  campaign  in  the  country,  and  naturally 
there  was  a  lot  of  slipping  on  the  smooth 
cobble  pavements.  The  instant  a  horse 
went  down  there  was  a  man  ready  with 
a  coarse  cloth  lo  put  under  his  head 
and  another  to  f^j  under  his  fore  feci  so 
that  he  would  have  some  grip  when  he 
went  to  gel  up  and  would  not  hurt  him- 
self slipping  and  pawmg  at  the  cobbles. 
Each  lime  a  horse  went  down  all  hands 
rushed  to  the  rescue  so  eflfectively  that 
he  was  on  his  feet  again  in  no  time,  and 
the  procession  wa^  ban-U  arrested.  The 
men's  kits  were  wonderfully  complete 
and  contained  all  sorts  of  things  that  I 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of,  so  I  turned 
for  explanation  lo  Davis  |the  (Ste  Richard 
Kiarding  Davis],  who  had  come  along  to 
where  we  were  watching.  He  was  lost 
in  admiration  for  the  equipment  and  dis- 
cipline and  could  hardly  find  words  ade- 
quately to  express  himself.  Me  said  he 
had  been  through  pretty  much  every 
campaign  for  the  last  twenty  years  and 
thought  he  knew  the  last  word  in  all  sorts 
of  equipment  bui  that  this  had  him 
staggered.  I  bcgdn  asking  hint  what  a 
lot  of  things  were  for  and  he  frankly 
admitted  that  he  was  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  I  was. 

A  ga-al  many  of  the  otficers  wore  upon 
Iheir  chests  great  electric  searchlights 
attached  to  batteries  in  their  saddle  bags. 
These  are  useful  when  on  the  march  at 
night  and  serve  lo  read  sign-posts  and 
study  maps,  etc. 

The  supply  trains  were  right  with  the 
main  body  of  the  troops  and  were  also 
carefully  gotten  up  for  purpc»cs  of  dis- 
play. The  kitchens  were  on  wheels  aru) 
each  was  drawn  by  four  horses.  The 
stoves  were  lighted  and  smoke  was  pour- 
ing frrmi  the  chimneys.  The  horses 
were  in  linr  shape  and  in  huge  numbers. 

After  watching  them  for  a  while  we 


moved  hack  up  to  the  Boulevard,  wbctr 
we  found  the  Minister  with  the  bdio  fij 
the  family  who  had  been  brought  out 
waich  the  passmg  show.  We  had 
tated  lo  bring  them  out  at  the  bc^; 
for  fear  that  there  might  be  riois  or 
worse  precipiuted  by  the  fuo)haid> 
action  of  some  individual:  fortuFur«)t 
tticre  was  nothing  of  the  s«>rl,  and  whilr 
the  reception  given  the  troops  was  deadly 
sullen  they  were  offered  no  afTroni*  ibai 
we  could  see.  Ihe  cntr>  was  cfTrciBd 
quietly,  and  perfect  order  has  prevailed 
ever  since. 

From  there  vft  drove  out  to  the  country 
and  watched  the  steady  stream  ncanrr 
its  source  still  pouring  in.  company  after 
company,  regiment  after  regiment,  with 
apparently  no  end  in  sight  We  watctKil 
until  after  seven  and  decided  that  the 
rest  would  have  to  get  in  without  om 
assistance.  On  the  way  back  a  Germa 
monoplane  flew  over  the  cit>-  and,  lu 
near  the  lintel  de  Villc,  droppnl 
thing  that  spit  lire  and  sparks.  E 
body  in  the  neighhorhooij  let  out  a  >idi 
and  rushed  for  cover  m  the  firm  befirf 
that  it  was  another  bomb  stich  its  was 
dropped  in  Namur.  It  drr)p(jcd,  spirtioit 
lire  until  fairly  near  the  spirt;  uf  the 
Hotel  dc  Ville,  when  it  burst  into  ten  or  a 
dozen  tights  like  a  Roman  candle— 
evidently  a  signal  to  the  troops  stdl  out- 
side the  city — perhaps  to  tdl  them  thai 
the  occupation  had  been  peaceful!) 
accomplished. 

When  I  got  back  lo  the  Legaiioa  I 
found  that  the  Minister,  after  waiting 
for  me.  had  gone  with  Viltalobar  to  cdl 
on  the  Burgrjfiuistcr  and  Ihe  Crnnaa 
General.  They  found  the  old  genllcmaji 
in  command  at  the  city  hall,  carrying «« 
the  government  through  the  Burgocia^ 
tcr.  who  has  settled  down  with  resigiuti(t« 
lo  his  task.  He  is  tremendously 
in  the  mouth  at  having  to  give  up 
beautiful  Grande  I'lace  to  a  fon-' 
queior.  but  he  has  the  goixl  sen 
that  he  can  do  more  good  for  his  countrv 
by  staving  there  and  trying  lu  rruintain 
order  than  by  getting  out  with  a  km 

The  first  thiag  the  General  did  was  W 
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e  himself  and  go  to  take  a  bath 
get  a  shave,  whereupon  he  reap- 
d  and  announced  his  readiness  to 
«d  to  the  discussion  of  business. 
two  Ministers  gut  him  to  agree 
snnit  them  to  send  out  telegrams 
eir  governments  either  clear  or  in 
r,  and  attended  to  one  or  two  other 
s. 

e  General  said  that  he  had  no  in- 
m  of  occupying  the  town  perma- 
y  or  of  quartering  soldiers  or  other- 
bothering  the  inhabitants.  He  was 
there  to  keep  open  a  way  so  that 
<s  could  be  poured  through  toward 
'rench  frontier.  They  expect  to  be 
al  days  marching  troops  through, 
luring  that  time  they  will  remain  in 
nal  control  of  the  city.  Judging 
this  there  must  be  a  huge  army  of 
coming.  We  shall  perhaps  see 
of  them  after  the  big  engagement 
1  is  bound  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
get  a  little  nearer  the  French  frontier. 
ussels  has  not  been  occupied  by  a 
^  army  since  Napoleon's  time,  and 
was  before  it  was  the  capital  of  a 
country.  It  has  been  forty-four 
since  the  capital  of  a  European 
T  has  had  hostile  troops  marching 
iumph  through  its  streets,  and  the 
liation  has  been  terrible.  The  Bel- 
have  always  had  a  tremendous  city 
Jtism  and  have  taken  more  pride 
teir  municipal  achievements  than 
people  on  earth,  and  it  must  hurt 
more  than  it  could  possibly  hurt 
other  people.  The  Burgomaster, 
he  went  out  to  meet  General  von 
zky,  declined  to  take  his  hand.  He 
eously  explained  that  there  was  no 
nal  affront  intended  but  that  under 
ircumstances  he  could  hardly  bring 
;lf  to  offer  even  such  a  purely  per- 
ory  manifestation  of  friendship. 
Ad  General,  who  must  be  a  good  deal 
nan,  replied  quietU-  that  he  entirely 
"Stood  and  that  under  similar  cir- 
tances  he  would  probably  do  the 
The  two  men  are  on  exceedingly 
ible  terms,  but  I  don't  believe  they 
xchange  photographs  after  the  war 
er.     Poor  old   Max  was  going  to 


spend  the  night  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Most  of  his  assistants  cleared  out  for  the 
night,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  tu 
leave  the  beautiful  old  building  entirely 
in  control  oi  the  enemy.  He  curled  up 
and  slept  on  the  couch  in  his  office  just 
for  the  feeling  it  gave  him  that  he  was 
maintaining  some  sort  of  hold  on  the 
old  place. 

The  Minister  arranged  to  have  his  tele- 
grams accepted  and  transmitted  without 
lossoftime.  Wewroteoutourmessageand 
sent  it  off  right  after  dinner,  but  Gustave 
brought  it  back,  saying  that  the  telegraph 
office  was  closed  and  that  he  could  fmd 
no  one  to  whom  he  could  hand  his  bundle 
of  messages.  Evidently  the  orders  for 
the  re-opening  of  the  place  did  not  get 
around  in  time  for  our  purposes.  We 
shall  try  again  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  hope  that  some  of  the  news- 
paper men  will  have  succeeded  in  getting 
their  stuff  out  in  some  other  way.  They 
were  around  in  force  just  after  dinner 
and  wild  to  get  an  O.K.  on  their  stuff 
so  that  it  could  be  sent.  The  General 
had  said  that  he  wanted  the  Minister's 
O.K.  on  the  men  themselves  and  that  he 
himself  would  approve  their  messages 
after  having  them  carefully  read  to  him. 
He  gave  them  an  interview  on  alleged 
German  atrocities  and  will  probably  let 
them  send  through  their  stories  if  they 
play  that  up  properly. 

After  dinner  1  started  out  on  my  usual 
expedition  in  search  of  news.  I  found 
the  Foreign  Office  closed  and  learned 
upon  inquiry  that  the  few  remaining 
men  who  had  not  gone  to  Antwerp  were 
at  home  and  would  not  be  around  again 
for  the  present;  thus  we  have  no  dealings 
through  the  Foreign  Office  but  must  do 
the  best  we  can  with  the  military  authori- 
ties. 1  went  down  to  the  Palace  Hotel 
on  the  chance  of  picking  up  a  little  news, 
but  did  not  have  much  luck.  The  res- 
taurant was  half  filled  with  German  ofli- 
cers  who  were  dining  with  great  gusto. 
The  Belgians  in  the  cafe  were  gathered 
just  as  far  away  as  possible,  and  it  was 
noticeable  that  instead  of  the  usual  row 
of  conversation  there  was  a  heavy  silence 
brooding  over  the  whole  place. 
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August  21,  1914. — ^So  far  as  we  can 
learn  we  are  still  as  completely  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world  as  we  were  yester- 
day. The  General  promised  the  Minister 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  send- 
ing his  telegrams  either  clear  or  in  cipher, 
but  when  we  came  to  sending  them  off  it 
was  quite  another  story. 

The  first  thing  this  morning  1  made  an 
attempt  to  hand  them  in  but  found  all 
the  telegraph  offices  closed.  At  ten 
o'clock  I  went  down  to  the  Hotel  de  Vitle 
to  see  the  General,  who  has  taken  over 
the  duties  of  Military  Governor,  and  see 
what  was  the  matter.  He  was  away 
somewhere  and  so  was  the  Burgomaster, 
so  I  contented  myself  with  seeing  one  of 
the  Ecbevins  whom  I  had  met  a  number 
of  times.  He  could  not  do  anything 
about  it  on  his  own  responsibility,  but 
made  a  careful  memorandum  and  said 
that  he  would  take  it  up  with  the  General 
through  the  Mayor  when  they  both  got 
back.  1  also  asked  for  laisser-passen 
for  everybody  in  the  shop,  and  he  pro- 
mised to  attend  to  that. 

By  lunch  time  we  had  received  no 
answer  from  General  von  Jarotzky,  so  I 
got  in  the  motor  with  my  pocket  full  of 
telegrams  and  went  down  to  the  Hotel  - 
de  Ville  once  more.  It  is  a  depressing 
sight.  The  Grande  Place,  which  is 
usually  filled  with  flower  venders  and  a 
mass  of  people  coming  and  going,  was 
almost  empty.  At  the  lower  end  there 
arc  parked  a  number  of  small  guns.  In 
the  centre  some  camp  kitchens  with 
smoke  rising  from  the  chimneys.  The 
courtyard  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  itself, 
where  so  many  sovereigns  have  been 
received  in  state,  was  filled  with  saddle 
horses  and  snorting  motors.  The  dis- 
carded uniforms  of  the  Garde  Civique 
were  piled  high  along  one  side  as  if  for 
a  rummage  sale.  Beer  bottles  were 
everywhere.  In  the  beautiful  Gothic 
nx)m,  hung  with  the  battle  flags  of 
several  centuries,  there  were  a  hundred 
beds' — a  dormitory  for  the  officers  who 
were  not  quartered  at  the  neighboring 
hotels. 

The  marvelous  order  and  system  which 
impdled  our  admiration  yesterday 


was  not  in  evidence.  There  not  1  ht 
of  sentries  at  the  door  and  they  tookaa 
to  jab  a  bay<Hwt  into  you  and  teH  ym 
that  you  could  not  enta*;  any  son  4 
reply  seemed  to  satisfy  them,  and  ja 
were  allowed  to  go  right  up  to  the  hufai 
where  the  General  had  estaUished  \mp 
self  in  state  at  a  couple  of  huge  tdfa. 
Here  confusion  reigned  supreme.  Ite 
were  staff  officers  in  abundance,  but  wtt- 
of  them  seemed  to  have  the  sK^Mt 
authority,  and  the  old  man  had  thai  d 
so  completely  cowed  that  they  did  ■< 
dare  express  an  opinion  or  ask  for  1  dKh 
sion.  The  General  himself  is  a  litdkl 
tubby  man  who  looks  as  thou^  he  ifli^^ 
be  about  fifty-five;  his  face  is  icd  a 
fire  when  it  is  not  purple,  and  the  Mf 
he  rages  about  is  enough  to  make  0^ 
pus  tremble.  The  crowd  of  fri^lBHl 
people  who  came  to  the  Hotd  de  \flk 
for  laisser-passers  and  other  papen  d 
found  their  way  straight  to  his  office;  ■ 
one  was  on  hand  to  sort  them  out  mI 
distribute  them  among  the  various  t*- 
reaus  of  the  civil  administration.  Em 
the  staff  officers  did  very  Httle  to  spM 
their  chief  and  head  <^  the  crowd.  Thqr 
would  come  right  up  to  him  at  his  tilJk 
and  shove  a  piic£  d'tdeniiti  under  his  nose 
with  a  tremulous  request  for  a  vis£;  k 
would  turn  upon  them  and  growl,  "Bm 
bossible;  keiiu  Zeit;  laisse^  nwis  dran^iSk, 
ftom  de  D.  .  .  .  I"  He  switcbrf 
languages  with  wonderful  facility,  aid 
his  cuss  words  were  equally  effective  ii 
any  language  that  he  tried.  Just  tf 
with  us,  every  one  wanted  somethiig 
quite  out  of  the  question  and  then  inostsd 
on  arguing  about  the  answer  that  th? 
got.  A  man  would  come  up  to  the  Gci- 
eral  and  say  that  he  wanted  to  get  a  pofl 
to  go  to  Namur.  The  General  would  stj 
impatiently  that  it  was  quite  impossibk 
that  German  troops  were  operating  owr 
all  that  territory  and  that  no  one  ooM 
be  allowed  to  pass  for  several  days. 
Then  Mr.  Man  would  say  that  that  tns 
no  doubt  true  but  that  he  must  go  becaoie 
he  had  a  wife  or  a  family  or  a  business  or 
something  else  that  he  wanted  to  get  t& 
As  he  talked  the  General  would  be  g^tiog 
redder  and  redder,  and  whm  about  to 
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lode  he  would  spring  to  his  feet  and 
ance  upon  his  tormentor,  waving  his 
IS  and   roaring  at   him   to  get   the 

-    out    of  there. 

t  satisfied  with  that,  he  invariably 
iled  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
ng  on  his  feet  to  chaseall  the  assembled 
ivd  down  the  stairs  and  to  scream  at 
the  cheers  in  attendance  for  having 
■wed  all  this  crowd  to  gather.  Then 
would  sit  down  and  go  through  the 
le  performance  from  the  beginning. 
as  there  off  and  on  for  more  than  two 
irs,  and  I  know  that  in  that  time  he 

not  do  four  minutes'  continuous,  un- 
jmipted  work.     Had  it  not  been  for 

poor  frightened  people  and  the 
eral  seriousness  of  the  situation  it 
lid  have  been  screamingly  funny  and 
lh  staying  indefinitely  to  see. 

had  my  share  of  the  trouble.  I  ex- 
ined  my  errand  to  an  aide-de-camp 
I  asked  him  to  see  that  proper  instruc- 
ts were  given  for  the  sending  of  the 
grams.  He  took  them  and  went 
ly.  Then  after  a  few  minutes  he 
le  gravely  back,  clicked  his  heels,  and 
ounced  that  there  was  no  telegraph 
imunication  with  the  outside  world 

that  he  did  not  know  when  it  would 
eestablished.  1  asked  him  to  go  back 
he  General,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
eated  to  the  Gothic  room  and  had 
ltd  himself  in  with  a  group  of  officers. 

friend  came  back  again,  rather  red 
tie  face,  and  said  that  he  had  authority 
tamp  my  telegrams  and  let  them  go. 
put  the  rubber  stamp  on  themtftnd 

I  could  take  them.  I  said  that  was 
'cry  well,  but  where  could  I  take  them 
e  the  telegraph  offices  were  closed, 
vent  off  again  and  came  back  with  the 
d  that  the  office  in  the  central  bureau 

working  for  official  messages.  I 
into  the  motor  with  the  Italian  Secre- 
',  who  had  a  similar  task,  and  together 
went  to  the  central  bureau.  It  was 
ed  up  tight  and  the  German  sentries 
^ard  at  the  door  swore  to  us  by  their 
tnwori  that  there  was  absolutely 
ling  doing, 
ack  we  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

friend  the  a.  d.  c.  hud  disappeared. 


but  we  got  hold  of  another  and  asked  him 
to  inform  himself.  He  went  away  and 
we  spent  a  few  minutes  watching  the 
General  blow  up  everybody  in  sight; 
when  the  a.  d.  c.  came  back  be  smilingly 
announced  that  there  was  no  way  of  get- 
ting the  messages  out  on  the  wire;  that 
the  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
send  a  courier  to  Holland  and  telegraph 
from  there.  I  told  him  to  go  back  and 
get  anot  her  answer.  When  he  came 
back  next  time  he  had  the  glad  news 
that  the  office  had  really  been  established 
in  the  Post  Office  and  that  orders  had 
been  sent  over  there  to  have  our  cables 
received  and  sent  at  once.  Away  we 
went  again,  only  to  find  that  the  latest 
bulletin  was  just  as  good  as  the  others; 
the  Post  Office  was  closed  up  just  as 
tight  as  the  other  office,  and  the  sentries 
turned  us  away  with  a  weary  explanation 
that  there  was  not  a  living  soul  inside,  as 
though  they  had  explained  it  a  thousand 
times  since  they  had  been  on  duty. 

By  this  time  the  wild  goose  chasing 
was  getting  a  little  bit  monotonous  and 
when  we  got  back  to  the  headquarters 
I  announced  with  some  emphasis  to  the 
first  a.  d.  c.  that  1  could  reach  that  1 
did  not  care  to  do  any  more  of  it:  that  1 
wanted  him  to  get  me  the  right  informa- 
tion and  do  it  right  away  so  that  I  should 
not  have  to  go  back  to  m>'  chief  and  re- 
port any  more  futile  errands.  He  went 
away  in  some  trepidation  and  was  gone 
some  time.  Presently  the  General  came 
out  himself,  seething  in  his  best  manner. 

"A  qui  tout  ce  tas  de  dipicbes  ?"  roars 
he. 

"A  moi,"  says  1,  knowing  the  language. 

He  then  announced  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der that  they  were  all  wrong  and  that 
he  was  having  them  rewritten;  before  I 
could  summon  enough  breath  to  shout 
him  down  and  protest  he  had  gone  into 
another  room  and  slammed  the  door.  I 
rushed  back  to  my  trusty  a.  d.  c.  and 
told  him  to  get  me  those  telegrams  right 
away;  he  came  back  with  word  that  they 
would  be  sent  after  correction.  I  said 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  they 
send  out  a  word  over  the  signature  of 
the  American  Minister  without  his  having 
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wriuen  it  himself.  He  came  back  and 
said  that  he  could  not  gel  ihe  cables.  I 
staned  tn  walk  into  the  oflicc  myself 
to  gel  them,  only  to  bump  into  the 
General  coming  out  with  the  messages 
in  his  hand.  He  threw  them  down  on  a 
table  and  began  telling  a  young  officer 
what  corrections  to  make  on  the  tele- 
graph fonn  itself.  I  protested  vigorously 
against  any  such  proceeding,  telling  him 
tliat  we  should  be  glad  to  have  his  views 
as  to  any  errors  in  our  message,  but  that 
he  could  not  touch  a  letter  in  any  official 
message.  At  this  stage  of  the  game  be 
was  summoned  to  the  office  of  the  Burgo- 
master and  rushed  olT  with  a  string  of 
oaths  that  would  have  made  an  Arizona 
cow-puncher  take  ofT  his  hat.  The 
young  officer  started  calmly  interlining 
the  message,  so  1  reached  over  and  took 
it  away  from  him  with  the  statement 
that  I  would  report  to  my  chief  what  had 
happened.  He  was  all  aflutter  and  asked 
that  1  remain,  as  the  General  would  not 
be  long.  1  could  not  see  any  use  in 
waiting  longer,  however,  and  made  as 
dignified  a  retreat  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  There  were  a  number  of 
cables  in  the  handful  1  had  carried  around 
that  were  being  sent  in  the  interest  of 
the  German  Government  and  of  German 
subjects,  and  I  took  good  care  to  tell 
the  young  man  that  while  we  were  glad 
to  do  anything  reasonable  for  them  or 
for  their  people  we  had  stood  for  a  g(XKl 
deal  more  than  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
and  that  these  cables  would  stay  on  my 
desk  until  such  time  as  they  got  ready 
to  make  a  proper  arrangement  for  our 
communications.  Now  we  shall  settle 
down  and  see  what  happens  next. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  I^egalion  I 
found  the  Argentine  and  Brazilian  Minis- 
ters and  the  Mexican  Charge  d'AfTaires 
waiting  to  hear  the  news  of  my  mission. 
I  was  rather  hot  under  the  collar  and 
Rave  an  unexpurpated  account  of  what 
had  happened.  By  this  lime  I  was  be- 
ginning to  sec  some  of  the  humor  in  the 
situation,  but  they  saw  nothing  but  cause 
for  rage  and  left  in  a  fme  tmiper. 

Just  to  sec  what  would  happen,  we 
then  proceeded  to  put  our  cable  in  its 
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original  form  into  cipher  and  tend  il 
to  the  General  with   a   written 
that  il  be  sent  immediately  to  Wa 
ton.     It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
reply  he  makes.    The  Spani^  Mtnij 
left  some  telegrams  with  him  list 
to  be  sent  and  is  quite  sure  that  it 
held  up.  as  he  has  received 
to  any  of  them.    To-itwrrow 
to  put  on  his  uniform  and  make  a 
official  call  on  Von  Jarot/ky  t< 
that  he  be  granted  free  comr 
with  his  government. 

During  the  afternoon  a  lot  of  cor 
dents  came  in  and  gave  an  at 
account  of  what  the  General  hadi 
for  them.  He  had  received  tl 
dially  and  had  given  Ihem  a  very  plrai 
interview,  making  an  extended  siaten 
about  Ihe  alleged  German 
Could  they  send  llieir  me»sai 
to  their  papers?  Certainly! 
the  General  would  have  to  read  the  i 
and  approve  the  subject  matter; 
ally!  The  boys  sat  down  in  great 
thusiasm  and  wrote  out  their  nUm 
giving  full  credit  to  the  German  army 
the  orderly  way  they  got  in.  the  exceOei 
of  their  appearance  and  behaviorfj 
the  calm  that  prevailed  in  the  city.  ■ 
took  these  messages  back  and  let  the 
chap  read  them.  He  plowed  hu  m 
carefully  through  ihem  and  expre^«>J 
great  satisfaction  at  the  friend!' 
sions  of  approval.  He  put  his  '•.•-.. 
them  and  handed  them  back  with 
remark  that  they  might  send  them.  ''■ 
boys  ventured  to  inquire  how?  "O 
said  the  General,  "you  can  either  sen 
courier  with  them  to  Holland  or 
Germany  and  have  them  tdcgrapl 
from  there."  WI»ereupon  he  rose  I 
bowing  graciously,  left  the  bunch 
tlabbergastcd  that  ihey  did  nut  wak« 
until  he  was  gone.  He  was  most  aini 
and  smiling  and  got  away  with  it. 
-  The  General  commanding  the 
now  coming  through— Von  Ai 
out  a  proclamation  to-day  whu 
posted  in  the  streets,  warning  tl 
habitants  that  they  would  be  call.  _ 
for  supplies  and  might  have  troops! 
tcrcd  upon  them,  and  that   if  the\ 
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upon  hostile  acts  thev  would  suffer 
iy. 

;  strongest  thing  so  far  was  the 

of  demands  made  upon  the  city 
province.  The  city  of  Brussels 
een  given  three  days  to  hand  over 
illion  francs  in  coin  or  bills.  The 
ans  also  demand  a  tremendous 
/  of  food  to  be  furnished  during  the 
hree  days;  if  the  city  fails  to  deliver 
art  of  it,  it  must  pay  in  coin  at  a 
qual  to  twice  the  market  value  of 
ipplies.    The  Province  of  Brabant 

hand  over  by  ihe  first  of  next 
I  450  millions  of  francs — 90  million 
s.  When  you  consider  that  the 
var  indemnity  imposed  by  Germany 

France  in  1870  was  only  five 
rds,  the  enormity  of  this  appears, 
one  little  province  of  a  tiny  country 
are  imposing  a  tax  equal  to  one 

that  imposed  on  the  whole  of 
e.  How  on  earth  they  are  ever  to 
^  to  pay  it  1  cannot  possibly  see. 
K>t  know  what  is  to  happen  if  they 
»  make  good,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
t  will  be  something  prett>'  dreadful, 
s  afternoon  the  Germans  went  into 
tinistr>'  of  War  and  the  Foreign 

and  searched  through  the  archives: 
ist  have  been  an  entirely  futile 
Kling,  for  all  papers  of  any  interest 

removed  to  Antwerp  when  the 
nment  left.  1  can  imagine  nothing 
deadly  dull  than  browsing  through 
utine  correspondence  of  the  Belgian 
tries.  The  high  officials  who  were 
ere  were  kept  in  the  buildings  to 
iS  the  search — a  needless  humilia- 

There  is  talk  now  of  a  search  of  the 
i  Legation,  but  we  have  heard 
ig  of  it  and  expect  that  nothin^^  of 
rt  will  be  done  without  asking  our 
ision  first. 

ssels.  August  22,  10T4. — Another 
ith  much  to  do  and  no  great  results. 
s  morning  at  7  o'cUick  General 
arotzky  arrived  at  the  Legation 
as  all  smiles.  It  appears  that  my 
in  making  known  my  displeasure 
behavior  and  that  of  his  staff  had  a 
■flfect.    We  have  heard  from  several 


sources  that  he  blew  up  everybody  in 
sight  >'esterda>'  afternoon  when  he  came 
out  from  the  Burgomaster's  office  and 
learned  that  I  had  departed  in  bad  tem- 
per. He  knows  that  nobody  dares  to 
oppose  his  acts  or  views,  but  just  the 
same  he  gave  them  fits  for  not  having 
made  me  stay  and  attended  to  my  case. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  appeared  with  his 
chief  of  staff  and  sent  up  a  message  that 
brought  the  Minister  down  in  his  pajamas 
and  dressing  gowns.  He  expressed  great 
regret  for  the  "misunderstanding"  of 
\esterday  evening  and  assured  the  iMinis- 
ter  that  there  would  be  no  further  cause 
for  complaint  on  our  part.  He  had  in  his 
hand  the  telegram  which  we  had  sent  him 
the  evening  before — the  very  same  tele- 
gram which  we  had  been  trying  to  get 
off  ever  since  the  German  occupation  of 
the  city;  he  had  signed  each  page  of  the 
message  and  had  affixed  his  stamp  with 
an  order  that  it  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted. He  explained  to  the  Minister 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  for  him  to 
take  it  in  person  to  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Telegraphs, 
who  had  already  received  instructions 
on  the  subject. 

About  ten  o'clock  I  was  starting  to  go 
down  to  the  telegraph  office  to  send  the 
messages,  when  the  Spanish  Minister 
drove  up  in  his  big  green  car  with  the 
Spanish  flag  flying  at  the  fore.  We  told 
him  our  stor>-.  whereupon  he  announced 
that  he  also  had  telegrams  to  send  and 
that  he  would  go  with  us.  We  drove  in 
slate  to  the  telegraph  office  and  found 
that  the  entrance  which  had  been  in- 
dicated to  us  was  the  alley  through  which 
the  mail  wagons  drive  in  the  good  days 
when  there  are  any.  Before  an  admir- 
ing crowd  we  descended  and  made  our 
way  among  Prussian  troopers  through 
the  noisesome  alley  to  a  small  side  door, 
where  we  were  stopped  by  a  sentry  who 
stuck  a  bayonet  in  our  general  direction 
and  said  we  could  go  no  farther.  I  was 
immediately  thrust  into  the  foreground 
as  the  brilliant  German  scholar  and, 
limbering  up*my  heavy  German  artillery, 
1  attacked  him.  The  sentry  blanched 
but  stood  his  ground.    An  officer  came 
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up  a$  reinfortrements  but  was  also  limited 
to  the  German  tongue,  so  I  had  to  keep 
it  up,  with  two  full-firown  Ministers 
behind  me  thinking  up  impossible  things 
to  be  translated  into  the  hopeless  tongue. 
The  officer,  who  was  a  genial  soul,  an- 
nounced, as  though  there  was  no  use 
ever  again  to  appear  at  that  particular 
place,  that  the  instruments  had  all  been 
removed  and  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  way  of  sending  any  messages  no  matter 
from  whom  they  came.  We  told  him 
that  wc  had  come  at  the  special  request 
of  the  General  himself.  He  replied  that 
that  made  no  difTerence  whatever:  that 
If  there  were  no  wires  and  no  instruments 
there  was  no  possible  way  of  sending  the 
messages.  After  three  or  four  repeti- 
tions, the  Minister  and  I  began  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  no  use  haggling 
about  it,  but  the  Spanish  Minister  was 
not  so  lightly  to  be  turned  aside  and 
took  up  the  cudgels,  himself  bursting 
into  the  German  language.  He  stood 
his  ground  valiantly  in  the  face  of  a 
volley  of  long  words  but  he  did  not  get 
any  "forrader."  Prince  Ernst  de  Ligne 
came  in  with  a  permit  from  the  General 
to  send  his  messages  and  joined  forces 
with  the  Spanish  Minister,  but  the  poor 
officer  could  only  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
smile  and  repeat  what  he  had  already 
said  a  score  of  times.  II. E.  and  I  began 
to  laugh  and  had  a  hard  time  to  control 
ourselves.  Finally  we  prevailed  upon 
them  to  return  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  Minister  was  beginning  to  get  even 
madder  than  he  was  ye^terday  when  I 
got  back  with  my  ston|-  of  the  way  I  had 
spent  the  afternoon  going  from  one  wild 
goose  chase  to  another.  We  got  the 
Burgomaster  in  his  private  office  and 
placed  our  troubles  before  him.  He  un- 
derstood the  importance  of  the  matter 
and  sent  for  the  Genc'ral.  I  le  appeared 
in  short  order,  clicked  his  heels,  and  in- 
quired whether  we  had  come  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  telegrams.  The  old 
fox  knew  perfectly  well  that  wc  had  and 
was  ready  for  us.  Wc  had  come  to  the 
conclusion— which  I  had  reached  ycsicr- 
dav  afternoon  and  held  all  by  my  lone- 
some— that  the  old  man  was  jockeying. 


He  listened  to  what  wc  hmd 
and  then  said  that  there  was  no 
of  communication  with  the  outsiil 
— that  he  had  just  learned  it  »  fewi 
before;  it  is  hardly  necessary  lo  s 
he  had  been  fully  posted  from  the 
he  set  foot  in  the  lawn.  V.  wai 
sarcastic  about  his  Of>inion  of  a  < 
who  would  venture  to  occupy  a 
without  being  in  possession  of  m 
telegraphic  communication.  The 
dicr  was  in  no  nHXjd  for  argun 
abstract  questions  and  was  plav 
too  big  stakes  to  stop  and  bidke< 
passed  this  over  lightly  and  mi 
that  we  go  back  and  discuss  w 
Director  General  of  Telegraphs  th 
bilities  of  reestablishing  communii 
Then  V.  let  loose  on  him  and  ann 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the 
of  representatives  of  World  Pol 
spend  their  time  standing  in  bad 
disputing  with  soldiers  who  ban 
way  and  refused  to  honor  the  instr 
of  their  General.  He  threw  in  h 
until  the  effect  told.  I  Ic  »id 
that  the  General  was  full  of  fail 
and  promises  and  agreed  to  ai 
that  was  asked  r^  him.  but  that  w 
went  10  do  the  things  he  bad  aut 
we  were  baffled  by  subordiiuU 
look  it  upon  themselves  to  disregat 
orders — the  intimation  being  < 
conveyed  that  their  action  mi| 
be  unconnected  with  insiruclkm 
above.  The  old  man  then  drof^ 
bluff  and  asked  what  we  waruo 
asked  that  he  send  fnr  the  T 
General  and  give  him  in  our  ptoK 
instructions  and  authorizaiion  dQ 
lo  enable  him  to  reestablish  cocnn 
tion  with  the  outside  world  and  i 
him  to  receive  and  send  all  afttai 
sages  for  the  Legations  of  neutral  t 
There  was  no  way  out  short  of 
refusing  to  give  us  our  right  to  Cat 
cate  with  our  jiovernments.  so  the 
was  sent  for  and  the  Burgumastet 
out  at  rnir  dictation  the  most 
and  comprehensive  orders  to  nw 
mshes  in  all  matters  of  official  U 
The  General  sipned  the  order  ■ 
structed  the  D.  G.  to  go  ahead. 
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e  D.  G.  was  a  poor  soul  who  could 
othing  but  technical  difficulties  In 
thing  that  was  proposed.  He  re- 
itly  agreed  to  everything  that  he 
nld  to  do.  and  there  is  no  telling 
our  stories  will  get  off.  He  told 
It  when  the  Gennans  had  occupied 
slegraph  bureau,  instead  of  simply 
meeting  the  instruments  and  plac- 
man  there  to  see  that  communica- 
vas  not  le^abiished  the  officer  in 
land  had  battered  down  the  door 
ig  to  the  roof  and  had  slashed  all  the 
with  his  sabre.  As  there  were  three 
ir  hundred  wires  leading  out  of  the 
it  will  be  a  tremendous  job  to  get 
all  together  again.  .  .  . 
have  not  yet  heard  just  what  hap- 
;  about  our  telegrams  or  whether 
have  gotten  off,  but  we  have  gone 
e  stage  of  worrying  and  are  merely 
ing  about  it  because  we  have  got  into 
ibit. 

spent  nearly  two  hours  at  the  Hotel 
He  and  got  in  a  good  deal  of  talk 
will  be  of  service  to  all  sorts  of 
!.  When  we  got  back  we  found 
hancery  full  of  people  who  were 
Ig  for  us  to  tell  them  just  how  they 
send  telegrams  and  letters  and  get 
arts  and  permits  to  pass  through 
fies  in  all  possible  directions.  Be- 
eaving  1  had  dictated  a  bulletin 
was  posted  in  the  hallway  stating 
here  were  no  communications  with 
jtside  world  by  rail,  telegraph,  or 
nd  that  no  laisser-passers  would  be 
xl  by  the  authorities  until  condi- 
had  changed  and  that  the  Legation 
not  issue  any  sort  of  papers  which 
enable  people  to  leave  in  safety. 
Mit  four  o'clock  McCuicheon,  Irwin, 
1,  and  Cobb  breezed  in  looking  like 
s.  They  had  sailed  blissfully  away 
■uvain  in  a  taxi  which  they  had 
1  up  in  front  of  the  hotel ;  when  they 
lere  they  got  out  and  started  to 
about  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
before  they  could  realize  what  was 
ning,  they  found  themselves  in  the 
of  a  Belgian  retreat  hard  pressed 
German  advance.  Tlie\'  were 
t  between  the  t\^t>  and  escaped  with 
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their  lives  by  flattening  themselves  up 
against  the  side  of  a  house  while  the 
firing  continued.  When  the  row  was 
over  they  were  left  high  and  dr>'  with 
no  taxi — of  course  it  had  been  grabbed 
by  the  retreating  troops — and  with  no 
papers  to  justify  their  presence  in  Lou- 
vain  at  such  a  time.  They  decided  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  go  straight 
to  the  German  headquarters  and  report. 
They  were  received  well  enough  and  told 
to  lodge  themselves  as  best  they  could 
and  stay  indoors  until  it  was  decided 
what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  The|y 
were  told  that  they  might  be  kept 
prisoners  here  or  even  sent  to  Berlin, 
but  that  no  harm  would  come  to  them 
if  they  behaved  themselves.  The  order 
had  gone  out  that  if  a  single  shot  was 
fired  at  the  German  troops  from  the 
window  of  any  house  everybody  in  the 
house  was  to  be  immediately  taken  out 
and  shot.  Not  wishing  to  risk  any  such 
unpleasant  end,  they  rented  all  the  front 
rooms  of  a  house  and  spread  themselves 
through  all  the  rooms  so  that  they  could 
be  sure  that  nobody  did  any  slaughtering 
from  their  house.  They  were  there  for 
three  days  and  were  told  to-day  that  they 
might  take  themselves  hence.  They 
came  back  to  Brussels  in  the  same  clothes 
that  they  had  worn  for  the  past  three 
days,  unshaven  and  dirty  as  pigs.  When 
they  drove  up  to  the  front  door  this 
afternoon  they  were  nearly  refused  ad- 
mittance as  being  altogether  too  dis- 
reputable. 

This  evening  when  I  went  to  see  my 
old  friend  the  General  just  before  dinner 
he  told  me  that  he  had  had  news  of  a 
great  battle  near  Metz  in  which  the 
French  army  had  been  cut  off  and  prac- 
tically destroyed  with  a  loss  of  49,000 
prisoners.  It  sounds  about  as  probable 
as  some  of  the  other  yarns.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  my  friend  had  no  telegraphic 
communication  I  was  curious  to  know 
where  he  got  his  information,  but  my 
gentle  queries  did  not  bring  forth  any 
news  on  that  point. 

The  Germans  now  expect  to  establish 
themselves  for  some  time  here  in  Brussels. 
They  are  going  to  occupy  the  various 
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govenunental'  departments,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  for  some  time  we 
shall  have  to  deal  exclusively  with  them. 
The  Government  to  which  we  are  ac- 
credited has  faded  away,  and  we  are  left 
here  with  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 
We  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  condition, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  condi- 
tion will  not  require  some  pretty  active 
dealing  with.  Functionaries  are  to  be 
brought  from  Berlin  to  administer  the 
various  departments,  so  that  it  is  evi' 
dently  expected  that  the  occupation  is 
not  to  be  of  a  temporary  character. 

Later. — ^After  writing  the  foregoing 
1  went  upstairs  and  listened  to  some  of 
the  tales  of  the  four  people  who  were 
tied  up  at  Louvain.  Now  that  they  are 
safely  out  of  it  they  can  see  the  funny  side 
of  it,  but  it  wascertainEv  pretty  dangerous 
while  it  lasted.  Monsieur  de  Leva!  is 
overcome  with  admiration  for  their 
sang  froid  and  marvels  at  the  race  of 
men  we  breed.  I  suppose  he  expected 
that  we  would  receive  them  with  tears 
and  kisses  and  that  they  would  all  beat 
themselves  on  the  breast  and  have  hy»- 
tencs  about  their  adventures. 

They  seem  to  have  made  themselves 
solid  with  the  Germans  before  they  had 
been  there  long;  it  would  be  hard  for 
anybody  to  resist  that  crowd  any  length 
of  time.  Of  course,  they  never  saw  their 
taxi  again  after  getting  out  to  scout  for 
the  battle,  and  whenever  the  Major  who 
had  the  duty  of  keeping  them  under 
surveillance  came  to  take  a  look  at  them 
Cobb  would  work  up  a  sob-shaken  voice 
•and  plead  for  liberty  and  permission  to 
return  to  Brussels;  he  was  always  at 
some  pains  to  explain  that  it  was  not  his 
life  he  was  worrying  about  but  the  haunt- 
ing thought  of  that  taxi  running  up  at 


the  rate  of  fifty  centimes   every 
minutes.    After    a    white    be 
Major's  funny  bone    located 
all  was  well.     He  so  completely 
the  officer's  good  graces  that  thie] 
promised  to  send  us  word  that 
safe  and  well — and  then  failed  to 

While  the  Germans  occupied  the] 
all  inhabitants  were   required   to 
doors  by  eight  o'clock;  a  light  had 
kept  in  every  window  and   the 
left  open  so  that  any  one  moving  i 
be  cleariy  seen  from   the   street. 
windows  themselves  were  to  be 
Dosch    said    he    woke    up    about 
o'clock    one    morning    with    his 
splitting;  the  lamp  was  smoking 
air  vile  with  smoke  and  smell. 
cided  he  would  prefer  to  be  shot  ll 
of  headache,  so  deliberately  got 
opened  his  window.     The  story 
point  by  the  fact  that  after  vioUtiag  I 
strict  rule  he  was  not  taken  out  and  A 

They  said  it  was  really  pretty  dicadl 
From  their  window,  they  saw,  ev 
little  while,  a  group  of  soldiers  lead  so 
poor  frightened  Bd^n  to  a  little  c 
across  the  street;  several  cdTicers  w 
sitting  at  one  of  the  tables  on  the  si 
walk  holding  a  sort  of  drumhead  co 
martial.  While  they  were  examiai 
the  case  a  squad  would  be  marched  aim 
behind  the  railroad  statbn.  A  few  ■ 
utes  later  the  prisoner  would  be  maid 
around  by  another  way  and  in  a  1 
minutes  there  would  be  a  volley  and ' 
troops  would  be  marched  back  to  tl 
post;  then,  after  a  little  while,  a  streCc 
would  be  brought  out  with  a  body 
civilian  clothes,  a  cloth  over  the  H 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  women,  i 
there  were  screams  before  the  shots  w 
fired.  It  must  have  been  a  dread 
ordeal  to  go  through. 


[In  the  jolhwing  numbers  of  the  World's  Work  mU  he  further  insUUnunb 
Mr.  Gibson's  journal,  covering  his  trip  to  Louvain  at  tie  time  of  the  German  entry, 
meeting  with  tbe  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium,  and  the  case  of  Edith  CaoelU 
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,00K ED  exactly 
set  faces  which 
ifents  of  pcjce  or 
ir  or  fn;n-ticd 
lana  in  the 
pictures;  some 
m,  some  clean- 
iMi,  all  very  Aineri- 
ind  all  highl>  con- 
ated  around  3 
upstairs  in  ihc 
n  canlbnard  huiel 
jimanera.  There 
(he  suj^ar  planter. 
railroad  marui^er. 
onsular  agent,  two 
rs  of  the  Marine 
i,   and    the   com- 

Kit  of  the  naval 
at  Guantin^mo 
They  staricd  the 
intervention    in 


like  the  tableau 
considers  preat 


•-  \N     Jl    N>     Mil 
I  be    monumrni    conimrni(tr.irtn}i    Ihr 
vki(>rv  ■>(  ilw  \meiKjn  foivn  in  iHg9, 
»huti   cnjrkrd   (he  beginnioft  erf  Cubjn 
Ircnlom 


Cuba,  which  history  will  never  record. 

The  su»!ar  planter  did  most  (/  the  talk- 
ingbecjuse  he  p<.>5S«sed 
most  of  ihe  facts,  with 
the  drive  of  an  un- 
harvestcd  bumper  crop 
behind  them.  At  least 
j.iitKiof  ihp  revnhiiiori- 
isis  had  yone  throu^ 
his  pasture  lands  yc»- 
lerdav.  all  but  ab<iut 
<ino  mounted,  and  all 
■■■I'll  armi-d  .inil  draped 
■'■iihamniunition.  Tlicy 
had  threatened  to  bum 
his  cane  —  a  young 
cloudburst  Rotnu  on 
outsKlc  and  Iraking 
throuith  the  cardboard 
hold  partly  denatured 
thi^  menace  -and  Ihcy 
had  promised  to  bum 
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c«:»6pcTat« 
whatever 
m;in     en 
mtfihl  tSrvi 
xhc   I s I  a 
Cub;i. 

Thu* 
planter 
cvidcni  1 
ity.  nxl  fac 
much  wav 
hands.  "C, 
ilown     to 


incd. 
<»ccupving 
oily  erf  G 
amn,  wdl 
pi  in)  with 
.inj  c;ish. 
jnd  dnnlu 
'  1 1  h  L*  r  ( 
JcliKhu  dc 
the  hcjrt 
rcvul  ulio 
On    a    bl 


PRESrDENT   MARIO    C.   MENOCAL 
"Vhc  (Vrftiilrnl  of  Cuhj  b  much  more  n[  jn  Amrrioin  Ihin  he  ia  a  Cubjtl. 
PfMidfnl  Mcnoijl  »v44a  K^ncrjl  brfnft  he  h«jme  jny-eriwr  >>(  a  sugar  esU(eor« 
preuJeni."    Hv  wjt  h»  oun  chitf  ol  stall  during  ihc  rcceni  so-called  revoluium 


his  million-dollar  mitl.  They  had  annexed 
a  loi  of  his  bulls  and  mares  and  requisi- 
tioned a  locomolive.  with  some  new  cane 
cars.  His  peons  wouldn't  ro  into  the 
fields,  ^'esterdjy  before  the  army  bcjjian 
to  move  the  leaders  of  the  bunch  had 
written  him  a  letter  (Fxhibit  No.  i  pro- 
duced in  evidence)  lo  say  that  they  were 
fed  u|)  with  ihediplomaticmeasuresof  the 
last  few  weeks  which  had  got  ihem  no- 
where, (hat  they  could  no  longer  hold 
their  men  (regular  formula  for  yoursI<x:k 
revolutionary  commander),  and  that  now 
Ihcv  were  Koinp  to  "get  down  to  busi- 
ness." They  also  made  the  rather  naive 
:innnuncemenl  that  they  had  decided  to 


orated.    1  te  was  trying  to  i^o  un 
a  railroad  with  about  thirty-ftve 
put  out  of  crjmmission  b\'  other  pal 
the  same  "revolution"  which  now, 
cned  the  su^ar  planter,  his  nct^l 
ihecityof  C»uanl5namo.   The 
the  two  marine  majors  had 
out  who  had  ju-vt  turned  in  info 
backing  up  Ivdh  the  planter  and 
ager.  that  the  army  was  sure  cnou^l 
inK  south.     It  wasupiolhccfrfni 
what  to  do. 

The  city  of  Guanlinamo  is  Iwent 
miles   inland   and    north   of    the    L 
States  naval  station  at  (iuanlinamii. 
it  is  an  important  pf>tnt  for  ibe  navj 
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because  an  the  water  sup- 
omes  from  spring;*  near 
;Uy  brouKhi  down  by 
I  and  (in  waier  bixiis 
eslalion.  Further- 
\.  all  supplies  nut 
^hi  in  by  tran^ 

from  the  Stales 
t  come  in  normal 
i  down  by  rail 
jghGuant^namo 
he  terminus  at 
ianera.whcrcihi!i 
council  was  going 

Leaving  thisma- 
I   menace    to  ihc 
ind  source  of  com- 
icationfs  out  of  ac- 
t«     the    commandant 
I  !>ot  ill  by  and  allow 
bWe.  which  had    just  ex- 
ly  hned  itself  up 
h    a  submarine- 
iling  nation  with 
ch    the    United 
S    was    then    at 

to  take  possession  of  tcrrilor>-.  in- 
ig  3   coast   line,  comploioK-  cuitin 


COLONEt  W1TTE31VER 
The   American   miliufy  ^llacbi  at  Hav- 
ana.  "who  was  chief  imiructar  [o  Ihc  small 
Cuban  anny  of  nine  (hoiuand  men" 
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ofT  his  naval  station  on  the  land- 
ward   side.     On    the   other 
^      hand,  the  commandant  car* 
ned    in    his   pocket   and 
vividly  in  his  mind  un- 
equivocal   instructions 
from    the   President 
{     that     United     States 
ijrccs  in  Cuba  would 
I       in    no  account   take 
inv   independent   ac- 
tion a^amst  the  revo- 
lutionists other  than 
stricll\'  defensive  ac- 
tion.     No  operations 
were  to  be  undertaken 
which    could    be   con- 
strued  as   aggressive  or 
ofTensive,  or  carried  on  at 
a  distance  from  the  proper- 
ties or  positions    immediately 
threatened  or  at- 
tacked. 

It   took   the  com- 
mandant about  three 
minutes   to  make  up 
his  mind.     Realizing  that  prompt  offense 
is  in  many  cases    the   only   practical 


TtlE    LEAUEKS   OF    THE    RECENT   EEVOLLrilON 
ifl;  )<M  Mi)tuH  Oomrx.  onc-timr  freiMlcni  nl  Cutu      Rifhl   Altreclo  Z^v**.  upponeni  at  Pmideni 
ftt  ia  ibr  clKikfn  of  last  January      To  heat  Mrnocil.  the  iwo  wmgi  at  Ihe  Libcnl  Puty,  uikder 
wtd  Z^ya^  rcumlcd  allcf  a  split  which  dated  back  to  lyvi 
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method   of   derense,    he   telephoned    to 

Guantanamo  Bay  to  M:nd  two  companies 
of  marines  with  a  ihrec-inch  field  pieoc, 
machine  guns,  and  full  field  equipment  at 


once  toCaiman6ra3r  the  head  of  the  bay. 
The  railroad  manager  meantime  ran 
downstairs  and  began  tu  put  together  a 
ironp  train  locarry  this  Third  Inlerx-cn- 
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THE    SECONO    INAl'GLtRATION    01     CLrUAN    (NDEI'I^NDENCE 

imi  Migud  Comri  inking  his  oalh  of  office  as  PrcsKlcnl  of  Cuba  in  tout.  At  hH  ri^i  iin  ife- 
reader's  Ml)  b  Governor  Cturin  H.  Mjgoan.  itw  l»i  Amtrican  who  periled  Cuba  dunng  the  prmoid 
American  intervvniion  rollowing  the  tevgJutiooof  i()o6 
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tion  up  lo  Guanlinamu.  Less  than  two 
hours  later,  as  we  were  steaming  back  to 
the  naval  station  in  the  commandant's 
launch,  wc  passed  the  Third  Interven- 
tion on  board  the  naval  tug  Osuola, 
plowing  impressively  up  to  the  front. 
The  three-inch  ordnance  was  on  deck 
in  the  bow.  some  men  were  assembling 
the  machine  ^uns,  others  dislnbuting 
equipment,  and  the  rest,  with  their  legs 
danftliniji  over  the  sides,  were  eating  their 
hasty  and  premature  supper,  One  of 
their  majors  had  explained  to  me  that 
no  troops  could  possibly  be  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind  for  sincere  intervention. 


A  transport  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Bay 
take  them  home  after  more  rhan  two  ycJ 
of  continuous  service  ir.  the  trapics- 
They  had  just  rini<ht-d  their  last  taript 
practice  that  mornmg.  «ith  an  average <tf 
better  than  90  per  cent,  for  (hr  two  amh 
panies,  and  were  to  have  sailed  tKe  fol* 
lowing  day. 

All  these  operation^  seemed  a  sure  prt>- 
loRUC  10  the  real  thing.  I  expected  lo 
have  an  opportunity  of  actually  wiinesft- 
ing  the  Third  Intervention  in  Cuba  and 
what  would  have  been  much  more  mem-, 
orablc.  the  first  action  in  the  Wesie 
Hemisphere  fought  by  the  United  StatrsJ 


i 
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then  a  two-weeks-old  belligerent,  in  the 
great  war  of  all  nations.  The  two  com- 
panies of  marines  reached  GuantSnamo 
City  that  evening,  the  three-inch  gun 
was  put  in  position,  patrols  thrown  out, 
and  every  detail  of  preparation  fm- 
ished  before  daylight.  But  never  a  shot 
was  fired.  When  the  commandant  that 
morning  sent  his  telephone  to  the 
naval  station  and  the  railroad  manager 
began  to  assemble  his  train,  other  tele- 
phone wires  got  busy  up  country  from 
Caiman£ra.  That  revolutionary  army 
— we  never  were  quite  certain  whether  it 
was  3,500  or  half  that  number — did  the 
finest  disappearing  act  conceivable.  Such 
"  business"  as  they  had  in  GuantSnamo 
City  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

During  the  week  I  remained  at  the  na- 
val station  in  Guantinamo  Bay  our  forces 
up  at  Guant&namo  City  maintained  a 
perfectly  passive  intervention.  We 
waited  in  vain  for  any  action,  and,  as  1 
have  already  indicated,  the  state  of  mind 
of  those  two  marine  companies  needed 
only  a  very  slight  suggestion  to  precipi- 
tate action.  At  the  end  of  that  week, 
bound  for  Havana,  1  boarded  a  Spanish 
steamer  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  at  day- 
break of  a  hot  Cuban  morninR.  The 
electric  lights  on  her  gangway  were  still 
burning,  though  all  the  East  to  the  zenith 
was  painted  with  red  dawning. 

The  S.  S.  Barcelotta  was  bringing  out  a 
steerage  full  of  laborers  from  Spain  to 
supplement  Cuban  labor  in  the  cane  and 
tobacco  fields.  Between  Santiago  and 
Havana  the  revolution  had  shipped  all 
railroad  communication,  and  some  of  the 
resulting  human  and  freight  congestion 
was  being  ferried  out  on  lighters  and 
dumped  aboard  the  Barcelona  on  tup  of 
all  the  migration  from  Spain.  The  ship's 
decks  looked  like  a  floating  retreat  from 
Poland,  with  the  baggage  and  the  fixxi 
and  the  children  and  adults  mixed  up 
indiscriminately.  To  make  things  more 
realistic,  as  is  often  the  case  on  these 
non-refrigerating  steamers,  the  ship's 
butcher  was  slaughtering  steers  un 
the  deck.  Blood  ran  through  the  peo- 
ple into  the  scuppers,  and  the  ingre- 
dients   of    future    bills    of    fare    were 


trussed  up  horridly  against  the  dean 
morning  skies. 

The  revolution  had  also  put  aboard 
that  ship  the  ex-Governor  of  Santiago, 
who  had  recently  been  released  from  jail 
and  his  sentence  commuted  to  a  term  in 
the  Cuban  Congress.    1'here  was  also 

Mr.  B. ,  whose  family  had  for  three 

generations  carried  on  a  prosperous 
business  as  sugar  factors  and  steamship 
agents  in  Santiago.  A  Cuban  planter 
was  going  "home"  to  America  with  one 
wife,  four  children,  and  three  American 
nurses  "to  stay  until  this  trouble  is 
over."  His  children  played  with  the 
children  of  three  or  four  other  Santiago 
families  of  evident  means  and  refinement, 
who  were  also  bound  to  the  States  via 
the  shortest  route  through  Havana  and 
Key  West.  I  was  the  only  North  Amer- 
ican on  board.  It  took  the  Barcelona 
two  days  and  a  half  from  Santiago  around 
Cape  Maisie  to  Havana — this  voyage 
on  a  fourteen-knot  ship  gives  you  a  good 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  Island  of  Cuba — 
and  during  that  time,  in  daily  talks  with 
all  these  assorted  Cubans,  it  afforded  me  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  check  up  my 
impressions  of  Cuban  revolution  with  the 
actual  experiences  and  opinions  of  men 
and  women  who  had  lived  in  the  thick 
of  this  and  previous  similar  disturbances. 

The  first  thing  that  impressed  me  was 
a  clear  lack  of  anything  which  could  be 
called  patriotism  or  even  local  pride. 
The  St.  Paul  man  has  plenty  to  say  for 
his  cit\'  against  his  neighbor  in  .Minne- 
apolis; people  who  live  in  Chicago  are 
aiwa>s  champions  of  their  city  against 
the  world,  and  you  can't  convince  a 
Kansas  Cit>'  man  that  any  other  town  is 
worth  living^  in.  But  in  Cuba  you  will 
never  hear  a  Camague>'  man  standing 
up  for  his  neighborhwjd  against  a  resi- 
dent of  Pinardel  Rio  or  Oriente.  That 
kind  of  argument  never  arises  in  Cuba. 
The  idea  stirs  no  Cuban  emotion:  it  is 
too  remote,  abstract.  For  the  same  rea- 
sons the  abstract  idea  of  patrioti>m  for 
the  Gimmonweallh  is  ais«,>  lacking. 

Two  or  three  of  the  rich  Cubans  on  the 
Barcelona  alwa>s  said  "we"  in  referring 
to   themselves   and   mvself.   in  contra- 


disiinctloa  to  "they."  a  pronoun  gener- 
erally  used  tu  designate  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand  their  compatriots  ashore  on 
the  green  island  we  were  skirtinj;.  "  Vcs. " 
they  would  ^ay.  "it  is  a  fine  climate,  but 
that  is  the  only  ^ood  thing  about  this 
country.  The  people.  Dioi  mio,  no. 
Only  a  very  few  of  them  are  civilized. 
The  rest,  especially  here  in  Oriente.  are 

siTt  ver^uenias.     Cuba  libre ?"   They 

laughed.  "That  is  for  the  professional 
job-holders." 

CUBA  LIBRE  AS  A  SPECIFIC  IDEA 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  "Cuba 
l.ibrc"  doesn't  mean  much  of  anything 
to  the  vast  majority  of  Cubans.  Nor 
does  it  mean  much  more  as  a  statement 
of  fact.  It  did  mean  s^melhins  against 
the  tangible  persecution  and  injustice 
of  Spain,  but  what  there  was  definable 
of  it  then  has  pretty  nearly  gone  by  the 
board  between  the  irreconcilable  political 
factions  of  the  Ins  and  the  Outs.  It  is 
as  though  the  lone  star  Hag  which  sym- 
bolizes free  Cuba  had  been  torn  from  its 
standard  by  the  blind  hands  of  struggling 
oflice  seekers  or  blown  away  in  the  mon- 
soons of  political  oratory  which  have  all 
these  years  roared  around  it. 

"Cuba  Libre"  means  next  to  nothing, 
but  "Cuba  Rica"  or  "Cuba  Prospera" 
means  a  lot  as  a  combination  of  words, 
and  it  is  getting  to  mean  more  every 
year  to  those  Cubans  whose  patriotism 
is  something  more  substantial  than  mere 
phraseology.  Neither  does  revolution 
in  Cuba  stir  any  patriotic  impulses  as  we 
understand  patriotism.  Every  revolu- 
tion iti  Cuba,  with  whatever  principles 
it  may  begin,  soon  degenerates  into  mere 
disorder.  The  revolution  of  1917  was  a 
perfect  example  of  this  rule.  And  this 
particular  uprising  was  doomed  from 
the  start  by  a  booming  prosperity  greater 
than  Cuba  has  ever  dreamed  of. 

When  I  was  in  Havana  in  January 
after  the  elections  had  been  held,  no  one 
knew  definitely  who  was  de  jurr  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  President  Men- 
ocal.  with  some  months  of  his  unexpired 
term  In  run,  had  been  at  first  declared 
Ki^lectcd,  but  the  Ubcral  Parlv  was  at 


that  time  protesting  his 
posed  recount  u.^s  gotng  on  in  t 
four  of  the  statL-s,  and  the  Suprrmr  Catm 
of  Cuba  wa&  rendering  decisions  in  av- 
tesled  districts  on  documentary-  and  oibrr 
circumstantial  evidence.  1  he  air  «ik 
full  of  rumors  of  impending  rcvdutM 
and.  sure  enotrgh,  in  due  course,  a  fi 
weeks  later,  the  exasperation  of  the 
als  over  their  inabihty  to  invalidate  .M 
ucal's  election  broke  oul  in  what 
called  a  revolution. 

In  May  i  was  again  in  Havana 
President  Memtcal's  election  was  con- 
summated by  his  inauguration.  Tim 
revolution  was  still  going  on.  but  thetr 
was  no  change  in  the  national  affain  vt 
Cuba  from  their  condition  in  the  prccnl- 
ing  January.  The  revoluiiiin  had  been  j 
complete  failure  in  its  announced  ob- 
jects. More  than  thai,  it  had  prtiVTd  to 
every  one  in  and  out  of  Cuba  the  futilit> 
of  Cuban  politics. 

It  is  hardly  necessary-  to  lU- 
general  background  of  Cuban  p  < 
readers  of  this  maga/ine.  PresKkal 
Menocal.  now  at  the  beginning  of  to 
second  four-years"  term,  is  the  leader  el 
the  Conservative  Party  which  ^rr*  out 
of  the  old  Moderates  of  talrada  Palmas 
lime  after  the  first  inlervention.  O^ 
posed  to  the  Conservatives  is  the  socafled 
Liberal  Party,  made  up  at  prr^rni  -J 
two  factions:  tlie  Miguelistas,  ■ 
of  Jose  Miguel  Gomez;  and  ibc  i.i.- ;-.— . 
the  adherents  of  Alfredo  Xaya».  %^bo  is 
Presidential  candidate  was  Kuppiirtcd  by 
Gomez  in  this  last  conlestcd  electMA- 
To  beat  Menocal  they  rrccimbined  the 
two  elements  o(  the  party  split  wxk 
apart  in  190;. 

Normally.  Cuba  has  been  Liberal.  )ik1 
as  the  United  Slates  normally  for  man* 
years  has  been  Republican  And  b^  * 
natural  coincidence,  an  eknwnt  which 
entered  into  the  IVmocralic  success  id 
the  United  States  in  the  eleclums  of  U»I 
November  also  determined  the  characUt 
of  the  election— in  so  far  as  I  can  dhcem 
any  character  al  all  in  it — onllu-1  ' 
Cuba.  As  never  before  in  both  *■ 
more  people  in  the  western  srclHM->  <> 
each  were  benefiting  by  the  new  pio^ 
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parity  born  of  the  war,  and  this  part  of 
the  electorate,  making  money  hand  over 
fist,  and  therefore  satisfied  with  condi- 
tions as  they  were,  all  swung  into  the  con- 
servative column.  Indeed,  you  should 
multiply  by  at  least  two  or  three  ade- 
quately to  represent  the  effect  of  the 
sugar  boom  on  pditics  in  Cuba  as  com- 
pared with  the  effect  of  war  prices  on  the 
raw  products  and  resulting  state  of  mind 
of  the  electorate  in  our  Middle  West. 

THE    ELECTORAL    LAW 

There  was,  however,  a  well-established 
mutual  grievance  in  the  balloting  at  the 
elections.  This  election,  like  others  pre- 
ceding it  in  Cuba,  since  1902,  was  carried 
out  under  the  provisions  of  an  electoral 
law  drafted  by  General  Enoch  H. 
Crowder,  who  is  now  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
man  chiefly  responsible  for  the  smooth 
running  of  our  national  registration  for 
universal  service  on  June  5th. 

General  Crowder  drew  for  Cuba  a  good 
law,  but  no  electoral  law  could  have  been 
adequate  to  the  conditions  it  had  to  meet. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  law;  it  was  a 
question  of  the  execution  of  the  law. 
The  majority  of  the  people  of  Cuba  do 
not  want  a  good  law.  It  would  spoil  all 
their  fun.  You  cannot  safeguard  an  elec- 
torate which  is  founded  upon  universal 
suffrage  when  it  doesn't  want  to  be  safe- 
guarded and  when  the  first  act  of  every 
newly  elected  Congress  is  to  pass  a  law 
exempting  every  one  from  fraud  in  the 
preceding  election  which  gave  it  being. 
In  Cuba  all  polling  lists  are  constantly 
added  to  but  never  subtracted  from. 
They  are  ports  of  missing  men.  In  a 
dozen  years  they  became  exceedingly 
padded  with  names  of  men  long  dead, 
absentees,  and  even  those  yet  unborn. 

But  it  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  es- 
tablished precedent  in  Cuba  to  vote  as 
many  men  as  there  are  names  on  the 
polling.lists,  just  as  it  was  considered  all 
right  in  some  of  our  states,  before  the 
mobilization  of  1916  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, to  swell,  by  paper  militiamen,  the 
total  of  the  National  Guard  lists  to  the 
minimum  number  of  names  prerequisite 


for  federal  appropriations.  President 
Menocal  endeavored  in  the  last  Congress 
preceding  the  election  to  have  these  poll- 
ing  lists  purged  and  sent  two  strong  mes- 
sages to  that  effect  to  his  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees.  But  the  Liberal  major- 
ities in  the  Cuban  Congress  turned  both 
his  bills  down  emphatically.  When  it 
came  to  the  election,  150,000  names  ap- 
peared on  the  books,  and  were  voted, 
which  did  not  exist  in  corpore. 

Both  sides,  voted  thus  fraudulently 
in  conformity  with  established  Cuban 
custom,  each  side  passionately  accusing 
the  other  of  overdoing  it.  In  addition 
to  all  this  confusion  there  were  in  Oriente 
and  in  some  of  the  other  provinces  as 
many  as  five  or  six  different  parties  repre- 
sented on  one  ballot,  of  which  two  were 
believed  to  be  for  the  Liberals  and  the 
other  three  or  four  Conservative.  The 
whole  business  was  hopelessly  mixed  up, 
and  efforts  to  straighten  it  out  by  re- 
counts were  futile  from  the  start,  since 
the  old  polling  lists  were  retained  and  a 
feverish  competition  of  perjured  testi- 
mony admitted  in  evidence. 

The  revolution,  defined  in  its  highest 
terms,  was  a  Liberal  protest  against  the 
conservative  and  nominally  national  in- 
tention to  keep  President  Menocal  in 
office.  It  was  also  premised  on  the  sup- 
position that  because  Cuba  had  generally 
been  considered  Liberal  any  tabulation 
of  votes  giving  an  opposite  return  must, 
ipso  J  ado,  be  corrupt.  But  the  revolu- 
tion lasted  on  that  plane  only  about  three 
weeks.  Meantime  Miguel  Gomez  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  and  with  his  incar- 
ceration the  life  faded  out  of  the  whole 
movement.  Zayas  came  into  Havana  and 
lived  quite  harmlessly  out  at  the  castle 
of  Madame  Abreu,  who  also  maintained 
there  the  only  chimpanzee  bom  in  cap- 
tivity. There  never  was  any  fij^hting 
worthy  of  the  name  except  in  the  Liberal 
press  of  Cuba  and  its  propaganda  in  the 
States.  Fighting  was  the  last  thing  the 
revolutionists  wanted  to  do.  The  Fed- 
erals did  all  the  attacking  of  any  conse- 
quence. One  action  at  Sango,  where  the 
Federals  stormed  and  attacked  an  en- 
trenched   rebel    position,     resulted     in 


thirty  Liberal  dead  and  five  Federal 
casualties. 

In  May  Ihe  revolullon.  which  siill 
occupied  space  in  our  papers,  partly  be- 
cause of  ils  supposed  bearing  on  German 
operations  in  the  ^Vc^t  Indies,  was  in 
realit\'  moribund.  The  big  politicians 
were  out  of  it  and  the  smaller  politicians, 
realizing  that  their  cause  was  lost,  were 
merely  existing  on  the  forlorn  hope  of 
brinj;infi  about  inlcrvenlion  by  iheUnitcd 
Stales  and  getting  immunity  for  them- 
selves. The  financiers  had  made  their 
haul  and  got  away.  Two  of  them,  smug- 
gled Mit  of  Santiago  to  Pnrt-au-Prince 
and  there  arrested,  carried  more  than 
$200,000  with  them  in  cash.  It  w-as  at 
this  stage  that  we  launched  our  Third 
Intervention  at  GuanlSnamo. 

Thus  underst*)od,  the  whole  move- 
ment, confined  to  Santiago  and  Oriente 
provinces,  or  the  eastern  end  of  the  isl- 
and, became  pathetic  in  the  extreme. 
The  few  remaining'  leaders  really  wanted 
to  surrender  but  iIk-v  were  afraid  to  do  so. 
Colonel  Varona,  the  Federal  leader  at 
Santiago,  replied  to  all  their  importuni- 
ties: "You  people  have  no  rights.  You 
are  outside  of  the  law.  and  only  entitled 
to  speculators"  chances.  Lay  down  your 
arms  and  I  will  let  you  go  free,  but 
I  won't  give  you  any  guarantees." 

And  all  those  2.50a  botttbrei  with  press- 
ing business  engagements  in  Guantanamo 
for  whom  we  looked  so  earnestly  in  May 
remained  stuck  out  there  forlornly  in  the 
bush,  all  dressed  up  and  nowhere  to  go. 
In  their  ranks  were  criminals  from  the 
Santiago  jails  who  had  been  turned  loose 
on  the  first  day  of  the  revolution.  Nat- 
urally there  was  nothing  for  these  patri- 
ots to  be  gained  by  coming  in  One  of 
their  leaders.  Baso.  had  murdered  the 
Alcalde  of  Sango.  He  was  decidedly 
from  Missouri  about  surrendering.  Con- 
sequently that  revolution  in  Oriente 
Prfivince  had  become  simply  glorified 
vagrancy,  keeping  half  alive  on  loot, 
license,  and  laziness. 

That  is  what  we  found  it  to  be  at 
Guantanamo.  and  that  is  exactly  what 
Pre-jident  Menocal  called  it  when  I  sjw 
him  m  his  summer  White  House  at  Chico, 


about  twenty  miles  outside  of  H^ 
was  literally  a  white  houv:.  mti 
thcmiddlenf  great  gardens,  with  biiji-li 
walks    and    avenues    leading    in    v 
through    them    under    many    irec^ 
was  very  unlike  most  Cuban  •! 
it  was  so  full  of   life,  sunshjni 
tion.    The  President's  son  was  career- 
ing up  and  down   the  avenues   on  the 
first  autoped   I   had  seen  on  the  MUod, 
and  his  daughter  was  playing  tennis  with 
some  friends.     As  I  talkc<l  1  could  hear 
the  click  of  billiard  cues  in  a  room  cku 
by. and  there  came  to  us  now  and  thcntbc 
happy  laughter  of  women. 

K  CRESIDENT  WITHOUT  FEAK  OK  REPftOACH 

The  President  of  Cuba  is  much  more 

of  an  American  than  he  is  a  Cuban,  and 
it  is  this  trait  in  him  whi<::h  keeps  thou 
who  are  not  his  friends  from  prupeHy 
understanding  him.  He  is  stnguUrl\ 
open  and  frank  and  has  thai  trail.  vtr> 
rare  indeed  among  nKn  of  natKmal  in- 
portance,  of  attentive  lisieninj;  li^ 
worst  enemies  will  tell  you  that  he  is  ab- 
solutely honest,  but  they  will  qualify 
that  statement  by  saying  that  he  ii 
weak  or.  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
so  open  to  suggestion  on  the  part  of  hb 
less  scrupulous  friends  that  the  net  resuli 
is  worse  than  dishonesty.  I  believe  Uut 
mi.sconception  is  entirely  due  to  the  un- 
Cuban,  un-Latin-American  openness  aoJ 
simplicity  of  Cuba's  Chief  LxecuthT 
To  call  him  fiersonally  or  politically 
weak  is  manifestly  ridiculous.  As  man- 
ager and  part  owner  in  the  largest  sugar 
factory  in  the  world,  he  had  demon- 
strated extraordinary  administrative  ahtl- 
tty  before  he  was  elected  to  the  Pirs(- 
dency      He  works  twelve  1  '  fl 

at  his  desk  in  the  Palace,  an.i  -fl 

gle-hauded  he  has  earned  uut  his  declared 
purpose  of  so  checking  and  masterinir 
this  last  revolution  in  Cuba,  of  nuLin; 
such  a  show  of  this  circus  <»f  the  <  i' 
the  probability  of  a  similar  upn 
curring  again  might  be  made  impos»iMc 
And  for  that  announced  purpose  which 
he  has  so  well  earned  out.  the  Gnvemme*! 
of  Ihe  United  States  kept  its  hands  off 
but  gave  him  all  its  moral  support.     We 
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nearly  spoiled  that  sound  policy  at  Guan- 
tinamo. 

Menocal  was  a  general  before  he  be- 
came an  overseer  of  a  sugar  estate  or  a 
President.  He  has  remained  a  ^neral. 
He  directed  every  military  movement  of 
the  Federal  forces  during  the  revolution; 
he  was  his  own  chief  of  staff  and  he  held 
the  Cuban  army  in  bulk  loyal  against  the 
shrewdest  kind  of  Liberal  treachery. 
But  President  Menocal  also  represents 
in  his  personality  and  carries  out  in  his 
life  a  typical  Cuban  trait  which  is  really 
at  the  root  of  most  Cuban  political 
troubles. 

FAMILY   OR   THE    NATION? 

The  Cuban  has  one  deeply  ingrained 
trait  which  explains  much  in  his  current 
history.  He  is  a  strong  family  man, 
spends  a  lot  of  time  with  his  family, 
works  for  his  family,  uses  the  best  of  his 
influence  for  his  immediate,  own,  cher- 
ished people. 

How  many  men  in  our  undemonstra- 
tive country  will  tell  their  wives  once  a 
day  that  they  love  them?  The  average 
Cuban  thus  reassures  his  wife  literally 
not  once  but  twenty  times  a  day.  And 
she  expects  it.  He  kisses  her  hand  and 
professes  himself,  in  his  courtly  Spanish 
at  her  feet,  her  slave.  And  all  this  with 
complete  sincerity,  although  he  may  main- 
tain on  the  next  block  the  mulatto 
mother  of  his  unrecognized  children 
upon  whom  he  lavishes  no  superficial 
affection.  It  is  family  first,  then  rela- 
tives, then  friends — a  glorified  and  in- 
tense and  pervading  nepotism. 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
banks  in  Havana  whom  1  knew  gave  up 
all  his  social  engagements  fur  a  week 
during  his  wife's  not  serious  illness. 
He  simply  would  not  accept  engagements 
because  his  wife  could  not  gu  with  him. 
One  of  t)ie  branches  of  the  .Menocal  fam- 
ily, allied  to  the  President's,  live  all  to- 
gether, fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  in  one 
house.  They  have  all  their  meals  to- 
gether, have  their  parties  together,  go 
abroad  together;  they  neither  feel  the 
need  nor  see  the  advantages  of  having 
any   one  else  present.    Colonel  Witte- 


myer,  our  military  attach^  in  Havana, 
who  was  chief  instructor  to  the  small 
Cuban  army  of  nine  thousand  men, 
could  not  conscientiously  stand  for  a 
certain  military  appointee  whose  embez- 
zlements were  a  little  too  cynical  even 
for  Cuba.  To  make  matters  worse, 
this  officer  was  regularly  caught  with  the 
goods.  Colonel  Wittemyer  went  to 
those  in  authority  with  abundant  evi- 
dence of  his  subordinate's  guilt,  which 
was  formally  admitted,  but  yet  he  found 
the  Chief  Executive  averse  to  punishing 
the  malefactor.  He  was  eventually  trans- 
ferred out  of  the  jam  closet  to  the  posi- 
tion of  personal  aide  simply  and  ex- 
pressly because  those  in  authority  could 
not  bring  themselves,  for  any  good  to  the 
service  that  might  grow  from  making  him 
an  example,  to  lose  or  risk  that  man's 
friendship. 

And  so  it  happens  that  this  very  ad- 
mirable trait  of  loyalty  to  friends  and 
kindred  is  actually  a  hampering  influence 
in  the  public  life  of  Cuba.  In  our  sense 
of  the  term,  there  is  no  Cuban  citizen- 
ship which  concerns  itself  about  the  way 
in  which  it  is  governed.  Thus,  by  force 
of  circumstances,  Cubans  are  and  remain 
what  they  are.  They  do  not  develop  in 
civic  or  political  character  as  they  grow 
richer  and  possess  more  limousines  and 
ball-bearing  plumbing. 

And  yet  the  conduct  of  some  of  these 
men — Charley  Hernandez,  Villalon,  and 
President  Menocal  himself — in  the  war 
of  independence  was  the  stuff  that  Valley 
Forge  was  made  of.  These  men  have 
lived  on  snakes  in  the  swamps,  bare- 
fc«ted,  ragged,  unfaltering.  A  tangible 
patriotism  was  theirs,  surely,  made  up 
of  rooted  independence  and  of  a  burning 
sense  of  injustice.  Why  does  not  this 
spirit  survive  in  the  piping,  prosperous 
times  of  peace?  A  few  do  carry  on.  but 
there  is  no  way  of  propagating  the  idea. 
The  Cuban  people  have  never  realized 
that  it  is  their  money,  their  institutions, 
their  Government.  It  is  only  very  re- 
cently that  our  own  people  in  the  United 
States,  always  jealous  of  their  rights, 
have  begun  to  realize  their  reciprocal  re- 
sponsibilities.    There    has    never   been 


in  Cuba  any  WAI  wnitihy  of  rhe  adminis- 
tralinn  nf  public  funds.  From  a  Cuban 
point  of  view,  why  should  they  go  to  all 
that  imuble?  There  is  no  direct  taxation 
which  the  people  fee);  the  revenue  is 
nearly  all  raised  by  customs — out  of  the 
whole  budget  of  $4;.ouu,(x}(},  perhaps 
$30,000,000  will  be  customs  receipts. 
Thus  nn  clamor  goes  up  from  the  elec- 
torate, which  does  not  feel  the  taxes. 
though  they  do  grumble  now  at  the  high 
cost  of  living  due  to  the  war  freights  and 
customs. 

fv>  if  a  fellow  two.  or  three,  or  five 
hundred  miles  down  country  hears  that 
So  and  So  has  battened  on  office,  he 
thinks  the  malefactor  a  smart  bombre 
and  bothers  no  further  about  the  matter. 
Such  an  occurrence  is  no  moru  ground  for 
scandal  in  Cuba  than  it  would  have  been 
in  China  under  the  Empire.  A  river 
and  harbi^rs  bill  would  not  leave  a  ripple 
on  a  Cuban  conscience,  and  the  pork 
barrel  would  roll  smoothly  on  its  way 
but  for  one  thiny — the  Piatt  amendment. 

A    PARALYZED    PRESS 

The  lack  of  civic  responsibility  and 
public  conscience  in  Cuba  is  largely  due 
to  the  lack  of  real  journalism.  The  press 
and  its  relation  to  politics  is  an  important 
ingredient  in  things  Cuban  and  important 
to  understand.  With  us  a  newspaper 
has  a  relation  and  responsibility  to  the 
public.  No  newspaper  uith  us  can  long 
survive  unless  it  is  primarily  what  it 
purports  to  be — a  ncwspajier.  But  thai 
is  The  la^t  thing  a  Cuban  itewspaper  sets 
out  to  do  or  to  be.  In  Havana  there  are 
thirty-seven  daily  newspapers,  more  than 
twiceasmany  as  are  self-supported  in  New 
York.  These  are  not  really  newspapers 
at  all.  They  are  organs,  political  pamph- 
lets, propaganda.  El  Mundo  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  of  them  all  to  sound 
journalism.  El  Heraldo  de  Cuba  has 
the  largest  circulation — about  40,000 
copies  a  day — and  it  is  both  a  plausible 
and  strong  utterance  edited  by  ScAor 
Fcrrara.  the  most  brilliant  journalist  in 
Cuba  Fcrrara  gets  nothing  from  the 
Government,  but  a  lot  of  backing  from 
rich  curporalions. 


The  other  papers  are  one  and  all 
sona I    I irga ns .    They    never    make 
attempt   to  shape  public   opinion  t' 
tach^'s"  column  in  £/  Muwio  the 
tion).     When  we  think  how  slowly 
lie  opinion  in  the  United  States  respond 
to  all  the  instrumentalities  we  havt  (ul 
its  shaping,  wc  can  the   more 
understand  ihe  apathy  of  Cuba  00  puk 
questions. 

Just  as  in  the  much  more  vickms 
stance  of  Santo  Domingan  joui 
the  press  of  Cuba  is  mainly  ukcn 
with  personalities.  Libelous  attacks  Ji 
of  weekly  occurrence  and  make  up  b\  ii 
the  most  interesting  newspaper 
Ever>'  newspaper  is  so  well  forti 
against  possible  libel  that  it  really  woaU 
seem  a  great  waste  of  opponuniiy  mx 
to  "feature"  it.  There  is  no  comc-b»tk 
for  printed  libel  in  Havana  Evt 
newspaper  of  consequence  has  some  (  ji 
gressman  engaged  as  editor  or  dirtvti 
By  Cuban  law.  a  Ctmgressman  is  immi 
front  prtxess-serving.  He  enjovs 
same  untrammeled  liberty  that  a  mtm- 
ber  of  the  diplonutic  corps  by  dipkimatk 
courte'sy  enjoys  in  Washington.  Hecao 
drive  his  motor  car  over  the  ■speed  limits 
or  his  neighbor's  live-stock,  or  shiut  tiic 
lights  out  of  lampposts,  without  letitinc 
arrested.  In  each  instance  the  rnnon* 
strating  policeman  gets  arrested.  Wbea 
anything  particularly  libelous  apptart 
in  a  given  print  it  is  shoved  nfT  im  to 
its  particular  Congressman  and  iiKi»> 
tincnily  dnips  unless  some  unutuillv 
irate  libcllec  shoots  the  editor. 

OUR   OPPORTUNITY    AKD   KB5PON»IBIUTt 

When  two  Cuban  boys  fighl  for  an 
apple  or  a  twenty-cenlavo  pirce  ihr>  *itl 
go  to  the  point  of  complete  cxhauitiun 
without  quarter  and  without  surrendrr. 
but  both  will  suspend  hi^tilitirs.  app^' 
ently  quite  satisfied,  if  a  third  bov  »j ■^ 
off  with  the  spoils.     This  is  typical  tit  :^. 
relationship  of  political  parties  in  i^t^ 
to   each   other  and  nf   their  joint  atwl 
several     altitude    toward     the    L  niif-J 
Stales.     This   last    revotuti<Mi    whici- 
have    described    as    degenerating    iniit 
mere  vagrancy  was  also  frankly  an  }t- 
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tempt    to    force   intervention    by    the 
United  States. 

The  particular  kind  of  discriminating 
intervention  they  almost  got  at  Guantiin- 
amo  was  not  exactly  what  the  revolution- 
ists intended.  There  was  a  kind  of  gen- 
tleman's agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
rebel  and  Federal  leaders  in  Oriente 
which  kept  them  from  any  serious  fight- 
ing among  themselves,  and  the  revolu- 
tionists had  no  desire  whatever  to  take  on 
our  marines.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the 
settled  conviction  of  their  leaders  that 
by  continuing  disorder  and  continuing 
demonstrations  such  as  the  threat  against 
Guantinamo,  they  could  force  the  United 
States  to  come  in  and  take  control  again 
as  in  1902.  They  were  convinced  that 
they  could  not  prevail  against  the  es- 
tablished Conservative  Party;  but  they 
were  determined,  if  they  couldn't  get  the 
apple  themselves,  that  the  Menocal 
crowd  should  not  have  it.  either. 

That  was  the  way  the  revolution  rea- 
soned with  itself.  The  victims  of  the 
revolution  journeying  from  Santiago  to 
Havana  on  the  Barcelona  also  wanted 
intervention.  The  sugar  planters  wanted 
it;  the  railroad  people  wanted  it.  Nine 
tenths  of  Cuba  would  inwardly  re- 
joice if  the  United  States  would  deliber- 
ately take  charge  of  and  guarantL>e  all 
future  elections  and,  a  step  further,  if 
the  Government  at  Washington  would 
oversee  the  administration  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government  of  Cuba. 
Cubans  will  frankly  say  this  to  an  Amer- 
ican, but  no  one  dares  to  come  out  in  the 
open  and  make  such  a  statement  publicly, 
though  each  knows  that  is  what  the  other 
is  thinking  about.  Politically,  Cubans 
profoundly  distrust  one  another  and  prob- 
ably always  will.  They  also  distrust 
some  of  the  representatives  we  have  sent 
to  Cuba,  but  as  a  nation  thev  trust  the 
United  States. 

They  trust  ys  though  they  do  not  like  us. 
Every  year  their  commercial  and  s»x:ial 
relations  with  the  United  States  grow 
steadily  closer.  Nearly  all  the  children 
of  ambitious  Cuban  parents  come  now 
to  the  United  States  for  their  school 
education  or  professional  training.    Since 


the  war  cut  them  off  from  Europe, 
wealthy  Cubans  have  made  New  York 
their  Paris.  In  the  summer  the  Catskills, 
the  beaches  of  New  Jersey,  Saratoga,  and 
other  populous  American  resorts  are 
partly  colonized  bv  Cubans  from  Santi- 
ago, Camaguey,  and  Havana  who  are 
quite  apt,  like  my  friends  on  the  Barce- 
lona, to  say  "  we  "  when  referring  to  Amer- 
icans both  north  and  south.  Cuban  gen- 
tlemen get  their  clothes  in  New  York; 
their  wives  and  daughters  get  their  fash- 
ions from  the  Fifth  Avenue  shops  and 
breathe  the  baited  incense  of  our  monthly 
fashion  magazines. 

"No."  said  President  Menocal,  speak- 
ing of  the  many  changes  in  Havana  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  "this  is  not  like 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  United 
States." 

Whether  we  call  it  intervention  or  an- 
nexation— and  it  is  surprising  how  much 
annexation  talk  you  will  hear  from  Cu- 
bans in  different  walks  of  life — or  simply 
friendship,  we  have  a  definite  responsi- 
bility toward  Cuba  which  we  have  only 
partially  lived  up  to.  We  have  given 
them  the  great  gift  of  freedom  and  con- 
stitutional government,  but  we  have 
never  taught  them  how  to  use  it.  We 
have  grown  up  into  our  institutions  all 
the  way  from  AJagna  Charta.  Not  one 
of  our  Spanish-American  neighbors  has 
the  same  traditions,  habits  of  thought, 
or  common  desires.  The  United  States 
of  America  was  not  created  out  of  chaos 
at  a  stroke;  it  was  the  growth  of  centuries. 
^'et  we  expect  to  make  going  republics 
out  of  much  less  sympathetic  or  prepared 
material,  like  .Mr.  Bryan's  soldiers,  over- 
night. Citizens  will  not  spring  to  a  re- 
public overnight.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  Republic  of  Cuba  was  fashioned 
for  its  citizens  by  alien  strangers  in  less 
than  four  years.  It  was  an  imposition, 
desired  by  Cubans  as  a  change  from  the 
[wrsecution  of  Spain,  for  which  they  were 
thoroughly  unprepared.  Our  responsi- 
bility, therefore,  dtws  not  end  by  giv- 
ing to  Cuba  the  forms  and  names  of 
freedom.  We  have  got  to  help  keep 
Cuba  libre  by  saving  Cubans  from  them- 
selves. 


TO  THE  READERS 
OF  "THE  WORLD'S  WORK" 


THE  World's  Work,  among 
other  magazines,  has  been 
asked  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  its  district  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  its  readers  to  the  second  Lib- 
erty Loan.  The  World's  Work 
takes  particular  pleasure  in  doing 
this  because  it  feels  that  its  readers 
are  unusually  circumstanced  to  help. 
For  the  dozen  years  that  the  magazine 
has  conducted  its  financial  depart- 
ment it  has  evidence  that  its  readers 
invest  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
securities  every  year.  This  year  .the 
magazine  earnestly  suggests  that  this 
money  be  used  to  help  finance  the 
war  by  buying  Liberty  Bonds  and 
urges  that  its  readers  purchase  what 
they  can  of  the  forthcoming  second 
Liberty  Loan  and  make  provision 
to  purchase  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  so  on,  until  we  have  seen  this 
thing  through  to  the  finish. 

There  are  some  simple  facts  which 
make  that  urgent.  In  the  first  place 
the  Government  roughly  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  the  war  for  a  year  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1 5  bil- 
lion dollars,  including  loans  to  our 
Allies.  The  ;nost  that  it  can  hope 
to  raise  from  taxes  is  3  billions. 
That  leaves  12  billions  to  raise  by 
loans.  The  first  loan  was  2  billions. 
That  leaves  about  eo  billions  more  to 
raise  this  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  first  2  billions  were  pretty  well 
spent  before  they  were  collected. 

The  Government,  then,  must  raise 
about  3  billions  more  in  the  next  three 
months,  and  must  keep  right  on  rais- 
ing this  or  a  larger  amount  every 
quarter  until  Germany  is  beaten. 

And  this  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 


the  readers  of  this  magazine,  ft 
means  that  it  is  the  duty  of  eadi 
reader  to  buy  bonds  with  every  ncv 
issue,  and  in  between  times  if  possible 
to  buy  bonds  of  the  financially  weaiy 
or  faint-hearted  who  drop  by  the  way- 
side and  sell  their  previous  purchases. 

The  first  financial  commandnait 
for  all  of  us  is.  Thou  shalt  buy  Libcrtjr 
Bonds  to  the  full  extent  of  thy  abilityi 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  k: 
Thou  shalt  buy  Liberty  Bonds  ftna 
savings,  not  from  borrowings.- 

1 1  profits  the  nation  little  for  a  ma 
to  borrow  $1,000  and  buy  a  bond, 
because  if  this  had  not  been  dam 
the  original  holder  of  the  $1,000 
could  have  bought  a  bond  with  it. 
The  first  loan  came  upon  us  soow- 
what  suddenly  and  caught  many 
people  without  ready  money,  so  many 
had  to  borrow  to  buy.  That  was 
all  right  once,  but  we  must  catch  up 
and  save  until  we  have  ready  monef 
ahead  to  buy  when  each  bond  issue 
comes  out. 

And  there  is  another  duty.  Every 
man  and  woman  who  reads  this 
knows  people  who  have  never  bou^ 
a  bond  and  who  hesitate  to  embark 
on  a  new  venture.  It  is  every  one's 
duty  to  make  himself  or  herself  an 
unofficial  representative  of  his  Govern- 
ment and  see  that  all  his  neighbors 
know  about  the  bonds  and  how  to 
buy  them. 

Some  time  this  fall  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  the  Government  must 
announce  that  there  will  be  a  sec- 
ond issue  of  the  Liberty  Loan.  Buy 
then,  and  begin  to  save  for  the  not- 
And  by  precept  and  example  encour- 
age your  neighbors  to  do  the  same. 


THE   "TANKS" 


The  Powerful,  Armed,  Bullet-Proof  Engine  of  Death  and  Destruction  That 
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"The  truth;  nothing  hut  the  truth;  but  not  the  whole  truth" 


ON  A  certain  Friday  in  Sep- 
,  tember,  1916.  after  two 
I  years  of  fighting,  when  it 
might  have  been  thought 
that  human  ingenuity  in 
the  art  of  killing  had  been  exhausted,  a 
fresh  engine  of  war  was  suddenly  sprung 
upon  a  world  sick  of  hearing  of  new 
methods  of  slaughter.  A  day  or  two 
later,  so  soon  as  the  newspapers  were 
able  to  give  some  information  about  this 
development,  the  word  "Tank"  was  on 
all  British  lips,  and  since  that  moment 
has  probably  been  spoken,  written,  and 
printed  more  often  than  during  the  whole 
previous  period  since  its  incorporation 
into  the  English  language. 

This  prosaic  little  word,  also,  has  by 
its  association  with  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  of  the  World  War 
and  one  of  the  few  technical  sur- 
prises which  the  Allies  have  so  far 
sprung  on  their  enemies,  and  by  the 
fact  that  its  novel  application  signalized 
the  birth  of  a  new  arm,  been  invested 
with  a  romantic  meaning  of  which  it  can 
never  be  deprived.  The  machine  it 
describes  is  no  ephemeral  weapon  of  oc- 
casion— the  materialization  of  a  happy 
thought  for  one  special  operation.  What- 
ever the  countermeasures  it  may  call  into 
being,  and  although  its  present  immature 
shape  may  be  as  remote  from  its  eventual 
perfection  as  "  Puffing  Billy"  from  a  com- 
pound decapod  freight  locomotive,  the 
tank  has  come  to  stay.  That  Friday 
in  September,  1916,  marked  a  step  for- 
ward. 1 1  was  the  beginning  of  an  era  in 
whick  dwindling  man-power  will  force 


more  and  more  into  prominence  the  neces- 
sity for  the  conservation  of  life,  and  in 
which  the  power  and  insensibility  of  ma- 
chinery will  have  to  be  as  fully  exploited 
upon  the  field  of  battle  as  they  have  been 
in  that  of  industry. 

It  is  not  only  in  English  that  the  word 
suddenly  acquired  importance  and  an  en- 
tirely fresh  significance,  for  it  has  enriched 
the  military  vocabularies  of  many  other 
languages,  including  German,  which  have 
borrowed  it  in  its  new  sense.  And  curious 
as  it  is  to  British  ears  to  hear  "Tank" 
pronounced  by  Frenchmen,  Russians, 
Italians,  and  Rumanians,  it  would  prob- 
ably sound  yet  more  strange  to  Americans, 
in  whose  slang  it  has  a  meaning  quite  un- 
known even  amongst  the  most  bibulous 
over  on  this  side. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  this  name,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  satisfy  general 
curiosity  as  to  a  minor  detail  by  answering 
the  question.  "Why,  'Tank'?"  Why 
should  a  fighting  automobile  have  been  so 
inappropriately  named?  The  reply  can  be 
given  in  two  words — for  secrecy.  In  its 
experimental  stage  the  machine  was 
known  as  a  "Land-cruiser"  or  "Land- 
ship."  But  it  is  a  military  platitude  that 
the  "element  of  surprise" — as  it  is  always 
called  in  the  textbooks — has  immense 
value  in  war;  and  it  was  naturally  realized 
that  the  greatest  results  to  be  expected 
from  the  employment  of  this  new  weapon 
would  be  attained  if  it  could  be  launched 
unexpectedly,  so  that  the  enemy  might 
be  caught  unprepared  to  meet  it.  And 
when  it  crystallized  into  a  definite  shape, 
and  reached  the  stage  of  production,  it 
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became  obvious  that  its  original  names 
were  far  too  suggestive  of  the  real  thinfi. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  christen  it  by 
some  t»on-commillal  word  which  would 
give  no  inkling  of  its  nature  to  those  not 
"in  the  know."  and  would,  at  the  san>e 
time,  be  sufTicienily  descriptive  and  short 
to  be  readily  adopted  by  all  legitimately 
concerned. 

WHY  THEY  WERE  CALLED  "TANKs" 

Quite  a  large  part  of  the  earlier  stage  of 
manufacture  would  consist  of  the  rolling 
of  steel  plates  and  their  assemblage  and 
erection  into  boxes,  which  to  all  except 
those  who  made  a  close  examination 
might  well  be  intended  for  vessels  to  hold 
water,  petrol,  or  oil.  The  fact  that  the 
boxes  would  be  bullet-proof  would  merely 
lend  color  to  the  idea  that  they  mi^ht  be 
intended  to  move  up  into  the  fighting 
zone.  This  theory  would  not  necessarily 
be  discredited  even  when  the  stage  of 
fitting  them  with  cnfiincs  and  caterpillar 
tracks  was  reached.  It  would  not  be  until 
the  time  for  mounting  the  armament  that 
their  real  purpose  must  became  plain,  up 
to  which  moment  an  alias  might  to  some 
extent  conceal  it.  "  Reservoir"  and  "Cis- 
tern" were  long-winded  and  clumsy; 
"  lank "  was  equally  accurate,  and 
shorter.  And  "Tank"  it  became.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  various  rumors  about  the 
new  machines  were  current  among  those 
who  gut  wind  of  them.  One  was  that 
they  were  intended  to  carry  water  for  the 
troops  across  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia.  A  second  hinted  at  snow- 
pkjws  for  use  on  the  Russian  front.  It 
is  perhaps  unnecessar>*  to  say  that  no 
special  (rouble  was  taken  to  contradict 
these  yams.  It  was  also  bruited  about 
that  experiments  had  been  made  in  some 
wild<at  Kheme  which  had  failed  abso- 
lutely. 

Th«  idea  that  this  name  would  "catch 
on"  was  justified  beyond  anticipation, 
r.mploycd  as  a  blutT  during  the  stage  of 
production  and  training,  it  stuck.  1 1 
was  adopted  by  the  troops  at  the  front 
and  by  the  public  at  home,  whose  en- 
tliuMasm  was  aroused  by  the  dramatic 
appearance  and  succe&s  of  the  new  wea- 


pon, and  whose  fancy  was  tickled  by 
title.  It  thus  obtained  further  ui 
and  was  introduced  to  (he  whole  wnttd 
In  England  the  Tank  became  a  fwpulr 
gag  in  the  revues,  a  subject  for  songs  tod 
the  motif  of  dances.  The  word  wn,  ■ 
fact,  almost  run  to  death. 

One  good  point  common  to  both  the 
German  home-made  equivalent  tenns  s 
that  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  ike 
making  of  lyrics,  for  neitht-t  "  ■'"-,:'':- 
wagftt  nor  Scbut;rngrabenv*r  -.  .  _  .lai- 
iK^d  is  likely  to  be  used  as  the  rcfian 
of  a  topical  song  in  vaudeville. 

The  machines  were  yet  otherwise  mo- 
called.  During  the  summer  of  1916  aa 
enemy  agent  trying  to  tap  the  wirej  m 
England  might  have  been  mystified  10 
pick  up  some  such  messages  as :  "  Twdvt 
Willies  reach  you  to-day,"  or  "Send  tails 
for  six  females."  "Willie,"  a  pet  ca^>- 
men  adopted  as  suitable  for  the  tctet>hoiK 
and  obviating  the  use  of  a  code  for  tdr- 
grams,  was  suggc<Lted  by  the  fact  thjl 
the  first  experimental  "Landshtp"  com- 
pleted, though  equally  malevolent,  mu 
smaller  and  less  powerful  for  evil  than  io 
immediate  successor — eventually  the  [yp( 
adopted.  When  the  two  crvaturcs  were 
together  they  gave  the  luiiicrnus  itnpto- 
sion  of  being  child  and  parent  of  a  mon- 
strous and  evil  bnKid.  Hence,  naturatlv. 
"Little  Willie"  and  "IJig  WiUic."  lb: 
'*BtR  Willies"  were  also  somewhat  u»- 
biologically  classihed  as  males  and  fe> 
males,  according  to  their  armament,  lo- 
cidentally,  to  help  to  conceal  the  destiru< 
lion  of  the  Tanks  at  the  stage  when  any 
illusion  as  to  their  purpose  was  predudsd. 
they  were  painted  with  the  inscrrptioi 
"With  care.  To  Petrograd"  in  lacp 
Russian  characters.  This,  of  course,  wn 
merely  fullowmg  up  the  tine  suggested  I9 
the  snow-plow  fiction. 

During  transportation  secrecy  wis 
maintained  in  various  ways.  Whilst  SeiAf 
conveyed   by   rail— a   procc  .ht.:> 

they    lend    themselves    aili  -ihf 

Tanks  were  concealed  under  tarpaulm 
They  were  also  alwa>'S  loaded  up  aftrr 
dark;  and  on  those  nights  when  WilK- 
were  being  despatched,  the  icrne  en  iV 
nunceuvre  ground,  "somewhere"  in  ta^- 
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iand.  was  almost  [>antesque.  The  train 
of  flat  trucks  and  special  length  of  side- 
track were  brilliantly  lit  up  bj'  acetylene 
flares;  and  out  from  the  gloom,  into  the 
circle  of  light  and  back  again  into  the 
outer  dark,  over  glistening  mud  or 
through  shimmering  clouds  of  dust,  con- 
tinually crawled  a  procession  of  slug- 
shaped  monsters,  purring,  panting,  and 
emitting  flames  as  they  slid  over  the 
ground. 

A  NIGHT   VISIT  FROM  THE  ZEPPELINS 

This  operation,  which  happened  to  be 
repealed  several  times  during  the  Zep- 
pelin raid  season,  was  on  one  occasion 
interrupted  by  some  of  the  aerial  maraud- 
ers, whose  visit  added  considerable  excite- 
ment to  the  proceedings.  Entrainment 
was  in  full  blast  when  suddenly  a  signal 
was  given.  At  once  ever\  light  in  the 
'  loading  yard  was  extinguished,  and  every 
Tank  froze  to  stillness  where  it  stood, 
darkness  and  uncann>  silence  taking  the 
place  of  glare  and  the  throbbing  bustle  of 
work.  After  a  few  minutes  of  tense  ex- 
pectancy, by  the  time  that  the  ear  had 
been  able  to  attune  itself  to  the  change 
from  clamor  to  peace,  a  faint  humming 
noise  made  itself  heard  afar  off  on  high. 
The  Sound  approached,  grew  louder,  and 
gradually  changed  to  a  high-pitched  purr- 
ing, which  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  sky  as  a 
Zeppelin  droned  up  overhead  and  circled 
above  the  stationary  machines  in  the 
*■  TankcxJrome"  like  a  night  owl  quarter- 
ing a  field  of  corn  above  a  colony  of 
paralyzeil  field  mice.  No  hint  was  given, 
however,  to  betray  to  the  Hun  skipper 
that  directly  underneath  him  la\  a  col- 
lection of  new  and  secret  weapons  for  the 
slaying  of  his  Gebriider — a  nest  of  scor- 
pions in  pickle  for  his  Kamerdden  on 
Urrafirma.  which,  even  to  his  mind,  might 
have  seemed  a  target  worthier  of  high 
explosive  than  sleeping  women  and  chil- 
dren; and  after  a  few  minutes  the  airship 
sailed  away  to  unload  its  murderous 
cargo  of  bombs  at  a  point  some  miles 
distant.  Thrice  was  this  visit  repeated 
during  the  night — whether  by  the  same 
Zeppelin  or  by  others  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Finally,  after  a  respectful  interval,  up 


went  the  tights,  the  Tanks  came  back  to 
life,  and  the  circus  performance  pro- 
ceeded. 

1 1  was  a  curious  phase  of  modern  war  as 
waged  in  three  dimensions. 

That  all  the  care  and  precautions  taken 
were  successful  in  their  object  is  now  a 
matter  of  history.  Though  the  Germans 
apparently  had  a  suspicion  that  some  sur- 
prise was  in  preparation,  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  nature  until  a  day  or  two 
before  the  Tanks  were  "let  out  of  the 
bag,"  when  their  aviators  reported  cer- 
tain objects  that  looked  tike  armored 
motors  at  certain  places  behind  our  lines. 
Be\ond  this  they  were  unprepared,  and 
had  taken  no  special  measures  to  meet 
the  attack,  which  after  all  was  the  busi- 
ness end  of  the  matter. 

So  much  for  nomenclature  and  mys- 
tery-making. The  readers  of  this  article 
will  have  become  impatient  for  the  writer 
to  "Cut  the  cackle  and  come  to  the 
'osses,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  "cut  it 
out."  Unluckil\ ,  however,  most  of  what 
can  be  said  amounts  to  little  more  than 
cackle.  It  is  in  the  circumstances  im- 
possible to  present,  even  to  the  public 
of  a  nation  which  is  fighting  the  common 
foe,  more  than  a  ver\'  incomplete  ac- 
count, lacking  in  information  and  details 
on  the  very  points  u[>«m  which  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  facts  would  be  most 
enlightening  and  welcome.  And  it  is 
obvious  that  this  must  be  90  when  a 
weap<jn  actually  in  use  is  the  subject  of 
discussion,  more  especially  when  it  is  still 
in  its  infancy  and  owes  a  great  part  of  its 
potentialities  for  the  future  to  whatever 
of  its  nature  and  capabilities  still  remains 
unknown  to  the  enemy. 

Were  it  not  for  such  limitations,  it 
would  be  instructive  to  descrilie  the  me- 
chanical evolution  of  the  Tank  from  its 
embryonic  stage  until  the  actual  monster, 
complete  in  its  then  form,  loomed  up 
through  the  mist  on  the  morning  of  the 
1  sth  of  September  and  amidst  the  laugh- 
ter of  our  infantry  heaved  its  bulk  across 
the  crater-pitted  surface  of  No  .Man's 
Land  toward  the  startled  lluns.  For 
other  reasons,  also,  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  give  an  acamnt  of  the  fight  waged 
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against  apathy,  inertia,  and  other  obsta- 
clus,  which,  ihouf^h  merely  a  repeiition  of 
the  history  of  the  struggle  for  Ufe  of  every 
other  invention  that  has  forced  its  way 
into  existence  for  the  benefit  of  a  conserva- 
tive and  unimaginative  race,  possesses  its 
own  special  inieresl.  Of  ihc  gene-sis  of 
the  macliine,  tlie  need  for  it,  the  reasons 
that  suggested  the  possibiHty  of  its  con- 
struction, and  the  general  rfile  il  was  de- 
signed to  play,  somclhin^  can  be  written. 
But  no  such  light  can  be  thrown  on  the 
points  of  how  far  in  practice  it  came  up  to 
expectations,  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
directions  il  failed  to  do  so,  and  what 
lessons  for  the  future  its  performance 
has  atTorded.  These  are  particulars  upon 
which  indiscreet  disclosures  might  give 
information  of  the  utmost  value  to  an 
enemy,  who,  alert  and  enterprising 
enough,  has  not  had  the  practical  exper- 
ience which  we  have  bought  and  paid  for 
in  cash,  brains,  and  lives. 

TliniR  ANCIENT  ORIGIN 

Novel  to  the  present  generation  as  is  the 
Tank,  the  basic  principle  underlying  it 
— i.e.,  the  provision  of  collective  protec- 
tion of  troops  attacking,  and  therefore 
on  the  move— is  not  new.  It  has  exerted 
its  induence  ever  since  the  time  when  en- 
gines capable  of  throwing  large  numbers 
of  missiles  took  their  place  in  warfare. 
The  present  machine  is  the  result  of 
evolution,  through  intermediate  stages, 
as  mechanical  science  has  grown,  of  old 
prototypes,  such  as  the  Koman  Testodo, 
or  Tortoise,  and  the  medieval  Beifry, 
used  in  siege  operations,  in  which  the 
missile-throwing  power  of  the  defense 
gradually  forced  on  the  attack  the  adop- 
tion of  some  form  of  mobile  protection. 
The  reason  for  its  production  is  the  same 
(making  allowance  for  development)  as 
that  which  was  responsible  for  the  Tor- 
toise of  old— the  great  fire-power  of  the 
defense,  of  recent  years  greatly  intensified 
by  the  introduction  of  the  machine  gun. 
Thepossibility  of  producing  it  isduetu.the 
perfection  of  the  inlemal-CDmbustion  en- 
gine, to  which  also  the  ordinary  automo- 
bile, the  airplane,  the  submarine,  and  the 
airship  owe  their  existence. 


Ever  since  the  appearance  of  the  aa|>' 
zine  rifle,  the  advnniagc  that  vrouU  be 
conferred  on  the  attack  by  cmployn^j 
moving  armored  5hidd.  fort,  or  otp^ 
has  indeed  been  so  obvious  that  a  vape 
consciousness  of  it  has  pnobjbly  Jt  wa 
time  or  other  formed  the  subject  of  tlic 
day  dreams  even  of  those  not  directlf 
concerned  with  war.  but  happening  ti 
possess  some  knowledge  of  militjr>  hiv 
tor>^  and  mechanics  and  to  be  blessed  wok 
imagination.  Since  the  tntroductKn  <rf 
the  machine  gun.  and  the  morv  noM 
appearance  of  the  armored  motor  carrf 
the  ordinary  wheeled  type,  the  concMto 
idea  of  constructing  some  such  cnguickii 
occurred  lo  the  minds  of  nuny  moi^ 
especially  to  engineers.  M.  Aiben  R»> 
bida,  both  tn  his  writings  and  pictures  a 
La  Caricaiur/,  predicted  the  use  ot  Tanib 
in  1883. 

But,  as  the  Bible  has  it,  "  Better  is  tk 
sight  of  the  cyvs  than  the  wanderinjt  d 
the  desire,"  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  oat 
thing  to  dream  and  another  to  convert  1 
dream  into  actuality.  And  it  would,  m 
doubt,  be  of  human  interest  to  nuke  wok 
reference  to  the  pervsnal  element  and  ila 
share  of  responsibility  attributable  ic 
individuals  for  the  realization  of  what  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  aspirations.  Dm, 
however,  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  ptia 
to  do  it.  The  subject  has  already  bees 
rendered  controversial  by  the  coirtXK 
dictory  statements  and  the  various  dbaaa 
for  the  credit  of  the  invention  which  hivt 
appeared  in  the  press.  It  will  be  touched 
upon  here  only  on  broad  lines,  the  iruU 
being  that  several  people  have  been  con- 
cerned to  a  greater  or  less  degree  at  dif- 
ferent stages,  though  the  merit  of  ta- 
venting  some  of  the  crucial  mechaniol 
details  can  definitely  be  a.&cribcd  to 
individuals. 

Nevertheless,  one  assertion  has  b^ 
publicly  made  by  a  writer  of  cmintafl 
and  weij^t  which  must  be  refuted.  Mr 
H.  G.  Wells,  who  prophesied  to  the  w«U 
the  arrival  of  such  a  monster  as  the  luk 
so  long  as  thineen  years  before  it  jp> 
peared,  and  who  in  his  "War  and  ik 
Future,"  published  in  1917.  give*  » 
excellent  description  of  the  existing  mt- 
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and  a  most  illuminating  imagina- 
ireca&t  of  its  future  evolution,  both 
s  and  states  specifically  in  that 
hat  the  Tanks  have  not  come  from 
ry  sources  but  have  been  thrust 
:he  soldiers  from  without. 

>  is  a  sweeping  indictment  of  a 
class,  reiterated  complacently  and 
:pparent  satisfaction,  but  incorrect 
resumably  based  on  ignorance  of 
:ts. 

>  true  that  certain  people  who  are 
Idiers  have  played  a  very  large  and 
lie  part  in  creating  the  Tank.     It 

true  that  others  who  are  soldiers 
K>t  done  so.  But  the  first  to  ap- 
le  the  necessity  for  it,  to  urge  its 
ion,  and  to  insist  on  the  feasibility 
instruction,  were,  in  fact,  soldiers, 
oint  is  emphasized,  not  because  it  is 
remarkable  or  praiseworthy  on  the 
f  any  men  that  they  should  be  the 
i  realize  the  need  for  an  obvious 
pment  connected  with  their  own 
>ion,  but  in  justice  to  those  who  can 
r  make  speeches  nor  write  to  the 
to  defend  themselves  against  mis- 
lents,  even  when  publicly  made, 
ver,  those  soldiers  who  gave  the 
e  for  this  innovation  did  so  without 
nowledge  of  Mr.  Wells's  brilliant 
it  written  in  1901.  No  disparage- 
>r  depreciation  of  others  is  intended 

>  statement  of  fact. 

ED  ON    AN    AMERICAN   INVENTION 

far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  first 
e  propt)sal  for  a  fighting  machine 
lines  of  the  existing  tank  was  due 
ippearanceof  theHornsby-Ackroyd 
lillar  Tractor,  which  was  tested  for 
y  traction  purposes  in  England  in 
908.  It  was  made  by  a  military 
and  was  carried  up  to  the  stage 
preparation  of  sketch  drawings, 
:he  project  died  for  want  of  support. 
Ir.  Wells,  he  was  ahead  of  his  time, 
rpendently,  without  knowledge  on 
art  of  the  previous  abortive  effort,  a 
'  idea  took  shape  in  the  minds  of 
iher  soldiers  at  the  very  beginning 
war;  and  it  will  specially  interest 
aders  of  this  magazine  to  learn 


that  it  was  on  this  occasion  inspired  by  an 
invention  from  the  country  in  which  new 
ideas  are  supposed  always  to  be  welcome. 
In  July,  1914,  it  became  known  that  there 
was  in  existence  an  automobile  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  propelled  on  the  cater- 
pillar principle,  which  was  possessed  of 
quite  unusual  powers  of  crossing  rough 
ground  and  traversing  obstacles.  This 
was  the  Holt  Tractor,  made  in  Peoria, 
Illinois.  The  accounts  of  the  perform- 
ances of  this  machine,  constructed  for 
haulage  and  not  especially  for  climbing, 
suggested  that  one  similarly  designed 
especially  to  travel  across  country  would, 
except  in  speed,  have  alt  the  value  of  the 
existing  armored  motor  cars  without  their 
limitations. 

The  immediate  incentive  to  action  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  Tank 
"movement,"  therefore,  was  the  fact  that 
the  construction  of  such  a  machine  at 
last  seemed  to  be  a  practical  proposition. 
Even  its  most  ardent  backers,  however, 
did  not  then  fully  realize  how  great  the 
need  for  it  was.  The  war  had  not  lasted 
long,  however,  before  this  was  made 
abundantly  clear. 

With  their  proverbial  thoroughness, 
the  Germans  had  nat  only  studied  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  but  had  turned  their 
studies  to  good  account.  One  of  the  out- 
standing lessons  of  that  struggle  was  the 
great  value  of  machine  guns  on  the  de- 
fensive, especially  exemplified  in  the 
battle  of  San-de-pu  and  at  Port  Arthur. 
And  in  preparation  for  the  contlict  they 
had  good  reason  to  know  was  coming,  the 
Germans  had,  either  in  accordance  with 
the  deductions  made,  or  as  a  result  of 
their  own  experiments,  secretly  provided 
themselves  with  thousands  of  these  wea- 
pons, and  trained  a  large  body  of  picked 
troops  to  man  them.  It  is  stated  that 
the  number  in  their  possession  in  August, 
1914,  was  several  thousands.  The  worth 
of  these  guns  was  very  soon  proved, 
first  in  the  attack  and  then  in  the  defen- 
sive, both  in  delaying  rearguard  actions 
conducted  by  detachments,  and  in  pro- 
tracted resistance  carried  out  by  large 
forces.  Every  offensive  undertaken  by 
the  Allies  on  the  Aisne  and  afterwaid 


bore  witness,  in  the  toll  of  baulked  as- 
saults and  infantry  losses,  to  the  stopping 
power  of  these  weapons,  and  justified  the 
astuteness  of  the  enemy  General  Staff. 
Each  attack  also  showed  their  compara- 
tive invulnerability,  even  in  hastily  con- 
structed defenses,  to  the  artillery  which 
was  available  against  them.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  murderous  power  of 
the  machine-gun,  when  used  lavishly 
and  with  skill — and  the  Germans  arc 
artists  in  handling  it — came  as  a  revela- 
tion to  their  enemies. 

As  time  went  on,  as  the  operations  as- 
sumed the  character  of  siege  warfare, 
and  as  the  Germans  had  time  to  erect 
miles  of  barbed  wire  and  other  obstacles, 
the  effectiveness  of  their  machine  gun 
was  greatly  increased.  In  proportion, 
also,  as  the  defenses,  including  the  dug- 
outs and  shelters  f^r  these  guns,  were 
elaborated,  did  the  immunity  of  the  latter 
from  artillery  fia'  keep  pace  more  or  less 
with  the  gradually  increasing  weight  and 
number  of  the  Allied  guns.  This  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  defenses 
continued  until  the  machine  guns  were 
ensconced  in  caverns  and  gallcHes  thirty 
feet  below  ground  level  during  bombard- 
ment, and  brought  up  only  at  the  last 
moment  fur  a  point-blank  bathu  of  the 
attacking  infantry. 

But  long  before  the  latter  stage  was 
reached  it  had  been  brought  home  to  the 
protagonists  of  the  Tank  that  they  were 
ri^t>  It  became  increasingly  obvious 
that  to  launch  assaults  against  the  defense 
as  organized  by  the  enemy,  unless  ihe 
positions  Were  first  blown  to  dust,  was 
merely  to  throw  the  infantr>-  into  a  maze 
of  barbed  wire  in  which  they  would  be 
caught  helpless  as  flies  on  "Tangkfoot" 
and  mown  down  by  rifle  or  machine-gun 
fire  at  short  range  poured  in  from  differ- 
ent directions;  or,  if  they  were  successful 
in  getting  over  the  wire  into  a  trench,  to 
subject  them  to  enfilade  fire  from  the 
same  weapons  placed  for  that  object. 
It  was  established  that,  at  all  events  until 
Ihe  British  artillery  increased  in  strength 
Id  a  degree  that  would  enable  it  effeclivdy 
1*1  ctu  the  entan^Wnients  on  the  front  of 
assault  and  blast  Ittc  defenses  into  shape- 


less mounds,  it  was  essential  to  cin|H) 
some  moving  bullet-proof  device  utai 
could  not  only  climb  forward  artd  forpib 
way  through  uncut  wire,  but  could  ksesk 
out  machine  guns  in  a  strat^i  fi^t.  TV 
offensive  side  of  the  projected  madna 
then  assun>ed  greater  importance,  lodii 
was  realized  that  the  Tank  shoukl  pet 
manly  be  a  machine-gun  dcstrovcr. 

If  it  be  asked,  therefore,  what  so^ 
element  was  most  instrumental  m  foroai 
the  Tank  into  being,  it  can  be  said  ttat  it 
was  the  logical  exf^itaiion  by  the  On 
mans  of  the  machine  gun.  usually  tk 
Maxim,  probably  the  most  efficient  whole- 
sale weapon  of  destruction  ever  cicaied 

There  is  an  English  proverb  wbtu 
commends  as  a  cure  "A  hair  of  (he  dof 
that  bit  you."  And  it  is  an  intrreitiiii 
fact,  thou^  hardly  a  coincidence,  if  b*- 
tiona)  inventive  characteristics  be  bars 
in  mind,  that  one  of  the  most  deadly  raw- 
killing  machines  which  the  world  owes  to 
the  genius  of  one  American,  the  Iuk 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  should  liavr  found  in 
antidote  in  a  device  directly  inspiml  br 
the  invention  of  a  compairiol— Mr 
Benjamin  Holt. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  "TANK" 

A  word  of  general  description  and  a  ft* 
more  upon  the  functions  of  the  Tanki 
They    are    powerfully    engincd,    »rmei 
autnmobiles   enclosed   in   a    bullet-pmV 
casing  for  the  protection  of  their  am 
Propelled    on    the   caterpillar    princqAt 
they    possess    considerable    powcn   d 
traveling   over   rough   ground,    both  m 
crossing  trenches,  craters,  and  other  aw 
lies,  and  climbing  over  raised  obstacle^ 
such  as  parapets,  can  tear  their  way  «ith 
out  difficulty  through  wire  cntanglcfiKtU^ 
can  uproot  larj.',ish  trees,  and  can  thrnr 
dtmn    the   walls   of  ordinary    dv.. 
houses.     Nevertheless,  despite  their  -- 
mental  strength  and  apparent  dumsini^a 
in  the  hands  of  skilled  drivers  v 
docile  as  trained  elephants  \ini-, 
own  mahouli. 

As  hAs  been  said,  Ihey  are  dMded  -^- 
'■  males"  and  "females."    The  "ma 
par    fxttltetue.   the  machine-gun   h.    ' 
and  destroyer.     He  carries  li^t.  q-ici 
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jns  capable  of  firing  shell,  and  is 
i  to  be  to  the  machine  gun  what 
>edo  boat  destroyer  was  designed 
the  torpedo  boat,  or  the  ladybird 
osed  to  be  to  the  aphis.    The 
;,"  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
Nature,  is  the  man-killer,  carries 
but  machine  guns  for  employ- 
;ainst  the  enemy  personnel.    Her 
r6Ie  is  to  keep  down  hostile  rifle 
beat  back  counter-attacks  and 
if  infantry,  and  to  act  generally  as 
It  to  her  lord  and  master, 
"sexes,"    however,    are    heavy- 
endowed  with  great  brute  force, 
ire,  in  common,  the  attribute  of 
)le  to  roll  out  and  flatten  machine 
nd    their    emplacements.     Both, 
e,  act  as  protectors  to  infantry, 
:h  as  they  can  destroy  or  "  bian- 
le  one  thing  which  has,   so  far, 
its  greatest  bugbear  in  the  attack. 
er,  every  Tank  that  goes  forward, 
actually    moving    or    disabled, 
he  infantry  near  it  in  another  way. 
.  above  them  and  is  the  centre  of 
)n.     It  acts  as  a  magnet  for  the 
ot  the  hostile  machine  guns,  and 
them    to   itself   as   Arnold    von 
ied  is  supposed  in  1386  to   have 
o  his  own  body  the  spears  of  the 
IS    at    the    battle    of    Sempach. 
>ullet  that  clangs  against  its  steel 
one  less  aimed  at  the  infantry, 
very  star  splashed  on  its  hide  is 
ature  of  one  that  has  not  drilled 
through  the  body  of  an  infantry 

■  the  nurse,  protector,  and  backer 
attacking  infantry,  who.   in   the 
lar,  "always  get  it  In  the  neck," 
motif  underlying  the  action  of  the 
1.    As  it  was  expressed  in  the  ex- 
n  given  to  the  officers  and  men 
>rth  to  take  their  machines  into 
ar  the  first  time,  whatever  mis- 
tight    be   made,    whatever   mis- 
might  befall,  if  the  Tanks  gave 
>r  their  comrades  on  foot  to  thank 
their  presence,  they  would  have 
their  existence. 
been  justified. 
:nie  that  in  any  consideration  of 


their  employment  too  much  importance 
must  not  be  attached  to  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  first  appearance,  for  certain 
influences  then  came  into  play  which 
can  never  again  have  quite  the  same 
effect.  Against  the  Germans  they  had 
all  the  advantages  of  being  a  surprise, 
and,  by  their  strangeness  and  the  ap- 
parently irresistible  nature  of  their  ad- 
vance, inspired  terror.  On  our  own  in- 
fantry, on  the  other  hand,  their  almost 
equally  unexpected  debut  and  their  ab- 
normality had  quite  the  contrary  efffect. 
It  was  a  relaxation  of  tension,  and  a  reac- 
tion which  had  its  own  particular  value. 
The  very  grotesqueness  of  the  machines, 
their  ungainly,  indescribable  method  of 
progress,  their  coloring— surpassing  in 
weirdness  the  sickest  fancies  of  the  most 
rabid  Cubist — were  in  reality  great  moral 
assets.  They  supplied  the  touch  of 
comic  relief,  and  excited  the  mirth  of  the 
British  soldier,  always  blessed  with  a 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  They  acted 
as  an  antidote  to  the  effect  of  the  Jack 
Johnsons,  Weary  Willies,  Silent  Susies, 
Whizz  Bangs,  Sausages,  Rum  Jars,  Tear 
Shells,  Gas  Shells,  and  all  the  other  fright- 
fulnesses  of  the  unspeakable  Boche. 
They  counteracted  the  weariness,  the 
hunger  and  thirst,  the  dust,  the  mud.  and 
all  the  squalor  and  filthy  discomfort  of 
war.  As  has  been  related  in  the  accounts 
published  at  the  time,  it  was  a  laughing, 
cheering  crowd  of  infantry  which  in  many 
cases  followed  the  Tanks  forward  on  that 
15th  of  September.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  engines  underwent  their  baptism 
of  fire,  and  there  were  failures  due  to  this 
which  should  not  recur. 

Some  of  these  results  were  produced  by 
the  element  of  novelty,  and  are  already 
discounted.  But  the  solid  material  value 
of  the  Tanks  to  the  infantr\-  remains. 

SAVIOR  OF  THE  INFANTRY 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  the  American 
war  correspondent,  has  estimated  that  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  Battle  of  theSomme 
the  intervention  of  the  Tanks — though 
many  machines  failed  frcvn  mechanical 
and  other  defects — saved  some  20.000 
British  lives,  and  subsequent  estimates  of 
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the  quality  of  the  assistance  rendered  by 
them  during  May,  1917.  are  similar.  But 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  difTerence 
made  by  their  intervention  is  ocular,  and 
is  afforded  by  the  "pattern"  of  the  field  of 
battle  over  which  a  British  attack  has 
passed.  Whea-  Tanks  have  accompanied 
the  advance  and  have  been  able  to  eat 
up  the  enemy  machine  guns  left  over  by 
our  bombardment,  the  bodies  of  our  in- 
fantry strew  No  Man's  Land  irregularly, 
here  and  there.  Where  Tanks  have  not 
been  used,  in  some  places  the  bodies  can 
be  seen  to  be  lying  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
machine-gun  "nests"  and  strong  points 
in  swathes  Uke  cut  com:  in  a  series  of 
high-water  marks  showing  where  the  suc- 
cessive waves  of  the  assaults  have  met 
and  been  petrified  by  the  death-dealing 
spray  of  the  German  Maxims. 

And  not  only  have  the  Tanks  saved  hfe 
by  the  moral  effect  of  their  approach  and 
the  number  of  machine  guns  put  out  of 
action.  They  have  themselves  taken  an 
active  part  in  killing,  on  some  occasions, 
indeed,  having  played  tlic  leading  r6le  in 
what  might  bccalleda  "Butcher's  Dream." 

That  the  Germans  appreciate  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  new  development  is  clear 
fr<Mii  the  instructions  issued  and  the 
elaborate  protective  measures  taken  by 
ibem.  And  despite  the  ridicule  usually 
poured  on  the  new  weapon  by  their  news- 
papers— the  object  of  which  is  plain — 
articles  du  occasionally  appear  which 
sound  another  note.  Fur  instance.  Lieu- 
tenant General  Baron  von  Ardenne  has 
recently  stated  in  the  Berliner  TagehlaU 
that.  "th«se  powerful  armored  cars, 
which  were  first  used  by  the  British,  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  wonderful  weapons 
which  modem  tactics  have  revealed  in 
warfare.     .     .     ." 

But  the  puipose  of  this  account  is 
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neither  to  glorify  dot  to  justify  ihe 
its  object  is  merely  10  itnpan  a  liti 
fornialion  which  may   be  uf   inter 
those  afar  otT  who  have  not 
position  to  obtain  it. 

This— the  latest  en^nc  of 
course  has  its  limitations.  For 
Tanks  alone,  in  their  present  slj 
velopment,  canrxjt  push  niatl 
decision,  nor  win  a  great  action- 
must  still  be  done,  as  in  the  past. 
infantry~thc  "Queen  of  Baltics." 
"Behemoth."  clad  in  his  bullets 
skin,  and  urged  onward  by  the 
scores  of  horses,  laughs  at  eniangl< 
whilst  machine  guns  are  his  "1 
His  main  abject  cannot  be  too 
too  strongly  emphasized;  other, 
duties  need  not  be  specified 
the  infantr>'  soldier  aticmpting  la  fo 
his  way  by  his  own  puny  strength,  ihnM 
mud  or  dust  and  groves  of  barbed  «i 
his  body  naked  to  ever>'  kind  of  mm 
but  more  especially  to  ihc  sicet  d  li 
which  whistles  horizontally  aon^s 
Man's  Land,  he  is  the  mechanical 
brother  with  the  punch  and  the  big: 

A  parting  message,  and  3  grip  U 

friendly  hand.    Thisarti-^ 

be  read  by  some  of  the  h 
chusetts.  Oregon.  Texas.  I^tnnsy| 
other  states  of  the  Union,  wl 
bers  of  the  infantry  of  the  Uoi 
army,  may  find  themsdves  in' 
distant    future    scrambling 
Man's  Land  alongside  ihctr 
the  Allied  forces  who  have  all 
over."    For  them  it  nuy  pci 
mittedwithout  presumpt 
of  counsel  fri>m  one  wh^ 
infantry  soldier,  knows 
it.     To  the  time-worn  au .  i. . 
get  your  gun."  he  would  nicrdy  1 
bring  your  lanlu." 


ti 
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THE  INsliiNIA  OF  THE  "TANK"  SERVICE 
Wom  on  the  ilteves  of  the  officers  and  cnlUted  men 


LXlRirS  AND  UTIl  ITIFS   FOR   FIPI  D  SFRVICF 
In  irtibld  of  these  kinds,  the  two  essential  considerations  are  ihut  ihry  thaW  be  thiped 
criy  to  &t  into  pocket  or  trunk  and  that  they  shjJl  not  weigh  much 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    THE 
LSt  OP  SOLDIERS 

In  rhe  air.  on  the  mnrch,  in 
ihc  trenches,  and  when  tlu-y 
ukc  their  pleasure  on  Icjvc 
(ram  duty 


AN  .MRSIAN-S  GlX)VIi 
Worm  cnouch  (u  wiUntiuul  kv 
wtmb,    and  gumll^rd  to  pfolccl 
Uwarm 


A  CAMERA  TO  PIT  THE  BLOUSE 

\  camuan  lource  ot  ptaHUn  dunni  the  dvr*  >Bd  m  the  ptocoi  when 
and  wNri!  pfao«<i|tTaphn«  «  pcnniiitd 


TRENCH  COAT 

Threc-Jdy,  Nnd  MpccUtly  dtsigriKd  (o  be  (voot 

aiiinM  Mnd.  mo.  Kod  cntA 


Tlie  nfudatioa  U-  Si  amy  IkU  aowp  kitchen,  a  model  of  utility  and  nxmany  m  tbr  cpgick  pntHivt^a  q|  t^ 

rood  on  tlxtnroli 


THE  INVRNTORS'  GIFTS  TO  THE  INNER  MAN  _ 

Napnln>n  said  rhal  an  armv  fights  on   its  Mr>mjch,  and  the  (iovcmmcni    jnj   pri*: 
(l4%ign4.t!k  hive  exerciM-J  grcAt  ingcnuttv  in  mixting  the  mcfl't  tii-cd  for  fooii  with  O 
wasitf  o(  lime  and  effon 
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PRESIDENT  WILSONS  n- 
plv  to  the  P&pe  and  the  Ger- 
man captun.*  (>r  Ki(^a  make  it 
reasonably  certain  that  the 
United  States  is  in  for  a  war  of 
considerable  duration.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  recent  German  successes  in  Rus- 
sia may  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for 
it  is  clear  that  this  newest  dcmocracx'  has 
reached  a  sia^i'  of  dcmorah^atiun  where 
only  great  national  calamities,  such  as  its 
recent  military  reverses,  will  bring  the 
nation  to  its  senses.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  these  events  will  have  pre- 
cisely chat  efTect.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, the)'  practically  eliminate  Russia  as 
an  ai^rrsslve  fi^^tin^  power  in  the  war. 
For  Ihe  next  six  mt:>nlhs  or  a  year  the 
Russians,  if  they  succei'd  in  establishing 
a  lurking  government,  will  have  to  de- 
vote all  their  energies  to  the  restoration  of 
Iheir  military  a*sources,  the  reestablish- 
mcnl  of  <liscipline.  the  reorganization  of 
armies,  and  the  prfiduction  of  munitions. 
In  this  work  the  United  States,  probably 
more  ihan  the  other  Allies,  will  have  I» 
lend  a  helping  hand.  Hnibably  Germany 
would  conlenledly  surrender  her  con- 
quests in  Krjnce  and  Belgium  if  the 
Allies  would  permit  her  to  retain  the 
Russian  territories  which  she  has  success- 
fully overrun.  The  Baltic  provinces. 
like  Alsace- Lorraine,  wt-re  once  German 
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lands  and  they  are  German  in  race  and 
speech  to-day.  The  Allies,  of  course, 
cannot  permit  the  dismemberment  of 
Russia,  but  the  fact  that  Germany  has 
obtained  these  new  military  advantages- 
probably  means  an  extension  of  the  war. 
The  American  people  may  thus  dis- 
abuse their  minds  of  any  idea  that  na- 
tional sufferings  or  revolutionary  pres- 
sure in  Germany  will  end  the  war  bi'fore 
Christmas.  We  must  steel  ourselves 
to  the  real  situation,  which  is  that  wif 
have  entered  a  war  that  will  last  certainly 
a  vear  and  in  all  probability  a  considcr- 
abl\  longer  time.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  nuke  all  sacrifices,  both  material  and 
spiritual.  President  Wilson's  reply  to 
(he  Pope  indicates  that  he  is  determined 
lo  see  the  matter  through  to  the  end. 
Alt  signs  indicate  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  support  him  in  this  resolution. 
Our  people  are  not  taking  the  war  lightly. 
they  clearly  understand  it^  complete 
significance,  and  ihe>  are  neither  unin- 
terested nor  lukewarm.  The  facts  are 
precisely  the  other  way.  Wc  are  noi 
shouting  so  much  as  in  previous  wars, 
but  we  are  doing  far  more.  There  is 
not  so  much  flag-waving,  but  there  is 
far  more  efficiency.  We  are  rapidly  ac-* 
cumulating  all  the  forces  which  will  be 
required  in  the  arduous  time  that 
ahead. 
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Destroyers  to  the  Rescue 

IN  ASKING  Congress  to  appropriate 
93$o,ooo,ooo  for  the  construction  of 
a  great  destroyer  fleet  Secretary 
Daniels  has  at  last  made  a  definite  be- 
ginning <Hi  the  work  of  overcoming  the 
submarine.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
action  has  been  so  long  delayed.  Eng- 
land's three  years  of  naval  warfare  has 
demonstrated  thit  the  destroyer  is  the 
most  effective  weapon  against  the  sub- 
marine. We  knew  this  in  April,  1917, 
as  definitely  as  we  knew  it  in  August, 
when  Mr.  Daniels  submitted  his  request 
to  Congress.  The  net  result  of  the  delay 
is  that  we  have  lost  five  months  of  ex- 
ceedingly precious  time,  for  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  our  great  fleet  of  destroyers 
can  be  ready  for  service  in  less  than  a 
year  after  Congress  has  voted  the  money. 
Ordinarily  destroyers  take  a  year  and  a 
half  to  build,  but  in  a  recent  statement 
Mr.  Daniels  has  said  that,  under  the 
pressure  of  war  conditions,  the  period  of 
construction  has  been  cut  down  to  a  year, 
and  that  he  hopes  to  reduce  the  building 
time  still  further.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
succeeds.  If  our  great  destroyer  fleet, 
or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  is  operat- 
ing against  German  submarines  in  July 
or  August  of  1918,  we  shall  evidently 
have  great  cause  for  self-congratulation. 
This  delay,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  pen- 
alties we  are  now  paying  for  our  lack  of 
preparatkin  in  the  years  1915  and  1916. 
This  same  lack  of  preparation  explains 
the  minor  accomplishments  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  in  the  war  up  to  the  present 
time.  That  we  have  not  played  a  part 
which  is  worthy  of  the  nation  and  its 
naval  traditions,  a  brief  review  will  dis- 
close. Our  achievements  so  far  can  be 
dismissed  in  a  few  words.  We  have 
armed  and  manned  something  more  than 
two  hundred  merchant  ships,  and,  in  so 
doing,  have  had  to  deprive  our  great 
fighting  vessels  of  many  of  their  ablest 
gunnery  crews.  We  have  established 
a  patrol  of  the  Atlantic  from  Newfound- 
land to  Brazil,  relieving  the  British  ships 
which  had  performed  this  duty  since  the 


outbreak  of  the  war.  Our  Navy  has  been . 
convoying  troop  ships  to  France.  We 
have  established  two  naval  bases  on  the 
coast  of  France,  and  we  have  sent  a  mod- 
erate sized  fleet  of  destroyers  to  European 
waters,  where,  according  to  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, they  are  rendering  excellent  ser- 
vice. '  So  far,  this  is  practically  all  that 
the  Navy  has  done  in  making  war  on 
Germany  and  particuiaHy  upon  the  Ger- 
man submarine.  That  American  naval 
officers  and  men  would  acquit  themselves 
creditably  was  safely  assumed  in  advance, 
for  this  is  what  they  have  always  done. 
But  the  opening  of  hostilities,  despite 
the  many  warnings  we  had  had,  found 
them  inadequately  supplied  with  the 
materials  of  naval  warfare — ships,  men, 
and  organization.  Had  the  Navy  pos- 
sessed this  equipment,  the  first  six  months 
of  the  war  would  not  have  been  so  barren 
in  its  results. 

This  lack  of  preparation,  however,  and 
our  consequent  inability  to  strike  telling 
blows  at  the  start,  is  now  a  matter  of 
history.  It  is  something  which  we 
cannot  remedy.  What  are  we  doing  for 
the  future?  If  we  accomplish  little  in 
fighting  submarines  at  present,  what 
preparations  are  we  making  to  do  so  a 
year  from  now?  Here  the  facts  are 
somewhat  more  reassuring.  Congress 
has  authorized  the  increase  in  the  Navy 
personnel  from  87,000  to  150,000  and  in 
the  marines  from  1 7,000  to  30,000. 
When  we  consider  that,  the  year  before 
the  war,  the  English  Navy  had  only 
126,000  men,  including  marines,  and  that 
the  German  Navy  had  only  73,000,  the 
extent  to  which  our  naval  forces  are  in- 
creasing is  quite  impressive.  The  speed 
with  which  the  Navy  recruiting  agencies 
have  obtained  these  additional  men — 
soon  after  Congress  passed  the  new  law 
the  offices  in  New  York  had  practically 
to  close  their  doors,  the  rysh  of  enlist- 
ments was  so  tremendous — promises  well 
for  the  efficiency  of  this  increased  force. 
Presumably  these  new  men  have  been 
used  to  commission  many  of  the  second- 
ary fighting  ships  which,  at  the  outbreak. 
of  the  -wai,  NNWt  Vjvwt  >as^<esfi.  ■»».  "<*«- 
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docks.  Oihers  have  probably  been  im- 
pressed for  duty  on  the  commercial 
ships  taken  over  for  transpori  and  other 
serx'ices.  In  other  ways  we  aa-  making 
preparations.  There  is  a  general  feeling. 
indeed,  that,  In  technically  making  the 
fleet  ready  for  war.  in  assembling  ammu- 
^^  nition,  guns,  torpedoes,  the  materials  of 
^■coast  protection,  the  training  of  men  and 
^"the  hke.  the  Navy  is  working  now  with 
J  great  expedition  and  thoroughness.  The 
'  great  naval  programme  aiithorijte<)  in 
I  August.  1916— -at  least  it  seemed  great 
I       then,  though  recent  developments  have 

tmade  il  look  not  so  very  .startling  after 
all — is  now  under  way.  All  the  ships 
authorized  are  under  construction,  though 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  greatest, 
the  battleships  and  battle  cruisers,  will 
see  ser\'ice  in  this  war.  unless  hostilities 
last  longer  than  three  years.  The  con- 
tracts for  the  battle  cruisers  were  not 
awarded  until  March  (5,  1917.  The 
.  presence  of  these  powerful  vessels  would 
^■greatly  strengthen  our  battle  line,  but 
^V  since  the  combined  linglisli  and  Ameri- 
f  can  battle  fleets  have  already  an  enor- 
[  mous  superiority  over  the  German  battle 
1  fleet,  the  fact  that  our  new  fighting  forces 
'  cannot  participate  in  this  war  is  not  par- 
^^  ticularly  serious. 

I 

^^  The  most  important  preparations  we 
^^  are  making  for  the  naval  war  of  a  year 
^^  hence,  are,  as  already  said,  our  new  des- 
^fttm\-ers.  The  destroyer  has  every  possi- 
^^bte  .idvantape  in  fighting  the  submarine. 
I  Indeed,  a  submarine  cannot  safely  betray 
its  presence  if  a  vessel  of  this  type  is 
anywhere  in  the  neighbcirhood.  The 
destroyer  has  four  great  advantages;  its 
comparatively  light  drafl.  about  S  feet, 
its  tremendous  spcetl,  perhaps  thirt\-five 
jknots.  its  sea-going  capsciiv.  and  its  con- 
^sidcrable  fighting  power.  Its  light  draft 
ind  its  great  speed  render  the  destroyer 
[practically  immune  to  torpedo  attack. 
'The  torpedo  is  nii>5t  effective  when  it  is  shot 
about  ten  feet  under  the  water;  at  a  higher 
ilcvel  its  course  is  uncertain.  For  this 
firason  a  destroyer  drawing  eight  feet  of 
Iter  is  difficult  to  hit :  in  fact,  almost  no 


destroyers  have  succumbed  to  torpedo 
attack  in  the  present  war.  Its  grcit 
speed  almost  invariably  means  death  la 
any  submarine  that  shciu-s  its  head  atk.ive 
the  water,  for  the  destroyer  casi  usually 
ram  it  or  sink  it  with  a  aJiell  before  Ibem 
is  time  to  submerge.  The  fact  itut  a 
destroyer  can  go  far  to  sea  and  stay  out 
in  practically  any  weatlter  alsu  makes  it 
a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  5ubmaritte. 
The  underwater  boats*  now  frrqurntlv 
attack  ships  four  and  five  hundred  mile-* 
from  land;  this  explains  why  the  Iitilc 
"chasers."  of  which  so  much  has  been 
heard,  have  little  value  except  for  coast 
defense.  In  view  of  the  increased  arm- 
ament and  protection  of  submarmcs.  the 
fact  that  the  destroyer  carries  guns  of 
real  ranging  and  fighting  power  makes 
it  a  formidable  foe  to  the  submarine 

Nat u rail) .  therefore,  the  cry  at  prcs«ii 
is  for  destroyers — and  more  destroyers 
What  is  the  situation,  present  atid  pros- 
pective? The  United  States  entered 
the  war  with  about  sixty  effective  ships 
of  this  type.  Besides  these  about  sUly 
were  contracted  for  and  under  constnic- 
tkin.  On  August  ist.  the  work  upon 
this  latter  group  had  progressed  from 
7ero  up  to  lo  or  15  per  cent.  The  fact 
that  these  destroyers,  all  of  which  were 
authorized  more  than  a  year  a^o^fifiy 
of  them  in  the  great  building  programme 
passed  August.  rQi6 — have  been  so  in- 
excusably delaxed  is  another  shortcom- 
ing which  must  be  laid  at  (he  feet  of 
the  present  Navy  Administration.  The 
chances,  however,  are  thai,  by  AprJI.  »* 
shall  have  about  130  destroyers  in  Ibc 
water,  most  of  them,  we  hope,  making 
war  on  German  submarines.  At  the 
rate  of  5i.30o,ooo  per  vessel,  the  appro- 
priation of  S)so.ooi),ooo  should  butkl 
not  far  from  500  ships.  If  the  work  is 
speetlcd  tr>  the  highest  pitch,  we  mjv. 
therefore,  have  420  destroyers  b>'  rtcxl 
July  or  August.  By  that  time  wv  thall 
also  have  acquired  a  facility  in,b" 
that  will  permit  us  to  turn  out  deM 
almost  as  fast  as  we  now  turn  out  cheap 
automobiles. 

just  how  many  ships  of  this  kind  Eng- 
land has  we  do  not  know.     In  IQ14,  ac- 
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v,rding  to  the  "Sutesman's  Year  Book," 
the  British  Navy  had  248,  and  in  1915 
it  had  263.  At  this  rate  of  building  Eng- 
land will  not  have  a  destroyer  fleet  in  1918 
which  will  be  anywhere  near  as  large  as 
that  which  is  now  proposed  for  the  Ameri- 
can Navy.  France — ^according  to  the 
same  authority — had  87  in  1914  and  84 
in  1916 — a  decrease  of  three,  while  Ger- 
many in  1914  had  164 — a  number  which 
probably  has  not  been  greatly  increased, 
as  the  Gennan  shipbuilding  facilities  are 
probably  devoted  to  submarines.  A 
year  hence,  therefore,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  United  States  and  England  will  be 
patrolling  British  waters  with  a  destroyer 
fleet  of  from  700  to  800  ships.  This  is 
real  preparation  for  submarine  war. 


Germany  Modifies  HerTerms  of  Peace 

THE  most  significant  fact  about  the 
Pope's  proposals  for  peace  is  the 
complaisant  reception  which  they 
have  received  from  official  Germany. 
In  December,  1916,  Bethmann-Hollweg 
made  his  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  inviting 
all  the  warring  powers  to  get  together 
and  discuss  the  settlement  of  the  war. 
Germany  at  that  time  gave  no  inkling 
as  to  her  proposed  terms.  When,  a  few 
days  afterward,  President  Wilson  invited 
the  contestants  to  state  their  respective 
terms,  Germany  curtly  declined  to  do 
so.  though  the  Allies  gave  theirs  in  con- 
siderable detail. 

Germany's  propwsal  in  December  came 
to  nothing  simply  because  not  a  single 
nation  had  any  confidence  in  her  gcxtd 
faith,  if  the  German  diplomats  could 
get  the  warring  powers  together,  they 
trusted  to  their  own  ability  to  make 
separate  peace  with  one  or  more  and  so 
destroy  the  united  opposition.  Am- 
bassador Gerard  has  recently  described 
an  interview  with  the  German  Chancellor, 
which  completely  bears  out  the  idea  that 
Germany,  last  December,  was  making 
no  honest  move  for  peace.  The  date  of 
this  interview  is  important ;  it  took  place 
in  January.  1917,  about  a  month  after 
the  Chancellor  had  made  his  famous 
request  for  an  international  conference. 


The   important   part  of  the   interview 
follows: 

"What  are  these  peace  terms  to  which  you 
refer  continually?  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
a  few  questions  as  to  the  specific  terms  of 
peace? 

"First.  Are  the  Germans  willing  to  with- 
draw from  Belgium?" 

The  Chancol:or  answered:  "Yes,  but  with 
guarantees." 

I  said,  "What  are  these  guarantees?" 

He  replied:  "We  must,  possibly,  have  the 
forts  of  Li^ge  and  Namur.  We  must  have 
other  forts  and  garrisons  throughout  Belgium. 
We  must  have  possession  of  the  railroad  lines. 
We  must  have  possession  of  the  ports  and 
other  means  of  communication.  The  Belgians 
will  not  be  allowed  to  maintain  an  army,  but 
wc  must  be  allowed  to  maintain  a  large  army 
in  Belgium.  Wc  must  have  the  commercial 
control  of  Belgium.     .     .     ." 

I  then  asked:  "How  about  northern 
France?" 

"Wc  arc  willing  to  leave  northern  France," 
the  Chancellor  responded,  "but  there  must 
be  a  rectification  of  the  frontier." 

"How  about  the  eastern  frontier?"  I  asked. 

"We  must  have  a  very  substantial  rectifi- 
cation of  our  frontier." 

"How  about  Rumania?" 

"Wc  shall  leave  Bulgaria  to  deal  with 
Rumania." 

"How  about  Serbia?" 

"A  very  small  Serbia  might  be  allowed  to 
exist,  but  that  is  a  question  for  Austria. 
Austria  must  be  left  to  do  what  she  wishes 
to  Italy,  and  we  must  have  indemnities  from 
all  countries  and  all  our  ships  and  colonies 
back." 

So  these  are  the  terms  which  magnani- 
mous Germany,  in  December,  1916,  in- 
tended to  bring  to  her  proposed  conference 
with  the  warring  Powers:  the  practical 
annexation  of  Belgium,  and  of  portions  of 
northern  France — for  that  is  what  "recti- 
fication of  the  frontier"  means — the 
annexation  of  parts  of  Russia,  probably 
the  Baltic  provinces,  the  annihilation  of 
Rumania  and  Serbia,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  Italy  in  the  interests  of  Austria. 
In  addition  Germany  proposed  to  get  in- 
demnities and  all  her  lost  colonies.  No 
wonder  Germany  refused  to  state  her 
terms,  when  politely  requested  to  do  so 
by  President  Wilson ! 

These  being  the  terms  which  Germany 
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would  accept  in  December,  1916,  what 
are  her  terms  now?  The  Pope's  message 
throws  some  light  upon  this  question. 
Whether  Germany  or  Austria  inspired 
this  document  is  not  the  point,  for  the 
recent  attitude  of  both  countries  indi- 
cates that  they  were  wiUing  to  accept  it  as 
a  basis  of  discussion.  In  the  first  place 
the  Central  Allies  have  apparently  aban- 
doned their  expectations  of  indemnities. 
Again,  Germany  will  probably  "with- 
draw" from  Belgium  on  somewhat  differ- 
ent terms  from  those  outlined  to  Mr. 
Gerard.  The  Pope  suggested,  as  one  of  his 
proposed  terms,  "the  complete  evacua- 
tion of  Belgium,  with  the  full  guarantee 
of  her  full  political,  military,  and  econ- 
omic independence."  An  addendum 
issued  by  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State 
even  suggests  that  Gennany  might 
indemnify  Belgium.  That  is  quite  a 
different  withdrawal  from  the  one  pro- 
posed ten  months  ago  by  Bethmann- 
Holiweg.  The  Pope  also  proposed  "  the 
evacuation  of  French  territory,"  there 
being  no  mention  now  of  "  the  rectifica- 
tion of  frontier."  Concerning  Russia  the 
Pope  was  silent;  a  silence  that  may  have 
indicated  a  Germanic  determination  to 
abandon  France  and  Belgium  and  seek 
their  "compensation"  in  generous  slices  of 
Russian  territory.  The  territorial  ques- 
tions between  France  and  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy,  and  the  Balkans  were 
to  be  settled  at  conferences,  and  the  Ger- 
man colonies  were  to  be  restored.  The 
Pope  followed  President  Wilson's  Senate 
speech  of  last  January  in  asking  for  dis- 
armament and  arbitration,  and  expressed 
a  hope  for  the  restoration  of  Poland. 

The  fact  that  the  official  attitude  of 
Germany  seems  friendly  to  these  propo- 
sals indicates  the  long  road  that  the 
Central  Empires  have  traveled  in  ten 
months.  Evidently  peace  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  necessity  for  these 
distracted  countries.  Yet  the  Papal 
terms  hardly  present  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  the  reorganization  of  Europe.  Had 
the  Pope  actually  proposed  that  the 
Central  Empires  completely  withdraw, 
not  only  from  France  and  Belgium,  but 
fnrni  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro, 


his  terms  wcHitd  have  created  a  more  fa- 
vorable impression.  The  fate  of  these 
territories  cannot  be  left  to  the  chance 
settlement  of  a  peace  conference.  The 
Allies,  in  replying  to  President  Wilson 
last  January,  declared  that  not  oidy 
must  these  countries  be  evacuated  and 
restored,  but  that  the  sovereignty  of 
Turkey  must  be  abolished  in  Europe. 
These  stipulations  are  fundamental.  The 
great  aim  of  Pan-Germanism  is  a  new 
Germanic  empire,  embracing  the  present 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkan 
States,  and  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Through  her  alliances 
and  her  conquests  Germany  has  already 
practically  realized  this  conception.  It 
is  the  object  for  which,  above  all  others, 
the  Kaiser  is  fighting  now.  The  insur- 
mountable weakness  of  the  Pope's  tenns 
is  that  they  practically  leave  Germany  in 
p(»session  of  this  great  world  empire.^ 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  at  a  peace 
conference,  Gennany  would  surrender 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  Frantx,  and  perhaps 
even  pay  an  indemnity  to  Belgium,  if 
the  Allies  would  permit  the  Kaiser  to 
incorporate  Austria-Hungary,  the  Bal- 
kans, and  the  Turkish  Empire  in  his  great 
new  state.  With  its  greatly  increased 
resources  and  man  power,  Germany,  a 
few  years  from  now,  could  provoke  an- 
other war,  and  not  only  take  back 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  Belgium,  but  stand 
a  good  chance  of  dominating  mankind. 
From  whatever  side  we  view  the  existing 
situation,  therefore,  the  one  fact  that 
becomes  more  apparent  every  day  is  that 
this  present  issue  must  be  fought  out  to  a 
decision.  Germany  must  win  or  the 
Allies  must  win.  In  the  first  event 
Europe  will  be  reorganized  on  the  basis 
of  autocracy;  in  the  second,  on  the  basis 
of  democracy.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise, such  as  the  Pope  has  outlined. 


The  Low  Mortality  Rates  in  This  War 

THERE  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
comfort  for  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  American  boys  in  the 
figures  concerning  French  casualties  re- 
cently published  by  M.  Andr£  Tardieu, 
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the  French  High  G>mmissioner  to  the 
United  States.  The  fact  that,  for  the 
last  six  months  of  1916,  the  casualties 
numbered  only  a  little  more  than  one 
per  cent,  of  those  under  arms  has 
astounded  most  Americans.  This  period 
includes  the  great  Somme  offensive,  the 
fall  drive  against  Verdun,  and  other 
great  military  operations.  Since  M. 
Tardieu  includes  under  casualties  those 
killed,  missing,  or  taken  prisoner — evi- 
dently not  those  wounded — this  means 
that,  in  one  of  the  hardest  fought  periods 
of  the  war,  only  about  twelve  men  in  a 
thousand  lost  their  lives,  or  fell  into  the 
enemies'  hands.  Concerning  the  wounded 
no  figures  are  furnished.  Since  from 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  disabled  are 
sufficiently  restored  to  return  to  the  lines, 
however,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
number  of  men  seriously  and  perman- 
ently injured  is  not  very  large.  As  to 
the  sicknesses  that  have  gathered  the 
greatest  toll  in  previous  wars — typhoid, 
dysentery,  typhus,  tetanus — the  chances 
of  getting  these  diseases  at  the  front  is 
much  less  in  the  armies  than  at  home. 
No  European  or  American  town  or  city 
has  any  such  sanitary  system  as  is  every- 
where enforced  in  France. 

The  number  of  killed  and  disabled  in 
this  war  is  large,  but  that  is  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  great  numbers  engaged. 
Proportionately  it  is  small.  The  per- 
centage of  casualties  is  by  no  means  as 
large  as  it  was  in  the  last  year  of  our 
Civil  War.  The  fact  that  the  engines 
of  destruction  are  much  more  terrible 
now  than  fifty  years  ago  has  blinded  us 
to  this  fact,  and  we  forget  that  the  means 
of  defense  are  also  incomparably  greater 
than  in  the  Civil  War.  The  dangers 
which  our  American  boys  are  to  run  are 
great,  and  call  for  the  heroic  qualities 
which  they  possess.  But  let  us  not  ex- 
aggerate. According  to  the  experience 
of  the  French  Army,  only  one  or  two 
out  of  every  hundred  men  mobilized  'in 
each  six  months  will  be  killed  or  taken 
prisoner. 

Of  course,  the  normal  mortality  rates, 
which  we  have  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war, 
will  increase  this  percentage.     But  these 


rates  will  probably  be  lower  than  in  the 
average  American  city,  not  only  because 
of  the  excellent  medical  supervisron,  but 
because  the  men  sent  represent  a  "s^ 
lected  class" — from  a  physical  standpoint, 
they  are  the  pick  of  the  population, 
those  who  are  most  able  to  withstand 
disease. 


A  Correction 

An  officer  in  the  Signal  Coips  of  the 
£\  Army  has  called  the  attention  of 
1  V  the  World's  Work  to  an  error  in 
the  pictorial  section  of  the  September 
issue,  in  which  the  magazine  unwittingly 
did  an  injustice  to  one  of  the  most  gal- 
lant officers  of  the  French  Army,  when 
it  described  Captain  Amaury  de  La 
Grange  as  "Lieutenant."  Captain  de 
La  Gran^,  of  the  French  Aviation,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Rees,  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps,  both  now  stationed  at 
Washington,  are  rendering  invaluable 
services  to  the  American  Army. 


James  J.  Hill  and  the  Railroad 
Situation 

TAMES  J.  HILL,  in  Januan-,  1907, 
I  when  the  business  of  the  country 
I  was  so  congested  that  the  railroads 
•^  everywhere  were  taxed  beyond  their 
power,  said  that  the  new  transportation  fa- 
cilities required  would  cost  55,500,000,000, 
or  $1,100,000,000  a  year,  for  a  period  of 
five  years. 

"That  is  the  sum,"  he  said,  "which 
should  be  spent  before  the  commerce 
of  the  country  can  be  properly  moved. 
.  .  .  The  best  judgment  of  many 
conservative  railroad  men  is  that  an  ,t 
immediate  addition  of  not  less  than  9 
per  cent.  |>er  annum  to  the  railroad 
trackage  of  the  country  for,  say,  five 
years,  should  be  made  to  relieve  the  sit- 
uation and  put  an  end 'to  unreasonable 
delays  in  the  tran^)eftation  business." 
Later  that  year.  wKen  the  railroads  had 
raised  in  thS  qprghborhood  of  one  billion 
dcdlars  (largrfy  on  short-term  notes  at  a 
high  rate  Of  interest),  and  the  money  had 
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^ne  into  terminals,  renewal  of  old  equip- 
ment, purchase  of  new,  and  other  neces- 
sary improvements — "not  to  make  our 
railroads  adequate  to  their  task,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hill,  "but  to  keep  them  at 
their  present  working  level.  .  .  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  industry  from  slipping 
backward" — he  added  that  not  less  than 
his  estimate,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent judges,  perhaps  50  per  cent,  more, 
should  be  spent  annually  for  the  five 
years  to  come. 

No  one  would  accuse  this  great  apostle 
of  the  full  car  load  and  heavier  trains  of 
undervaluing  the  possibilities  of  increased 
efficiency  of  operation;  yet  he  said  early 
in  1907  that  "no  additions  to  equipment 
and  no  increased  efficiency  in  operation 
can  take  the  place  of  the  imperatively  re- 
quired new  trackage  and  terminal  facili- 
ties." His  estimate  of  the  new  facilities 
actually  needed  was  the  best  «nd  most 
authoritative  that  could  have  been 
obtained.  In  view  of  the  present  re- 
cord demands  on  the  railroads,  jt  is 
therefore  worth  while  to  inquire  how 
nearly  the  increased  facilities  which  Mr. 
Hill  saw  were  needed  in  1907  have  been 
supplied. 

In  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  then  the  outstanding  capitaliza- 
tion of  American  railroads  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  has  increased  approximately 
six  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  As  the  roads 
did  not  receive  their  full  par  value  for 
most  of  the  securities  they  sold,  the 
annual  influx  of  outside  capital  available 
for  improvements  has  been  less  than 
S650.ooo.ooo,  or  little  more  than  half 
Mr.  I  lill's  original  estimate  of  their  needs. 
And  this  has  permitted  the  addition  of 
only  rj  per  cent,  a  year  to  the  railroad 
mileage  of  the  country — far  from  the  5 
per  cent,  which  he  said  was  required. 
In  the  ten  years  previous  to  1907  about  2} 
per  cent,  had  been  added  annually,  and 
that  was  found  inadequate.  In  the  last 
two  years  the  mileage  built  has  been  less 
than  in  any  year  since  1864.  Meanwhile 
the  demands  made  upon  the  roads  for 
earning  freight  have  grown  nearly  60 
per  cent,  in  ten  >cars,  and  the  annual 
increase  has  been  greater  than  it  was  in 


the  decade  which  Mr.  Hill  had  in  view 
when  he  made  his  estimate  of  capital 
needs  in  1907. 

I  n  that  earlier  decade  it  was  possible  for 
the  roads  nearly  to  double  their  efficiency. 
In  other  words,  the  practical  working 
value  of  each  mile  of  road  was  actually 
increased  87^  per  cent.  Tliis  is  meas- 
ured by  what  is  known  as  the  "traffic 
density,"  or  the  number  of  tons  of  freight 
carried  one  mile  for  each  mile  of  road. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  ten  years 
just  passed  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
further  gain  in  traffic  density,  but  by  only 
40J  per  cent.  This  is  less  than  half  the 
previous  rate  of  gain,  and  the  actual 
amount  of  increase  was  also  less. 

The  situation  has  been  further  aggra- 
vated by  a  constant  reduction  in  rates. 
The  average  freight  rate  per  ton  mile 
received  by  the  roads  last  year  was  the 
lowest  on  record.  This  tends  to  reduce 
earnings  on  capital  invested,  and  that 
not  only  weakens  the  invitation  to  neft- 
capital  which  the  roads  can  extend, 
but  drives  present  funds  <Hit  of  railroad 
securities.  It  all  causes  a  decline  in 
prices  and  disturbance  of  railroad  credit. 
After  years  of  starvation  for  want  of  new 
capital,  the  roads  now  face  demands  for 
greater  service  that  force  a  strong  system 
like  the  Great  Northern  to  borrow 
520,000,000  on  three-year  notes  and  pay 
more  than  6  per  cent,  for  the  money.  Al- 
though still  greater  efficiency  is  now  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  the  roads  on 
a  war  basis,  the  permanent  problem  is  as 
yet  unsolved.  The  railroads  cannot  secure 
capital  on  favorable  terms  to  make  the 
additions  and  improvements  necessar>- 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  growth  of  the 
country's  business. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States. 
therefore,  are  face  to  face  with  the 
greatest  business  problem  that  has  ever 
threatened  the  Nation."  These  words, 
written  early  in  1907  b\'  the  greatest 
railroad  builder  and  operator  the  coun- 
try has  ever  known,  might  be  applied 
with  greater  force  to  the  railroad  situa- 
tion to-day.  If  he  .were  still  alive,  we 
have  no  doubt,  before  this,  he  would  have 
sounded  a  stronger  warning. 
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Mr.  Blashfield's  Painting  on  the  Cover 

IN  THEIR  search  for  a  cover  design 
that  should  express  America's  ad- 
miration of  France,  the  attention 
of  the  editors  was  directed  to  the  poster 
which  is  reproduced  fen  the  front  cover  of 
this  issue.  It  was  painted  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Howland  Blashfield,  the  famous  American 
artist,  and  upon  request  Mr.  Blashfield 
has  supplied  the  following  notes  about  its 
origin  and  significance,  which  add  to  its 
interest: 

"The  daily  papers  publish  splendidly 
forceful  cartoons  full  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. My  medallion,  'Sisters,'  was  painted 
simply  as  a  decorative  patriotic  poster 
to  add  one  more  touch  of  bright  color 
to  the  exhibitions  organized  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Coffm  for  the '  Fratemit6  des  Artistes.' 

"  The  heads  were  meant  to  recall 
heads  upon  coins.  Columbia  was  painted 
from  an  Irish-American  girl. 

"The  features  of  France  were  intended 
to  suggest  (from  her  portrait)  those  of 
Madamoiselle  Emilienne  Moreau,  who 
kilted  five  enemies  in  battle  and  has  the 
war  cross. 

"  Russia  was  painted  from  a  young  girl 
who  was  bom  near  .Moscow,  but  who,  a 
few  years  since,  came  to  America." 


The  Actual  Facts  on  the  Submarine 

NOTHING  has  been  quite  so  dis- 
turbing to  those  who  .are  closely 
observing  the  war  as  the  many 
estimates  which  have  been  put  out  from 
lime  to  time  on  the  success  of  the  German 
submarine  campaign.  This  factor,  we 
have  been  led  to  believe,  is  the  determin- 
ing one  in  the  whole  war.  In  the  Septem- 
ber issue,  the  World's  Work  published 
figures  of  submarine  sinkings  that  cer- 
tainty emphasized  the  necessity  of  taking 
more  active  measures  than  had  yet  been 
taken  for  overcoming  this  menace.  It 
estimated  submarine  losses  as  ranging  be- 
tween 8,000,000  to  10.000,000  tons  a 
year.  Other  good  authorities  had  made 
similar  estimates.  About  the  first  of 
July  the  chairman  of  the  Emergency 
Shipping  Corporation  issued  a  statement 


in  which  he  placed  the  losses  of  the  world's 
shipping  at  the  rate  of  9,000,000  tons  a 
year.  Mr.  Arthur  Pollen,  perhaps  Eng- 
land's greatest  student  of  naval  warfare, 
had  estimated  that  Germany  was  sinking 
tonnage  at  the  rate  of  9,000,000  tons  a 
year,  whereas  the  Allies  were  replacing 
this  lost  shipping  at  the  rate  of  approxim- 
ately 3,000,000  tons. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  simitar 
estimates,  all  of  which  made  out  a  bad 
case  for  the  Allies,  Premier  Lloyd-George 
has  done  well  in  taking  the  public  into 
his  confidence  and  givingthe exact  figures. 
Since  these  figures  are  furnished  by  the 
head  of  the  British  Government,  we  must 
accept  them  as  establishing  the  actual 
facts.  In  April,  when  the  submarine 
campaign  was  apparently  making  great 
progress,  M  r,  Lloyd-George  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  the  public  that  unpleasant 
truth,  and  this  attitude  of  frankness  na- 
turally gives  particular  value  to  his  state- 
ment now,  when  the  facts  seem  to  be  so 
much  more  reassuring.  From  February 
I st,  to  July  1  St  the  net  losses  of 
British  vessels  have  averaged  240,000 
tons  a  month.  By  "net  loss  "  the  Premier 
evidently  means  the  difference  between 
submarine  losses  and  the  new  shipping 
which  has  been  commissioned  in  the 
period  under  consideration.  Since  Eng- 
land added  480,000  tons  in  the  first  six 
months  of  submarine  warfare,  or  about 
80,000  tons  a  month,  the  total  German 
sinkings  evidently  averagedabout  320,000 
tons  a  month,  or,  at  this  rate,  3.840,000 
tons  a  >'ear.  But  the  continuing  situa- 
tion is  even  more  encouraging,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  the  monthly 
toll  is  steadily  decreasing,  the  likehhood 
being  that  the  net  losses  for  July  and 
August  would  be  17^,000  tons.  But 
if  we  take  the  average  for  the  first 
six  months,  320,000  tons,  and  deduct 
the  new  shipping  under  way  and  planned, 
the  submarine  menace  has  apparently 
been  greatly  diminished. 

This  rate  of  320,000  tons  represents  the 
losses  in  British  shipping  alone.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  world's  total  losses,  we  may 
fairly  add  $0  per  cent.,  which  brings  the 
figures  up  to  about  500,000  a  month,  or 
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6,000,000  a  year  In  two  years  from 
February  1,  1917,  therefore,  if  the  rate  re- 
mains as  for  the  first  six  months,  Ger- 
many's total  submarine  bag  will  amount  to 
12,000,000  tons.  Towhat  extent  will  new 
construction  offset  these  depredations? 
On  this  point  also  we  now  have  official  in- 
formation. Great  Britain,  says  Lioyd- 
George.  is  constructing  at  the  rate  of 
4.000,000  tons  a  year.  In  two  years,  there- 
fore. England  will  have  put  8.000,000  tons 
into  the  sea.  At  the  present  time  the 
United  States  has  2.000,000  tons  under 
construction,  practically  all  of  which  will 
be  finished  by  June  30.  1918.  We  are  pre- 
paring to  let  contracts  for  3,000,000  more 
tons,  a  large  part  of  which  should  be 
finished  by  February  1,  1919.  That  is, 
construction  already  under  way  in  this 
country,  in  addition  to  England's  new 
shipbuilding,  will  give  [3,000,000  tons 
by  February,  1919,  to  offset  thei2,ooo.ooo 
which  Germany  will  send  to  the  bottom 


of  the  sea.  But  the  plans  of  the  Adminis- 
tration call  for  far  more  than  that,  if 
Congress  responds  to  its  request  for  an 
additional  billion  dollars,  as  Con^rss 
undoubtedly  will,  we  shall  have  8.000,000 
tons  of  American  shipping  soon  under 
construction,  and  thV  figures  above  give 
Germany  credit  for  sinking  far  more  than 
she  is  likely  to,  as,  according  to  Lloyd- 
George,  the  net  sinking  for  July  and  Au- 
gust had  dropped  to  175,000  tons. 

These  official  figures  seem  to  indicate 
that  Germany  can  never  win  the  war 
with  the  submarine.  If  America  once 
gets  its  shipbuilding  industry  started, 
there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  our  ability 
to  turn  out  ships.  We  produce  more 
steel  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.  Certainly  this  mere  fact  gives 
us  an  advantage  in  war  preparations,  and 
especially  in  shipbuilding,  that  can  easily 
defeat  the  most  pjratical  and  bart}an>us 
enterprises  of  the  Germin  Empire. 


MR.   BUSH'S  ADVICE  TO  THE 
AVERAGE  INVESTOR 

[Every  month  the  World's  Work  publishes  iu  this  part  of  the  magazine  an  artklt 
on  investments  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom.] 


M 


R.  IRVING  T.  BUSH,  pres- 
ident of  the  Bush  Terminal 
0)mpany,  offers  practical 
and  sound  advice  to  those 
having  a  small  amount  of 
money  to  invest.  "In  the  first  place," 
he  says,  "they  should  not  ask  too  much. 
A  real  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  is  far 
better  than  an  Irish  dividend  of  ten. 
To  those  who  feel  the  desire  to  buy 
stock  offered  with  ^reat  promises  1  would 
say:  Base  your  judgment  on  past  earn- 
ings, not  on  future  hopes.  1  would 
recommend  for  them  the  experience  of 
an  old  friend  of  mine. 

"This  man.  the  son  of  a  country  doc- 
tor, tells  of  how.  when  he  reached  man's 
estate  and  was  about  to  go  into  business, 
his  father  took  him  into  the  little  back 


office  and  swung  open  the  door  of  the 
rusty  old  safe  and  took  out  a  formidable 
bundle  of  stock  certificates.  '  My  son.' 
said  he, '  you  are  going  into  business,  and. 
1  hope,  will  make  some  money  and  want  to 
save  it.  When  the  time  comes  you  will 
wish  to  buy  some  mining  stock.  Ever\ 
one  does  When  that  time  arrives  come 
to  see  me.  1  will  sell  you  some  of  mine. 
They  are  just  as  good,  and  will  keep  the 
money  in  the  family.' 

"  It  seems  to  me."  said  Mr.  Bush. 
"that  one  essential  principle  is  for  the 
small  investor  to  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
buy  an  equity.  He  should  remember 
that  he  is  investing  and  that  the  other 
fellow  who  is  managing  the  property 
should  take  the  chance.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  great  fortunes  have  been  ac- 
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cumulated  by  buying  equities  in  their  de- 
velopment stage  and  holding  them  until 
their  full  value  has  been  reaHzed.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  average  suc- 
cessful investor  would  tell  you  that  he 
has  lost  more  money  through  bad  Judg- 
ment in  buying  equities  than  he  has 
made  through  good  judgment.  One 
loss  of  the  entire  principal  in  an  invest- 
ment will  wipe  out  a  number  of  substan- 
tial profits  made  in  others. 

"  Not  until  a  man  has  reached  the 
position  when  his  own  business  judgment 
is  sufficiently  sound  and  experienced  to 
enable  him  to  form  a  correct  opimon  of 
the  value  of  equities  and  their  probable 
future  would  he  be  warranted  in  backing 
his  judgment,  and  then  only  provided 
he  is  not  risking  that  part  of  his  income 
which  represents  real  savings,  and  upon 
which  his  future  or  his  family's  future  is 
dependent. 

"  If  he  has  sufficient  intelligence  and 
the  right  kind  of  acquaintanceship,  it  is 
alwa>s  wise  for  him  to  go  to  men  in  the 
same  kind  of  business  and  get  their  views 
before  making  the  investment.  But  the 
average  man  who  wishes  to  invest  his 
•savings  of  perhaps  S5.000  or  Sio.ooo  can- 
not often  get  access  to  the  judgment  of 
men  who  can  tell  him  from  their  own 
experience  whether  the  business  of  the 
company  in  which  he  expects  to  invest  is 
sound,  well  managed,  and  properly  or- 
ganized. Whereas  men  of  prominence 
and  wide  acquaintanceship  can  get  good 
advice,  the  small  investor,  who  needs  ad- 
vice more  than  anybody  else,  would  prob- 
ably go  to  some  friend  who  is  perhaps  em- 
plo>  ed  in  an  organization  doing  the  same 
kind  of  business,  but  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  principles  upon  which  its  suc- 
cess or  failure  must  rest. 

"Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  best  rules  for  the  average  investor  to 
follow  is  to  buy  mortgages,  not  equities. 
If  he  must  buy  stocks,  he  should  confine 
his  purchases  to  companies  which  he 
knows  about  personally,  or  should  invest 
in  them  only  that  portion  of  his  savings 


which  he  is  willing  to  admit  he  can  afford 
to  lose  if  the  investment  goes  wrong. 

"We  are  at  present  passing  through  a 
period  when  old  conditions  and  traditions 
are  upset  and  new  principles  are  estab- 
lished. Everything  is  going  up  in  price. 
The  cost  of  producing  every  article  which 
is  sold  is  increasing,  and  this  makes  it 
necessary  to  readjust  selling  prices.  The 
industry  which  cannot  adjust  its  seUing 
price  to  the  increasing  cost  is  in  a  diffi- 
cult position.  .Most  of  the  public  service 
corporations,  for  instance,  are  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  the  cost  to  produce 
their  service  is  increasing  steadily,  and 
their  selling  price  is  limited  by  mandatory 
legislation.  Man\  which  have  paid  divi- 
dends regularly  find  that  the  present 
situation  may  force  them  to  cut  or  de- 
crease their  dividend  pa\menls.  This 
situation  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  investor  buying  a 
mortgage  rather  than  an  equity  in  a 
property. 

"The  small  investor  should,  of  course, 
take  advice,  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  World's  Work  that  he  choose  his 
investment  banker  more  carefully  than 
he  chooses  his  doctor  is  a  good  rule  for 
him  to  follow.  A  good  investment  banker 
has  studied  the  principles  of  sound  in- 
vestment and  has  access  to  information 
which  the  average  investor  seldom  has 
for  himself.  You  would  not  let  a  friend 
take  out  your  appendix.  Don't  ask  advice 
of  people  unless  they  have  established 
the  right  to  give  advice  by  success. 

"1  would  say  to  the  average  investor: 
Don't  buy  new  issues  unless  they  repre- 
sent safe  mortgages  and  are  brought  out 
by  responsible  houses.  Avoid  perman- 
ent investment  in  companies  which  pro- 
duce luxuries.  In  boom  times  keep 
liquid  or  buy  very  conservative  bonds. 
In  a  panic  you  can  take  a  chance  on  de- 
pressed stocks  where  there  seems  no 
possibility  of  receivership.  And  don't 
forget  when  you  buy  a  security  that  you 
may  want  to  sell  it  sometime.  Buy 
something  with  a  maritet." 


FRANCE'S  LEGACY  OF 
PAINTING 

WHAT  does  the  world  owe  to  France  in  painting? 
A  splendor  of  color  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
man's  handiwork,  which  to-day  is  in  the  glass  of 
Chartres  Cathedral  and  yesterday  was  in  Rheims,  till  Ger- 
many robbed  the  world  of  its  legacy  there.  A  school  by  the 
Loire,  of  lovely  miniature  and  illumAation.  Next,  Italian 
Renaissance  splendors  fitted  to  northern  needs.  The  decadent 
and  overblown  later  work  of  Italy,  formalized  and  made 
first  stately,  then  elegant,  then  domesticated,  under  the  hands 
of  the  salon  and  boudoir  painters.  Chardin,  whose  wonders 
of  technique  are  so  many  little  altar-pieces  to  the  hearth. 
Prud'hon,  with  the  virile  loveliness  of  charcoal  drawings,  which 
combine  the  Greek,  the  romantic,  and  the  people  of  Correggio. 
Ingres,  with  his  "Probity  of  Art."  Delacroix,  with  his  ro- 
mance (3  outrance.  The  Barbizon  school,  with  landscape  art 
full  grown,  now  stately  as  a  Ruysdael,  now  arranged  as  a 
Claude,  idyllic  with  Corot,  real  with  Rousseau.  Millet,  a 
Michelangelo  of  the  chaumiire.  To-day  a  list  of  names  fami- 
liar to  every  one.  Courbet,  Manet,  Monet,  the  naturalist 
painters.  Meissonier,  who  turned  a  diminishing  glass  on 
Nature,  yet  kept  breadth.  G6r6me;  with  his  style.  Bonnat, 
who  has  painted  two  generations  of  famous  men. 

The  master  decorators,  Baudry  and  Puvis.  From  the 
democrat-artists  who  painted  in  and  upon  the  "Great  Stone 
Bibles,"  which  were  the  cathedrals  of  France,  to  the  art- 
loving  democrats,  who,  in  the  terrible  year  of  1 793,  first  opened 
to  the  people  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  those  artists 
who  in  our  own  day  have  given  free  instruction  to  the  youth 
of  all  lands,  the  Legacy  of  France  has  been  handed  on  to 
,  America  and  the  world. 

— Edwin  Howland  Blashfield. 


FRANCE  SUPREME  IN 
ARCHITECTURE 

ALL  the  world  appreciates  France.  Her  Allies  respect 
and  love  her.  Her  enemies  respect  and  fear  her. 
No  one  questions  her  courage,  her  gallantry,  or  her 
devotion. 

France  has  defended  the  civilization  to  which  she  has  con- 
tributed so  much,  she  has- made  the  triumph  of  democracy 
secure.  Acclaiming  her  military  prowess  and  her  patriotism 
as  we  do,  let  us  also  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  immense 
service  of  France  to  the  culture  of  the  world.  In  literature 
and  science  for  centuries  France  has  been  almost,  if  not  quite, 
without  a  peer  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  arts  for 
centuries  she  has  been  the  leader  of  the  world.  Her  painters 
have  taught  us  new  beauties  of  color,  new  refinements  of  line, 
new  subtilties  of  composition  and  new  and  glorious  conceptions 
of  the  painters'  art.  Her  sculptors  for  centuries  have  kept 
alive  the  sacred  flame  of  Art. 

The  sculpture  on  the  porches  of  Chartres  and  Rheims,  the 
yet  earlier  work  of  the  Romanesque  period';  the  later  work  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  the  transition  work  of  the  sixteenth  and 
down  to  our  own  time,  all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  sculp- 
ture in  France  is  not  the  tentative  or  sporadic  expression  of 
individual  genius,  but  is  rather  the  result  of  the  national  im- 
pulse toward  this  noble  art. 

In  Architecture  France  is  supreme.  It  well  may  be  said 
that  without  France  there  would  have  been  no  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture. The  cathedrals  of  France  are  absoluteI\'  unrivaled. 
One  has  onl\'  to  mention  the  names  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
Bourges,  Rheims,  Chartres,  Rouen,  Amiens,  Beauvais,  and 
Coutances  to  bring  up  memories  of  miracles  of  creative  design 
which  no  words  can  fittingly  characterize  or  describe.  Won- 
ders of  constructive  ingenuity  as  they  are,  the>  have  a  yet 
more  supreme  significance  as  evidence  of  the  refinement  and 
taste  of  a  people  instinct  with  emotion  and  ennobled  by  ideal- 
ism in  its  most  exalted  phase.  These  great  buildings  give 
expression  to  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  a  great  people.  They 
are  constructions  of  superb  scale  and  fascinating  beauty,  em- 
bellished by  tracery  and  arabesque,  carving  and  inlay,  stained 


glass,  tapestry,  bronze,  and  'iron  of  marvelous  craftsmanship 
and  exquisite  design.  They  are  the  product  (tf  a  thousand 
years  of  faultless  taste,  the  contribution  a(  innumerable 
thousands  of  craftsmen  devoted  to  the  ^ory  of  God  and  the 
love  of  France. 

The  transition  period  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Renaissance 
is  replete  with  works  of  the  rarest  beauty.  Her  chateaux  and 
palaces,  beautiful  works  of  art,  bespeak  a  nation  far  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  built, 
and  are  still  the  admiration  of  the  world.  In  the  Renaissance 
not  less  than  in  the  Gothic  and  transition  periods,  France  has 
held  her  place  second  only  to  Italy.-  the  h<Hne  of  Roiaissance 
art. 

The  period  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  period  of  the  Empire 
are  rich  in  majestic  structures  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  Louvre,  The  Garde  Meuble,  the  Palaces  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Fontainebleau,  The  Madeleine,  and  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  de  I'Etoile.  And  in  our  own  time  this  ever  vital 
nation  has  maintained  the  mastery  and  leadership  in  this 
greatest  of  all  the  Arts. 

We  render  homage  to  France,  ever  the  patron  of  the  arts, 
ever  in  the  forefront  of  all  that  makes  for  culture  and  civilized 
life,  liberal,  generous,  brave,  chivalrous,  and  free;  giving  as  no 
people  have  ever  given:  France  the  most  gracious,  the  most 
civilized  nation  in  the  world.  And  it  is  this  glorious  nation 
that  the  hordes  of  Germany  would  destroy. 

But,  "They  shall  not  pass." 

— Cass  Gilbert. 


THE  GLORY  OF  FRANCE 
IN  SCULPTURE 

FRANCE — fouiuain  head  of  modem  Beauty — custodian 
of  traditional  elegance — home  of  superior  craftmanship; 
what  a  prodigious  debt  of  gratitude  the  modelers  of 
clay,  the  designers  of  gems,  the  builders  of  monuments,  the 
workers  in  bronze,  marble,  and  wood,  owe  you  for  the  standard 
you  have  set  up  in  the  perfection  of  workmanship,  and  for 
the  secrets  of  the  ages  you  have  lavishly  given  toward  the 
achievement  of  style  and  distinction — the  felicitous  mastery 
of  touch,  the  coordination  of  sentiment  and  pattern,  the  insis- 
tence upon  design  which  shall  not  be  trite,  tiresome,  nor 
commonplace!  Eccentricity  in  your  refining  atmosphere, 
yielding  to  measure  imposed  by  taste,  is  modified  into  original- 
ity; uncouthness  masquerading  as  strength  and  poverty  of 
design  disguised  by  the  meretricious  charm  of  studied  incom- 
pleteness are  forced  b\'  the  light  of  tradition  into  proportion 
and  perfect  achievement.  To  the  seeker  of  truth  France 
has  always  opened  wide  her  arms  and  he  is  listened  to  with 
respectful  attention,  and  is  given  his  just  due;  whether  he 
harks  back  to  the  Etruscans  and  adorns  his  work  with  the 
finery  from  the  ancients,  or  confines  himself  to  reducing  the 
human  form  to  rectangles  and  ovals,  or,  rejoicing  in  his  own 
epoch  and  confident  of  its  value,  finds  his  inspiration  in  the 
living  world  about  him.  It  is  because  of  this  broad  vision 
which  welcomes  alike  refinement  and  vulgarity,  sanit>-  and 
madness,  with  infinite  curiosity  and  moderation,  that  prejudice 
is  disarmed  so  that  harmony  and  progress  are  the  result. 
France,  serenely  elegant,  civilized,  unique  among  the  nations: 
you  are  the  one  the  worid  can  least  afford  to  lose.  You  have 
set  up  one  masterpiece  after  another — Rhcims,  Versailles, 
Paris— and  have  kept  the  faith  in  the  cult  of  Beauty,  notwith- 
standing artistic  revolutions  and  iconoclastic  upheavals,  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  entire  planet  and  particulariy  for  the  man 
who  loves  a  job  well  done. 

— Frederick  MacMonnies. 


FRENCH  ACHIEVEMENT  IN 
SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE 

SCIENCE  knows  no  language,  no  country,  yet  the  part 
played  by  the  scientists  of  France  in  the  discovery  of 
scientific  facts  as  manifested  in  the  present  great  war 
deserves  universal  recognition.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  war  can  be  maintained  and  victory  attained 
through  medical  efficiency.  Japan,  the  last  country  to  accept 
civilization,  came  nearer  than  any  other  nation  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  modern  medicine  in  war  as  demonstrated 
in  her  war  with  Russia.  In  wars  of  the  past  eight  soldiers 
died  of  preventable  disease  and  infection  to  one  killed.  Re- 
cords of  medical  disaster  in  war  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the 
past  though  seemingly  unrecognized  by  those  officially  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  war.  The  conduct  of  war  is  estab- 
lished by  precedent,  the  medical  profession  having  lacked 
precedent  of  recognition  in  war  lacked  therefore  in  efficiency. 

The  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  France  responded  to 
the  stimulus  of  war  was  a  surprise  lo  the  world.  France  is 
great  in  organization.  Her  authorities  placed  in  the  hands  of 
high  grade  medical  men  the  organization  of  the  medical  ser- 
vice. She  gave  rank  and  authority  according  to  responsibility, 
since  on  these  men  also  fell  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  the  armies  of  the  Allies.  Remarkable  efficiency  has 
developed  in  handling  first-aid  injuries,  in  the  transportation 
of  the  injured  and  in  the  development  of  base  hospitals.  The 
health  of  the  civilian  population  is  carefully  guarded,  thereby 
conserving  medical  service  for  the  army. 

Surgery  was  first  developed  in  England  through  the  efforts 
of  John  Hunter,  who  established  the  clinical  study  of  tumors 
and  gross  pathologic  conditions.  England  retained  supremacy 
in  surgery  for  fifty  years  when  it  was  removed  to  France  by 
reason  of  her  superiority  in  the  development  of  a  knowledge  of 
surgical  anatomy  proving  that  the  diseases  shown  by  Hunter 
might  be  safely  treated  by  surgery.  Among  the  Frenchmen 
who  made  an  international  scientific  reputation  were  Broussais 
in  anatomy  also  Bayle  and  Laennec,  the  latter  also  developed 
the  art  of  auscultation.  Corvisart  in  diagnosis  developed 
percussion.    Cruveilhier  and  Bichat  advanced  surgical  m 


t(Hny.  During  the  period  that  France  retained  surgical  su- 
premacy there  were  many  noted  surgeons,  the  greatest  of 
whom  by  their  remarkable  achievements  were  Dupuytren, 
N^laton,  and  Velpeau.  Long  before  this,  however,  Ambroise 
Part  had  begun  to  ligate  vessels  instead  of  cauterizing  them, 
and  Petit  invented  the  tourniquet  to  control  circulation.  The 
great  naturalist  Lamarck  was  a  French  student  of  medicine. 
The  element  of  oxygen  was  discovered  b>'  the  French  chemist 
Lavoisier.  More  recently  Madame  Curie  has  discovered 
radium,  which  is  so  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  malignant 
disease  and  benign  tumors. 

Modern  medicine,  however,  has  been  wholly  founded  on  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  Pasteur  of  France  who  discov- 
ered the  existence  of  the  microscopic  world  of  living  bacteria 
in  water,  air.  and  earth.  These  bacteria  are  the  natural 
chemists  of  the  world,  without  which  higher  multicellular  life 
could  not  exist.  Some  of  these  bacteria  he  showed  to  be  the 
cause  of  specific  diseases  of  plants,  animals,  and  man.  He  de- 
veloped serums  and  vaccines  for  the  cure  of  disease,  and 
antiseptics  for  the  control  and  destruction  of  bacteria  and  the 
prevention  of  wound  infection.  Lister  of  England  through 
Pasteur's  discoveries  laid  the  foundation  for  modern  surgery. 
The  value  of  his  discoveries,  curiously  enough,  was  at  first 
more  appreciated  in  Germany  than  in  England.  Napoleon, 
before  the  time  of  Pasteur,  appreciated  the  necessity  for  the 
preservation  of  food  for  his  invading  armies  and  by  giving 
awards  for  discoveries  empiricall)'  developed  methods  of 
.  preservation  for  certain  foods  by  heating  and  sealing. 

To  the  French,  then,  we  owe  the  development  of  m(xiem 
medicine  and  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  the  prevention 
of  disease,  a  knowledge  which  now  controls  the  fevers,  plagues, 
and  infections  that  formerly  decimated  mankind,  especially 
the  destruction  of  armies.  Because  of  these  discoveries  our 
soldiers  are  immunized  b\'  serums  and  vaccines  against  typhoid 
and  paratyphoid  fever  before  going  into  service.  The  ravages 
of  tetanus  among  the  injured  Is  checked  by  serum.  By  mak- 
ing effective  the  laws  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  the  health  of 
the  s(^dier  is  maintained. 

— Charles  H.  Mayo,  M.D. 


THE  FRENCH  SPIRIT  IN 
.      .      EDUCATION 

THE  very  title  under  which  1  am  asked  to  say  a  word 
about  France  puts  uppermost  that  of  which  the 
peoples  of  the  world  have  been  made  conscious,  even 
those  who  have  desecrated  her  borders— the  spirit  of  France. 
One  might  almost  say  that  France  is  a  spirit  and  add  that 
those  who  worship,  or  fight,  her  must  do  so  in  spirit.  The 
political  embodiment  of  this  spirit  does  not  seem  to  have  more 
concern  for  purely  physical  efficiency  than  is  revealed  in  the 
economy  of  the  city  of  the  Apocalypse.  Whatever  makes  for 
the  fuller,  freer,  higher  activity  of  the  spirit  of  man  is  the 
efficient,  economical  thing.  The  chief  end  is  not  material 
possession  but  spiritual  expression.  The  achievements  about 
Verdun  have  greater  moral  than  physical  significance.  And 
the  spirit  of  France,  exposed  to  the  whole  world  in  her  fighting, 
is  of  course  the  spirit  which  has  informed  and  pervaded  her 
education.  Its  purpose  seems  always  so  unsordid  even  when 
the  pursuit  of  it  is  most  intense  and  practical.  In  the  higher 
ranges,  at  any  rate,  intellectual  exercise  seems  the  supreme 
joy  of  accomplishment,  and  in  all  ranges  perfect  expression 
seems  the  constant  aim.  These  illustrations  rise,  at  the 
momeijt,  from  my  recent  Journeys  through  France:  a  young 
"aspirant"  at  St.  Cyr  (the  West  Point  of  France)  puts  forth 
the  plan  of  battle  which  he  is  to  command  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  superior  officer  and  staff  supports  it  with  a  precision, 
ck-arness,  and  alertness  which  a  Ph.D.  candidate  might  well 
envy;  the  work  of  the  children  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
in  drawing  and  design  is  gathered  for  special  exhibition  in  the 
midst  of  the  time  of  war;  the  girls  in  a  school  within  range  of 
the  German  guns,  themselves  in  exile  from  invaded  districts, 
interrupt  their  sewing  and  cooking  and  housework  to  sing 
together  their  home-songs.  The  schools  of  France,  as  1  have 
in  many  other  places  said,  are  maintained  in  spite  of  war,  and 
many  in  the  war  zone  itself.  But  what  I  would  here  add  is 
that  their  spirit  is  unchanged.  The  emphasis  upon  the  in- 
tellectual has  not  been  shifted  despite  the  menace  of  the 
physical.  The  dominating  purpose  is  expression  and  not 
possession. 

— JCMIN    FiNLEY. 


FRANCE,  THE  WARRIOR 


Reproductions  in  Color  of 
of  Four  Paintings,  Illustra- 
ting Four  Great  Moments 
in  the  Military  History  of 
France 


The  Spirit  of  France 

Which  feeds  upon  the  tradi- 
tion of  Joan  of  Arc  and 
Napoleon  and  has  added  to 
that  great  tradition  the  un- 
breakable spirit  of  Verdun 
and  the  immortal  phrase, 
"They  shall  not  pass" 


Napoleon's  Cuirassiers  at  Waterloo 

The  closing  scene  in  the 
military  career  of  the  great- 
est of  military  geniuses,  who 
altered  the  whole  art  of  war, 
especially  by  introducing 
the  overwhelming  concen- 
trations of  artillery  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  present 
conflict 
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The  Defense  of  the  Longboyeau  Gate 

One  of  the  stirring  moments 
in  the  gallant  defense  of 
Paris  by  the  French  in 
1871,  when  France  learned, 
through  defeat,  the  way  to 
victory  in  the  present  war 


The  Cathedral  of  Rheims 

The  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc 
which  stands  before  this 
beautiful  example  of  French 
Gothic  architecture  is  still 
unscratched,  though  the 
cathedral  has  been  pierced 
by  hundreds  of  German 
shells.  It  has  come  to  stand 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
people  with  Verdun  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  dauntless  spirit 
of  their  soldiers.  Thepaint- 
ing  is  by  the  artist  com- 
missioned by  the  French 
Government  to  make  a 
permanen  t  record  of  the 
scenes  of  battle  of  this  war 


"  Dlb    IlkARI    or    l-KANCE 
Ndpokofift  twnh,  in  thech«rcho(  ihc  InvjlMlrtin  Pari*,  i»  lh«-*hnncuf  trench  juitwutnti      flrtiejlh 
ihU  block  of  red  pofphyrv  he  Ihr  rrmaim  -.1  ih<-  «iwlwl  rmhu*  <J  the  Trench  t»cc.  »hot«pfM»«l  ihcir 
nJlioiut  chanctcr  in  ih«  jrl  of  »«.  in  guveriimrnt.  ik  jBmpmdniLt,  jihJ  m  hu  fcigKal  mental  pn>i.c»0 
jind  Ihc  drdor  o(  hit  tpnt 
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IN    THI:   VOSCES   MOUNTAINS 

Since  before  tht  djy<t  nf  Cdcur  the  njttml  lurrtrr  brtwwfl  I'ljuh  anJ  Sucvl,  l-rmch  ackl  (icrmani, 
ihc  Voigo  MouniJink.  Mhich  jic  i«l!y  thr  wmcm  sk»pc  ol  rh«  Rhine  Vitlln,  hjvc  bcrn,  a  ibey  are  in 
ihii  wat.  tlie  uene  'ff  counllnt  tulila  in  whkh  I'rjncv  hai  uvoJ  civiliutiun  from  ihi  birbanaai  of  the 
Norfh.     Joan  of  \k  wai  born  in  innc  mouniaini  Jl  the  village  of  Domrfmy 


O  H  C  Wbrtt  r^ 
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ibo\€  (he  jMntiirtnncjn      In  iIk  lonKftMirul  b  lh«  iiKtcnl  Vlild^«l  EJc 


IHI:    llASILb    l)F    JUSSEtJN 
rrmuKkt.  Jjitng  \tunt  ih«  litirrnlh  century,  nt  ihv  F-'rrnch  »gt  cut  chivjlr)-,  when  Join  of  \tt.  callwl  hvr 
ihousJiutt  of  mjilc<J  kniKhli  tmm  hundtedt  ot  ttKh  mtMiKl  tiRifi|[l>ukJi  lo  fiRbt  fui  France 


FRANCE,  BATTLEGROUND  OF 
CIVILIZATION 

How  France  Has  Played  the  Majority  of  Leading  Roles  in  Europe's  Most 

Significant  Struggles — a  Resume  of  the  Decisive  Battles  in  Which 

France  Has  Participated  from  58  B.  C.  to  the  Present 


A    BOUT  sixty  years  ago  an  English 
y%  writer.  Sir  Edward  Creasy, 

/  %  published  a  book  which 
/\  he  called  "The  Fifteen  De- 
■^  ^  cisive  Battles  of  the  World." 
His  purpose  was  to  describe  those  great 
military  events  which  have  had  the  great- 
est influence  upon  human  history.  Each 
battle  described,  had  it  resulted  differ- 
ently, would  have  completely  changed 
the  course  of  civilization.  Had  Charles 
Martel  not  have  won  the  Battle  of  Tours, 
for  example,  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
that  means  also  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, would  very  likely  have  become  Mo- 
hammedan in  religion.  "  Perhaps  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran,"  says  Gib- 
bon, describing  the  consequences  of  this 
battle,  "would  now  be  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Oxford  and  her  pulpits  mi^ht 
demonstrate  to  the  English  people  the 
truth  of  the  revelation  of  Mahomet." 

Ten  of  Creasy's  epochal  battles  have 
been  fought  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  Four  of  them  represent 
victories  which  were  won  on  Frtnch  soil 
— the  Battle  of  ChSlons,  in  A.  D.  4s  r, 
the  Battle  of  Tours,  732,  Joan  of  Arc's 
victory  at  Orleans,  1429,  and  the  Battle 
of  Valmy,  in  1 792.  Another  was  a 
great  French  victory  won  on  English 
soil — the  Battle  of  Hastings  In  10(16. 
Two  others — the  Battle  of  Blenheim, 
in  1704,  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  in 
181  ^ — were  great  French  defeats.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  of  the  ten  most 
decisive  battles  fought  in  the  Christian 
era  five  were  great  French  victories  and 
two  were  French  defeats.  No  other 
nation  has  any  such  military  history  as 
this.  This  mere  record  indicates  the 
part  which  France  has  played  in  advanc- 


ing civilization.  So  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned  the  greatest  events  in  modem 
history  have  taken  place  on  French  soil. 
At  this  time,  when  the  democratic  nations 
have  joined  hands  to  deliver  France 
from  the  cowardly  attack  which  Germany 
has  made  upon  her,  it  is  well  to  keep  this 
fact  in  mind. 

Yet  the  territory  which  now  comprises 
France  has  a  military  history  which 
antedates  the  Christian  era.  And  this 
history,  like  almost  everything  else  affect- 
ing that  land,  has  the  utmost  interest  for 
us  in  the  pre^nt  crisis. 

There  is  probably  no  production  of  the 
ancient  world  that  has  such  an  emphatic 
modern  ring  as  Caesar's  description  of 
his  Gallic  wars.  .Most  of  us  remember 
Julius  Caesar  as  a  gentleman  who  spent 
the  larger  part  of  his  existence  composing 
Latin  histories  that  have  since  vexed  the 
lives  of  millions  of  schoolboys.  Yet  no 
work  deserves  more  careful  reading  at 
this  present  hour.  The  very  (irst  page 
of  the  "Gallic  Wars"  might  almost  have 
been  written  by  a  correspondent  in  the 
present  war.  The  first  people  Caesar 
mentions  are  the  Belgians;  of  all  the 
Gallic  races,  he  says,  "the  Belgians  are 
the  bravest."  and  he  attributes  these 
qualities  largely  to  the  fact  that  they 
"  live  next  to  the  Germans  with  whom 
they  are  constantly  waging  war. '  The 
very  names  scattered  over  Caesar's  first 
pages  bring  up  a  thousand  memories  of 
the  present  war.  I  lis  third  sentence 
refers  to  the  ".Malnma  River,"  which  is 
merel>'  the  Latin  form  of  the  Marne. 
Then  there  is  the  Sequana,  which  is.  of 
course,  the  Seine,  the  Mosa.  which  is 
the  Mcuse,  the  Axona,  or  the  Aisne.  the 
Sabis,  or  the  Sambre,  while  the  Latin 
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names  of  the  Gallic  Tribes  are  practically 
all  preserved  in  the  names  of  modern 
French  cities  or  towns.  Thus  the  Parisji 
nauirally  suggests  Paris,  the  Suessiones. 
Soissons.  the  Remi,  Rheims,  the  Atrcba- 
tes.  Arras,  ihe  Caleti,  Calais,  the  Senones, 
Sens — and  so  on  indefinitely. 

THE.   GERMANS   OF   CAESAR's   TIME 

Caesar's  "Gallic  Wars"  describes  his 
transactions  with  two  great  divisions  of 
the  European  races,  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Ihe  ancient  Germans.  He  entertains 
toward  these  peoples  just  about  the  same 
sentiments  which  the  present  civilised 
world  entertains  toward  their  modem 
descendants.  His  description  of  these 
ancient  Frenchmen  and  Germans  shows 
how  innate  is  national  character.  Many 
races  have  overrun  both  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many since  Caesar  wrote,  and  mingled 
their  blood  with  these  ancient  peoples, 
yet  their  fundamental  characteristics 
remain  almost  the  same  to-day  as  in 
Caesar's  time.  The  great  Roman  gen- 
eral everywhere  betrays  his  fondness  for 
the  Gauls  and  his  detestation  of  the 
Germans.  In  all  the  finer  things  of  life, 
says  Caesar,  the  Gauls  are  greatly  su- 
perior to  their  ancient  antagonists.  He 
fifvds  them  brave  to  recklessness,  ex- 
ceedingly impulsive,  light-hearted,  gay, 
*'only  too  ready,"  he  says,  "for  any  ad- 
veniun*."  It  sounds  strangely  modem 
to  fmd  such  phrases  as  "Gallic  refme- 
ment"  applied  by  Caesar  to  these  an- 
ce>tors  of  the  modem  Frenchmen.  Even 
the  Latin  word  used  by  Caesar  is  ■cultus," 
which  somehow  has  a  familiar  ring. 
**The  restless  spirit  irf  the  Gauls"  is 
another  Caesarian  charjcierizaliun  which 
has  a  certain  veraciousnes^  even  now. 
On  the  other  hand  Caesar  hardl>'  ever 
mentions  Ihe  Germans  without  showing 
his  hatred  and  contempt,  tie  describes 
them  as  a  harsh,  uncivilized,  violent 
people,  whose  whole  life  is  absorbed  in 
war  and  whose  relations  with  foreigners 
are  marked  by  treachery  and  a  disin- 
clination to  oltserve  treaties  and  agree- 
ments. "'I"heir  bu^ine^s  ol  life."  writes 
Caesar,  "is  summed  up  in  hunting  and 
the  art  of  war,  and  their  training  in  feats 


of  hardship  and  endurance 
earliest  childhood."  "Open  bri| 
wHlT  them,"  be  says,  "carries  no  db- 
grace."  Perhaps  the  most  marked  char- 
acteristic shown  by  Gcnnans  in  t  ha 
present  worid  conllict  is  a  mania  for 
devastation.  They  seem  lo  dcbght  in 
destmction  purely  for  its  own  sake 
Their  recent  exploit  in  Ia>'ing  waste 
northern  France,  preparatory  to  ihar 
retreat,  has  horrified  the  world.  Ului 
possibk  purpose  did  it  serve?  To  ud* 
derstand  this  proceeding  we  need  only 
to  revert  to  our  old  bi.whiXMj  fncnd. 
Julius  Caesar.  Two  thousand  >-ear>  »fp 
the  Germans  manifested  thai  same  love 
of  devastation  which  they  have  recently 
displayed  in  France.  "To  have  a  vast 
desert  of  unpopulated  bml."  he  say^, 
"lying  around  their  frontiers  is  to  than 
an  object  of  much  complacency."  "Their 
is  no  more  coveted  distinction  than 
to  live  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  wildemeis. 
that  has  been  car\'ed  out  with  their  own 
swords  along  each  and  all  of  their  fron- 
tiers." Again  the  Roman  refers  to  the 
Germans  as  "that  treacherous  nee." 
which  is  "bred  up  from  the  cradle  to 
war  and  rapine." 

TREACHEJtV    OF    THE    ANCIENT    GElLMAKS 

It  was  this  marauding  instinct  o(  the 
Germans  that  brought  on  Oesar's  earli- 
est Gallic  campaigns.  They  wvre  con- 
stantly breaking  across  the  Rliine  and 
either  devastating  or  occupying  the  fields 
of  their  Gallic  neighbors.  The  Soevi, 
the  greatest  German  tribe — whose  name 
still  prevails  in  the  Swabiaju — were 
constantly  looking  for  a  "place  in  the 
sun."  Caesar  opens  his  campaigns  with 
the  Helvetian  war:  but  the  Helvetians, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Swiss,  were  looking 
fur  new  lands  in  Gaul  only  because  Ihe 
Germans  were  dispossessing  them  of 
their  own,  Caesar  threw  these  Helvetian 
marauders  back  into  their  country  with 
a)mparative  ease;  a  more  serious  pmNem 
was  presented,  however,  when  several 
German  tribes  united  under  Ariuvi5tus 
in  an  enterprise  that  aimed  at  nothmx 
less  than  a  complete  subjugation  of  Gaul 
At    the  time  Caesar's  narrative  opeia 
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Ariovistus  and  his  followers  had  already 
occupied  one  third  of  the  lands  of  the 
Aeduans,  a  Gallic  tribe  which  had  long 
been  friendly  to  Rome,  and  were  demand- 
ing another  third.  The  Aeduans  and  the 
Sequani  appealed  to  Caesar  for  help  in 
throwing  the  invaders  oyer  the  Rhine. 
"A  few  more  years  of  such  a  process  and 
the  whole  of  Gaul  must  inevitably  be 
denuded  of  its  present  population  and 
the  German  migration  across  the  Rhine 
must  be  complete."  Ihus  this  first 
book  of  Caesar,  which  most  American 
schoolboys  find  so  tedious,  really  de- 
scribes one  of  the  great  decisions  of  his- 
tory. The  events  recorded  settled  the 
question  whether  France  was  to  be  a 
nation  of  Frenchmen  or  of  Germans, 
whether  the  Gallic  civilization  was  to 
give  way  to  the  more  barbarous  institu- 
tions of  the  Germans. 

In  Caesar's  time,  as  now,  there  were 
three  passages  from  Germany  into  France. 
The  first  lay  through  Belgium,  by  way 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre;  the  second 
was  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  with  its 
base  at  Coblenz,  where  this  river  joins 
the  Rhine;  and  the  third  was  the  passage 
between  the  Vosges  Mountains  and  the 
Jura,  that  valley  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
which  is  known  as  Alsace.  Between  the 
Belgian  gateway  and  the  Moselle  lies 
the  forest  of  Ardennes — the  Arduenna 
Silva  of  Caesar — and  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle  extended  the  Vosges, 
impassable  for  military  purposes  except 
at  Belfort.  It  was  this  same  Alsatian 
valley,  through  which  countless  military 
expeditions  have  passed  in  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  that  Ariovistus  selected 
for  his  expedition  in  the  year  58  B.C. 
Judging  from  Caesar's  description  of  this 
eariy  German  king,  he  had  certain  traits 
that  suggest  the  present  Kaiser.  His 
most  conspicuous  qualities,  as  reported 
by  the  Aeduans  and  Sequanians,  were 
"cruelty  and  insolence."  He  was  boast- 
ful, arrogant,  and  brutal  in  the  best 
Germanic  style,  "  a  man  of  capricious  and 
ungovernable  temper."  Caesar  was  na- 
turally inclined  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  these  Gallic  tribes,  which  had  been 
friendly  to  Rome  for  years,  but  he  was 


guided  by  other  motives  than  pure  benev- 
olence. He  was  really  consulting  the 
safety  of  the  Roman  state.  "  It  was 
perfectly  clear,"  he  writes,  "that  for  the 
Germans  to  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
Rhine  as  a  matter  of  course  tilt  large 
bodies  of  that  people  were  settled  in  Gaul 
must  eventually  create  an  imperial  danger 
of  the  first  magnitude.  It  was  highly 
improbable  that  a  nation  of  their  wild 
and  lawless  instincts  would  so  curb  their 
natural  inclinations  as  to  rest  content 
merely  with  the  acquisition  of  Gaul. 
They  would  most  assuredly  overflow  into 
the  Province  and  from  there  press  on 
into  Italy.  And.  apart  from  ail  other 
considerations,  Caesar  could  not  help 
feeling  sensible  that  the  insolent  preten- 
sions of  Ariovistus  had  now  become 
intolerable."  Apparently  about  the  same 
motives  impelled  Caesar  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Gauls  in  B.  C.  58  that 
impelled  England  and  later  the  United 
States  to  take  similar  action  about  two 
thousand  years  afterward— with  the 
same  instinct  of  self-preservation  Caesar 
preferred  to  fight  the  Germans  in  Gaul 
rather  than  to  fight  them  in  Italy! 

CER,MAN    CHARACTERISTICS    B.  C. 

The  behavior  of  the  Germans  in  the 
next  few  weeks  discloses  practically  all 
the  qualities  with  which  we  are  familiar 
to-day.  Insolence,  brutality,  and  treach- 
ery were  among  their  leading  characteris- 
tics then  as  now.  Caesar's  policy  at  first 
somewhat  resembled  that  of  our  own 
President  \\ilson.  He  wished  to  avoid 
war  if  that  were  humanly  possible.  So 
he  resofted  to  negotiation.  He  was 
determined  to  get  the  Germans  out  of 
Gaul  and  to  return  the  lands  to  their 
rightful  possessors,  but  he  wished  to  do 
it,  if  he  could,  without  war.  So  Oesar 
sent  word  to  Ariovistus,  asking  that  he 
meet  him  at  a  neutral  spot  to  discuss  the 
situation.  The  German  king  replied 
that,  if  the  Roman  had  anything  to  say 
tojiim,  he  could  come  and  say  it.  He 
added  that  it  was  none  of  Caesar's 
business  what  he  was  doing  "in  my  part 
of  Gaul  which  I  hold  by  right  of  the 
sword."    Then  Caesa^  Mt  warning  that 
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Ariovistus  should  bring  no  more  Germans 
into  Gaul  and  should  return  the  hostages 
which  he  held  from  the  Aeduans  and  the 
Sequanians.  The  German  reply  was 
that  he  had  always  whipped  his  enemies 
and  that  he  invited  Caesar  to  try  his 
hand.  Meanwhile  more  German  hordes 
began  swarming  across  the  Rhine  into 
Alsace,  plundering  and  murdering  on  all 
hands.  Caesar's  reply  was  one  of  those 
amazingly  rapid  marches  that  so  largely 
explain«l  his  military  success.  This 
landed  him  at  Vesontio,  the  modem 
Besanpon,  where  he  established  his  base. 
This  apparently  brought  Ariovistus  tem- 
porarily to  terms,  for  he  now  requested 
a  parley  with  Caesar.  The  great  Roman 
general  describes  this  interview  with 
characteristic  dryness.  "Ariovistus's 
talk,"  he  writes,  "contained  little  that 
was  relevant  or  satisfactory,  but  it  di- 
lated at  length  on  the  subject  of  his  own 
admirable  virtues."  How  modem  seems 
the  plea  put  iip  by  this  German  king, 
that  he  was  not  attacking  the  Gauls — 
that  they  were  attacking  him!  "They 
had  gathered  in  their  thousands  with  the 
avowed  object  of  crushing  him  and  his 
people. "  The  discussion  broke  up 
abruptly  when  the  Germans,  disregarding 
the  truce,  began  attacking  Caesar's 
bodyguard.  Vet  next  day  Ariovistus 
asked  Caesar  to  come  himself,  or  send 
some  one  else,  to  continue  the  talk.  Caesar 
sent  his  Gallic  lieutenant,  Procillus; 
although  Procillus  was  an  ambassador, 
sent  at  Ariovistus's  own  request,  the 
German  king  immediately  threw  him 
into  prison.  The  Germans  then  cast 
lots  to  decide  whether  they  shoiftd  bum 
Procillus  to  death  at  once,  or  reserve 
him  till  some  future  time — and  the  lots 
fortunately  turned  in  the  ambassador's 
favor.  Thus  Caesar's  attempts  to  keep 
the  peace  with  these  German  invaders 
of  B.  C.  58  had  evidently  about  the  same 
outcome  as  I*resident  Wilson's  more  re- 
cent struggle  to  the  same  end.  The  caHy 
manoeuvres  of  Ariovistus  were  unsuccess- 
ful sorties  to  capture  the  pass  which  we 
now  know  as  Belfort  and  so  to  shut  off 
Caesar's  supplies,  which  were  a>ming 
from  friendly  C^lic  tribes.    The  great 


battle  took  place  cm  a  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  Vosges,  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
present  Alsatian  city  of  Colmar.  The 
Germans  were  overwhelmingly  defeated 
and  fled  precipitately  across  the  Rhine. 
All  the  other  German  tribes,  whidt  had 
overflowed  into  Gaul,  now  also  fled  from 
Caesar's  army,  and  this  part  of  France 
was  freed  of  Germans  fw  many  centuries. 

ANCIENT   "scraps   OF    PAPER " 

But  three  years  afterward,  in  B.C  .  $5, 
other  German  tribes  attempted  to  break 
into  another  part  of  Gaul.  This  time 
they  tried  the  passage  through  Belgium. 
Caesar  made  a  rapid  march  up  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse  and  met  the  in- 
vaders at  a  point  not  far  from  the  modem 
Qeve.  Again  the  Germans  asked  for  an 
armistice,  which  Caesar  granted,  and 
again  the  Germans  violated  their  armis* 
tice  and  made  a  treacherous  attack  upon 
the  Roman  troops.  Caesar  refers  bitterly 
to  "the  base  deceptkin  that  first  asks  for 
peace  and  then  (^nly  begins  war," 
and  declares  that  the  Gemt^ns,  by  tlUs 
act,  "had  put  themselves  outside  the 
pale  of  negotiations."  Instead  the  Ro- 
mans fell  fiercely  upon  the  German  camp. 
slaughtered  thousands  and  drove  the  rest 
across  the  Rhine.  Caesar  concluded 
that  because  "of  the  light  hearted  manner 
in  which  the  Germans  were  constantly 
invading  Gaul "  it  was  necessary  to  show 
them  that  they  were  not  safe  in  their 
German  territory,  but  that,  if  necessary, 
a  Roman  army  could  cross  the  Rhine. 
To  most  modem  schoolboys  the  famous 
bridge  that  Caesar  built  with  this  idea 
in  mind  is  terrible  mainly  because  of  the 
exceedingly  difficult  Latin  in  which  it  is 
described.  But  its  real  purpose  was  to 
give  Caesar  the  means  of  transporting 
his  army  across  the  river  and  of  chasing 
the  Germans  into  the  depths  of  their 
forests — where  they  remained  for  several 
centuries. 

OLD     BATTLEFIELDS    USED    TO-DAV 

In  Other  campaigns  Caesar  fouj^t  over 
precisely  the  same  territory  that  forms 
the  scene  of  the  present  conflict.  The 
last  three  years'  (^rations  do  not  con- 
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stitute  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Aisne. 
In  B,  C.  $7  Julius  Caesar,  entrenched 
along  the  heights  of  the  Axona,  watched 
the  camp  fires  of  the  enemy  Belgians 
stretched  along  a  front  of  eight  miles, 
precisely  as  the  French  have  been  watch- 
ing the  Germans  for  the  last  three  years . 
For  Caesar's  Axona'  is  the  modem  Aisne. 
Here,  at  Bibracte — which  is  Berry-au- 
Bac — was  fought  a  ^eat  battler  in  which 
the  Romans  were  victorious.  In  1862 
excavations  at  this  spot  brought  to  light 
Caesar's  ancient  camp.  The  fleeing  Bel- 
gians entrenched  themselves  at  Noviodu- 
num — which  is  the  modem  Soissons — 
but  Caesar  ousted  them  and  continued 
the  pursuit.  Still  following  the  Aisne  he 
captured  Compiegne,  and  presently  ar- 
rived at  the  River  Samara,  the  Latin 
name  of  the  Somme.  Capturing  Amiens, 
he  pushed  on  to  such  familiar  places  as 
Albert,  Bapaume,  Cambrai,  and  fmally 
came  upon  his  fiercest  enemies,  the  Nervii 
at  a  place  about  three  miles  west  of 
Maubeuge.  That  famous  batt  le,  the 
hardest  Caesar  ever  fought,  the  one 
which,  when  the  situation  was  going 
against  the  Roman  legions,  Caesar  saved 
by  snatching  a  shield  from  a  common 
soldier  and  plunging  himself  headlong 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  was  fought  at 
this  now  familiar  spot.  Most  of  us  recall 
how,  having,  as  Caesar  calmly  records, 
"virtually  exterminated  the  Nervian 
nation,"  he  pushed  on  along  the  Sabis — 
the  Sanibre — ^to  the  Aduatici,  who  were 
encamped  at  the  junction  of  this  river 
with  the  Mosa — the  Meuse.  From  the 
high  rocks  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Aduatici  taugted  the  Romans  on  their 
small  stature,  though,  when  they  pres- 
sently  saw  the  battering  ram  approaching 
they  begged  for  peace.  The  scene  of 
this  lively  incident  was  Namur,  a  name 
not  unfamiliar  in  the  present  war. 

THE    INVASION   OF   THE   HUNS 

Leaping  now  four  centuries,  we  reach 
another  year  when  a  great  battle,  fought 
in  France,  saved  civilization  from  de- 
stmction.  This  engagement,  like  the 
one  fought  three  years  ago,  was  a  Battle 
of  the  Mame.    For  mjmy  years  the  Huns 


had  been  spreading  a  reign  of  tenor 
throughout  eastem  Europe.  Ethnologists 
are  not  quite  agreed  conceming  the  race 
to  which  these  terrible  hordes  belonged. 
That  they  originally  came  from  that  part 
of  Asia  which  is  north  of  China  is  a  well 
estabhshed  fact.  Probably  the  Huns  of 
Attila  and  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Hungarians  could  trace  their  origin  re- 
motely to  the  same  source,  but  they  were 
not  immediately  related. 

The  earlier  Huns  crossed  from  Asia 
into  Europe  about  the  year  375  A.  D. 
and  started  a  career  of  devastation  and 
murder  that  lasted  for  about  a  hundred 
years.  The  contemporary  Christian 
writers  give  the  most  horrible  pictures 
of  their  physical  appearance — their  round 
heads,  sitting  almost  squat  upon  their 
shoulders,  their  thick  lips,  snub  noses, 
stringy  hair,  slit  eyes,  and  swarthy  com- 
plexions, and  they  describe  in  hideous 
detail  their  passion  for  murder  and  tor- 
ture. What  particularly  startled  the  world 
were  their  enormous  numbers — ^they 
seemed  to  be,  indeed,  without  end.  The 
Huns  were  ferocious  fighters,  and  in 
particular  they  were  skilful  cavalrymen. 
They  were  pagans,  with  few  ideas  of 
civilization  and  government,  and  reduced 
the  peoples  they  conquered  to  slavery. 
It  was  the  boast  of  Attila,  their  greatest 
king,  that  the  grass  never  grew  again 
where  once  his   horsemen   had   passed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
these  nomadic  tribes  were  rapidly  con- 
verting Europe  into  a  wilderness.  Un- 
less they  could  be  stopped,  it  seemed 
inevitable  that  the  whole  continent 
would  be  reduced  to  a  Hunnish  Kingdom; 
this  meant  that  Europe  would  be  reduced 
to  the  same  level  as  Northem  Asia.  One 
Roman  army  after  another  met  them, 
only  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  By  the  year  45 1 , 
the  Huns  occupied  practically  all  the 
territor>'  now  comprised  in  Southern 
Russia,  Austria- Hungary,  Rumania. 
Serbia,  and  Bulgaria  and  parts  of  eastem 
Germany.  They  were  rapidly  extending 
themselves  westward  and  southward,  and 
in  4^1  Attila  determined  to  complete  this 
conquest  by  invading  Gaul.  The  great 
moment  had  arrived  when  Europe  was 
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eitherto  be  saved  or  reduced  to  barbarism. 
Attila  and  his  hordes  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Coblenz.  One  victorious  cdumn  en- 
tered «iiat  is  now  Belgium  and  subdued 
many  Belgian  cities,  such  as  Tongres, 
and  Arras,  which  latter  place  Attila  made 
the  base  of  one  of  his  armies.  Attila 
himself  led  another  wing  up  the  Valley 
of  the  Moselle,  and  established  his  head- 
quarters at  BeSanfon — precisely  the  same 
spot  Caesar  had  selected  as  his  base  in 
the  campaigns  against  Ariovistus.  Attila 
then  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Orleans, 
planning  to  force  the  Loire  at  this  point 
and  so  advance  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
West  Goths,  which  then  included  all 
Spain  and  France  south  of  this  river. 
Meanwhile  the  Roman  General,  Aetius, 
had  collected  a  large  army  of  Gauls, 
Romans,  and  barbarians,  and  had  also 
made  an  alliance  with  Theodoric,  King 
of  the  West  Goths.  The  combined 
armies  presently  advanced  to  relieve 
Orleans,  which  was  holding  out  bravely 
against  the  Asiatic  hordes.  Now  the 
situation  was  not  unlike  that  which  the 
Germans  faced  three  years  ago,  with  the 
city  of  Orleans  playing  the  rftle  recently 
played  by  Paris.  Attila,  like  his  suc- 
cessor Von  Kluck,  saw  that  his  situation 
was  becoming  dangerous  and  decided  to 
retreat.  And  the  fifth  century  Huns 
retreated  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
Huns  of  1914 — toward  the  River  Mame. 
Summoning  his  two  armies,  one  from 
Arras  and  one  from  Besanfon,  Attila 
formed  a  junction  at  ChSlons,  on  the 
Mame,  and  awaited  his  foes,  who  were 
hotly  pursuing  him.  The  plains  at 
Chdions  form  an  excellent  battlefield, 
especially  for  manoeuvring  cavalry,  which 
was  the  Huns'  strongest  point.  There  is 
no  reliable  description  of  the  battle  that 
followed.  All  wc  know  unquestionably 
is  that  the  Huns  were  defeated,  that  for 
miles  the  ground  was  scattered  with 
their  dead,  and  that  what  was  left  of  the 
hordes  fled,  with  Attila  at  their  head, 
for  their  homes  north  of  the  Danube. 
But  this  battle  of  the  Mame  did  not  im- 
mediately end  the  war  against  civilization 
any  more  than  did  the  similar  proceeding 
three  years  ago.    Attila  made  one  or  two 


more  attacks  on  the  west,  bntr  1 
ccmiparatively-  fed)le  ones.  His  natioa 
never  recovered  from  the  Battte  of 
Chftlons.  Attila  himself  died  two  yean 
afterward,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 
the  Huns  vanished  as  though  it  had 
never  been. 

THE   SARACEN    INVASION 

Three  hundred  yeats  afterward,  in 
733,  an  Asiatic  host  again  threatened  to 
overwhelm  Eurc^.  and  again  the  issue 
was  definitely  decided  on  French  soil. 
The  Saracenic  invasion  of  that  century 
was  really  a  more  serious  matter  than  the 
migration  of  the  Huns.  The  Saracens 
represented  a  much  higher  type  of  civiliz- 
ation; they  had  already  conquered  Spain, 
and  had  started  building  those  beautiful 
architectural  monuments  which  Spain 
still  regards  as  her  finest  treasures.  In 
their  sojourn  in  Europe  they  taught 
Europeans  many  things  which  we  still - 
retain;  the  most  in^xHtant  perhaps  is 
algebra.  This  great  people,  having 
adopted  Mohammedanism  as  their  creed, 
had  started,  soon  after  the  Prophet's 
death,  to  convert  the  world  to  the  new 
faith  in  approved  Mohammedan  fashion 
— by  the  sword.  History  furnishes  few 
parallels  to  the  success  that  attended 
this  enterprise.  In  half  a  century  the 
Saracens  had  conquered  half  the  Roman 
empire;  besides  Persia,  they  had  taken 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  northern  Africa. 
Crossing  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  they 
had  rapidly  made  Spain  a  part  of  their 
empire.  Sicily  had  fallen  under  their 
warr  and  the  conquest  of  Italy  seemed  to 
be  inevitable.  Any  unprej,udiced  obser- 
ver, at  the  beginning  of  the  ei^th  cxn- 
tury,  would  necessarily  have  concluded 
that,  in  a  few  years,  the  whole  of  Europe 
would  be  part  of  the  great  Mohammedan 
empire.  Therefore,  when  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Saracen  generals,  Abd-er* 
Rahman,  crossed  the  Pyrennes  with 
80,000  men,  in  733,  it  looked  as  though 
the  downfall  of  France  were  a  question  of 
only  a  few  months.  The  Saracens  had 
uninterrupted  success  through  southern 
France,  capturing  the  important  cities, 
destroying  and  nnndering  in  the  most 
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approved  fashion.  "The  army  went 
through  all  placeslikea  desolating  storm," 
writes  one  of  the  Arab  chroniclers. 
"  Everything  gave  way  to  their  scimitars, 
which  were  the  robbers  of  hves.  .  .  . 
The  fury  and  cruelty  of  the  Moslems 
toward  the  inhabitants  was  like  the 
fury  and  cruelty  of  raging  tigers."  Such 
was  the  situation  when  Charles  Martel, 
the  King  of  the  West  Franks,  collected 
a  large  army  and  marched  toward  the 
Loire,  the  river  which  the  Saracens  were 
now  rapidly  approaching.  The  battle, 
fought  near  the  city  of  Tours,  in  732, 
lasted  nearly  two  days,  the  Saracens 
being  utterly  defeated. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    VAL.MY 

Through  the  middle  ages  France  served 
as  a  constant  battleground.  But  the 
last  battle  that  can  be  regarded  as  deci- 
sive, to  the  extent  of  affecting  the  future 
of  mankind,  was  fought  as  late  as  1792. 
The  battle  of  Valmy  determined  the  de- 
vclc^ment  of  Europe  along  the  lines  of 
democracy.  Had  France  gone  down  to 
defeat  then,  the  French  Republic  would 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  old  absolu- 
tism would  have  been  triumphant.  This 
would  have  put  the  clock  backward,  not 
only  in  France,  but  throughout  Europe. 
In  1792  Prussia  and  Austria  formed  an 
alliance  and  organized  an  army  to  enter 
France  and  reestablish  the  Bourbons 
upon  their  throne;  this  was  precisely  the 
kind  of  enterprise,  naturally,  which  these 
two  Powers  found  especially  congenial. 

The  finest  army  that  had  been  assem- 
bled in  Europe  for  years,  many  of  them 
veterans  of  Frederick  the  Great,  started, 
in  early  July,  on  what  they  called  their 
"military  promenade  to  Paris."  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  military  repu- 
tation stood  only  second  to  that  of  Fred- 
erick himself,  commanded  this  splendidly 
equipped  force.  It  appeared  before 
Longwy  in  August,  and  the  town  dis- 
piritedly opened  its  gates.  Verdun  capi- 
tulated after  making  hardly  a  show  of 
defense.  But  now  Dumouriez  arrived  at 
Sedan,  outgeneraled  Brunswick,  and  threw 
the  Germans  back.  With  lightning 
swiftness  Dumouriez  then  marched  south 


and  succeeded  in  blocking  the  passages  of 
the  Argonne.  But  the  Austrians  man- 
aged to  force  their  way  through  one  <^ 
these  passages,  and  almost  captured 
the  French  army,  which  was  seized  with 
another  of  its  panics.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  the  two  armies  found  them- 
selves facing  each  other,  the  German  allies 
on  the  heights  of  La  Lune,  and  the 
French  on  the  plateau  of  Valmy,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  St.  Menehould.  Running 
through  both  camps  was  the  road  extend- 
ing to  Chalons  and  Paris.  On  the  issue 
of  the  battle  would  bedetermined  whether 
the  Germans  could  take  that  road, 
capture  Paris,  and  restore  the  Bourbon 
despotism,  or  whether  a  new  day  of 
freedom  was  to  dawn  for  France  and  the 
whole  of  Europe,  At  the  very  morning 
and  hour  that  these  two  armies  stood 
facing  each  other,  the  debate  opened  in 
the  French  National  Convention  on  the 
question  of  proclaiming  France  a  Repub- 
lic. The  Prussians  advanced  and  re- 
treated under  the  fierce  firing  and  bayonet 
work  of  the  French.  Again  spurred  on 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  rode  up  and 
down  the  army,  reproaching  his  soldiers 
for  the  humiliation  they  had  suffered  in 
being  thrown  back  by  such  a  rabble,  the 
German  allies  advanced,  only  to  be  mowed 
down  at  a  more  terrible  rate  than  before. 
B\'  nightfall  the  French  army  remained 
victors  on  the  heights  of  Valmy,  while 
the  Germans  had  abandoned  all  hope  of 
conquering  France.  "  Only  a  mere  wreck 
of  the  once  splendid  German  force  ever 
recrossed  the  frontier"  into  Germany. 

The  German  poet,  Goethe,  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Valmy.  He  has  left  a 
record  of  his  sensations  and  the  condition 
of  the  Prussians  after  their  defeat. 
"Most  of  them,"  he  says,  "were  silent; 
and,  in  fact,  the  power  of  reflection  and 
judgment  was  wanting  to  all.  At  last 
I  was  called  upon  to  say  what  I  thought 
of  the  engagement ;  for  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  enlivening  and  amusing  the 
troop  with  short  sayings.  This  time  1 
said: '  From  this  place,  and  from  this  time 
forth,  commences  a  new  era  in  the  world's 
history ;  and  you  can  all  say  that  you  were 
present  at  its  birth.'" 
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THE  answer  to  the  question  in 
the  title  above  is  "yes;"  we  can 
keep  financially  sound.  Ger- 
many has  met  her  war  costs  in 
a  remarkable  way,  but  she  has 
sacrificed  financial  soundness  in  doing  it. 
And  the  other  belligerents  have  all  been 
forced  into  unsound  currency  or  banking 
inflation.  We  must  not  follow  their  ex- 
ample, if  it  it  possible  to  prevent  it. 

The  expectation  that  we  will  be  able 
to  raise  without  difficulty  our  share  of 
the  cost,  which  includes  enormous  ad- 
vances to  our  Allies,  and  the  hope  that  in 
doing  it  we  wiFt  not  have  to  strain  the 
country's  finances  to  a  dan^^rous  point 
are,  in  the  first  place,  based  on  the  patri- 
otic spirit  of  the  people,  but  also  very 
largely  on  our  new  federal  reserve  sys- 
tem. If  we  still  had  to  operate  under  our 
antiquated  and  outgrown  national  bank- 
ing system,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could 
have  come  this  far  without  some  decided 
financial  trouble.  In  1914,  we  withstood 
the  most  disturbing  shock  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  we  have  recently  consum- 
mated without  the  least  apparent  strain 
the  largest  financial  operation  ever  under- 
taken in  this  country.  We  can  be  deeply 
thankful  that  Congress,  late  in  1913, 
passed  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  that 
it  was  put  into  operation  in  the  succeeding 
year.  A  leading  banker  says  that  the 
initial  war  shock,  which  it  enabled  us  to 
overcome,  would,  without  it,  have  led  to  a 
panic. 

To  borrow  a  simile  from  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board:  our  financial  reserve  is 
now  concentrated  in  one  reservoir  with  an 
effective  system  of  pipes  to  direct  it 
wherever  it  might  be  wanted  for  short. 


energetic,  and  efficient  use.  Under  the 
old  system  it  was  divided  in  2 1 ,000  piik 
among  as  many  different  householden, 
and  when  fire  broke  out  in  any  bcMise  the 
unfortunate  owner  had  only  his  one  pail- 
ful to  attempt  to  fight  the  blaze,  while  the 
other  householders  would  frantically  hoU 
on  to  their  own  supply — ^their  only  de- 
fense in  face  of  danger.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  conflagration  was  sure  to 
spread  and  resistance  was  impossible. 
Not  only  had  each  householder  but  one 
pailful;  he  was  permitted  to  use  it  in  only 
small  portnns  as  the  house  burned  dowo. 
If  the  structure  coosbted  of  four  floon, 
he  had  to  keqi  one  fourth  the  ccmtents  ct 
the  pail  for  each  floor. 

The  federal  reserve  system  not  only 
concentrates  our  financial  reserve  biit 
provides  for  an  emergency  supply  to  meet 
exceptional  demands.  It  helps  us  to  do 
our  necessary  war  financing  and  can  be 
expected  to  help  us  keep  financially 
scHind,  for  it  provides  for  contraction  as 
well  as  expansion.  Few  people  have 
realized  the  importance  d  this  measure, 
which  radically  changed  our  entire  federal 
banking  system.  One  authority  says  it 
may  some  day  be  ranked  next  after  the 
Declaration  of  1  ndependence  and  the 
Constitution.  It  has  met  all  the  demands 
that  have  been  placed  upon  it  in  one  of 
the  most  exacting  periods  in  histor>'. 

Recently  amendments  have  been  made 
to  the  act  by  Congress  which  permit  the 
extensicK)  of  a  larger  amount  of  credit  on 
the  same  reserve  base,  and  the  issuance  of 
a  larger  amount  of  federal  reserve  notes  oa 
the  same  basis  of  security.  Thus  thejr 
permit  additional  financial  expaiuioa 
In  the  press  of  economically  revolutionaiy 
measures  before  Congress,  these  import- 
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THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT  AS  NOW  AMENDED 
The  lower  diagram  indicates  the  credit  extension  possible,  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  now 
amended,  on  the  basis  of  one  billion  dollars  of  gold  that  has  come  to  us  from  Great  Britain  since  the  war 
started.     The  upper  diagrams  illustrate  the  credit  extension  possible  under  the  rncrve  requirements  of  (he 
crid  National  Bank  Act  and  the  original  Federal  Reserve  Act 


ant  changes  received  little  general  discus- 
sion or  public  consideration.  Yet  they 
may  be  most  momentous  in  their  influence 
on  the  business  and  financial  future  of  the 
country.  The  original  law,  although  it 
was  enacted  by  the  E)emocrats  in  less 
than  a  year  after  they  came  into  power, 
was  the  fruit  of  many  years'  study  of 
banking  conditions  here  and  abroad;  and 
the  restrictions  and  safeguards  included 
in  the  original  measure  were  the  result  of 
careful  consideration.  For  that  reason 
any  changes  made  at  this  time  may  natur- 
ally be  open  to  suspicion  that  they  may,  to 
some  extent,  undermine  the  soundness  of 
the  system.  Compared  with  the  banking 
systems  abroad,  however,  ours  seems  still 
to  be  well  protected  by  law. 


The  most  important  change  that  was 
made  permits  a  reduction  by  approxi- 
mately one  third  in  the  percentage  of  re- 
serve that  member  banks  in  the  federal 
reserve  system  must  maintain  in  relation 
to  their  deposits  which  are  payable  on 
demand.  All  this  required  reserve  must 
now  be  kept  on  deposit  with  the  twelve 
federal  reserve  banks.  The  matter  of 
"till"  or  "vault"  reserves  which  the 
member  banks  will  maintain  to  meet  the 
current  demands  of  their  depositors  is 
left  to  their  own  discretion.  Successful, 
as  well  as  sound,  banking,  however, 
requires  that  these  be  adequate. 

The  successive  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  legal  reserve  requirements  for 
the  different  classes  of  banks  since  the 


THE  MINIMUM  GOLD  RESERVE  AGAINST  lO  BILLIONS  OF  CREDIT 
The  minimum  amount  of  gold  reserve  required  to  be  held  in  federal*  reserve  bsnks  a^imt  lo  billiom 
of  credit  ti  $iso,ooo,ooa  The  remaining  |6$o,ooo.ooo  of  reserve  reqaired  lo  be  deposited  by  nembei 
banks  with  the  twelve  reserve  banks  can  now  be  invested  by  them  if  they  so  desire.  "Till"  or  "vault" 
rewrves  of  the  member  banks,  regarding  which  there  is  now  no  requirement  in  (he  taw,  are  not  taken  into 
consideration  in  these  diagrams 
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days  of  the  old  national  bank  system 
have  been  as  follows: 
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SYSTEM 

FEDERAL  RESERVB 
SYSTEM 

OaiCINAL 
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MR     CENT. 

rEK  CENT. 

PER  CENT. 

Country  banks 
Reserve  city  banks 
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25 

12 
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Reserve  requirements  have  thus  been 
cut  to  less  than  half  what  they  were  under 
the  national  bank  law,  but  that  is  not  the 
most  significant  way  of  expressing  it.  It 
is  in  the  greaterj^olume  of  credit  that  the 
banks  are  now  able  to  extend  on  a  given 
amount  of  reserve  that  the  importance  of 
these  changes  lie.  That  can  be  best  shown 
graphically.  Consider,  for  instance,  that 
the  gold  shipped  to  us  by  Great  Britain 
since  the  war  started,  amounting  to  more 
than  a  billion  dollars,  had  all  found  its 
way  into  the  federal  reserve  system,  as  a 
good  part  of  it  did.  It  would  there  secure 
for  reserve  city  banks  four  billion  dollars 
of  deposits  under  the  old  banking  act, 
six  and  two  thirds  billions  under  the  orig- 
inal Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  ten  billions 
demand  deposits  as  the  law  now  stands; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  would  permit  the 
extension  of  credit  to  that  amount. 
Credits  appear  in  the  bank  statements 
both  as  loans  and  deposits,  and  it  is 
largely  through  the  transfer  of  these  de- 
posits by  check  that  business  is  carried  on. 

OUR    POSSIBLE    CREDIT    EXPANSION 

The  figures  and  diagrams  that  accom- 
pany this  article  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  our  possible  credit  expansion. 
For  as  this  billion  dollars  of  gold  reserve 
now  has  to  be  deposited  with  the  federal 
reserve  banks,  and  they  are  in  turn  re- 
quired to  hold  only  35  per  cent,  reserve 
against  such  deposits,  it  would  be  possible 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  for  ten 
billions  of  credit  through  reserve  city 
banks  to  be  based  on  only  $3  ^0,000,000  of 
actual  ^Id  in  the  federal  reserve  banks. 
Instead  of  the  $1,000,000,000  which  the 
member  banks  would  have  to  turn  in 


against  their  ten  billions  of  deposits,  the 
reserve  banks  would  have  to  hold  only 
$3  $0,000,000  in   leserve,  and,   if  the>' 

wished,  could  employ  the  other 
1650,000,000  in  investments.  The  rria- 
tion  that  might  lawfully  oust  between 
deposits  and  final  reserve  in  this  extreme 
case  is  indicated  by  the  diagram  at  the 
bottom  of  page  637. 

The  minimum  percentage  at  reserve 
that  would  have  to  be  held  by  the 
federal  reserve  banks  against  ten  billions 
of  deposits  in  country  banks  would  be  less 
than  this,  or  only  $245,000,000;  and 
against  similar  deposits  in  member  banks 
in  central  reserve  cities — ^New  York. 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis — they  would  be 
$455,000,000.  The  reserve  banks  in  these 
cases  could  invest  mcffc  than  half  the  7 
per  cent,  and  1 3  per  cent,  reserves  that 
these  member  banks  must  maintain  with 
them,  and  keep  only  3.45  per  cent,  and 
4.55  percent.,  respectively,  in  gold  against 
these  deposits.  The  average  reserve  re- 
quired for  all  demand  deposits  as  they  are 
distributed  among  member  banks  is 
slightly  less  than  the  10  per  cent,  for 
reserve  cities  used  in  the  diagrams  above. 
Of  course,  the  member  banks  will  main- 
tain in  their  own  vaults  some  reserve 
against  their  deposits,and  John  E.  Roven- 
sky,  vice-president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New -York,  says  that  any 
expectation  of  such  expansion  as  pictured 
here  is  based  on  the  erroneous  idea  that 
the  world  of  finance  will  be  tempted  to  in- 
dul^  in  an  orgy  of  inflation  in  which  noth- 
ing but  the  limit  ofthe  law  will  stop  them. 

In  the  old  national  bank  system  the 
25  per  cent,  reserve  required  for  central 
reserve  cities  had  to  be  maintained  in  full 
in  the  bank's  own  vaults.  Thus  was  the 
water  distributed  in  pails.  It  has  been  a 
long  step  in  the  modification  of  our  bank- 
ing system  from  such  a  25  per  cent,  re- 
serve requirement  to  one  where  4.55  per 
cent,  is  all  that  the  taw  nominates.  At 
this  writing  the  twelve  reserve  banks  have 
a  gold  reserve  of  about  73  per  cent, 
against  deposits,  or  more  than  twice  the 
35  per  cent,  requirement. 

Before  going  further  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  these  inverted   truncated 
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pyramids  are  not  as  top-heavy  as  they 
look.  To  the  extent  that  they  represent 
credit  extension,  which  they  largely  do, 
and  should  increasin^y  do  as  they  grow 
larger,  there  is  back  c^  them  the  security 
for  loans  to  commercial  and  other  bor- 
rowers which  is  satisfactory  to  the  banks 
extending  the  credit. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  important 
provision  of  the  federal  reserve  law.  It  is 
a  unique  thing  in  American  banking, 
although  it  has  been  in  use  for  many 
years  abroad,  i.e.,  the  rediscount  privi- 
lege. This,  with  the  related  provision 
for  issuance  of  federal  reserve  notes 
against  rediscounted  paper  and  a  40  per 
cent,  gold  reserve,  is  expected  to  protect 
us  against  the  recurrence  of  a  money 
panic  like  that  of  1907.  It  is  because 
member  banks  can  now  rediscount  short- 
term  commercial  paper,  other  than  that 
arising  out  of  operations  in  the  security 
markets,  unless  those  operations  are  the 
carrying  of  United  States  Government 
bonds;  or  because,  in  other  words,  they 
can  sell  such  paper  at  a  price  to  the  federal 
reserve  banks  and  get  federal  reserve 
notes  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
maintain  large  vault  reserves  like  those 
of  the  old  system. 

Under  the  original  Federal  Reserve 
Act  the  reserve  notes  had  to  be  secured 
by  an  equal  amount  of  commercial  paper, 
and  each  federal  reser\'e  bank  was  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  reserve  of  40  per 
cent,  in  gold  against  its  notes  in  circula- 
tion. By  the  recent  amendments,  this 
gold  reserve  can  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
collateral,  thus  reducing  by  40  per  cent. 
the  amount  of  discounted  paper  required 
to  be  held  against  outstanding  notes; 
and  federal  reserve  notes  can  now  be 
issued  against  an  equal  amount  of  gold. 
The  latter  provision  is  designed  to  hasten 
the  concentration  of  gold  in  the  federal 
reserve  banks;  the  former  will  permit 
additional  currency  expansion  on  the 
initiative  of  the  reserve  banks  themselves. 
The  stage,  therefore,  seems  well  set  for 
banking  and  currency  expansion  in  this 
country.  In  fact,  expansion  has  already 
started  with  a  five-billion-dollar  growth 


in  banking  credits  and  more  than  500 
million  of  federal  reserve  notes  in  circu- 
lation. Conservative  bankers  say  this 
expansion  is  no  more  than  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  our  greatly  increased  business  at 
the  higher  prices  which  are  due  to  the 
urgent  foreign  demand  for  our  products. 
But  if  the  American  people  do  not  meet 
the  war  costs  from  their  savings,  either 
through  the  payment  of  taxes  or  by  the 
purchase  of  Government  bonds  and  full 
payment  for  them  within  a  reasonable 
time,  then  much  greater  use  will  have  to 
be  made  of  the  provisions  for  credit  and 
currency  expansion  in  our  new  banking 
law,  and  our  fmancial  position  may  be- 
come somewhat  comparable  with  that  of 
the  belligerents  abroad. 

We  have  entered  the  war  with  the 
largest  gold  stock  of  any  country  in  the 
world — more  than  three  billion  dollars, 
of  which  the  federal  reserve  banks  now 
hold  more  than  Si  .374.000,000.  The 
Bank  of  England  holds  only  5267,000,000. 
We  have  expanded  credits  by  about  five 
billions  since  the  war  started,  and  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  A.  C.  Miller,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  45  per  cent,  of  that 
expansion  is  ofTset  by  securities  of  an 
investment,  not  a  commercial,  character 
— largely  Government  bonds,  including 
foreign  issues.  To  that  extent  the  ex- 
pansion might  be  called  inflation.  We 
have  left,  however,  a  wide  margin  for 
expansion,  which  if  properly  conserved 
and  carefull>'  used  may  meet  all  de- 
mands of  the  war  without  making  our 
young  banking  system  financially  un- 
sound. What  danger  there  is  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  having  these  vast  new  facilities, 
we  may  make  use  of  them  before  the  real 
emergency  arises;  and  when  the  pinch 
comes  we  may  not  be  able  to  meet  it  with- 
out weakening  the  system. 

The  answer,  then,  to  the  general  qu^- 
tion  is  that,  with  the  federal  reserve 
system,  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  finan- 
cially sound,  although  we  are  likely 
to  have  more  credit  inflation ;  but  that  it  is 
impossible  as  }'et  to  predict  whether  we 
will  keep  sound.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  best  banking  authorities 
believe  we  will. 
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An  Excerpt  From  the  Journal  of  an  American  Diplomatic  Officer  Showing 
the  Bestiality  and  Wanton  Destructiveness  of  the  German  Troops 

THIRD  INSTALMENT 

BY 

HUGH  GIBSON 

(First  Sccreiuy  at  the  Amcricui  Lcsitioa  in  Bnuicb  it  the  time  of  tht  C«flui  Isvaana) 


BRUSSELS,  August  27th,  1914. 
There  is  bad  news  from  Lou- 
i  vain.  The  reports  we  have 
}  received  agree  that  there  was 
some  sort  of  trouble  in  the 
square  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville  a  day  or 
two  ago.  Beyond  that  no  two  reports  are 
alike.  The  Germans  say  that  the  son  of 
the  Burgomaster  shot  down  some  staff 
officers  who  were  talking  together  at 
dusk  before  the  Hotel  de  Vjlle.  The  only 
flaw  in  that  story  is  that  the  Burgomaster 
has  no  son.  Some  Belgians  say  that  two 
bodies  of  Germans  who  were  drunk  met  in 
the  dusk;  that  one  body  mistook  the  other 
for  French  and  opened  fire.  Other  re- 
liable people  tell  with  convincing  detail 
that  the  trouble  was  planned  and  started 
by  the  Germans  in  cold  blood.  However 
that  may  be,  the  affair  ended  in  the  town 
being  set  on  fire  and  civilians  shot  down  in 
the  streets  as  they  tried  to  escape.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Germans  themselves  the 
town  is  being  wiped  out  of  existence.  The 
Cathedral,  the  Library,  the  University, 
and  other  public  buildings  have  either 
been  destroyed  or  have  suffered  severely. 
People  have  been  shot  by  hundreds  and 
those  not  killed  are  being  driven  from  the 
town.  They  are  coming  to  Brussels  by 
thousands  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  This 
evening  the  wife  of  the  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts  came  in  with  the  news  that  her 
mother,  a  woman  of  eighty-four,  had  been 
driven  from  her  home  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  and  forced  to  walk  with  a  stream 
of  refugees  all  the  way  to  Tervueren,  a 
distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  before  she 
could  be  put  on  a  tram  to  her  daughter's 
house.    Two  old  priests  have  staggered 


into  the Legation  more  dead  than 

alive  after  having  been  compelled  to  walk 
ahead  of  the  German  troops  for  miles  as  a 
sort  of  protecting  screen.  One  of  them  is 
ill  and  it  is  said  that  he  may  die  as  a  resuh 
of  what  he  has  gone  through. 

Auguit  28th — ^After  lunch  Blount  and  I 
decided  to  go  out  to  Louvain  to  leam  for 
ourselves  just  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
the  stories  ¥/e  have  heard  and  see  whether 
the  American  College  is  safe.  We  were 
going  alone,  but  Pousette  and  Bulle,  the 
Swedish  and  Mexican  Qiargfis  d'Aifaires, 
were  anxious  to  join  us,  so  the  four  of  us 
got  away  together  and  made  good  time  as 
far  as  the  first  outpost  this  side  of 
Louvain. 

Here  there  was  a  small  camp  by  a 
hospital,  and  the  soldiers  came  out  to 
examine  our  papers  and  warn  us  to  go  no 
further  as  there  was  fighting  in  the  town. 
The  road  was  black  with  frightened 
civilians  carrying  away  small  bundles 
from  the  ruins  of  their  homes.^  Ahead 
was  a  great  column  of  dull  gray  smoke 
which  completely  hid  the  city.  We  could 
hear  the  muffled  sound  of  firing  ahead. 
Down  the  little  street  which  led  to  the 
town  we  could  see  dozens  of  white  flags 
which,  had  been  hung  out  of  the  windows 
in  a  childish  hope  of  averting  trouble. 

We  talked  with  the  soldiers  for  some 
time  in  an  effort  to  get  some  idea  of  what 
had  really  happened  in  the  town.  Th«' 
seemed  convinced  that  civilians  had 
precipitated  the  whole  business  by  firing 
upon  the  staff  of  a  general  who  was  parky- 
ing  with  the  Burgomaster  in  the  square 
before  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  saw 
nothing  themselves  but  believedwhatth^ 
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K-ere  told.  Different  members  of  the 
detachment  had  different  stories  to 
tell,  including  one  that  civilians  had  a 
machine  gun  installed  on  top  of  the 
Cathedral  and  fired  into  the  German 
troops,  inflicting  much  damage.  One  of 
the  men  tokl  us  that  his  company  had  lost 
twenty-five  men  in  the  initial  flurry. 
They  were  a  depressed  and  nervous  look- 
ing crew,  bitter  against  the  civil  popula- 
tion and  cursing  their  ways  with  great 
earnestness.  They  were  at  some  pains  to 
impress  upon  us  that  all  Belgians  were 
Scbwein  and  that  the  people  of  Louvain 
were  the  lowest  knownform  of  the  animal. 
After  talking  the  situation  over  with  the 
officer  in  command  we  decided  to  try 
getting  around  the  town  to  the  station  by 
way  of  the  ring  of  outer  boulevards.  We 
got  through  in  good  shape,  being  stopped 
a  few  times  by  soldiers  and  by  little 
groups  of  frightened  civilians  who  were 
cowering  in  the  shelter  of  doorways  listen- 
ing to  the  noise  of  fighting  in  the  town,  the 
steady  crackle  of  machine-guns,  and  the 
occasional  explosions. 

"LES  AM^RICAINS   SONT   ARRIvgs!" 

They  were  pathetic  in  their  confidence 
that  the  United  States  was  coming  to 
save  them.  In  some  way  word  has 
traveled  all  over  Belgium  that  we  have 
entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  Belgium 
and  they  all  seem  to  believe  it.  Nearly 
every  group  we  talked  to  asked  hopefully 
when  our  troops  were  coming  and  when 
we  answered  that  we  were  not  involved 
they  asked  wistfully  if  we  didn't  think  we 
should  be  forced  to  come  in  later.  A  little 
boy  of  about  eight  in  a  group  that  stopped 
us  asked  me  whether  we  were  English  and 
when  1  told  him  what  we  were  he  began 
jumping  up  and  down,  clapping  his  hands 
and  shouting: 

Les  Amiricains  soni  arrives!  Let  Amiri- 
cains  soni  arrives! 

His  father  told  him  to  be  quiet,  but  he 
was  perfectly  happy  and  clung  to  the  side 
of  the  car  as  k>ng  as  we  stayed,  his  eyes 
shining  with  joy,  convinced  that  things 
were  f$oing  to  be  all  right  somehow. 

About  half  way  around  the  ring  of 
boulevards  we  came  to  burning  houses. 


The  outer  side  of  the  boulevard  was  a 
hundred  feet  or  so  from  the  houses,  so  the 
motor  was  safe,  but  it  was  pretty  hot  and 
the  cinders  were  so  thick  that  we  had  to 
put  on  our  goggles.  A  lot  of  the  houses 
were  still  burning,  but  most  of  them  were 
nothing  but  blackened  walls  with  smoul- 
dering timbers  inside.  Many  of  the 
front  doors  had  been  battered  open  in 
order  to  start  the  fires  or  to  rout  out  the 
people  who  were  in  hiding. 

GHASTLY  SIGHTS  IN  LOUVAIN 

We  came  to  a  German  ammunition 
wagon  half  upset  against  a  tree  where  it 
had  been  hurled  when  the  horses  had 
turned  to  run  away.  The  tongue  was 
broken  and  wrenched  out.  Near-by 
were  the  two  horses  dead  and  swollen 
until  their  legs  stood  out  straight.  Then 
we  began  to  see  more  ghastly  sights — 
poor  civilians  lying  where  they  had  been 
shot  down  as  they  ran — men  and  women 
— one  old  patriarch  lying  on  his  back  in 
the  sun,  his  great  white  beard  nearly  hid- 
ing his  swollen  face.  All  sorts  of  wreck- 
age scattered  over  the  street,  hats  and 
wooden  shoes,  German  helmets,  swords, 
and  saddles,  bottles,  and  all  sorts  of 
bundles  which  had  been  dropped  and 
abandoned  when  the  trouble  began.  For 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  the  boulevard 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  swept  by  a 
cyclone.  The  Porte  de  Tirlemont  had 
evidently  been  the  scene  of  particularly 
bloody  business.  The  telegraph  and 
trolley  wires  were  down;  dead  men  and 
horses  all  over  the  square;  the  houses  still 
burning.  The  broad  road  we  had 
traveled  when  we  went  to  Tirlemont  was 
covered  with  wreckage  and  dead  bodies. 

Some  bedraggled  German  soldiers  came 
out  from  under  the  gate  and  examined  our 
passes.  The\'  were  nervous  and  unhappy 
and  shook  their  heads  gloomily  over  the 
horrors  through  which  they  were  passing. 
They  said  they  had  had  hardly  a  minute's 
sleep  for  the  past  three  nights.  Their 
eyes  were  bloodshot  and  they  were  al- 
most too  tired  to  talk.  Some  of  them 
were  drunk — in  the  sodden  stage  when 
the  effect  begins  to  wear  off.  Tliey  told 
us  we  could  proceed  in  safety  as  far  as  the 
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station,  where  we  would  find  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commanding  officer.  Here 
we  could  leave  the  motor  and  learn  how 
far  we  could  safely  go.  This  crowd  varied 
the  wording  a  little  by  saying  that  the 
Belgians  were  all  dogs  and  that  these 
particular  dogs  were  being  driven  out  as 
they  should  be — that  all  that  part  of  town 
was  being  cleared  of  people — ordered  to 
leave  their  homes  and  go  to  Brussels  or 
some  other  town  so  that  the  destruction 
of  Louvain  could  proceed  systematically. 
We  thought  at  the  time  that  they  were 
exaggerating  what  was  being  done,  but 
were  enlightened  before  we  had  gone 
much  farther. 

We  continued  down  the  boulevard  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  till  we  came  to  the 
station.  Sentries  came  out  and  looked 
through  our  passes  again.  We  parked 
the  motor  with  a  number  of  German 
military  cars  in  the  square  and  set  off  on 
foot  down  the  Rue  de  la  Station,  which 
we  had  admired  so  much  when  we  had 
driven  down  its  length  ten  days  be- 
fore. 

SYSTEMATIC  DESTRUCTION  OF  HOUSES 

The  houses  on  both  sides  were  either 
partially  destroyed  or  smouldering. 
Soldiers  were  systematically  removing 
what  was  to  be  found  in  the  way  of 
valuables,  food,  and  wine,  and  then 
setting  fire  to  the  furniture  and  hangings. 
It  was  all  most  businesslike.  The  houses 
are  substantia'  stone  buildings,  and  fire 
will  not  spread  from  one  to  another. 
Ihorefore  the  procedure  was  to  batter 
down  the  dtx>r  of  each  house,  clean  out 
what  was  to  be  saved,  then  pile  furniture 
and  hanginj^s  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
set  them  afire,  and  move  on  to  the  next 
hdusc. 

It  was  pretty  hot  but  we  made  our  way 
down  the  street,  showing  our  passes  every 
hundred  feet  or  so  to  soldiers  Installed  in 
comfortable  armchairs  which  they  had 
dranf-ed  into  the  gutter  from  looted 
houses,  till  we  came  to  a  little  crossing 
ab<iut  half  way  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Ik-re  we  were  stopped  by  a  small  de- 
tachment iif  soldiers  who  told  us  that  we 
could  go  no  farther;  that  they  were  clear- 


ing civilians  out  of  some  houses  a  little 
farther  down  the  street  and  that  there 
was  likely  to  be  firing  at  any  time. 

The  officer  in  command  spolte  to  us 
civilly  and  told  us  to  stick  close  to  him  so 
that  we  could  know  just  what  we  ought  to 
do  at  any  time.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
destruction  of  this  part  of  the  town  and 
had  things  moving  along  smartly.  His 
men  were  firing  some  houses  near-by  and 
he  stood  outside  smoking  a  rank  cigar 
and  looking  on  gloomily. 

"reminiscences" 

We  exchanged  remarks  with  him  in 
German  for  a  few  minutes,  I  limping 
along  behind  the  more  fluent  Pousettc 
and  Bulle.  Then  I  said  something  in  an 
aside  to  Blount  and  the  ofTicer  broke  into 
the  conversation  in  perfectly  good  Eng- 
lish. He  turned  out  to  be  a  volunteer 
ofTicer  from  Hamburg  who  had  spent  some 
thirty  years  in  England  and  was  com- 
pletely at  home  in  the  language. 

We  then  accomplished  the  formal  in- 
troductions which  are  so  necessar>-  to 
Germans  even  at  a  time  like  this,  and 
when  we  came  to  Bulle  the  officer  burst 
into  a  rapid  fire  of  questions  which  ended 
in  his  proclaiming  in  rapture: 

"Why,  1  knew  your  father  in  Hamburg 
and  went  to  school  with  your  Uncle  So- 
and-so!" 

Reminiscence  went  on  as  though  we 
were  about  a  dining  table  at  home: 
minute  inquiry  was  made  into  the  welfare 
and  activities  of  the  Bulle  family  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  On  the  strength  of 
the  respectability  of  Bulle's  relatives  v,t 
were  then  taken  under  the  ofTicer's  wing 
and  piloted  by  him  through  the  rest  of 
our  visit. 

From  where  we  stood  we  could  see  down 
the  street  through  the  smoke  as  far  as  ihe 
Hotel  de  Ville.  It  was  still  standing, 
but  the  Cathedral  across  the  street  wa< 
badly  damaged  and  smoke  was  ristnt:  in 
clouds  from  its  roof.  The  business 
houses  beyond  were  not  to  be  seen;  the 
smoke  was  too  dense  to  tell  how  many  of 
them  were  gone. 

Machine-guns  were  at  work  near-by. 
and  occasionally  there  was  a  loud  ex- 
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plosion  when  the  destructive  work  was 
helped  with  dynamite. 

A  number  (rf  the  men  about  us  were 
drunk  and  evidently  had  been  in  that 
state  for  some  time.  Our  officer  com- 
plained that  they  had  had  very  little  to 
eat  for  several  days  but  added  glumly  that 
there  was  plenty  to  drink. 

A  cart,  heaped  high  with  loot,  driven  by 
a  fat  Landsturmer  and  pulled  by  a  tiny 
donkey,  came  creaking  past  us.  One  of 
our  party  pulled  his  kodak  from  his 
pocket  and  inquired  of  our  guardian  in 
English:  "May  I  lake  a  picture?" 

His  intent  evidently  escaped  the  Ger- 
man, who  answered  cordially: 

"Certainly;  go  ahead.  You  will  find 
some  beautiful  things  over  there  on  the 
comer  in  the  house  they  are  getting  ready 
to  bum." 

We  kept  our  faces  under  control,  and  he 
was  too  much  occupied  with  his  other 
troubles  to  notice  that  we  did  not  avail  of 
his  kind  permission  to  join  in  the  pil- 
lage. 

He  was  rabid  against  the  Belgians  and 
had  an  endless  series  of  stories  of  atroci- 
ties they  had  committed — though  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  none  of  them  at  first 
hand.  He  took  it  as  gospel,  however, 
that  they  had  fired  upon  the  German 
troops  in  Louvain  and  laid  themselves 
open  to  reprisals.  To  his  thinking  there 
is  nothing  bad  enough  for  them,  and  his 
chief  satisfaction  seemed  to  consist  in 
repeating  to  us  over  and  over  that  he  was 
going  the  limit.  Orders  had  been  issued 
to  raze  the  town — "  till  not  one  stone  was 
left  on  another,"  as  he  said. 

TEUTONIC     LOGIC 

Just  to  see  what  would  happen,  I  in- 
quired about  the  provision  of  the  Hague 
Conventions  prescribing  that  no  collective 
penalty  can  be  imposed  for  lawless  acts 
of  individuals.  He  dismissed  that  to  his 
own  satisfaction  by  remarking  : 

"  All  Belgians  are  dogs  and  all  would  do 
these  things  unless  they  are  taught  what 
will  happen  to  them." 

Convincing  logic! 

With  a  hard  glint  in  his  eye  he  told  us 
the  purpose  of  his  work ;  he  came  back  to 


it  over  and  over,  but  the  burden  of  what 
he  had  to  say  was  something  like  this: 

"We  shall  make  this  place  a  desert. 
We  shall  wipe  it  out  so  that  it  will  be  hard 
^o  find  where  Louvain  used  to  stand.  For 
generations  people  will  come  here  to  see 
what  ive  have  done  and  it  will  teach  them 
to  respect  Germany  and  to  think  twice  be- 
fore they  resist  her.  Not  one  stone  on 
another,  1  tell  you — nie  ein  Stein  auj 
einanderf" 

1  agreed  with  him  when  he  remarked 
■  that  people  would  come'  here  for  genera- 
tions to  see  what  Germany  had  done — 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  follow  my  line  of 
thought. 

While  we  were  talking  about  these 
things  and  the  business  of  burning  and 
looting  was  pursuing  its  orderly  course,  a 
rifle  shot  rang  out  near-by.  Instantly 
every  soldier  seized  his  rifle  and  stood 
waiting  for  an  indication  as  to-  what 
would  happen  next.  In  a  few  seconds  a 
group  of  soldiers  rushed  into  a  house 
about  a  hundred  feet  away.  There  was  a 
sound  of  blows  as  though  a  door  was 
being  beaten  in;  then  a  few  shots,  and  the 
soldiers  came  out,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  their  faces. 

'WE    ARE    so    helpless'*  . 

"Snipers!"  said  our  guide,  shaking  his 
fist  at  the  house.  "  We  have  gone  through 
that  sort  of  thing  for  three  days  and  it  is 
enough  to  drive  us  mad.  Fighting  is  easy 
in  comparison,  for  then  you  know  what 
you  are  doing."  And  then  almost  tear- 
fully;    "  Here  we  are  so  helpless!" 

WTiile  he  was  talking  another  shot 
rang  out,  and  then  there  was  a  regular 
fusillade  which  lasted  for  fifteen  seconds 
or  so;  then  an  explosion. 

Bulle  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  his 
going  but  ran  for  the  station,  calling  back: 
"I've  had  enough  of  this.  Ltt's  get 
out  and  go  home."  ' 

Our  friend  the  oflficer  said  Suite  was 
right  and  that  it  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  us  all  to  fall  back  to  the  station 
where  we  would  be  near  the  car  in  case 
anything  happened.  He  started  off  at  a 
good  pace,  and  as  we  were  in  no  mood  to 
argue  we  went  meekly  along  in  his  wake. 
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We  overtook  Bulle  engaged  in  an  alter- 
cation with  a  very  drunken  soldier  who 
wanted  to  see  his  papers  and  was  insulting 
about  it.  Instead  of  taking  the  easy 
ccmrsc  and  showing  his  papers  Bulle  was 
openinj;  a  debate  on  the  subject  when  we 
arrived  and  took  a  hand.  Our  officer 
waded  into -the  soldier  in  a  way  that 
would  have  caused 
a  mutiny  in  any 
other  army,  and  the 
soldier,  very  drunk 
and  sullen,  re- 
treated muttering 
tu  his  armchair  on 
the  curb.  We  then 
moved  on  to  the 
station. 

Outside  the  station  was  a  crowd  of 
several  hundred  people,  mostly  women 
and  children,  bein^  herded  on  to  trains  by 
soldiers  to  be  run  out  of  the  town.  They 
seemed  to  be  decently  treated,  but  were 
naturally  in  a  pitiable  state  of  terror. 
Just  inside  the  gates  of  the  freight  yard 
were  a  couple  of  women  telling  their 
troubles  to  a  group  of  officers  and 
soldiers.  They  had  both  lost  their  hus- 
bands in  the  street  fif^hling  and  were  in  a 
terrible  state.  l"he  ofticers  and  men  were 
jiathered  about  them,  evidently  dis- 
tresyjd  by  their  trouble  and  trying  to 
onifort  them.  'rhe\-  had  put  the  older 
v.diiian  in  an  arm-chair  and  were  giving 
her  a  little  brand\  in  a  tea  cup.  And  the 
samr  men  may  hnve  Ix-en  tiie  ones  who 
kilkd  lilt- liu>hand>.     .     .    . 

WIIOl.l.S.M.I:    SHOOT  INOS 

Wc  wi'Hl  on  into  tlie  freight  \'ards  and 
wvTv  .i;rfeted  hy  a  number  of  nflicers  with 
liMlHiiil  talk  of  a  train  cominti  from 
Ilrii-st'ls  witli  fixitl.  \\'ewerei;iven  chairs 
aiul  .111  nrderh'  wasd(■^[latched  for  a  bottle 
(<f  V.  inc  >i)  that  a  drink  couM  be  t;iven  to 
lliillc.  ulii)  s;ii<'  that  after  what  he  had 
Ken  thrmiLili  Iil-  wuuld  appreciate  a  {jlass 
nf  •■(liiifiliin;:  cumfcirtin.i;. 

We  settli'tl  ddwn  and  listened  to  the 
stnries  of  ilie  pa>t  few  Anvs.  ll  was  a 
sli)rv<»f  clearin.n<iut  civilian--  from  a  large 
part  of  the  town:  a  >>sti'niatic  n»ulinii(put 
nf  men  fnjm  cellars  and  jiarret-..  whole- 


"IVe  shall  make  ibis  place  a  desert. 
H-'e  shall  wipe  it  out  so  that  it  will  he 
hard  to  find  where  Louvain  used  to 
stand.  Not  one  stone  on  anther,  / 
tell  you — nie  ein  Stein  auj  einanderV 


sale  shootings,  the  generous  use  of  ma- 
chine-guns, and  the  free  application  of  the 
torch— the  whole  story  enough  to  make 
one  see  red.  And  for  our  guidance  it  was 
impressed  on  us  that  this  would  make 
people  respect  Germany  and  think  twice 
about  resisting  her. 
Suddenly  several  shots  rang  out  ap- 
parently from  sorr.*: 
ruins  across  the 
street  and  the 
whole  place  was  in- 
stantly in  an  Lp- 
roar.  The  hnes  !>:' 
civilians  weri- 
driven  helter- 
skelter  to  co\'cr— 
where.  I  dun't 
know.  The  stands  of  arms  in  the  frei;;hi 
yard  were  snatched  up.  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it  several  hundred 
men  were  scattered  behind  any  son  uf 
sheher  that  offered,  ready  for  the  fray 

I  took  one  quick  look  about  and  de- 
cided that  the  substantial  freight  station 
was  the  most  attractive  thing  in  siphi. 
In  no  time  I  was  inside,  closely  followed 
by  my  own  crowd  and  a  handful  .-f 
soldiers.  First  we  lay  down  upon  the 
platform  and  then  when  we  got  our  bear- 
ings rolled  over  on  to  the  track  amona  i 
lot  of  artillery  horses  that  were  tethered 
there. 

Apparently  a  number  of  civilians 
goaded  to  desperation  b\-  what  the>'  had 
seen,  had  banded  together,  knowing 
that  they  were  as  good  as  dead  and  haJ 
determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearh  j? 
they  could.  They  had  gathered  in  thi- 
ruins  of  the  houses  fronting  on  the  sTJiii-r 
and  had  opened  up  on  us.  There  wa*  i 
brisk  interchange  of  shots  accompanuii 
by  an  occasional  tinkle  of  broken  ;;la*> 
and  a  giXkl  deal  of  indiscriminate  curNiP:. 
b>'  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  refui:c 
with  us. 

The  artillery  horses  did  not  welcome  u> 
very  cordiall\  and  began  to  get  restive  in 
a  way  that  made  us  debate  whether  »c 
preferred  staying  up  on  the  platform  wiih 
a  chance  of  being  potted  or  staying  undr 
cover  and  being  ingloriousl>'  trampled  \\- 
death.    A  joint  debate  on  this  important 
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us  occupied  for  several 
Wc  Cmally  compromised  by 
pulling  down  a  few  boxes  from  the  plat- 
form and  ereclinK  a  barricade  of  sorts  to 
protect  us  against  any  stray  kicks. 

As  we  sat  in  ihc  undignified  position 
imposed  on  us  by  circumstances  we  ex- 
changed frivolous  remarks,  not  because 
wc  feit  particularly 
gay.  but  because  we 
had  todo  something 
to  keep  ourselves  in- 
terested and  to 
keep  our  courage 
up.  Bulle  resented 
this  and  raised  his 
head  to  look  al  mc 
a>proachfully  over 
the  barricade  and 
say:  "  Don't  talk 
like  That;  it  is 
nothing;  short  of 
tempting  Provi- 
dence." 

After  a  time 
Blount  and  I  de- 
ckled to  make  a  re- 
connaissance in 
fiirce  and  see  how 
the  car  was  getting 
on.  We  crawled 
along  the  l1iK>r  to  .1 
place  from  whi*.!: 
we  could  see  out 
into  the  square. 
The  sfildiers  were 
flat  on  their  stnni- 
ach^  behmd  a  lou 
wall  thiit  extended 
around  the  smalt 
circular  pa  rk  in 
the   centre   of    the 
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A  CART  OF  GERMAN  LOOT 

"A  carl.  h*-.«[xd  high  with  loot,  canw  creaking 

fUl  OB.  One  of  DUi  tuMy  pulled  hit  kodak  fnm 
n  pocket  Jiiiil  inquired  of  our  gfjutdun  in  l-nglish 
'M.iy  I  tjkr  n  piciurr'*  Mis  intent  cxldmily  ry- 
capcJ  (he  Crcrrrun  «>ho  amwrrrd  cordially:  'Of- 
oinl)':  nin  ahead  Vou  will  fmJ  »ome  tvauiitui 
thinRi  o\ft  ihcrc  on  ihc  likdct  in  thr  h<>utc  ihcy 
jrcKeiiinK  ru-idy  toburn  '  .  .  .  ^^'c  Ji>l  not  avail 
OUrsptvMof  hit  kitkl  pemilssinn  In  |oili  tn  thr  (Hllage 


square  and  behind  any  odd  shelter  they 
could  find.  The  car  lay  in  the  line  d" 
fire  hut  had  n<it  been  struck.  We  were 
suflicienth'  pessimistic  to  be  convinced 
that  it  would  go  up  in  smoke  before  the 
row  was  over,  and  took  a  good  look  at  our 
shoes  to  see  whether  they  would  last 
through  a  walk  back  to  Brussels. 

Our  otricer  came  out  from  behind  his 
barricade  and  showed  us  where  the  at- 
ucking  force  was  concealed— al  least  he 


told  us  that  they  were  there  and  we  were 
willing  to  take  his  word  for  it  without 
going  across  the  street  to  ntake  a  first- 
hand  investigati(}n. 

He  tried  to  impress  us  with  the 
black  sinfulness  of  people  who  would 
Tire  upon  the  German  lroop&,  and 
called  our  particular  attention  to  the 
proof  now  of- 
fered us  that  civ- 
ilians had  started 
the  row  by  lirtng 
on  German  troops. 
According  to  the 
tierman  story. 
which  was  the  only 
one  wc  had  heard. 
civilians  had  been 
hunted  down  like 
rats  in  f'lrrets  and 
cellars  and  shot 
down  in  cold  blond 
in  the  streets  when 
they  sought  safety 
in  flight.  To  n^ 
mind  it  was  rwt 
surprising  that  men 
ilriven  to  despera- 
tion by  seeing  their 
friends  and  neigli- 
bors  murdered  in 
lold  blood  should 
decide  to  sell  their 
lives  IS  dearly  as 
they  could  and 
should  do  any  pos- 
sible harm  lo  the 
enemy.  ITireedays 
of  the  reign  of 
terror  that  had 
been  described  tn 
uswasenoughtoac- 
count  for  anything,  and  the  fact  that  civ- 
ilians were  firing  now  did  not  in  any  sense 
prove  that  they  were  guilty  of  starting  the 
trouble.  For  all  wc  Could  tell  they  may 
have  started  itorthcymaynothave — but 
firing  by  them  three  days  after  the  mw 
began  w-as  no  proof  to  any  one  with  the 
slightest  sense  of  the  value  of  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  story  frcdy  told 
us  by  the  Germans  as  to  their  own  be- 
havior is  enough  lo  create  the  darkest 
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presumptions  as  to  now  ihe  irouble 
starled^and  would  seem  to  place  Ihe 
burden  of  proof  on  ihcm  rather  than  rm 
the  Belgians. 

While  we  were  talking  about  this  there 
camcanother  rattle  of  fire  and  we  scuttled 
back  to  our  shelter  ainon^  the  horses. 
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GURMAN    OFFICERS    AT  THE    PORTE   DE  TtRLEMOKT 

The  German  officer  «'ho  conducifd  Mr  Gibson's  party  round 
Louvnin  "tried  lo  imprcis  us,"  he  says,  'wiih  ihe  black  sinfulness 
«(  ptrt»|>lt-  <vho  ««oulJ  tttc  upon  the  (Jernun  Ironps.  Aanrilm^  lo 
theOvrm.in  hot\-.  uhkh  was  the  only  one  mc  hs'l  bejrJ.  ci^iluns 
had  been  hunted  down  like  rals  in  sarreis  and  irellars  and  khol  down 
in  cold  Uoixl  in  the  strecit  when  ihey  sought  ufeiy  in  llighi" 


Every  now  and  then  a  surly  soldier  wflh 
two  huge  revolvers  came  and  looked  over 
the  ledge  at  us  and  gruwled  out:  ii^ai 
macbrn  Sit  dtnn  hier?  followed  by  some 
doubting  remarks  as  to  our  right  to  be  on 
the  premises.  As  he  was  evidently 
vcr>-  dnink  and  had  tempered  I  was  not 
at  att  sure  thai  he  would  not  decide  on  his 
own  responsibility  to  take  no  chances  and 
put  us  out  of  our  misery.    After  several 


visits,  hdwever,  hcevidrntiv 
thing  else  more  interesting  and 
to  trouble  us  no  more. 

When  the  row  began  a  motor  had 
despatched  toward  Brussels  lo  recill  s- 
troops  that  had  left  a  few  hours  befoi 
now  and  then  our  utTicer  came  in  1u 

us  what  he  thought  of  thcti 
chances  of  getting  back 

tin  one  of    these  visr 
Bkwnt  remarked  by  way 
airy   per>rl1agc    that    tha 
drink  of  wine  that  ha<l  bee«t 
sunt  for  was  a  Umg  time 
coming.  Anythmga3  subtle 
as    that   was    lost    *w» 
friend,  for  he  walked 
emnly  away,  only  lo  m 
)>car  in  a  few  minuter  wit 
a  bottle  and  ^evc^al  ^)a^ 
which  he  set  up  on  the  od 
of  the  platform    and  fil 
with   excellent     Burgund 
We   siikkI    up   aiming  i 
iKirses  and dra incO  a  bumper 
of  the  stuff  while  the  alficer 
wandered  back  fu  his  witt' 
Me  had    gone    calmly 
into  the  thick  of  things  t 
rescue  this  bottle  and  ti 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  \ 
we  should  claim  the  drm 
that  had  been  pmmi'^'d 

Prcsenily,  with  a 
deal  of  noise,  a  fairly  ta: 
force  of  troops  came  marc 
ing  down  the  houleva 
took  up  positions  a 
the  station  Oir  officer  re- 
turned, waving  a  smoki 
revolver,  and  told  U5  lo 
down  as  flat  as  we  coui 
among  the  horses  and 
to  move  unless  they  gol  restive.  He  said 
it  looked  as  though  an  attempt  wr»ukt  be 
made  to  take  the  station  by  storm  and 
that  there  might  be  a  brisk  fight. 

However,  there  wcrc  only  a  few  scat! 
ing  shots,  and  then  our  friend  came 
and  told  us  that  we  had  belter  get  out 
start  for  home  before  things  began  agli 
He  added,  however,  that  we  must  have 
the  permission  of  the  commanding  oCAoer 


Through  the  Louvain  Infemo 

who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  station,     the  truths  comir 
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back  mto  the  tnwi 


but  cilTercd  tu  pilot  us  to  the  great  man 
and  help  us  get  the  permission.  The 
wav  lav  straight  oui  into  the  square,  in 
full  vitfw  of  the  houses  across  Ihe  way. 
along  the  front  of  the  station  just  behind 
The  trrjt^ps  and  into  the  railroad  >'ard  on 
the  other  side. 

That  station  seemed 
about  four  miles  long,  and 
Ihe  of!tcer  was  possessed 
nf  a  desire  t{>  loiter  b^ 
the  way  recounting  anec- 
dotes of  his  school  da>"; 
He  would  walk  along  for 
a  few  steps  and  then  pausc 
10  tell  Bulle  some  lonj' 
and  rambling  yam  about 
his  uncle.  Bulle  would  takt- 
him  by  the  arm  and,  gel 
him  in  motion  again 
Then  the  old  chap  wnuld 
transfer  liis  conversational 
fire  to  another  member  of 
the  party,  and  we  were 
obliged  almost  tu  pull  him 
the  length  of  Ihe  squarc- 

The  commanding  officer 
was  a  pleasant  faced  little 
man  who  stood  in  the 
shelter  of  a  water  tank  and 
received  us  in  a  puzzled 
way  as  though  he  wondered 
what  civilians  were  doing  in 
that  neighborlwKxl  anvTvav. 
Permission  was  readii\ 
granletl  for  us  to  leave— 
with  the  ludicrous  proviso 
that  wc  did  so  "at  our  own 
risk."  Then  Bulle  put 
cver>'body  in  good  humor 
by  inquiring  innocently  if 
there  was  any  danger. 
Everybody  burst  into  peals  of  laughter, 
and  we  were  esCttrted  to  our  car  by  tJie 
same  sl'm'-moving  oiTicerwh"  insiiied  nn 
exchanging  cards  with  us  and  expa-s- 
siny  the  hope  that  wc  should  meet  again 
— which  wc  could  not  honestly  recip- 
rocate. Then,  after  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  station,  we  gut  away  amid  a  great 
waving  of  hands. 

The  boulevards  were  deserted  save  for 


New  hfjuses  were  burning  that  had  been 
intact  in  the  afiemoon.  After  passing 
the  Porte  dc  Tirlemont  we  began  to  sec 
people  agam— little  groups  thai  had  ctinw 
out  into  the  streets  through  a  craving  ffir 
compan>'    and    vI'whI    huddled    tonether 


THE   HOTEL   DE    VILLE.  LOUVAIN 

"Fiuni  viherr  Mr  slouil  wf  i:miIJ  w«  Juon  iIm;  ilirrt  thmuKh  lh« 
smoke  Hi  tjr  ihr  Hoitl  dc  \ilk  li  w;it  uill  tundrni!.  but  (he 
Cilhrilral  jcruss  iFm-  sim-l  vm  h;iilly  iljmjKnl  jnJ  ^ntukr  «j&  ris- 
ing m  clouJs  (rum  ils  ruuf  1  he  buuiicss  houtci  hevruvl  were  mit 
to  be  Kvn;  (he  smoke  «j}  ino  drnse  tu  tdl  ho«  nuny  of  them 
««rr  pMie" 


listening  to  the  fighting  in  the  lower  part 
(M  the  town.  In  harmony  with  the  policy 
of  terrorizing  the  population  the  Ger- 
mans have  trained  ihem  to  throw  up 
their  hands  as  MMm  as  any  one  comes  in 
sight  in  order  to  prove  that  they  arc  un- 
armed and  defenceless.  And  the  way 
they  do  it,  the  abject  fear  that  is  evident 
shows  that  failure  10  comply  with  the  rule 
is  not  lightly  punished. 


1 


WANTON    DESIHUCIION    0^    THK    BUILUINUS 
"The  houseion  both  siJ«  were  cilhef  p^irlutly  d«rroy«l  or  smouldering.     Soldien  were  5y<r"'"'>^«iv  , 
removing  what  wns  to  he  fnunil  in  tht  U'.iy  of  valunhles,  Inod.  and  thine      It  wai  jU  mnti  ^  -  ] 

The  houses  are  iiihitanli.il  stone  builJtnf;s,  jnd  fire  will  rnrrt  iprcad  ftom  ofl*  to  anolhcr.       fh.  ' 

procedure;  u  js  lo  bjiitt-r  down  the  door  of  aiih  house,  dean  out  what  was  lo  b«  sjMrd.  then  pitc  funrninc 
and  h:ingin^  in  ihc  middle  ot  ihc  mntn,  sel  them  afire,  and  move  an  to  the  Dcxi  bouse" 


Our  worst  experience  of  this  was  when 
in  coming  around  a  corner  we  came  upon 
a  little  girl  of  about  seven  carrying  a 
canary  in  a  ca^e.  As  stujn  as  she  saw  us 
she  threw  up  her  hands  and  cried  out 
something  we  did  not  understand. 
'ITiinking  that  she  wanted  to  slop  us  with 
a  warning  of  some  sort,  we  put  on  the 
brakes  and  drew  up  beside  her.  Then  she 
burst  out  crying  with  fear  and  we  saw 
that  she  was  in  terror  of  her  life.  We 
called  out  to  reassure  her.  but  she  turned 
and  ran  like  a  hunted  animal. 

It  was  hard  lo  see  the  fear  of  others — 
town^pe'Jple,  peasants,  priests,  and  feeble 
old  nuns  who  dropped  their  bundles  and 
threw  up  their  hands,  their  eyes  starting 
with  fear.  The  whole  thing  was  a  night- 
mare. 

We  were  dreadfully  depressed  and  rode 
along  in  silence  until  Bulle  turned  around 
from  the  front  seat  and  inquired  in  a 
matter  of  fact  voice; 


hnd— 


"  What  sort  of  wine  was  that  we  drank 
at  the  station?" 

We  told  him  and  then  he  shook  his 
and  said  as  though  lo  himself: 

"  I  drank  a  big  glass  of  it  but  I  was  so" 
frightened  that  I  didn't  taste  it  at  all.** 

That  broke  the  edge  of  the  strain  wr 
were  under  and  we  had  a  good  laugh,  ii^^ 
which  Rulle  joined.  ^M 

And  so  back  to  the  Legation  without 
further  mishap  to  find  everybody  wfjrr>-_ 
ing  about  us  and  the  Minister  puitin( 
his    foot    down    and    announcing    tl 
there  were  to  be  no  more  expeditions! 
of  the  sort  no  matter  what  the  reasaa 
for  them. 


rr>- 
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The  foregoing  is  an  impression  of 
afternoonat  Louvain  taken  from  a  jotmidl 
written  at  the  time.  It  was  not  intended 
to  pass  on  the  question  of  responsibilii)-^ 
for  precipitating  the  orgy  of  murderfl 
at\d  bestiality  indulged  in  by  the  German  ^ 


^    LlVt   GERMAN    AND   A    DEAD    BELGIAN 

Mr  Gibion  repeatedly  questiofied  the  German  toldifrs  nt  Ij^uvam.  "Thi^y  were  ai  some  psins  ta  im- 
mtson  Uf,"  heuys,  "Ihat  all  BclKianiuere  Stfmrin  anil  lh;it  Ihr  proplr  o(  Louvain  were  the  lowest 
known  rorm  of  the  animal."  Another  group  of  soltJiers  "varied  ihc  wording  a  liiilc  by  saying  itui  all 
the  Reliant  were  dogs     .  .     .     and  had  been  ordered  lo  leave  their  homt^  30  that  the  dniruclion  of 

lj>uva>n  could  procucJ  iyslcmalically" 


army  from  the  2jth  of  August  until  the 
lolh.  when  orders  were  received  from 
Berlin  to  stop  the  destruction  and  restore 
public  order. 

Many  subsequent  visits  to  Louvain  and 
ainversations  with  people  who  were  there 
when  the  trouble  began  have  only  served 
to  strengthen  the  impression  that  the 
whole  affair  was  part  of  a  a>Id-blooded 
and  calculated  plan  to  terrorize  the 
civilian  population. 

While  we  were  there  it  was  frankly 
state*!  that  the  town  was  being  wiped  out : 
that  its  destruction  was  being  carried  out 
under  definite  orders.  When  the  German 
Government  realized  the  horror  and 
bathing  with  which  the  civilized  world 
learned  of  the  fate  of  Ixiuvain  the  orders 
were  cancelled  and  the  story  sent  out  that 
the  German  forces  had  tried  to  prevent 
the  destruction,  had  fought  the  fire,  and 
by  good  fortune  had  been  able  to  save  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.    Never  has  a  government 


lied  more  brazenly.  When  we  arrived  the 
destruction  of  the  town  was  beinj^  carried 
on  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  way  that 
showed  careful  preparation.  The  only 
thing  that  saved  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
the  fact  that  the  German  troops  had  not 
progressed  that  far  with  their  work  when 
the  orders  were  countermanded  from 
llerlin. 

It  was  only  when  he  learned  how  civili- 
zation regarded  these  crimes  that  the 
Emperor's  heart  began  to  bleed. 

The  true  facts  as  to  the  destruction  of 
Louvain  ■will  startle  the  world — hardened 
thouj^h  it  has  become  to  surprise  at  Ger- 
man crimes,  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  publish  the  details  at 
this  time  without  endangering  the  lives  of 
people  stilt  in  Belgium  under  German 
domination.  But  these  people  will  speak 
for  themsetves  when  the  Germans  have 
been  driven  from  Belgian  soil  and  they  are 
once  more  free  lo  speak  the  tttt**^- 


THE  LAST  HOURS  OF  EDITH  CAVELI 


Her  Arrest  and  Trial,  the  Unavailing  Efforts  to  Save  Her  from  the  Cynicj 

and  Heartless  German  OHlcials.  and  Her  Rxeculion— A  Chapter 

from  "A  Journal  from  Our  Legation  in  Belgium" 

BY 

HUGH  GIBSON 


ON  ALGLST  5.  1915.  Miss 
Kdilh  CaveH,  an  Rnglish- 
woman,  directress  of  a 
large nursin^ihomeat  Brus- 
sels, was  quietly  arrested 
by  the  German  authorities  and  confined 
in  the  prison  of  St-  Gilles  on  the  charge 
that  she  had  aided  stragglers  from  the 
Allied    armies    m    cscaf>c    across    the 


frontier  from  Belgium  to  llr»||ar>iJ.  fu 
nishing  them  with  money,  clothing,,  a 
information  concernmg  the  rciuic  to 
foII(rtk-ed.     It  was  some  lime  before 
of  Miss  Gavcll's  arrest  was  received 
the  American  Legation,  which  was 
trusted  at   that   time  with   the   pmt 
lion  of  British  interests  in  the  irccupkd 
portion  of   Belgium.     When    the    Min- 
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7HE    RECORD   OF    THE   CASE    IN    MISS   CAVELL's   HASUWRITING 

"IJiwI  3i  7  «    M.  on  (Xlobef  13th.   tyij."  leiJi  llic  Um  tnicic  eotrv  ol  the  recofd.  inJujtmc  "*l 
hour  whvn  Miu  OvrJI  cHpcctcd  tu  be  slifli.      The  .luthorilic*  rcpeiicdly  ymtniitd  to  keep  the  VmertLJi 
Legation  in  Hrusids  infonnnl  nl  ihr  t>roKrrf>  ■](  the  c.iu-:  hul  ihcir  were  Urrnun  proo^trt.     Mt»  Ca*^ 
W4>  lurrrpliliouily  cAixutnl  during  llic  ejriy  liuun  uf  ihe  munuim 


istpr  at  Brussels 
reccivnl  j  cum- 
municalion  from 
the  Ambassador 
ai  London  I  rans- 
mitting  a  mile 
from  the  Foreign 
(3ffice  stating 
that  MissCavel) 
was  reported  to 
have  been  ar- 
rested and  ask- 
iPR  that  steps  be 
taken  to  render 
her  assistance. 
Mr.  Whttlock 
imnnediately  ad- 
dressed a  note  to 
the  (Jerman  au- 
thorities asking 
whether  there 
was  any  truth  in 
the  report  of 
Mi^^  Cavdri  ar- 
rest ar>d  request- 
'  n  g  authoriza- 
tion for  Maltrc 
Gaston  dcLeval. 
the  legal  coun- 
selor of  the  Le- 
gation, toconsult 
with  Mis>Cavell 
and.  if  desirable, 
entrust  someone 
with  her  defense. 

No  reply  was 
received  to  this 
communication, 
and  (in  Septem- 
ber loth  the  Le^ 
gallon  addressed 
a  further  note  tu 
Barun  von  der 
I^ncken,  Chief 
of  the  Political 
Depa  rtment . 
calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  mat- 
ter and  asking  that  he  enable  the  l^a- 
lion  to  take  such  sicp^  as  might  be  neces- 
sar>'  for  Miss  Cavells  defense. 

On  September   uih  a  reply  was  re- 
ceived from  Baron  von  dcr  Lancken  in 


MAtlKb  UAMtrN  IIL  LtVAL 
I  hr  B«lgijn  bwyrr.  I^kjI  (uufliiclor  uf  the  Ammctn  Lr%tUua  in  Uruuirlv  whuni 
.Mf  \^hitlo^k  tpqunitAJ  he  .-ilkmvd  to  consuli  wiih  Miw  CivdI.  Although  th« 
rcqu»l  %is  drnicd,  jnJ  he  wa^  even  prtseniAl  tmm  jlit-nilmc  Ihr  trul  jnJ  Imm 
smnjj  MimCjVcII  jIim  il  wu  conclutlrJ.  M.  lic  Lc^jI  hlxifrtl  unicjiinKly.  Ihuugh 
in  vaia,  today  \ht  Kntrncr  ol  dc-jlh.  Liwyvn  dffcrt.itnx  pn$n(i<-n  tn-forr  (rrrm.in 
militjrv  unim  Ate  not  jllcnvnJ  to  wc  ifior  flirnis  Mtm  the  irul  jnd  are^fthtmn 
non«  1^  ibc  thKumtnit  of  ihc  cue 


which  it  was  stated  thai  Miss  Cavell  had 
been  arrested  on  August    5lh  and  was 
still  in  the   military  prison  of  St.  Gilles. 
The  note  crmtinucd: 
She  has  herself  admitted  that  she  concealed 
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EDini   CAVEL- 
The  Engliih  nuts  *ho  w*s  »hoi  by  ordcf  of  the  Ccrmaa  auihohuw  in  lini^wh  .n  thr  »rir  h<«» 
of  ihf  moniing  of  Ociohcr  t>.  kjij      She  was  shot  Nwauw  »h«  had  jMi*ied  Fnglish  4ml   FrcK* 
goldtm.  as  wcl!  as  Bcljuun  ytHing  men.  to  ctcuj  the  (mniicr  into  HdbnJ  in  oMer  ihjt  ihey  mtcht  ^ 
ov«f  10  Eni^iul-    Vbr  lUlul  wnlenoc  for  her  "'CTime"  had  ih««olr>r«  bwo  imprw-imMH  tn  " 
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in  her  house  French  and  English  soldiers,  as 
well  as  Belgians  of  military  age,  all  desirous 
of  proceeding  to  the  front.  She  has  also  ad- 
mitted having  furnished  these  soldiers  with 
the  money  necessary  for  their  journey  to 
France,  and  having  facilitated  their  depart- 
ure from  Belgium  by  providing  them  with 
guides,  who  enabled  them  to  cross  the  Dutch 
frontier  secretly. 

Miss  Cavell's  defence  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
advocate  Braun,  who,  I  may  add,  is  already  in 
touch  with  the  competent  German  authorities. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
the  Governor  General  as  a  matter  of  principle 
docs  not  allow  accused  persons  to  have  any 
interviews  whatever,  I  much  rL-gret  my  in- 
ability to  procure  for  M.  de  Leval  permission 
to  visit  Miss  Cavell  as  long  as  she  is  In  soli- 
tary confinement. 

Under  the  provisions  of  international 
law  the  American  Minister  could  take 
no  action  white  the  case  was  before  the 
courts.  It  is  an  elementary  rule  that  the 
forms  of  a  trial  must  be  gone  throuf^h 
without  interference  from  any  source. 
If,  when  the  sentence  has  been  rendered 
it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  denial  of 
justice,  the  case  may  be  taken  up  diplo- 
matically with  a  view  to  securinj?  real 
justice.  Thus  in  the  early  staj^es  of  the 
case  the  American  Minister  was  helpless 
to  interfere.  All  that  he  could  do  while 
the  case  was  before  the  ctmrts  was  to 
watch  the  procedure  carefully  and  be  pre- 
pared with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts 
to  see  that  a  fair  trial  was  granted. 

Mattre  de  Leval  communicated  with 
,Mr.  Braun.  wh*!  said  that  he  had  been 
prevented  fnim  pleadin^^  before  the  court 
on  behalf  of  Miss  Cavell,  but  had  asked 
his  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Kirschen, 
to  take  up  the  case.  Maltre  de  Leval 
then  communicated  with  Mr.  Kirschen, 
and  learned  from  him  that  lawyers  de- 
fending prisoners  before  German  mili- 
tary courts  were  not  allowed  to  see  their 
clients  before  the  trial  and  were  shown 
none  of  the  documents  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. It  was  thus  manifestly  impossible 
to  prepare  any  defence  save  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court  and  during  the  progress 
of  the  trial.  Maitre  dc  Leva!,  who  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  case 
showed  a  most  serious  and  chivalrous 


concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  accused, 
then  told  Mr.  Kirschen  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  be  present  at  the  trial  in 
order  to  watch  the  case.  Mr.  Kirschen 
dissuaded  him  from  attending  the  trial 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  onl>-  scr\'c 
to  harm  Miss  Cavell  rather  than  help  her; 
that  the  judges  would  resent  the  pres- 
ence of  a  representative  of  the  American 
Legation.  Although  it  seems  unbeliev- 
able that  any  man  of  judicial  mind  would 
resent  the  presence  of  another  bent  solely 
on  watching  the  course  of  justice,  .Mr. 
Kirschen's  advice  was  confirmed  by  other 
Belgian  lawyers  who  had  defended  pris- 
oners before  the  German  military  courts 
and  spoke  with  the  authority  of  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Kirschen  promised,  however, 
to  keep  .Maitre  de  Leval  full\"  posted  as  to 
all  the  developments  of  the  case  and  the 
facts  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the 
trial. 

The  trial  began  on  Thursday,  October 
7th.  and  ended  the  following  day. 

On  Sunday  aftemtxjn  the  Legation 
learned  from  pers<ms  who  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  trial  some  of  the  facts. 

THE   CASE    AGAINST  MISS  CAVELL 

It  seems  that  Miss  Cavell  was  prose- 
cuted for  having  helped  Kngiish  and 
French  soldiers,  as  well  as  Belgian  young 
men,  to  cross  the  frontier  into  Holland 
in  order  that  they  might  get  over  to 
England.  She  had  made  a  signed  state- 
ment admitting  the  truth  of  these 
charges  and  had  further  made  public 
acknowletlgment  in  court.  She  frankly 
admitted  that  not  only  had  she  helped 
the  soldiers  to  cross  the  frontier  but  that 
some  of  them  had  written  her  from  Eng- 
land thanking  her  fur  her  assistance. 
This  last  admission  made  the  case  more 
serious  for  her  because  if  it  had  been 
proven  only  that  she  had  heljvd  men  to 
cn>ssthe  frontier  into  llulland  she  could 
have  been  sentenced  only  for  a  violation 
of  the  passport  regulations,  and  not  for 
the  "crime"  of  a>si<iting  soldiers  to  reach 
a  ciiuntr\'  at  war  with  Ciermany. 

Miss  Cavell  was  tried  under  paragraph 
58  of  the  German  .Military  Code,  which 
says: 


Any  person  who.  with  the  inttntion  of  aid- 
ing the  hostile  Power  or  causing  harm  lo  Ger- 
man or  ^liieil  troops,  i-^  8*J>'t>'  uf  out;  uf  the 
crimt-s  of  Pjngrjph  go  of  the  Gvrman  Pt*nal 

tCodc,  will  bv  scntcnded  to  death  for  treason. 
The  "crime"  referred  \u  by  paragraph 
go  was  that  of  "conducting  soldiers  to 
the    enemy"    (viz.:  dem  Feinde  Mann- 
Scbaften  ^ufiibrt.) 
It  is  manifest  that  this  was  a  strained 
reading  of  the  provisions  of  military  law; 
,that  a  Talsc  interpretation  was  wilfully 
put  upon  these  provisions  in  order  to  se- 
1       cure  a  conviction.     This  law  was  obvi- 
I       ously  framed  to  aiver  the  case  of  those 
I       who    assi^t    stragglers  or    lost   soldiers 
I      lo  get  back  to  their  own  lines  and  join 
their   units.       It    is   doubtful   whether 
I       framers  of  the  military  law  had  furcMren 
I      an>thing  so  indirect  and  unprecedented 
^■as  that  of  helping  soldiers  cross  into  a 
^^  neutral  country  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  fmd  their  way  back  through  two 
other  countries  to  their  own  army.    Miss 
Caveil  assisted  these  soldiers  to  escape 
into  a  neutral  country  which  was  bound, 
I       if  possible,  to  apprehend  and  intern  them. 
If  these  soldiers  succeeded  in  outwitting 
the  Dutch  authorities  and  making  their 
way  to  England,  their  success  would  not, 
to  any  fair  minded  person,  increase  the 
offence  committed  by  Miss  Caveil. 

^^  HER  COURAGE    IN    COURT 

^1     Miss  Cavell's  conduct  before  the  court 

^mi'as  marked   by  the  greatest  frankness 

^nnd  courage.     She  slated  that  she  had 

^■assisted  these  men  to  escape  into  Hot- 

Und  because  she  thought  that  if  she  had 

not  dofw  su  they  would  have  been  seized 

and  shot  by  the  Germans;  that  she  felt 

that  she  had  only  done  her  duty  in  helping 

I      to  save  their  lives. 

^p  The  Military  Prosecutor  replied  that 
^Vhile  this  argument  might  be  made 
conccpning  Hnglish  soldiers,  it  could 
3t  appl\  to  Belgians,  who  were  free  to 
lain  in  the  country  without  danger. 
The  subsequent  behavior  of  the  German 
luth<irilies  to  the  Belgian  young  men  who 
rmaincd  in  the  country  does  not  lend 
any  considerable  weight  to  the  remarks 
.o!  the  Public  Prosecutor. 


L 


In  concluding  tiif  pi 
Prosecutor  asked  that  the  court  pass  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  Mt&'v  Cavdl  and 
eight  other  prisoners  among  the  thirty- 
five  briHight  to  trial. 

Upon  ascertaining  these  facts  Mallre 
dc  Leval  called  at  the  Political  l^part- 
ment  and  asked  that,  the  trial  having 
taken  place,  permission  be  urantetl  him  to 
see  Miss  (Zavell  in  pervm,  as  there  could 
be  no  further  objection  to  consultaiioo. 
Hcrr  Conrad,  an  official  of  the  Political 
Department,  who  received  Maltre  fie 
Leval,  stated  that  he  would  make  en- 
quiry of  the  court  and  communicate  with 
him  later. 

The  foregoing  are  the  devdopments  up 
to  Sunday  ni^t.  October  loth.  Sub- 
sequent developments  arc  shown  by  the 
following  extracts  from  a  journal  made 
at  the  time: 

Brussels,  October  la,  191;. — When  1 
came  tn  yesterday  morning  I  fr>und  in- 
formation which  seemed  to  confirm  pre- 
vious reports  that  Miss  CavcU's  trial 
had  been  concluded  on  Saturday  after- 
mxin  and  that  ihe  prosecution  had  asked 
that  the  death  sentence  be  imposed. 
Monsieur  de  Leval  promptly  called  the 
Political  Department  over  the  tdephoae 
ar»d  talked  to  Conrad,  repeating  our  pre- 
vious requests  that  he  be  authtmzcd  lo 
see  Miss  Cavel!  in  prison.  He  also  a^kcd 
that  Mr.  Gahan.  the  English  chaplain,  be 
permitted  tu  visit  her.  Conrad  replicsd 
that  it  had  been  decided  that  Mr.  Gahan 
could  not  see  her.  but  that  she  cuuU 
see  any  of  the  three  Protectant  der^mcn 
(Germans)  attached  to  the  prison:  thai  Dt 
Leval  could  not  see  her  until  the  judgment 
was  pronounced  and  signed.  \\c  said 
that  as  yet  no  sentence  had  been  pro> 
nounced  and  that  there  would  probably 
be  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two  before  a  Jco* 
ston  was  readied.  Me  stated  that  cvca 
if  the  judgnient  ri  the  court  had  been 
given  it  would  have  no  effect  until  it  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  Governor,  who  wu 
absent  from  BrusseK  and  would  not  re- 
turn for  two  or  pobiibly  three  days.  We 
asked  Conrad  to  inform  the  Lcgatioo 
immediately  upon  the  cuofirmation  of  Uk 
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sentence  in  order  that  steps  might  be 
taken  to  secure  a  pardon  if  the  judgment 
really  proved  to  be  one  of  capital  punish- 
ment. Conrad  said  he  had  no  infor- 
mation to  the  effect  that  the  court  had 
acceded  to  the  request  for  the  death  sen- 
tence, but  promised  to  keep  us  informed. 
I  stood  by  the  telephone  and  could  over- 
hear both  De  Leval  and  Conrad. 

Despite  the  promise  of  the  German 
authorities  to  keep  us  fully  posted,  we 
were  nervous  and  apprehensive  and  re- 
mained at  the  Legation  all  day,  making 
repeated  enquiry  by  telephone  to  learn 
whether  a  decision  had  been  reached. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  the  Political 
Department  renewed  the  assurance  that 
we  would  be  informed  as  soon  as  there 
was  any  news.  In  order  to  be  prepared 
for  every  eventuality,  we  drew  up  a  peti- 
tion for  clemency  addressed  to  the 
Governor  General,  and  a  covering  note 
addressed  to  Baron  von  der  Lancken,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  presented  with- 
out loss  of  time  in  case  of  urgent  need. 

A  number  of  people  had  been  arrested 
and  tried  for  helping  men  to  cross  into 
Holland,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
death  sentence  had  never  been  inflicted. 
The  usual  thing  was  to  give  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment  in  Germany.  The  of- 
ficials at  the  Political  Department  pro- 
fessed to  be  skeptical  as  to  the  reported 
intention  of  the  court  to  inflict  the  death 
sentence,  and  led  us  to  think  that  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  need  be  apprehended. 

None  the  less  we  were  haunted  by  a 
feeling  of  impending  horror  that  we  could 
not  shake  off.  1  had  planned  to  ride  in 
the  afternoon,  but  when  my  horse  was 
brought  around  I  had  it  sent  away  and 
stayed  near  the  telephone.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  De  Leval  succeeded  in  getting 
into  communication  with  a  lawyer  inter- 
ested in  one  of  the  accused.  He  said  that 
the  German  Kommandantur  had  in- 
formed him  that  judgment  would  be 
passed  the  next  morning,  Tuesday.  He 
was  worried  as  to  what  was  in  store  for 
the  prisoners  and  said  he  feared  the 
court  would  be  very  severe. 

At  6:30  I  had  Topping  (clerk  of  the 
Legation)     telephone     Conrad     again. 


Once  more  we  had  the  most  definite 
assurances  that  nothing  had  happened 
and  a  somewhat  weary  renewal  of  the 
promise  that  we  should  have  immediate 
information  when  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. (This  was  just  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  after  the  sentence  had 
been  pronounced.  There  is  no  need  for 
comment.) 

At  8:30  I  had  just  gone  home  when  De 
Leval  came  for  me  in  my  car,  saying 
he  had  come  to  report  that  Miss  Cavell 
was  to  be  shot  during  the  night.  We 
could  hardly  credit  this,  but  as  our  infor- 
mant was  so  positive  and  insisted  so  earn- 
estly we  set  off  to  see  what  could  be  done. 

De  Leval  had  seen  the  Minister,  who 
was  ill  in  bed,  and  brought  me  his  instruc- 
tions to  find  Von  dcr  Lancken,  present 
the  appeal  for  clemency,  and  press  for  a 
favorable  decision.  In  order  to  add 
weight  to  our  representations  1  was  to 
seek  out  the  Spanish  Minister  to  get  him 
to  go  with  us  and  join  in  our  appeal. 
I  found  him  dining  at  Baron  Lambert's, 
and  he  willingly  agreed  to  come. 

HOW    LANCKEN    SPENT  THE    EVENING 

When  we  got  to  the  Political  Depart- 
ment we  found  that  Baron  von  der 
Lancken  and  all  the  members  of  his  staff 
had  gone  out  to  spend  the  evening  at  one 
of  the  disreputable  little  theatres  that 
have  sprung  up  here  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Germans.  At  first  we  were 
unable  to  find  where  he  had  gone,  as  the 
orderly  on  duty  evidently  had  orders  not 
to  tell,  but  by  dint  of  some  blustering 
and  impressing  on  him  the  fact  that 
Lancken  would  have  cause  to  regret  not 
having  seen  us,  he  agreed  to  have  him 
notified.  We  put  the  orderiy  into  the 
motor  and  sent  him  off.  The  Marquisde 
Villalobar,  De  Leval,  and  1  settled  down 
to  wait,  and  we  waited  long,  for  Lancken, 
evidently  knowing  the  purpose  of  our 
visit,  declined  to  budge  until  the  end  of  an 
act  that  seemed  to  appeal  to  him. 

He  came  in  about  10:30,  followed 
shortly  by  Count  Harrach  and  Baron 
von  Falkenhausen,  members  of  his  staff. 
1  briefly  explained  to  him  the  situation 
as  we  understood  it  and  presented  the 
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note  from  the  Minister  transmitting  the 
appeal  for  clemency.  Lancken  read  the 
note  aloud  in  ourpresence,  showing  no  feel- 
ing aside  from  cynical  annoyance  at  some- 
thing— probably  our  having  discovered 
the  intentions  of  the  German  authorities. 

When  he  had  finished  reading  the  note 
Lancken  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
case,  but  was  sure  in  any  event  that  no 
sentence  would  be  executed  so  soon  as 
we  had  said.  He  manifested  some  sur- 
prise, not  to  say  annoyance,  that  we 
should  give  credence  to  any  report  in 
regard  to  the  case  which  did  not  come 
from  his  Department,  that  being  the 
only  official  channel.  Leval  and  I  in- 
sisted, however,  that  we  had  reason  to 
believe  our  reports  were  correct  and  urged 
him  to  make  inquiries.  He  then  tried  to 
find  out  the  exact  source  of  our  informa- 
tion, and  became  insistent.  I  did  not 
propose,  however,  to  enlighten  him  on  this 
point  and  said  that  I  did  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  divulge  our  source  of  information. 

Lancken  then  became  persuasive- 
said  that  it  was  most  improbablethat  any 
sentence  had  been  pronounced;  that 
even  if  it  had,  it  could  not  be  put  into 
effect  within  so  short  a  time,  and  that 
in  any  event  all  Government  offices  were 
closed  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  take  any  action  before  morning. 
He  sugt;ested  that  we  all  go  home  "rea- 
sonably," sleep  quietly,  and  come  back 
in  the  morning  to  talk  about  the  case. 
It  was  very  clear  that  if  the  facts  were 
as  we  believed  them  to  be,  the  next 
morning  would  be  tcx)  late,  and  we  pressed 
for  immediate  inquiry.  1  had  to  be 
rather  insistent  on  this  point,  and  De 
Leval.  in  his  anxiety,  became  so  em- 
phatic that  I  feared  he  might  bring  down 
the  wrath  of  the  Germans  on  his  own 
head  and  tried  to  quiet  him.  There  was 
something  splendid  about  the  way  De 
Leval,  a  Belgian  with  nothing  to  gain 
and  everything  to  lose,  stood  up  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  right  and  chivalrous, 
regardless  of  consequences  to  himself. 

Finally,  Lancken  agreed  to  enquire 
as  to  the  facts,  telephoned  from  his  office 
to  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  mar- 
*•*!.  and  returned  in  a  short  time  to  say 


that  sentence  had  indeed  been  passed 
and  that  Miss  Cavell  was  to  be  shot  dur- 
ing the  night. 

THE    PLEA    FOR  CLEMENCY 

We  then  presented  with  all  the  earn- 
estness at  our  command  the  plea  for 
clemency.  We  pointed  out  to  Lancken 
that  Miss  Cavell's  offenses  were  a  matter 
of  the  past ;  that  she  had  been  in  prison  for 
some  weeks,  thus  effectually  ending  her 
power  for  harm;  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  shooting  her,  and  on  the 
contrary  this  would  do  Germany  much 
more  harm  than  good  and  England 
much  more  good  than  harm.  We  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  whole  case  was  a 
very  bad  one  from  Germany's  point  of 
view;  that  the  sentence  of  death  had 
heretofore  been  imposed  only  for  cases  of 
espionage  and  that  Miss  Cavell  was  not 
even  accused  by  the  German  authorities 
of  anything  so  serious.  At  the  time  there 
was  no  intimation  that  Miss  Cavell  was 
guilty  of  espionage,  It  was  only  when 
public  opinion  had  been  aroused  by  her 
execution  that  the  German  Government 
began  to  refer  to  her  as  "the  spy  Cavell." 
According  to  the  German  statement 
of  the  case  there  is  no  possible  ground 
for  calling  her  a  spy.  We  reminded 
him  that  Miss  Cavell  as  directress  of  a 
large  nursing  home  had,  since  the  b^n- 
ning  of  the  war,  cared  for  large  numbers 
of  German  soldiers  in  a  way  that  shoukl 
make  her  life  sacred  to  them.  I  further 
called  his  attention  to  the  manifest  failure 
of  the  Political  Department  to  comply 
with  its  repeated  promises  to  keep  us 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  trial 
and  the  passing  of  the  sentence.  The 
deliberate  policy  of  subterfuge  and  pre- 
varication by  which  they  had  sought  to 
deceive  us  as  to  the  progress  of  the  case 
was  so  raw  as  to  require  little  comment. 
W6  all  pointed  out  to  Lancken  the  horror 
of  shooting  a  woman,  no  matter  what 
her  offense,  and  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  him  the  frightful  effect  that  such 
an  execution  would  have  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  With  a  sneer  he  replied 
that  on  the  contrary  he  was  confident 
that  the  effect  would  be  excellent. 
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When  everything  else  had  failed  we 
asked  Lancken  to  look  at  the  case  from 
the  point  of  view  solely  of  German  inter- 
ests, assuring  him  that  the  execution  of 
Miss  Cavell  would  do  Germany  infinite 
harm.  We  reminded  him  of  the  burning 
of  Louvain  and  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
(anid.and  told  him  that  this  murder  would 
rank  with  those  two  affairs  and  would 
stir  all  civilized  countries  with  horror 
and  disgust.  Count  Harrach  broke  in 
at  this  with  the  rather  irrelevant  remark 
that  he  would  rather  see  Miss  Cavell 
shot  than  have  harm  come  to  the  humb- 
lest German  soldier,  and  his  only  regret 
was  that  they  had  not  "  three  or  four  old 
English  women  to  shoot." 

APPEALS  TO  THE  KAISER  REFUSED 

The  Spanish  Minister  and  I  tried  to 
prevail  upon  Lancken  to  call  Great 
Headquarters  at  Charleville  on  the  tele- 
phone and  have  the  case  laid  before  the 
Emperor  for  his  decision.  Lancken  stif- 
fened perceptibly  at  this  suggestion  and 
refused,  frankly — saying  that  he  could 
not  do  anything  of  the  sort.  Turning 
to  Villalobar,  he  said,  "  I  can't  do  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  am  not  a  friend  of  my 
sovereign  as  you  are  of  yours,"  to  which 
a  rejoinder  was  made  that  in  order  to  be 
a  good  friend  one  must  be  loyal  and  ready 
to  incur  displeasure  in  case  of  need.  How- 
ever, our  arguments  along  this  line 
came  to  nothing,  but  Lancken  finally 
came  to  the  point  of  saying  that  the 
Military  Governor  of  Brussels  was  the 
supreme  authority  (Gericbtsberr)  in  mat- 
ters of  this  sort  and  that  even  the  Gov- 
ernor General  had  no  power  to  inter- 
vene. After  further  argument  he  agreed 
to  get  General  von  Sauberschweig,  the 
Military  Governor,  out  of  bed  to  learn 
whether  he  had  already  ratified  the  sen- 
tence and  whether  there  was  any  chance 
for  clemency. 

Lancken  was  gone  about  half  an  hour, 
during  which  time  the  three  of  us  la- 
bored with  Harrach  and  Falkenhausen, 
without,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  slightest 
success.  When  Lancken  returned  he 
reported  that  the  Military  Governor 
said  that  he  had  acted  in  this  case  only 


after  mature  deliberation;  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Miss  Cavell's  offense 
were  of  such  character  that  he  consid- 
ered infliction  of  the  death  penalty  imper- 
ative. Lancken  further  explained  that 
under  the  provisions  of  German  Military 
Law  the  Gerichtsherr  had  discretionary 
power  to  accept  or  to  refuse  to  accept  an 
appeal  for  clemency;  that  in  this  case 
the  Governor  regretted  that  he  must 
decline  to  accept  the  appeal  for  clemency 
or  any  representations  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

We  then  brought  up  again  the  question 
of  having  the  Emperor  called  on  the 
telephone,  but  Lancken  replied  very 
definitely  that  the  matter  had  gone  too 
far;  that  the  sentence  had  been  ratified 
by  the  Military  Governor,  and  that 
when  matters  had  gone  that  far  "even 
the  Emperor  himself  could  not  inter- 
vene." {Although  accepted  at  the  time 
as  true,  this  statement  was  later  found 
to  be  entirely  false  and  is  understood  to 
have  displeased  the  Emperor.  The  Em- 
peror could  have  stopped  the  execution 
at  any  moment.) 

He  then  asked  me  to  take  back  the 
note  I  had  presented  to  him.  I  at  first 
demurred,  pointing  out  that  this  was  not 
an  appeal  for  clemency,  but  merely  a 
note  to  him  transmitting  a  note  to  the 
Governor  which  was  itself  to  be  consid- 
ered the  appeal  for  clemency.  I  pointed 
out  that  this  was  especially  stated  in  the 
Minister's  note  to  him,  and  tried  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  keep  it.  He  was  very 
insistent,  however,  and  inasmuch  as  he 
had  already  read  the  note  aloud  to  us 
and  we  knew  that  he  was  aware  of  its 
contents,  it  seemed  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  refusing  to  accept 
the  note,  and  I  accordingly  took  it  back. 

THE    LAST   HOPELESS    PLEA 

Despite  Lancken's  very  positive  state- 
ments as  to  the  futility  of  our  errand,  we 
continued  to  appeal  to  every  sentiment 
to  secure  delay  and  time  for  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  case.  The  Spanish  Minister 
led  Lancken  aside  and  said  some  things 
to  him  that  he  would  have  hesitated  to 
say  in  the  presence  of  Harrach,  FalkeiH 
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hausen,  and  De  Leval,  a  Belgian  subject. 
Lancken  squinned  and  blustered  by 
turns,  but  stuck  to  his  refusal.  In  the 
meantime,  I  went  after  Harrach  and  Falk- 
enhausen  again.  This  time,  throwing 
modesty  to  the  winds,  1  reminded  them  of 
some  of  the  things  we  had  done  for  Ger- 
man interests  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war; 
how  we  had  repatriated  thousands  of 
German  subjects  and  cared  for  their  in- 
terests; how  during  the  siege  of  Antwerp 
I  had  repeatedly  crossed  the  lines  during 
actual  fighting  at  the  request  of  Field 
Marshal  von  der  Goltz  to  look  after 
German  interests;  how  all  this  service 
had  been  rendered  gladly  and  without 
thought  of  reward;  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  we  had  never  asked  a 
favor  of  the  German  authorities  and  it 
seemed  incredible  that  they  should  now 
decline  to  grant  us  even  a  clay's  delay  to 
discuss  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  who 
was,  by  her  imprisonment,  prevented 
from  doing  further  harm,  and  whose  exe- 
cution in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  course  of  trickery  and  de- 
ception was  nothing  short  of  an  affront' 
to  civilization.  Even  when  1  was  ready 
to  abandon  all  hope,  De  Leva!  was  unable 
to  believe  that  the  German  authorities 
would  persist  in  their  decision,  and  ap- 
pealed most  touchingly  and  feelingly  to 
the  sense  of  pity  for  which  we  looked  in 
vain. 

Our  efforts  were  perfectly  useless,  how- 
ever, as  the  three  men  with  whom  we  had 
to  deal  were  so  completely  callous  and 
indifferent  that  they  were  in  no  way 
moved  by  anything  that  we  could  say. 

We  did  not  stop  until  after  midnight, 
when  it  was  only  too  clear  that  there 
was  no  hope. 

It  was  a  bitter  business  leaving  the 
place  feeling  that  we  had  failed  and  that 
the  little  woman  was  to  be  led  out  before 
a  firing  squad  within  a  few  hours.  But 
it  was  worse  to  go  back  to  the  Legation 
to  the  little  group  of  English  women  who 
were  waiting  in  my  office  to  learn  the  re- 
sult of  our  visit.  They  had  been  there 
for  neariy  four  hours  while  Mrs.  Whitlock 
and  Miss  Lamer  sat  with  them  and  tried 

1  sustain  them  throu^  the  hours  <^  wait- 


ing. There  were  Mrs.  Gahan,  wife  of 
the  English  chaplain,  Miss  B.,  and  several 
nurses  from  Miss  Cavdl's  school.  One 
was  a  little  wisp  of  a  thing  who  had  been 
mothered  by  Miss  Gavell,  and  was  nearly 
beside  herself  with  gri^.  There  was  no 
way  of  breaking  the  news  to  them  gently, 
for  they  could  read  the  answer  in  our 
faces  when  we  came  in.  All  we  could  do 
was  to  give  them  each  a  stiff  drink  of 
sherry  and  send  them  home.  De  Leval 
was  white  as  death,  and  1  took  him  back 
to  his  house.  I  had  a  splitting  headache 
myself  and  could  not  face  the  idea  of 
going  to  bed.  I  went  home  and  read 
for  awhile,  but  that  was  no  good,  so  1 
went  out  and  walked  the  streets,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  German  patrols.  I 
rang  the  bells  of  several  houses  in  a  des- 
perate desire  to  talk  to  somebody,  but 
could  not  find  a  soul — only  sleepy  and 
disgruntled  servants.  It  was  a  ni^t 
1  should  not  like  to  go  throu^  again, 
but  it  wore  through  somehow  and  1 
braced  up  with  a  cold  bath  and  went  to 
the  Legation  for  the  day's  work. 

MISS  cavell's  brave  death 

The  day  brought  forth  another  loath- 
some fact  in  connection  with  the  case. 
It  seems  the  sentence  on  Miss  Cavell 
was  not  pronounced  in  open  court.  Her 
executioners,  apparently  in  the  hc^M  of 
concealing  their  intentions  frcMn  us. 
went  into  her  cell  and  there,  behind 
locked  doors,  pronounced  sentence  upon 
her.  It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  other 
things  they  have  done. 

Last  ni^t  Mr.  Gahan  got  a  pass  and 
was  admitted  to  see  Miss  Cavell  shortly 
before  she  was  taken  out  and  shot. 
He  said  she  was  calm  and  prepared  and 
faced  the  ordeal  without  a  tremor.  She 
was  a  tiny  thing  that  looked  as  though 
she  could  be  blown  away  with  a  breath, 
but  she  had  a  great  spirit.  She  told  Mr. 
Gahan  that  soldiers  had  come  to  her  and 
asked  to  be  helped  to  the  frontier;  that 
knowing  the  risks  they  ran  and  the  risks 
she  took  she  had  help>ed  them.  She  said 
she  had  nothing  to  regret,  no  ccHnplaint 
to  make,  an^  that  if  she  had  it  all  to  do 
over  again  she  would  change  nothing. 
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They  partook  together  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  she  who  had  so  little 
need  of  preparation  was  prepared  for 
death.  She  was  free  from  resentment  and 
said:  "I  realize  that  patriotism  is  not 
enough.  1  must  have  no  hatred  or  bit- 
terness toward  any  one." 

She  was  taken  out  and  shot  before  day- 
break. 


She  was  denied  the  support  of  her  own 
clergyman  at  the  end,  but  a  German  mili- 
tary chaplain  stayed  with  her  and  gave 
her  burial  within  the  precincts  of  the  pri- 
son. He  did  not  conceal  his  admiration 
and  said:  "She  was  courageous  to  the 
end.  She  professed  her  Christian  faith 
and  said  that  she  was  glad  to  die  for  her 
country.    She  died  like  a  heroine." 


AneihtT  chapter  from  Mr.  Gibson's  journal  will  appear  in  the  World's  Work /or  November. 
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IT  WAS  while  we  were  still  neutral 
during  the  first  ten  bloody  rounds 
between  Von  Kluck  and  Papa 
Joffre  that  we  said  good-bye  to  a 
half  dozen  laughing  dare-devils  on 
their  way  from  New  York  to  Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf.  One  of  them  whose  little 
wooden  cross  still  marks  the  vanguard 
of  an  avenging  army,  said  he  was  going 
to  drive  the  devils  out  of  France.  Not 
"Safety  First,"  nor"  Me  First,"  nor  even 
"America  First."  These  billboard  sen- 
timents will  do  for  street  cars,  egotists, 
and  politicians.  But  for  Young  Amer- 
ica, the  Escadrille,  it  is  "  My  First 
Friend  First." 

For  when  our  friend — one  tried  and 
known  of  old,  who  has  our  confidence 
and  a  long  store  of  mutual  memories 
and  to  whom  we  have  learned  to  turn  as 
much  for  silent  sympathy  as  for  active 
assistance — when  a  friend  of  ours  is  in 
need,  we  spring  to  his  side  by  instinct. 
And  do  not  reckon  the  danger,  or  the 
cost.    Much  less  the  exact  obligation 


we  may  owe  him.  We  could  depend 
upon  him  in  times  gone  by.  It  is  enough. 
He  can  depend  upon  us. 

For  those  in  America  who  know  the 
story,  or  who  have  learned  our  lesson  in 
L'EcoIe  des  Beaux  Arts  and  joined  the 
laughter  along  the  Quai  Voltaire,  to 
whom  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has  a  mean- 
ing as  well  as  a  history,  and  to  whom  the 
green  fields  of  France  have  yielded  a  wel- 
come second  only  to  home,  no  table  of 
accounts  is  needad  to  drag  us  to  face  the 
vandals,  on  the  heights  above  the  ruins  of 
Rheims. 

But  as  a  Nation,  as  a  Government, 
viewing  the  turmoil  with  the  calm  judicial 
eye  which  fancies  facts  to  be  more  power- 
ful than  fancies,  and  self-interest  as 
potent  as  impulse,  we  can  do  no  t>etter  at 
this  mcHnent  than  to  temper  our  present 
gratification  in  viewing  the  legions  we 
are  landing  in  France,  with  a  poignant 
gratitude  for  the  more  needed  lemons 
France  once  landed  in  America. 

This  calls  for  history.    And  1  have 
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been  instructed  to  make  this  history 
truthful  and  impartial.  That  is  to  say, 
to  discard  all  emotion  whatsoever, 
and  set  forth,  just  what  .it  was,  this 
service  we  hear  about.  To  set  it  down 
in  hard  cold  figures — names,  dates, 
number  of  dollars  and  grenadiers,  and 
whom  they  captured  and  whom  they 
saved. 

in  making  a  ledger  of  the  debts  of  his- 
tory, three  items  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count on  the  score  of  impartiality.  First 
your  practical  man,  your  old  line  states- 
man, will  wish  to  know  just  what  was  ac- 
complished. Your  cynic  will  then  ask  the 
motives  in  all  this  and  what  the  Ministers 
and  Ambassadors  were  really  thinking 
and  planning  behind  their  fine  phrases 
and  obscure  platitudes.  And  finally 
the  philosopher  will  inquire  whence  came 
this  splendid  spirit  of  friendship  and  ad- 
venture that  has  lived  all  these  years  in  a 
world  of  greed  and  intrigue  to  inspire  the 
hearts  of  so  many  men. 

THE  DESPAIR  OF   I781 

I  call  George  Washington  to  the  wit- 
ness stand.  A  letter  is  introduced  in 
evidence,  written  by  him  from  Army 
Headquarters,  New  Windsor,  dated  April 
9,  1781.  It  is  addressed  to  Col.  John 
Laurens,  who  was  in  Paris,  France, 
seeking  more  aid  for  the  Continental 
Army.     It  says: 

If  France  delays  a  timely  and  powerful  aid 
in  the  critical  posture  of  our  afTairs,  it  will 
avail  us  nothing,  should  she  attempt  it  here- 
after. We  are  this  hour  suspended  in  the 
balance;  not  from  choice,  but  from  hard  and 
atsolute  necessity;  and  you  may  rely  on  it  as 
a  fact,  that  we  cannot  transport  the  provisions 
from  the  states  in  which  they  are  assessed  to 
the  army,  because  wc  cannot  pay  the  teams- 
ters, who  will  no  longer  work  for  certificates. 
It  is  equally  certain,  that  our  troops  are  ap- 
proaching fast  to  nakedness,  and  that  we  have 
nothing  to  clothe  them  with;  that  our  hos- 
pitals are  without  medicines  and  our  sick  with- 
out nutriment  except  such  as  well  men  eat; 
and  that  our  public  works  are  at  a  stand,  and 
the  artificers  disbanding.  But  why  need  I 
run  into  detail,  when  it  may  be  declared  in  a 
word,  that  wc  arc  at  the  end  of  our  tether,  and 
now  or  never  our  deliverance  must  come. 


That  is  dear  enough.    "'  Bled  wfahe." 

they  call  it  now. 

Our  military  resistance  was  at  an  end. 
Clinton  held  New  York  with  I3,ooo  men, 
one  of  the  finest  armies,  both  in  equip* 
ment  and  discipline,  in  the  worid.  My 
Lord  Comwallis,  to  this  day  admittedly  a 
capable  and  courageous  leader,  was  bi 
command  of  Virginia,  facing  a  ragged,  if 
desperate,  band  <rf  noble  taterdemalions 
of  half  his  number  under  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette.  And  the  British  Fleet 
sailed  the  seas  in  undisputed  dominion, 
as  of  old. 

Against  this  array  George  Washing- 
ton held  a  naked  and  shifting  company  of 
three  thousand  discouraged  patriots, 
hanging  on  to  the  Hudson  River  heists 
with  their  last  round  of  powder  and  their 
last  cup  of  chicory. 

That  is  an  exact  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion. This  outfit,  even  led  as  it  was  l^ 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  oS  all  time, 
and  inspired  with  an  iron  determinaticHi, 
could  not  conceivably  throw  the  invader 
out  alone. 

But  they  were  not  entirely  alone.  En- 
camped at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  were 
5,500  French  soldiers,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  General  the  Compte  de  Rocham- 
beau,  veteran  of  many  battles,  one  of  the 
first  soldiers  of  the  Empire.  And  at 
anchor  in  the  bay  lay  Admiral  Chevalier 
de  Toumay  with  five  frigates  and 
six  ships  of  the  line.  But  they  were 
bottled  in,  the  whole  of  them,  by 
the  overwhelming  flotilla  of  Adnund 
Graves,  flying  the  Union  Jack  erf  King 
George. 

Now  at  this  junctiu«  there  was  sailing 
in  the  West  Indies  a  formidable  squadron 
belonging  to  the  navy  of  France,  under 
Admiral  de  Grasse.  He  was  working  in 
conjunction  with  a  Spanish  design  upon 
Florida,  and  had  orders  to  protect  a  great 
fleet  of  merchantmen  making  for  Bor- 
deaux. On  the  nth  of  June,  1781. 
Rochambeau  wrote  this  sailor  a  letter. 
which  the  historian  of  the  period,  Charte- 
magne  Tower,  says  is  among  the  most 
important  doaiments  of  the  Revolution. 
Since  it  brmight  the  tremendous  pundi 
which  saved  this  country  fnevar,  it 
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may  very  well  be  said  to  be  the  most  im- 
f)o  riant. 

De  Grasse,  like  most. successful  leaders 
in  the  wild  adventure  of  war,  threw  his 
orders  overboard  on  receipt  of  this  dis- 
patch, told  the  Spaniard  hastily  that  he 
would  be  back  directly,  loaded  on  board 
the  entire  garrison  of  Santo  Domingo, 
the  regiments  of  de  Gitenats,  d'Aginois, 
and  de  Turaine,  3,000  men,  dragoons 
and  artillerymen,  ten  field  pieces,  siege 
guns  and  mortars,  under  the  command  of 
Marquis  de  Saint-Simon,  Marshal  de 
Camp;  told  the  merchant  fleet  to  take  a 
chance  in  the  open  sea.  and  set  sail  for 
Hampton  Roads  with  twenty-eight  ships 
of  the  line,  the  drums  rolling,  and  the 
Lilies  of  France  at  the  masthead. 

Together  with  the  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Burgo>Tie  on  the  fields  of  Saratoga, 
this  is  the  great  picture  and  command- 
ing spectacle  of  the  historic  struggle. 
The  coming  of  the  invincible  deliver- 
ance. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  FRENCH 

The  great  drama  then  began  to  draw  to 
its  close.  On  the  loth  of  June,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  witnessed  the  spectacle, 
long  since  forgotten,  of  a  French  army 
on  the  march.  It  moved  in  four  col- 
umns down  the  highwa\s  of  Connecticut, 
and  within  eleven  days  the  red  breeches 
of  the  advance  guard  surged  into  North 
Castle.  The  whole  contingent,  baggage, 
and  artillery  came  into  the  American 
headquarters  after  covering  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles — twenty  miles  a  day, 
without  losing  a  man. 

It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  fra- 
ternizing and  the  frenzied  rekindling  of 
hope.  Washington's  orders  of  the  day 
still  preserve  the  exultation  of  the  coming 
of  the  Latin  warriors. 

And  the  great  captain  had  a  plan — like 
the  plan  of  all  great  captains  it  was  an 
impossible  one,  and  a  dangerous  one,  and 
one  to  fire  the  fancy. 

My  Lord  Comwallis  had  encamped 
his  victorious  army  on  the  York  River  in 
Virginia,  and  gazed  with  tolerant  amuse* 
ment  upon  the  starved  and  naked  band  of 
countrymen  opposed  to  him.    And  he 


was  as  secure  as  the  King's  Own  in  bar- 
racks in  London  Town.  For  even  if  a 
miracle  should  raise  up  against  him  a 
million  men,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
board  his  boats  and  wave  them  good-by. 
But  even  such  an  emergency  seemed 
wilder  than  the  ravings  of  a  madman. 
For  no  one  but  Washington,  or  laterBona- 
parte  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  would 
dream  of  marching  five  hundred  miles 
leaving  twice  his  number  in  his  rear,  and 
the  countryside  unguarded  entirely. 

Nevertheless  the  army  began  to  move. 
A  gigantic  bluff  was  engineered,  to  keep 
Sir  Henry  busy  preparing  for  attacks 
upon  New  York  from  all  sides.  But  a 
hard-riding,  dust -covered  Yankee  ar- 
rived shortly  after  at  .Malvern  Hill  to  tell 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  that  his  "  il- 
lustrious hero"  was  coming,  and  for 
God's  sake  to  manage  to  keep  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  where  he  was. 

The  part  played  by  the  French  in  the 
approaching  climax  can  best  be  shown  in 
a  paragraph  from  the  historian: 

The  Continental  '.Army'  with  which  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  thus  setting  out  upon 
an  expedition  of  greater  magnitude  and  far 
wider  military  importance  from  the  boldness 
of  its  execution  and  the  influence  of  its  results, 
than  any  other  in  the  war,  was  compos(.-d  uf 
but  two  thousand  men  .  .  .  accompany- 
ing this  little  force  were  the  well  equipped  and 
thoroughly  disciplined  French  troops,  four 
thousand  men,  under  Ooneral  the  Compte  de 
Roc  ham  beau. 

Now  all  this  great  hike  and  desperate 
chance  was  of  course  quite  useless  if 
Comwallis  could  take  to  sea  upon  its 
arrival.  And  Lafayette  scanned  the 
ocean  with  anxious  eye. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  white  sails 
and  streaming  standards  of  the  French 
fleet  appeared  in  Chesapeake  Bay  like  a 
miracle  from  Heaven.  The  three  thou- 
sand grenadiers  and  the  ordnance  were 
landed,  and  Lord  Comwallis  began  to 
show  signs  of  agitation.  He  made  him  a 
formidable  line  of  defenses,  and  began 
praying  for  the  English  navy  to  combat 
this  astounding  and  mysterious  squad- 
ron. 

Meantime  the  allied  army  had  toiled 
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through  the  dust  and  over  the  trails  to  the 
head  of  the  Bay,  where  they  received  the 
news  of  the  coming  of  De  Grasse  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  marked  no  other  event 
of  the  war.  Washington  for  once  lost  his 
dignity,  and  waved  his  cap  and  shouted 
the  news  to  the  French  general  in  a 
manner  of  which  no  one  had  "suspected 
him  capable."  His  face  "  beamed  with 
delight,"  as  well  it  might,  after  the 
burden  of  six  impossible  campaigns. 
With  this  message  came  the  more  urgent 
one  from  General  de  Portail  to  Rocham- 
beau. 

"  Venez  vite,  mon  general,  venez  vite." 

Quite  right,  vetu^  vite  was  the  word. 

For  the  moment  King  George's  troop- 
ers were  in  a  trap.  But  somewhere  on 
the  main  sailed  Rodney,  and  Hood,  and 
Graves,  admirals  all,  the  Eagles  of  the 
Sea. 

After  seven  years  of  marching,  and 
charging,  and  retreating,  the  fate  of  Amer- 
ica hung  those  days,  as  ever  since,  upon 
the  control  of  the  ocean.  And  for  this 
breathing  space  it  lay  with  the  galleons 
of  France.  Rodney  lingered  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  sent  fourteen  ships  of 
the  line  under  Sir  Samuel  Hood  to  Join 
the  five  British  ships  in  New  York.  And 
still  the  end  was  not  yet.  For  this  fleet 
appeared  off  Hampton  Roads  before 
the  Grand  Army  reached  the  scene.  The 
Frenchman  sailed  forth  to  get  elbow  room 
and  give  battle. 

And  right  there  Comwallis's  fate 
hung  in  the  balance.  In  grim  parallel 
lines  the  two  flotillas  sped  by  the  capes 
before  the  west  wind,  and  opened  upon 
each  other  with  full  fury  once  they 
reached  the  open  sea.  And  when  the 
stars  came  out,  the  battle  was  drawn. 
But  by  morning  the  French  ships  from 
Newport  had  slipped  into  the  harbor, 
and  H.  M.  S.  Terrible  had  gone  to  the 
bottom.  And  for  once  an  admiral  of 
England  put  back  for  home,  and  Com- 
wallis  faced  the  music  alone. 

On  the  evening  of  October  14,  1781,  the 
stage  was  set  for  the  last  act  of  this  ab- 
sorbing drama.  With  bulldog  tenacity 
Cornwallis  held  his  last  two  redoubts 
against  the  artillery  fire  of  the  allied 


army.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  put 
into  command  of  two  corps— one  the 
famous  American  light  infantry  so  long 
commanded  by  Lafayette,  and  the  other 
the  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  oi  France, 
led  by  the  Baron  de  Viomfinil.  And  these 
went  forward  to  the  attack  with  the  bay- 
onet, without  firing  a  shot,  while,  hke 
the  armies  of  Troy,  the  seven  thousand 
Frenchmen  and  the  three  thousand  Amer- 
icans, their  famous  captains,  and  saibrs 
from  the  ship, '  watched  what  the  end 
would  be. 

It  was  the  finish.  The  redoubts  were 
taken  in  best  story  book  style,  and  on  the 
17th  of  October,  Earl  Cornwallis  sent  his 
swan  song  to  George  Washington: 

Sir — I  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilitivs  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  two  ofTicers  may 
be  appointed  by  each  side,  to  meet  at  .Mrs. 
Moore's  house,  to  settle  terms  of  surrender  of 
the  ports  of  York  and  Gloucester. 


Item: 
United  States  to  France 

To  one  naval  battle  preventing  the  rolicf 
of  Yorktown.  One  French  march  from 
Newport,  R.  I.  to  Yorktown  7,000  of 
a  total  of  10,000  men  at  the  crilicjl 
moment.  The  assault  and  conquest 
of  half  the  lines  carried  at  Yorktown 
capturing  6,000  British 

Debtor: 
An  army  larger  than  the  French   army 
in  defense  of  France.     A  fleet  equal  to 
the  German  fleet. 


Let  us  go  on  with  the  accounting. 
This  time  we  will  hark  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  trouble.  The  best  e\'i- 
dence  are  the  documents  in  the  case. 
When  the  Teuton  steam  roller  began 
chewing  up  babies  on  the  river  Somme 
we  made  a  great  virtue  and  exhaled  a  vast 
volume  of  self-congratulation  upon  our 
sublime  neutrality.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  his  Majesty  King  Louis 
XVI  was  in  a  position  to  be  equally 
praiseworthy  upon  the  Declaration  of 
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Independence.  And  that  our  opinion  of 
his  duty  in  the  premises  was  not  quite  so 
judicial  and  complacent.  In  fact,  we  sent 
to  his  court  a  Connecticut  lawyer,  who 
appeared,  as  far  as  he'  was  able,  to  be  a 
merchant  from  Bermuda  buying  jim- 
cracks  for  the  Indian  trade,  protectively 
concealed  behind  the  frank  appellation 
of  Timothy  Jones.  But  oh!  oh!  he 
wanted  cannon,  and  muskets,  and  powder, 
and  tents,  and  shoes,  and  a  regular  com- 
missary, on  tick.  And  he  wanted  it  out 
of  the  Royal  French  Arsenal.  And  he 
wanted  it  for  2 5 .000  men.  And  he 
wanted  it  quick.  And  more  than  that,  if 
he  didn't  get  it  the  jig  was  up.  For  the 
Land  of  the  Free  was  no  more  prepared 
in  '76  than  it  was  in  '  1 7.  And  the  guns  of 
Lord  Howe  were  thundering  at  the  gates. 
To  understand  the  case  it  is  necessary 
to  add  that  France  was  at  peace  with 
England,  and.  moreover,  in  no  position 
to  fight.  So  that  an>'  assistance  must 
needs  not  onl>'  be  unneutral,  but  secret. 
Her  heart  might  dictate  help,  but  her 
health  dictated  caution. 

CARON    DE    BEALMARCHAIS 

This  being  the  case,  we  will  first  intro- 
duce the  one  thoroughly  entertaining 
diplomat  of  the  age.  This  gentleman 
was  a  plavTvrlght,  an  old-fashioned  cour- 
tier who  lived  upon  intrigue,  scandal, 
fine  language,  and  clandestine  plots.  A 
man  of  the  finest  imagination  and  roving 
disposition,  who  not  only  believed  the 
world  a  stage,  but  himself  the  writer  of 
the  piece,  and  the  principal  actor  in  the 
caste.  Which  he  was.  His  name  was 
Caron  de  Beaumarchais.  And  about 
this  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king: 

Sire: 

When  considerations  of'statc  impel  you 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, policy  requires  that  your  Majesty 
procivd  with  such  caution  that  aid,  secretly 
conveyed  to  America,  may  not  become  in 
Europe  a  brand  to  kindle  strife  between 
France  and  England.  .  .  .  It  is  my  duty, 
sire,  to  submit  to  your  judgment  the  following 
plan.  .  .  Your  majesty  will  begin  by 
placing  one  million  at  the  disposal  of  your 
agent,  who  will  style  himself  Roderique  Hor- 
talez  and  Company,  this  being  the  signature 


and  title  of  the  firm  under  which  I  have  agreed 
to  conduct  the  entire  business.  .  .  .  Rod- 
erique Hortalez  intends  to  .  .  .  procure 
powder  and  convey  it  without  delay  to  the 
Americans.  Instead,  however,  of  buying  the 
powder  in  Holland,  or  even  in  France  .  .  . 
the  real  device  of  the  operation  consisting 
.  .  .  in  secretly  procuring,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  your  Majesty,  all  necessary  powder  and 
saltpetre  of  your  Registrars. 

Dated  a  little  later  we  find  this  inter- 
esting document  among  the  archives 
of  the  Foreign  OflTice.  It  is  from  the 
Compte  de  Vergennes,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  to  his  Majesty  the  King: 

May  2,  1776. 
Sire: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  >our 
Majesty  the  paper  which  is  to  authorize 
me  to  forward  a  million  of  livres  for  the 
use  of  the  English  Lolonies.  if  you  should 
deign  lu  ratif>'  it  with  your  signature.  I  add 
to  this,  sire,  the  draft  of  the  reply  which  I  mean 
to  make  to  Mr,  Beaumarchais.  ...  It 
shall  not  go  forth  in  my  handwriting,  nor  in 
thai  of  an>'  of  my  clerks  or  secretaries;  I  will 
employ  that  of  my  son,  which  cannot  be 
known:  and  although  he  is  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  I  can  answer  positively  for  his  discre- 
tion. As  it  is  of  consequence  that  this  opera- 
tion should  not  be  detected,  or  at  least  im- 
puted to  the  government.  I  propose,  if  your 
.Majesty  consents,  to  call  hither  Sieur  .Mon- 
tnnduin.  The  ostensible  motive  will  be  to  ask 
an  account  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
Americans,  and  the  real  one  to  charge  him 
with  the  transmission  to  them  of  the  funds 
which  your  ,MajesI>'  is  pleased  to  grant  them, 
ilirecting  at  the  same  time  all  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  as  if  he  advanced  the  funds  on  his 
own  account. 

When  .Mr.  Silas  Deane,  alias  Timothy 
Jones,  reached  Paris  he  proceeded  to  the 
palace  of  Versailles  entirely  surrounded 
by  spies.  I Ic  was  told  "that,  considering 
the  good  understanding  between  the  two 
courts  of  Versailles  and  London,  they 
could  not  openly  encourage  the  shipping 
of  warlike  stores,  but  no  obstruction  of 
any  kind  would  be  given."  Also  that  he 
"might  rely  on  whatever  Mens.  Beau- 
marchais should  engage  in  the  commer- 
cial way  of  supplies." 

Hence  it  was  that  this  acute  gentle- 
man cantered  around  into  the  Faubourg 
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des  Temple  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  majestic  Hotel  de  Holland,  sometime 
Embassy  of  the  Netherlands.  He  was 
led  to  this  action  by  the  sign  over  the 
door,  which  read : 

Rodcrique  Hortalez  &  Co. 

Any  inquisitive  person  might  solicit 
the  information  that  Roderique  was  a 
very  great  bankerof  Spanish  extraction. 
The  results  of  this  expedition,  and  similar 
ones,  are  tersely  conveyed  in  several  let- 
ters that  escaped  the  patrol,  the  pertinent 
passages  of  which  are: 

Silas    Dcane  to  American   Committee   of 
Secret  Correspondence 

Paris,  Aug.  2,  1776. 
.  .  1  hope  that  it  will  be  considered 
that  one  hundred  pieces  and  arms,  clothing, 
and  accoutrements,  with  military  stores  for 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  I's  a  large  affair; 
and  that,  although  i  am  promised  any  credit, 
yet  as  they  must  be  paid  for,  the  sooner  the 
better,  if  to  be  done  without  too  great  a  risk, 

A  considerable  part  of  these  articles  are 
now  on  hand,  and  orders  are  issued  for  the 
others  by  the  contractors  this  day.     .     .     . 

R.   Hortalez  &  Co.  to  Committee  Secret 
Correspondence 

Paris,  Aug.  18,  1776 

.  .  .  At  this  time,  and  without  waiting 
for  an  answer  from  you,  I  have  procured  for 
you  about  two  hundred  pieces  of  brass  cannon, 
four- pounders,  which  will  be  sent  you  by  the 
nearest  way,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  cannon  powder,  twenty  thousand  excellent 
fusils,  some  brass  mortars,  bombs,  cannon 
balls,  bayonets,  platines,  clothes,  linen,  ctci 
for  the  clothing  of  your  troops,  and  lead  for 
musket  balls.     .     .     . 

Silas  Deanc  to  Committee  Secret  Corres- 
pondence 

Paris,  Nov.  6,  1776. 
.  .  .  Two  hundred  pieces  of  brass  can- 
non, and  arms,  tents  and  accoutrements  for 
thirty  thousand  men,  with  ammunition  in 
proportion  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
brass  mortars,  have  been  granted  to  my  re- 
quest.    .     .     . 

Truly  as  Wharton  says,  while  osten- 
sible  diplomacy   was   prancing   without 
advancing,    secret    diplomacy   was   ad- 
vancing without  prancing. 
These  all  came  from  the  royal  arsenals 
'  France.     In  a  war  in  which  an  army 


of  6,000  men  was  the  limit,  it  aHistituted 
a  considerable  contribution.  It  wa<  all 
sold  on  credit — a  credit  so  slim,  and  a 
chance  so  bng,  that  our  ov^n  people 
wouldn't  accept  it. 


Item: 

United  States  to  France: 
To   complete  outfit    for   25,000    men, 

more  than  the  United  States  had  to 

the  field  at  any  one  time  during  the 

war,  on  credit 

Debtor: 
Munitions  and  supplies  in    proportion 
to  wealth  and  population  and  mili- 
tary science,  1.  e.  outfit  for  2,  $00,000 
men 


And  now  let  us  add  the  hard  casfa 
given  and  lent  during  this  time  d 
trouble: 


1776 

1,000,000  livres 

1777 

2,000,000 

1778 

3,000,000      " 

1779 

1,000,000      " 

This  is  seven  million,  evidence  for 
which  is  gathered  out  of  Parton's  "Life 
of  Benjamin  Franklin."  Now  then,  back 
to  the  written  exhibits.  Here  is  another 
letter  from  the  Compte  de  Vergennes,  in 
answer  to  the  incessant  demands  from 
Rochambeau  for  more  men  and  more 
money.     It  is  dated  March  8,  1781 : 

.  .  .  *  But  His  Majesty,  wishing  to  git-e 
them  (the  Americans)  a  new  proof  of  the  active 
and  sincere  interest  which  he  feels  in  their 
situation  and  in  their  cause,  has  determined, 
in  spite  of  the  stress  of  circumstance  and  of 
the  great  effort  which  he  is  making  in  even 
direction,  principally  for  them,  to  advance 
them,  in  the  form  of  a  gratuitous  subsidy,  the 
sum  of  six  million  livres  to-morrow. 

Then  going  on  to  say  that  he  had 
been  straining  everything  to  help  Amer- 
ica, he  recapitulates: 

In  order  to  give  you  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
this  I  shall  go  no  further  back  than  the  year 
1780.  I  secured  by  my  credit  in  the  counc 
of  that  year,  fc»-  M.  Franklin,  a  lowi  of  thrtt 
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>n  toumois.  In  the  month  of  December 
<und  it  necessary  to  have  a  million  with 
1  to  meet  some  unexpected  drafts  drawn 
him  by  Congress;  and  he  received  it.  1 
Kcurcd  for  his  use  during  that  year,  and 
t's  in  the  form  of  a  loan  for  which  he  was 
ailed  upon  to  pay  interest  to  the  lenders, 
million  of  livres.  Total,  eight  millions 
1  America  has  borrowed  under  our  guar- 
Add  to  that  six  millions  tournois 
1  the  King  has  given  them  purely  as  a 
;ity,  and  it  follows  that  Congress  has  re- 
d  from  us  in  the  space  of  two  jxars  four- 
mitlions. 


m: 

Jnitcd  State  to  France: 

21,000,000    livre; 

given    or 

loaned 

vithout 

interest   il 

uring 

the 

lle\olu- 

.ion 

Debtor: 

'ts    and 

loans    to 

an    amount 

cquiv- 

tient  at 

this  day. 

^S.-c 

Bradslnvls.) 

lose  who  are  familiar  with  the  cause 
svolutions  at  any  time,  but  particu- 
during  the  era  of  the  scenes  we  are 
ving,  knows  that  they  travel  through 
nfriendly  world.  And  that  struggle 
ley  may,  until  they  can  gain  some 
;nitiofi  as  a  government,  their  case 
^11  nigh  hopeless.  Without  the 
tenance  and  open  support,  the 
;erent  rights  and  the  commercial 
rtunities,  as  well  as  moral  backing 
de  of  the  arena,  they  cannot  sur- 
In  consequence,  our  utmost  hope 
)laced  upon  a  corps  uf  would  be  am- 
[dors  we  had  in  Kurupe  endeavoring 
ain  some  recognition  of  American 
•endence  from  the  hostile  courts  of 
despots  of  Kuropc.  Without  in- 
us  comparisrm  it  is  impossible  at 
•resent  day  to  picture  the  relief  and 
:ing  upon  the  recognition  of  our 
try  by  France,  and  the  resulting  al- 

was  as  tremendous  an  occasion  for 
larassed  colonies  as  our  own  action 
t  was  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  was 


received  with  the  satne  delirium  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving. 

In  the  days  of  our  prosperity,  and  in 
the  contemplation  of  our  oft-repeated 
slogan  of  "  entangling  alliances  with 
none"  (meaning,  of  course,  alliances  for 
no  one's  else  benefit  but  our  own)  there 
are  two  documents  extant  that  will  bear 
occasional  serious  reexamination.  The 
first  is  an  account  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween Gerard,  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  that  magnificent  and  inscrutable  old 
sportsman,  Benjamin  Franklin,  envoy 
both  extraordinary  and  astonishing  from 
the  United  States  to  the  0>urt  of  Ver- 
sailles.    It  was,  in  part,  as  follows: 

M.  Gerard,  one  of  ihe  secretaries,  came  yes- 
terday to  inform  us,  by  order  of  the  king,  that 
after  long  and  futi  consideration  of  our  affairs 
and  propositions  in  council  it  was  decided,  and 
His  Majesty-  was  determined,  to  acknowledge 
our  independence,  and  make  a  treaty  with  us 
of  comity  and  commcrci".  ...  It  was 
•  therefore,  his  intention  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  should  be  such  as  we  might  be  willing  to 
agree  to  if  our  state  had  been  long  since  estab- 
lished and  in  the  fullness  of  strength  and  power, 
and  such  as  we  shall  approve  of  when  that  time 
shall  come;  that  His  .Majesty  was  fixed  in  his 
determination  not  only  to  acknowledge  but  to 
support  our  independence  by  every  means  in 
his  power;  that  in  doing  this  he  might  prob- 
ably soon  be  engaged  in  war,  with  all  the  ex- 
penses, risks  and  damages  usually  attending 
it,  yet  he  should  nut  expect  any  compensation 
from  us  on  that  account.     .     .     . 

The  other  is  article  1 1  and  article  V'l  1 1 
of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  signed  in  Paris 
the  6th  of  February,  1778: 

Articlf.  II 

The  essential  and  direct  end  of  the  present 
defensive  alliance  is  to  maintain  effectually 
the  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence 
absolute  and  contented  of  Ihe  United  Slates, 
as  well  in  matters  of  government  as  of  com- 
merce. 

Article  VII I 

Neither  of  Ihe  two  parties,  shall  conclude 
cither  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  with- 
out the  formal  consent  of  the  other  first 
obtained:  and  they  mutually  engage  not  to 
lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  been  formally 
or  tacitly  assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  that 
shall  terminate  the  war. 
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Item: 
United  States  to  France: 

To  one  alliance  and  contract  to  establish  inde- 
pendence and  not  conclude  separate  peace 


Debtor: 
Similar  obligation  to  free  France 
of  the  Invader  and  conclude  no 
separate  peace  with  the  Teuton 


This  represents  the  actual  material 
assistance  we  obtained  from  France  in 
the  days  of  our  great  struggle.  The  most 
disgusting  of  all  pastimes  undoubtedly 
is  examining  the  human  frailties  that 
accompany  generosity  in  a  life-saving 
gift.  But  that  is  the  usual  occupation 
of  history.  And  to  make  this  record  an 
honest  analysis  we  shall  have  to  add  that 
the  King  and  his  cabinet  proceeded  out 
of  little  love  for  Republican  institutions 
and  the  flower  of  liberty.  The  court  of 
Versailles  operated  upon  the  familiar 
stupid  maxims,  the  sordid  mercenary 
ambitions,  and  the  cynical  selfish  philos- 
ophy that  has  characterized  the  diplo- 
macy of  all  medixval  dynasties  and  em- 
perors and  "states"  distinguishable  from 
the  people.  Their  object  was  to  crush 
and  shatter  the  Kingdom  of  Britain,  and 
they  said  so. 

How  is  it  then  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  hearts  of  men  have  beat  high 
with  every  mention  of  France  and  that 
no  such  public  demonstration  has  ever 
been  given  any  man  as  was  given  Lafay- 
ette in  America  fifty  years  after,  repeated 
for  Field  Marshal  Joffre  just  the  other 
da\'?  And  that  the  imagination  of  the 
youth  of  the  land  is  fired  with  an  irre- 
sistible fury  to  rip  thesoul  out  of  anyone 
la\ing  hands  on  the  people  of  Rocham- 
bcau?  Men  may  repay,  but  they  do  not 
adore,  cynical  gifts. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  core 
of  the  whole  affair.  And  it  shows  how 
much  more  poweiful  are  kindness  and 
sympathy,  and  the  human  tics  of  charity 
and  humor  and  sacrifice,  than  all  the 
armies  in  the  world,  and  all  the  affairs 
of  State.  King  Louts  was  beheaded  and 
forgotten,  poor  man.  And  the  treaty 
torn  up  with  other  scraps  of  papjer.  But 
the  spirit  of  France  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. The  story  is  a  household  legend  in 
America. 


In  the  summer  of  1 776  a  great  man,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  the  King 
of  England,  stopped  at  Metz  to  dine  vnh 
Compte  de  Brogiie,  a  general  of  France. 
The  Prince  de  Poix  and  the  officers  of  the 
famous  regiment  "de  Noailles"  were  in- 
vited. And  the  party  had  a  time.  The 
Duke  seems  to  have  been  a  liberal  minded 
brother  and  nobleman,  for  he  roundly 
abused  the  Hanover  policy  of  Britain, 
and  stated  the  case  of  the  colonial  strug- 
gle in  effective  style.  So  effective  that 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  prom- 
ising young  officers  in  the  Empire  was 
filled  with  a  burning  indignation  and  1 
determination  to  aid  in  this  struggle  for 
liberty. 

Another  such  case  of  devotion  to  ao 
ideal,  a  desperate  adventure  into  the 
unknown  without  a  single  motive  or  pur- 
pose other  than  giving  everything  for  the 
spirit  of  freedom  would  be  impossible 
to  find.  His  wife's  uncle  cwas  the  am- 
bassador to  England.  He  was  a  favwite 
of  the  famous  young  queen,  and  the  scion 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Frana. 
He  was  the  idol  of  the  court,  and  had  1 
great  military  career  open  at  home. 
He  had  just  married  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  one  of  the  richest  girls  of 
Paris.  When  he  suggested  going  to  join 
the  rebel  chieftain  in  the  heart  of  a  wilder- 
ness his  family  absolutely  forbade  it :  the 
King  issued  an  edict  against  it.  Ne\-er- 
theless,  he  proceeded  to  fit  out  a  ship  »iih 
his  own  money,  and  to  enlist  a  daring 
band  of  comrades  consumed  with  the 
same  purpose. 

He  left  in  secret,  and  in  a  hurr>'.  The 
King's  messenger,  armed  with  a  lettre- 
de-cachet,  took  the  road  after  him.  as  in 
a  novel  of  Dumas.  He  was  caught.  Me 
was  ordered  under  arrest,  and  to  return 
to  court.  He  threw  everything  to  the 
winds,  refused  to  obey,  cast  off  in  the  good 
ship  l^idorie,  and  set  sail  for  America. 
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Here  the  company  landed  in  a  wild 
country  about  Georgetown,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  set  out  on  foot  for  Philadelphia. 
This  young  crusader,  this  high  school 
boy  of  nineteen,  this  humorous  adven- 
turer who  loved  every  cottager  he  met 
en  the  road,  and  laughed  at  every  danger, 
who  was  made  a  major-general  at  twenty, 
and  at  twenty-four  was  in  charge  of  a 
corps  of  American  woodsmen  who  adored 
him  like  a  god,  was  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette. 

Historians  have  examined  his  corres- 
pondence, his  every  movement,  with  a 
microscope.  They  record  that  he  gave 
his  private  fortune,  that  he  fought 
without  pay,  that  he  never  lost  heart  a 
moment;  that  he  was  the  closest  friend 
the  great  commander  had;  that  as  the 
years  went  on  and  France  officially  came 
into  the  struggle,  he  went  home  and  en- 
listed in  this  cause  of  freedom,  and  of 
his  friends  the  Americans,  the  fortunes 
and  stout  hearts  of  hundreds  of  the  finest 
swordsmen  in  France. 

To  attempt  to  add  my  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  band  of  brothers  would  be 
ridiculous.  George  Washington  wrote 
to  them  as  one  writes  to  his  own  sons;  to 
Lafayette,  their  leader,  Congress  pre- 
sented a  sword  of  magnificent  workman- 
ship. s>'mbolic  of  his  battles  and  his  tri- 
umphs. He  was  extended  a  national 
farewell.  The  States  of  Virginia  and 
Mar>'land  passed  acts  making  him  and 
his  heirs  forever  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth. Later,  when  he  was  imprisoned 
in  Germany,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  broke  all  precedents  and  demanded 
his  release  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  given 
an  official  reception  by  Congress  years 
afterward  when  he  visited  America,  and 
the  people  on  that  occasion  "contended 
with  the  horses  for  the  honor  of  drawing 
his  carriage"  and  presented  him  with 
$200,000,  a  township  of  land,  and  built 
and  named  a  battleship  Brandywine  in 
memory  of  his  first  battle,  and  sent  him 


back  home  in  it,  full  of  years  and  honor. 
Lafayette  was  but  one  of  many.  The 
whole-hearted,  genuine,  human  service 
of  a  generation  of  Frenchmen  is  typified 
and  remembered  in  his  name.  Beside 
him  in  the  ancient  dispatches  stand  the 
records  of  Du  Portail,  Baron  deViom^ril, 
M.  de  Guiat,  M.  de  la  Colombe,  Captain 
de  Bedaulx,  M.  le  Gardeur  de  Tilly,  Chev- 
alier de  Tawney,  Compte  de  Rocham- 
beau.  Admiral  de  Grasse,  the  Chevalier 
de  Chastelliex,  the  Vicompte  de  Noailles, 
M.  de  Neville,  the  Chevalier  du  Plessis- 
Mardieut,  and  M.  de  Moulesquien — and 
innumerable  others,  in  which  are  recog- 
nized the  names  of  the  proudest  families  in 
France,  as  well  as  the  humblest.  The 
spirit  of  the  whole  can  be  found  in  one  of 
the  Marquis's  letters  to  his  young  wife, 
brought  to  the  light  of  day  nearly  a 
century  afterward: 

As  the  defender  of  that  liberty  which  1 
adore,  free  mvsi'lf  beyond  all  others,  coming 
as  a  friend  to  offer  my  scr\-ices  to  this  most 
interesting  republii;.  I  bring  with  me  nothing 
but  my  own  free  heart  and  my  own  good  will, 
no  ambiiion  to  fulfil  and  no  selfish  interest  to 
serve;  if  I  am  striving  for  my  own  g!or>',  I 
am  at  the  same  time  laboring  for  its  welfare. 
I  trust  that  for  my  sake  you  will  become  a 
good  American;  it  is  a  sentiment  made  for 
virtuous  hearts.  The  happiness  of  .America 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  happiness 
of  all  mankind;  shf  is  destined  to  become  the 
safe  and  venerable  as>'lum  of  virtue,  of  hon- 
esty, of  tolerance,  of  equality,  and  of  peaceful 
liberty. 

I  am  quite  agreed  that  this  war  of  1917, 
as  thecr\-  now  says,  is  "our  war;"  but  the 
inordinate  effort  to  detract  from  whatever 
generous  impulse  thousands  of  young 
Americans  now  have  to  join  the  ranks  for 
the  sake  of  saving  France,  by  screaming 
that  it  is  all  for  ourselves,  is  only  one  step 
less  ignoble  than  the  cry  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Georgia  that  we  should  not 
even  help  ourselves  for  fear  we  should 
help  them  also. 
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THE  Qui  five?  of  the  French 
videttes  guarding  the  frontier  of 
France's  possessions  has  echoed 
among  the  fertile  vatleys  of  the 
Atlas,  across  the  silent  sands 
of  the  Sahara,  and  along  the  fever- 
reeking  reaches  ot  the  Congo:  it  has  rung 
out  in  the  wilds  of  Madagascar  and  along 
the  coast  of  the  Marquesas:  in  Guiana, 
it  has  challenged  on  the  banks  of  the 
miasmic  Maroni  and  Oyapok:  it  has  re- 
sounded through  the  deathlike  stillness  of 
the  slime-and-verdure-platinated  ruins 
of  ancient  Camhodia,  and  died  away  In 
the  cobra-infested  jungles  of  Pondi- 
cherry. 

But  of  all  French  colonies  and  depend- 
encies, those  of  Africa  are  most  extensive, 
most  developed,  and  most  vital  to  her 
existence.  In  the  Kuropean  picture- 
puzzle  fiame  entitled  "Acquiring  Africa." 
France  to-day  has  succt-cded  in  tilling 
out  the  map  with  more  pieces  than  an)' 
other  ciinipetitor. 

Nor  (ir>t  acquisition  was  Senegal,  back 
in  tlie  seventeenth  century;  then  the 
I'rench  Congo,  Gambia,  Ivory  Coast.  Da- 
homt'\',  Madagascar.  French  Guiana, 
Ali't-ria,  Tunis.  Morocco,  and  even  a-bit 
of  Somaliland  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Then  came  the  great  coup  tie  main. 
ihe  capture  of  I  inibiictiM)  and  the  tlin^ing 
of  the  tricolor  ovtr  the  Sahara,  Morocco, 
;int.l  the  Sudan,  thus  linkin.;;  by  continu- 
ous territory  everx  one  of  her  African 
Cf'lonie>.  with  the  exce[ition  of  ITvnch 
SMin;dilantl.  'l<>-tlav  I'rance  boasts  an 
■African  I'mpire  which,  includin;;  Mada- 
rascar,  extends  uver  a  third  uf  that  vast 


continent,  and  includes  more  terrimry 
than  the  United  States  with  Alaski 
thrown  in. 

One  may  well  ask  how  these  vast  areas 
were  first  penetrated  and  a  fnoiholJ  e^ 
tablished,  how  France  as  a  colonizer  ci<n- 
troUed  and  administered  them.  French 
African  explorers  were  not  infrequent  ly 
French  army  officei^,  with  specilic  mis- 
sions, whose  ultimate  object  was  to  plant 
the  French  flag  in  new  territory.  The 
names  of  Cailli£,  De  Brazza,  Campel. 
Gentil,  Marchand,  Foreau,  Lamy,  Lyau- 
tcy,  the  beloved  Joffre.  and  othen  »-ill 
be  written  large  on  the  escutchecHi  of  the 
colonization  of  Africa. 

These  expeditions,  each  led  by  a  men 
handful  of  brave  Frenchmen,  with  their 
native  guides  and  escort,  suffered  untold 
hardships  in  a  land  of  treacherous  cli- 
mate and  more  treacherous  men:  all 
were  involved  in  that  strange  romance 
and  adventure  which  seem  to  pemiute 
the  very  atmosphere  of  fabulous  Africa. 

But  not  all  these  expeditions  reached 
their  goal.  I  recall  to  mind  three  in- 
stances where  small  bands  of  the  While 
Fathers  (French  missioners),  of  which 
mrire  later,  relied  upon  the  word  of  the 
Tuaregs  (desert  tribes)  for  a  safe  escort, 
only  to  be  murdered  when  far  on  their 
journey.  Also  the  case  of  the  ill-fated 
I-latters  Kx[iedition,  which  left  southern 
Al'.eria  to  study  questions  of  railway  com- 
munication across  the  Sahara.  This 
company  left  Ouargia,  Algeria,  about  a 
hunilreti  strong— French  native  Tirail- 
l.:irs.  .\rab  guides,  and  enough  camd- 
drivL-rs  to  attend  to  the  caravan  of  sune 
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Hhrev  hundred  camels  all  told- 
Aiuchcd  to  the  party  were  a 
number  of  TuancRS,  Week 
after  week,  they  toiled  in  meas- 
ured march  south,  passed 
Amgid.  and  entered  the  very 
heart  of  the  lloggar  country. 
Here  they  were  led  into  a 
Tuareg  ambush.  Those  who 
escaped  took  up,  without  ade- 
quate transport  or  provisions. 
a  fearful  retreat  over  their 
trail,  harassed  by  Tuaregs  and 
dyin^  from  starvation,  sick- 
ness, and  exhausiifin.  I-'ver>' 
Frenchman  succumbed. and  at 
last  ftiur  survivors,  covering  a 
distance  of  fifteen  hundred 
kilometres  north,  crept  back 
to  (hiarj^la. 

I^aradoxical  js  it  may  M.*em. 
the  Moslem  stronghold  of  Timbuctoo 
was  taken  under  fire  by  a  French  lieu- 
tenant and  nineteen  soldier>,  twelve 
of  thfni  \i*;;r(>ei:   and  when  the  French 


/ 


A  MOROCCAN  SPAHl 


tr(x»ps  approached  the  walls  of 
Kai^^^'an.  in  Tunis,  the  sacred 
Moslem  city  of  the  West, 
where  a  strong  resistance  was 
expected,  behold,  the  gates 
were  Hung  open  wide,  and  the 
French  passed  into  its  ptisscs- 
sion  without  firing  a  shot. 
But— Allah  wills! 

Yet,  nvtT  the  mountains  and 
vaIle>sof  the  Atlas,  the  sun- 
scorched  sands  uf  the  mighty 
Sahara,  the  undulating  lands 
of  the  Sudan,  and  the  dense 
forest  jungle  of  the  0>ng(», 
France  wields  unquestioned 
control.  The  means  by  which 
this  stupendous  task  is  ac- 
complished, and  its  attendant 
results,  bring  us  to  that  in- 
teresting subject — France  as 
a  colonizer. 

Whatever  criticism  may  be  made  of 
I  rjncc's  colonizinc  policy,  we  must  not 
(inlv  admit  its  success,  hut  stand  in  ad- 


NATIVCS  Ul-    HlhN€.H    AUtU  A 
tuBlincnilk  have  proved  Itwtr  wotih  uo  iIk  hrcnch 


I'RUOUCrs  UF   FKfiNCH  CULUNtUTtON 

lypn  of  Ficnfk  ntliw  Innfn  wh<i  »n  Hayinn 
an  impuTijni  (un  im  ihr  wi-tirm  tnmi  \et\-  A 
Matiic>:aii  Spahi.    Kijthi;  An  AlKrrian  Anh  .Spuhi 
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MUNICIPAL    ntVI'.LOPMCNtS    IN    M(K.AinjR 

Here  Frjncc  bnuJened  a  nanom'  sircci  inio  a  little  pkui.  irfaninJ  trees,  attd  a<Ja[ited  a  (v  iniMlem 
tiArts  in  lh«  Mnnmh  trilinn  rhf  phorn^riph  Uw>wi  French  cnlnnial  ironpt  on  ihrtr  way  to  rmhark 
for  Ihr  front 
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la  Ibe  AlLiB  Mounuiiu.      I  wcni)-  lucih  of  iMdcy  luve  been  ptuJkmI  btic  la  a  year 


rHF.    MKAMM,   ul-    NDRFH    AfrRICA   IN    THh    PRESF.NT    WAR 

Clrain  b«ng  hghiMwl  for  shipmrni  (torn  ihe  Moroccan  W«t  Cojsl  by  wty  ol   Ihc   McUitnTsnein  Sei  M 
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IHL     LMKAM-fc    l„\Ib    A I     M<K.Al)UK 

One  of  Fraa«c'i  tosihemniMt  Motoc-^jr  pont  )uu  north  ol  AKjdit,  where  ih«  >parl  which  m<  i|m 

«fln  wu  nearly  prenuiufdy  tiruck  in  1911 
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■■  fENF-TKATION    fAClligiE    — I 

The  Entrance  to  the  Naliftnal  Kranco-Moroccjn  I  tpfwitirtn  jl  Cjiablanfa.  Mnmcco.  in  i^ij.    Medieval- 
ism   »iJc    hy    iiJe   *ilh    modcmily 


*   I'tNLrRMIiiS    I'AlllIUll,       -II 

A  duciiuioa  of  Moorish  clUen  m  Moipiluf      IfikHlmlaDv.  in  runiplc  ul  ibr  wiv  th«  Frrnch  have  inlro 
ductd  sldewalki  and  dean,  iplmdidly  paved  tirtet*  in  place ol  fovl-smditnit  intMl  tiuick 


CLEANING    HOUSt    IN    MOROCCO-     I 

The  Sok  tic  Bar«  (Crcji  Market)  in  1904.  before  ihc  French  look  contml  «i  Taniprr       MuU  aoJ  Alib . 
dlMlrt]l^r  everywhefe.    Looking  t(m-,ird  itit  Fjsci  gate.    Cnmpsne  with  the  phoinfTjph  •»  ihe  (aurtnit  1 


^U^tf^'l' 


IFACHINr.    THE    VOt'NC    (OtA 

OnemvihiK)  iif  dMimiUtiMn       Huihin  Mt^ienjnJ  in  lunixhefr  it  4  Uiri{ccnlleitF.(fM<iJ  /./vMforEi 

K4in  uf  nitive  tHiv».  /Vri/i  /.yr^i-i  for  yuunfUlrn.     Many  public  sdwob  mTk  icnUtttil  over  (be  UnL' 
Algftn  .aluac  thrn  src  lao  Muuulman  vchnols 


CLEANING   HOUSb    IN    MOROCCO — II 
The  bak  de  Ham  (limt  Market >  outiidc  ihc  wills  of  [jRgi«r  at  it  h  loil^y — clean,  grAdi;^.aniJ  ««)! 
orilnvd       Thi»  u  typical  of  whji   France  his  don«  ihroufthoui    her  cntnnin       PnKlically   the  same 
view  js  ihal  in  rhc  pholograph  un  pige  674 
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A   CVCIK   OF    ASSIMILATION 

rrrTuli.  Ant»,  Bcrbcn,  Ncxran— ditt«ns  arvJ  miliurv  mm  and  »ninen.  olJ  adiI  ynunx    cturmnl 
ihcmaxicof  a  make  ^-hjnn<-r  in  j  sun-i  nS  I  una.     The  mJcWaIMi,   [Uved    nad,  and  trolley  nib  , 
Kimc  ij|  the  hcnriitk  ol  ihc  I-  n-ni.li  uilimujiiua 


miralton  before  its  acnicvemcnt* 
haps  nowhLTc'  is  this  morv  rujliccabli^ 
than  in  her  North  African  posiessions — 
Tunis.  Algeria,  MortKco.  It  has  been 
in  her  ability  to  handle  those  two  funda- 
mentals of  colonization — treatment  of  a 
dependent     people 


ical  suniL-thinn  wKctwRaK?" 
ihem  as  "ihe  French  "     ll  '  na 

stdedness.  coupled  with  a  keen  Mntse 
the  fitness  of  things,  his  inherent 
to  create,  which  have  made  him  a 
cessful  colonizer.  I  heKreai  aimof  Frai 
with  hrrde 


and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colonx' 
—that  her  success 
has  lain. 

Since  the  cru- 
sades, when  St. 
I^uis  fell  on  the 
heights  of  (^r- 
Ihage,  to  the  North 
African  "  Frank" 
has  stood  for 
"  European."  syno- 
nymous with  "  Riv 
man ' '  amonj;  a  peo- 
ple who  even  lo-ilav 
hiss  the  haled  epi- 
thet "  Roumi"  on 
dogs  of  Christians 
— a  people  satisfied 
to  plow  in  the  same 
furrows  of  custom, 
with  the  same  kind 
uf  plow,  as  iheir 
forefathers  did  since 
I  he  time  when 
Abraham  came  up 
out  of  Ur — a  con- 
templative folk, 
with  a  religion  and  literature  full  of 
poetr\'.  yet  fierce,  temperamental,  and 
independent  withal,  by  whose* creed — 
Islam— all  lines  arc  drawn,  all  distinc- 
tions made. 

Such  were  the  Arabs  aiKl  Berbers  of 
Barbarx'  whom  the  Frank  met  when  he 
began  the  invasion  of  Algeria  in  1830,  and 
succeeded  in  subduing,  only  after  a  tre- 
mendous expenditure  in  men  and  money. 

The  French  have,  above  all  else,  distinc- 
tive rtacional  character,  bom  of  a  high 
social  instinct.  With  a  strong  sense  of 
Kregariousness.  the  Frenchman  is  an  an- 
alyst, frank,  frugal,  industrious,  on  the 
whole  temperate,  and  even  calculates 
his  pleasures.  His  many-sidedness  goes 
to  make  up  that  indennable,  psycholog- 


ic   Si'AHI    SAH.<«RIF.N 

One  of  tfic  native  tamel  cavair>'n)en  who  hdp 
central  ihr  dcicrt  rcgrans  of  Ktincc'i  African  en»- 
ptrr.  Milhary  srnitr  u  nnc  of  ihc  gre-jl»t  nl  m- 
simjbiore:  w  France  carty  ori^nized  her  native 
Spahit  »n4  Chattrntt  itAftit/uf 


pttiples.      panmi-l 

,  la  fly  the  Arah%.was 

Va^similaiM>n.  iiKi>r> 

jpurating  her  di 

A>cndents,  a*  far  ; 

f  it  was  posAihIc  ac 

I  feasible,   inlu  he) 

'  bud>  politic — apsv- 

chttlogical     pn^ 

—  by     itivitati 

rather  than  bv 


attonandinit 

Militant  service' 
is  one  of  the  grcal- 
■  ^i  nf  assimilaiii 
II  trance  at  tfc 
start-off  organi 
lier  native  5/ 
.1 11  d  Cbanemi 
dAffiqnt.  TIm 
North  AfricaRl 
were  natural  eght- 
ers:  thus  the  un^ 
form,  rrgubr  pav, 
and  iflat  wcrv  nut: 
attractive:  Krcncli 
man  and  Arab  lived,  fought,  and  dt 
side  by  side,  and  it  was  through  mrlitat 
assimilation  more  than  in  an\  other  v^j 
that  the  prejudices  of  Islam  were 
down. 

As  time  went  on,  France  cxtcjidcd 
Algerian  military  system,     trained  m- 
live  troops  were  substituted  for  Fi 
regiments,  into  which  there  was  always 
sprinkling  of  French.     Ihc  F'rcnchmnt' 
knows  his  Arab  bettor  than  any  other 
European,  and  has  faith  m  htm.  just 
he  has  faith  in  his  own  genius  aoil 
colonies. 

In  the  spring  uf^  1W17.  thcr* 
force  into  Algeria — <.^rjin.ii  i 
lial   Lavigcrie,  who    conoctvrd    an 
penal    plan    of    organizing    a    miliu 
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corps  of  missioners — the  White  Fathers, 


'I 

sometimes  called  "The  Armed  Brethren) 
of  the  Sahara."  Its  purpose  was  to  As- 
sist in  the  papal  crusade  against  slavery, 
by  protecting  its  missions  and  missioners; 
but  chiefly  to  extend  French  influence. 
So  they  wove  their  cordon  of  French  in- 
fluence south  about  the  Sahara  and  the 
Sudan ;  but  it  is  as  opponents  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade  that  these  noble  pioneers 
will  blaze  their  mark  on  the  mile-posts  of 
its  history.  No  more  destructive  shaft 
could  be  hurled  against  the  barrier  of 
Mohammedanism  than  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  upon  which  its  whole  social 
structure  is  built. 

Their  methods  of  reaching  the  natives 
were  unique.  This  order  known  as  the 
" Pires  Blancs"  not  only  adopted  the 
white  bumoose  and  turban  of  the  Arabs, 
but  in  many  instances  ate  the  same 
kind  of  food,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
adapted  their  manner  of  Iivin<^  to  that  of 
the  Moslems  about  them.  They  incor- 
porated Mohammedan  forms  with  their 
religious  teaching,  refrained  from  coer- 
cion, and  through  example  showed  the 
natives  that  they  may  glean  a  comfort- 
able living  at  the  very  doors  of  their  tents 
and  houses.  To  receive  bread  for  a 
stone  from  one  who  had  power  created  a 
new  sensation  in  the  Arab  mind,  nor  were 
they  slow  to  appreciate  other  French 
reforms — fair  pay  was  introduced  in 
place  of  the  curse  and  the  lash,  education 
encouraged,  industrial  arts  developed, 
and  higher  forms  of  social  morality  incul- 
cated.    It  was  practical  Christianity. 

HOW  AFRICA  GOVERNS  HER  INDEPENDENTS 

Gradually  that  movable  Algerian 
frontier,  the  French  picket-line,  extended 
until,  by  the  acquisition  of  new  territor- 
ies to  the  south,  Algeria  extends  over 
about  343,500  square  miles,  and  sup- 
ports a  population  of  more  than  Ave 
million.  The  native  population — Berb- 
ers, Arabs,  and  Negroes — is  entirely 
Mussulman,  the  Algerian  Jews  now  being 
regarded  as  French  citizens — aye,  there's 
the  rub.  No  more  just  reward  in  expres- 
sion of  French  appreciation  of  Arab 
loyalty  and  aid  during  the  war  can  be 


shown  than  giving  the  Arab  citizenship 
at  its  close.  However,  the  vox  populi 
is  to-day  expressed  through  senators 
and  deputies  sent  by  Algeria  to  what  cor- 
responds in  France  to  our  Congress,  also 
flnancial  delegations  representing  the 
French  colonies;  the  French  taxpayers  l 
other  than  colonists,  as  well  as  the  native 
Arabs,  being  allowed  to  vote  on  the  bud- 
get.   Natives  pay  only  direct  taxes. 

The  government  is  centralized  at  Al- 
giers, under  a  governor-general  who 
represents  the  Republic  throughout  Al- 
geria, the  administration  being  controlled 
by  the  Ministry  of  Colonics,  organized 
as  a  separate  government  in  1894.  In 
fact.  Algeria  to-day  Is  regarded  as  a  part 
of  France,  while  Tunis  and  Morocco  are 
protectorates  and  are  attached  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Although 
Tunis  still  has  its  Bey  and  Morocco  its 
Sultan,  yet  both  are  virtually  French 
colonics,  and  of  vital  importance  to 
France  in  the  present  war. 

The  education  system  is  being  con- 
stantly enlarged.  In  Algiers  there  is  the 
university,  which  just  prior  to  the  war 
enrolled  more  than  eight  hundred  stu- 
dents in  law,  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
science,  and  letters.  Both  in  Algiers  and, 
in  Tunis  there  is  a  large  college  or  Lycfe 
for  European  or  native  boys;  Petits  Ly- 
cies  for  youngsters.  Many  public  schools, 
laic  or  Catholic,  are  distributed  through- 
out Algiers.  Tunis,  and  the  other  import- 
ant cities,  and  scattered  over  the  land. 
In  Algiccs  alone  there  are  220  Mussulman 
schools.  Several  thousand  Arab  boys 
come  under  French  instructors  each  year, 
but  most  of  the  Arab  schools  are  Koranic, 
with  Arab  teachers.  The  French  idea  is 
to  produce  tactfully  a  class  of  French 
Arabs  that  can  raise  these  schools  to  a 
higher  level. 

MAKING   THE   DESERT    BLOSSOM 

The  French,  serious  and  constructive, 
have  made  astonishing  strides  in  the  de- 
velopment of  North  Africa.  From  Tunis 
south  >ou  can  see  the  successive  waves  (rf 
French  agricultural  development  by 
the  heights  of  the  successive  olive  groves 
they  have  planted,  finally  dwindling  to 
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"THE    LARDER   OF   THE    POILU 
Relition  of  Ihe  siK  and  Incjiion  of  France  m  her  African  Tinipirr.     All 
lrail«  route*  lead  ncHlh/rvmtuiitly  cunvcrKinK  acm^  Ihc  McdllcmmMft-^ 
the  Great  Krcncli  Like — mccliajt  *l  Marseille,  the  Chicjfco  of  the  I'tcndi  Um- 

P'm.  from  whtch  jAnt  thr  vAit  AlK^n  proilucis  are  di^irihuted  throughout 
nncc.  These  rnulet  th»»  hitw  Itip  i.am)>  kitcttmk  of  Iht  wctlt-in  f'onl  in 
suppKid  from  her  kiichm  Rjnlen — Nurih  AfricJ.  Krom  Algiers  tu  .Marullle 
ii  aemit  ai  t.ir  a.  from  rJctrmt  to  Nevi'  York,  ycl  the  u>uihcninM»l  extent  of 
(he  French  AFrican  Empire  i^  at  f.ir  ftnrti  Pjiris  as  Ihc  suutlietnoKHt  tip  erf 
FloHda  »  fruR)  Alaska  and  comprises  a  lerrilory  (with  M^idasucar)  Urgw 
ihtn  tbt  Unilcd  States  and  Alastu  combinal.  French  colonics  in  other  pans 
of  the  world  compriic  Trench  IndU.  t!achin  Chitu.  Indo-Chin*.  Irmch 
UniaM,  Madagascar,  and  numerous  small  islands 


the  last  plantings  but  a  foot  or  two  high 
frinjjinfi  the  Sahara's  edge,  south  <rf 
Gab».  Through  the  valleys  of  the  Tu- 
nisian and  Algerian  Atlas,  one  passes 
well-tilled  fields  and  thriving  fruit-trees, 
aiK)  draws  up  now  and  again  at  little 
well-kept,  white-walled  stations,  such  as 
one  might  see  front  Dieppe  to  Paris,  even 
to  rbeir  settings  of  flowers.     I  n  the  Atlas 


there  arrplan 
iiuch  as  Kiar  lyr 
which  I  once  visited. 
Twelve  miles  in  ex. 
tent,  f  rum  whKti 
each  year  rumbles 
load  after  load  of 
vast  quanlil  ies  of 
grain,  wine,  and 
honey.  It  has  been 
said  thai  once  one 
could  walk  frnrn 
Tri^MjIi  to  the  PilUrt 
of  Hcrculesunderlhe 
shade  of  fu^e^ls.  and 
that  Tunisia  once 
supported  twcnt 
milliun  people, 
against  a  millmn  and 
a  half  lonlav;  but 
France  Jsdoingmuch 
to  recenente  this 
granary  of  the  ao- 
cicnt  Roman  Em* 
pire. 

The  Arab  b  a 
f  nnlural  agricuiturist. 
I  oinierly  he  *av 
overtaxed  and  ex- 
ploited, now  he  ha^ 
an  inccniive. 

The  Arab  is  cn- 
coui^gL-d  in  ever) 
way  to  develop  Ihr 
land ;  af>d  even  in  the 
sale  of  agricultural 
products,  and  oibei- 
wisc,  his  customs  and 
prejudices  are 
spected.  For  I 
stance,  a  form  of  wel- 
come in  an  ArabN 
house  or  tent  is  tbc 
pri'sentalion.  as 
form  only,  of  a  sinall  sufiar  cone.  Tbe 
regular  commercial  three-poand  cone 
being  too  heavy  for  such  use,  the  Freoci 
manufacture  special  one^  of  a  pound 
and  a  few  grams'  weight  for  thai  par- 
ticular use.  One  interesting  and  im- 
portant fact,  however,  which  shAuld 
borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  l 
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much  sun  and  little  water,  is  that  the 
Arab  is  the  original  dry  farmer. 

French  architecture  has  been  splendidly 
adapted  in  many  ways  to  that  of  the 
Arab,  while  French  appreciation  of  Moor- 
ish architecture  has  led  the  French  nbt 
only  to  build  in  harmony,  but  often  to 
preserve  entire  the  old  Arab  sections  of 
the  towns.  Both  the  municipal  govern- 
ments of  the  principal  cities  and  the  cities 
themselves  have  been  remodeled  on 
French  lines;  and  though  the  spirit  of 
the  Saracen  has  been  kept,  you  will  see 
more  high-grade  civilization  in  an  hour 
in  Algiers  and  Tunis  than  you  will  «ee 
in  many  of  our  American  cities  in  a  week. 

From  the  cities,  the  magnificent  boule- 
vards become  numerous  roadways  cut- 
ting through  the  hills  of  Kabylia.  Over 
these  march  France's  colonial  products, 
her  armies,  and  her  progress. 

Along  these  roadways  and  beyond, 
ten  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  string 
their  way  for  the  four  million  annual 
messages.  Beyond  the  antennae  of  the 
railroads  and  the  automobiles,  camels  are 
the  rural  free  delivery,  which  help  de- 
liver that  portion  of  the  seventy  million 
pieces  of  mail  handled  yearly  by  the 
seven  hundred  post  offices  of  Algeria 
alone.  Already,  airplanes  are  being 
introduced  in  this  service,  which  extends 
clear  across  the  Sahara. 

It  is  by  modem  engineering  that  the 
Frank,  more  than  in  any  other  way,  is 
revolutionizing  this  ancient  granary  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  nation  which  dug  the  Suez  Canal 
and  showed  us  the  way  at  Panama 
should  fail  in  this  phase  of  her  colonial 
development.  Even  to-day,  in  the  desert 
south  of  Tunisia,  is  a  living  tribute  to 
the  great  De  Lesseps — an  artesian  well 
constructed  by  him  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  the  water  from  which  rises 
twenty-five  feet  into  the  air  and  is  made 
to  irrigate  four  to  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  on  which  are  growing  date-palms, 
pomegranates,  tomatoes,  onions,  and 
cucumbers,  where  before  its  construc- 
tion there  was  but  barren  sand.  It  is 
the  artesian  well,  the  conservation  of 
water,  and  irrigaticm  projects  upon  which 


the  development  of  these  colonies  prim- 
arily depends,  and  in  which  France  has 
shown  consummate  skill. 

The  camel  caravans,  slow-moving  at 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  kilometres  an 
hour,  now  compete  with  or  supplement 
the  iron  horse,  for  oasis  after  oasis  is  now 
being  linked  with  lines  of  steel.  From 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Algerian  sys- 


FRANCE  S    EMPIRE    IN    AFRICA 

Its    area  is  approximately  4.300,000   square  miles 

and  its  population  approximately  40  million 

tern  through  the  Sahara,  the  French  have 
planned  a  railroad  southwest  into  the 
Congo  State.  There  it  will  meet  the 
Capc-to-Cairo  Line,  which  will  run  a 
branch  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  meeting 
there  the  twelve-year-old  Uganda  Line, 
from  Mombassa  on  the  West  Coast. 
More  than  three  thousand  miles  of  rail 
silver-threads  its  way  through  Tunisia 
and  Algeria,  and  already  the  first  lap 
has  been  laid,  from  Oran  to  Timbuctoo. 
Another  important  railway  system  now 
runs  between  the  Sahara  and  the  Congo 
State,  beginning  at  Dakar  in  Senegal, 
connecting  this  coast  with  the  Niger, 
thus  forming  an  outlet  for  that  great 
Interior  trade. 
Toward  the  end  of  the   nineteenth 
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century,  the  expiration  of  certain  treaties 
with  other  European  Powers  gave  France 
an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  discriminating 
policy.  With  tariff  regulations  prohibi- 
tive to  foreign  competition,  but  admit- 
ting French  products  almost  duty-free, 
the  Ultima  TbuU  of  the  administration 
seemed  to  aim  at  the  greatest  profit  to 
France  and  French  trade  consistent  with 
preserving  the  solvency  of  her  Empire 
and  the  development  of  her  colonies. 

France  believes  she  has  a  right  to  the 
ground-floor  of  her  own  establishment. 
Before  the  war,  every  month  steamers 
bore  to  Tunis  and  Algeria  hundreds  of 
colonists,  tempted  by  the  inducements 
of  the  French  Government  to  increase 
hnmigraticn.  So  it  is  but  natural  that 
France  should  also  administer  the  coun- 
try more  in  the  interests  of  the  French 
colonists  than  in  those  of  the  natives — 
of  whom,  however,  she  has  keen  under- 
standing and  high  appreciation. 

THE    PSYCHOLOGY   OF   COLONIZING 

The  French  appreciate  that  a  people 
who  built  the  Giralda  Tower,  who  gave 
to  the  Barbarians  of  the  North  the  li- 
braries of  Cordova  and  Seville,  who  gave 
to  us  our  sciences  of  algebra  and  geom- 
etry, much  of  our  mathematics,  some  of 
our  metaphysics,  many  forms  of  archi- 
tecture and  literature,  not  to  mention  the 
very  symbols  we  use  in  pur  numerical 
system  daily  in  our  scientific  and  com- 
mercial life — that  this  people,  though 
now  in  the  hollow  of  the  wave,  command 
respect  and  contain  great  possibilities. 
They  are  a  people,  too,  who  in  many 
ways — in  looks,  build,  temperament,  and 
certain  phases  of  character — have  much 
in  common  with  the  French;  and  when 
in  uniform  of  Spahi  or  Tirailleur,  I  would 
defy  the  uninitiated  in  many  instances 
to  distinguish  between  Frenchman  and 
Arab. 

The  French  found  the  Arabs  excellent 
mathematicians,  and  particularly  effi- 
cient as  electrical  engineers.  They  were 
not  slow  in  putting  them  in  charge  of 
much  of  the  million  dollars'  worth  of  ma- 
chinery imported  into  Algeria  every  year, 
and  often  in  responsible  positions.    They 


encouraged  initiative  among  both  their 
colonists  and  the  Arabs.  Britain-  in 
many  ways  is  an  ideal  o^onizcr,  but  lim- 
its initiative  by  holding  it  along  British 
ideas.  The  French  have  a  less  patroniz- 
ing justice  and  control  over  their  coloni* 
als  and  dependants.  I  have  not  infre- 
quently found  an  Arab  conductor  over  a 
French  porter  on  their  trains,  or  an  Arab 
engineer  over  French  workmen.  The 
Arab  is  not  elbowed  aside,  and  his  wo* 
mei>  are  respected.  The  Frenchman, 
with  characteristic  discrimination,  treats 
the  Arab  as  a  brother,  but  not  as  a 
brother-in-law,  and  "never  forgets  that 
the  Arab  is  his  inferior,  but  acts  as  if  he 
had  forgotten  it." 

THE   ARABIAN 

Though  North  Africa  has  oft  been  rev- 
olutionized, the  Arab,  from  necessity, 
not  from  choice,  has  passively  resisted 
the  white  man  and  his  civilization,  and 
has  stuck  to  his  clothes,  Koran,  and  coos- 
coos  as  tightly  as  a  burr  to  a  sheep's  back. 
Thus,  picturesque,  likable,  commanding 
respect,  he  has  plodded  unchanged  down 
the  centuries.  But  the  psychological 
French  have  adopted  native  customs, 
and  even  costumes  to  some  extent,  and 
encouraged  reciprocation  and  assimila- 
tion; and,  through  a  policy  of  tact  and 
conciliation,  "have  made  it  easy  for  the 
Arab  to  bea>me  a  Frenchman." 

Thus  France  is  at  the  thresh<dd  c^  a 
new  problem:  with  new  graftings  come 
new  diseases;  and  the  Frenchified  Arab 
with  a  snatching  of  education  easily 
picks  up  European  vices  as  a  reinforce- 
ment to  his  own.  Thus  is  introduced 
that  inevitable,  insidious  Occidental  dis- 

Iease,  "civilizitis."  But  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  Arab  race  are  great,  and 
through  the  French  it  is  now,  1  believe, 
inthe  first  stages  of  regeneration.  France 
must  steady  the  Moslem  "as  the  power 
of  his  creed  weakens."  and  poise  well  her 
structure,  which  she  "  superimposes  upon 
a  Mohammedan  foundation." 

The  French  policy  of  extending  Al- 
gerian territory,  acquiring  Tunis  and 
later  Morocco,  was  by  the  so-called  pM- 
traHoH  pacijiipu — French  signs  on  the 
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streets  of  Tangier  and  in  the  magastn 
Grand  Paris  in  its  Sok-^l-Cbico;  French 
loans  were  floated;  trade  and  literature 
advanced;  and  contrasts  made  with  the 
bettered  conditions  of  the  Algerian  and 
Tunisian  nativry.  I  have  known  of 
hundreds  of  Tripolitans  traveling  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  desert  to  work  in  the 
Tunisian  harvests  under  the  sure  and 
better  pay  of  the  Frank.  Tunis  was 
practically  acquired  with  scarcely  a  fight, 
but  not  so  Morocco,  with  its  independ- 
ent, wild  hill-people  of  Kabylia  and  Riff — 
to  any  of  whom,  no  greater  insult  can  be 
ofTcrcd  than  to  say,  "  Your  father  died 
in  his  bed."  It  was  a  short  but  hard  and 
bloodycampaign  when  the  French  pushed 
in  from  Casablanca  in  1908,  after  the 
1904  treaty  with  Britain  had  given  her  a 
free  hand  in  Al  Moghreb — Land  of  the 
West. 

Since  the  French  marines  passed 
through  the  Forte  dc  la  Marine  in  iQoSh 
the  development  of  the  country  has  been 
stupendous,  particularly  considering  the 
delicacy  of  the  native  situation. 

To-day  in  Morocco  France  finds  herself 
the  possessor  of  a  white  man's  country 
half  again  the  size  of  France — the  most 
productive  state  of  North  Africa,  per- 
haps the  most  productive  area  of  the 
entire  African  continent:  the  duplicate 
key  to  the  Mediterranean.  Almost 
touching^  Europe,  it  is  a  veritable  market- 
garden  for  that  continent,  contiguous 
to  the  French  territory  of  Algeria  and 
but  seven  hundred  miles  from  Marseille; 
with  good  climate,  fertile,  and  with 
mountains  and  plains. 

By  the  creation  of  Bizerta,  French  en- 
gineers have  given  France  one  of  the 
greatest  naval  harbors  of  the  world. 
They  have  created  the  port  of  Algiers, 
the  most  iniportant  coaling  station  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  Oran  and  other 
ports  as  havens  and  lairs  for  French 
destroyers — ^all  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  present  war,  not  only  in  protecting 
Alli«l  and  neutral  shipping,  but  in  con- 
voying troops  and  the  vast  food  supplies 
of  French  North  Africa  to  France.  The 
Nile  Valley  never  meant  more  to  the 
banquet  halls  of  ancient   Rome,  than 


sunny  Algeria  is  meaning  to-day  to  the 
camp  kitchens  along  the  west  front.  Of 
sheep  alone,  she  has  shipped  to  Mar- 
seille in  a  twelvemonth  almost  a  mil- 
lion; and  of  grains,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  tons.  When  in  Morocco 
not  very  long  ago,  I  saw,  in  Saffi  and  else- 
where, more  than  twelve  thousand  tons  of 
com,  barley,  wheat,  and  beans,  which, 
with  the  entire  year's  crop,  was  comman- 
deered for  the  French  troops. 

NORTH      AFRICAN       SOLDIER       POWER 

But  the  greatest  military  asset  of 
France's  North  African  colonies  is  men. 
By  acquiring  Morocco,  France  absorbed 
another  ten  million  people — the  hardiest 
in  Africa — from  whom  to  recruit  a  possi- 
ble army  of  more  than  half  a  million  men 
to  enhance  the  great  numbers  she  has  al- 
ready culled  from  the  forty  millions  of  her 
African  Empire. 

In  writing  in  World's  Work  on  "The 
French  Conquest  of  Morocco,"  in  191 1, 
1  stated:  "I  believe  that  in  thus  aug- 
menting her  military  strength,  France 
has  in  mind  not  only  the  protection  of 
her  North  African  colonies,  but  the  build- 
ing of  an  auxiliary  army  for  defensive  or 
offensive  use  at  home,  in  the  event  of  war 
with  a  European  Power,  appreciating 
the  fact  that  that  Power  is  most  likely 
to  be  Germany."  I  also  ventured  that: 
"  In  my  opinion,  while  Germany  is  seek- 
ing expansion  in  Africa,  it  is  not  only  the 
acquisition  of  Morocco  as  a  country  wbicb 
has  caused  apprehension  to  the  far-sighted 
Emperor  iVilliam,  but  the  actjuisition  of 
the  Moroccans  as  additional  corps  to  the 
French  military  machine.  Consequently 
.  .  .  Germany  has  vainly  sought  to 
block  the  French  acquisition  of  Mor- 
occo." 

The  results  are  speaking  for  themselves. 
At  every  hand  France  has  thwarted  Ger- 
man intrigue,  from  international  Tangier, 
from  the  neighboring  neutral  Spanish 
areas  of  Larash,  Ceuta,  and  Melilla,  and 
even  within  the  borders  of  Morocco  it- 
self. The  most  marvelous  feat  is  the 
degree  to  which  she  has  partially  assimi- 
lated and  influence  the  Moroccans  them- 
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selves.  Where  a  people  are  busy  and 
interested  in  peaceful  pursuits,  revolu- 
tion does  not  thrive.  Less  than  two  years 
ago  I  wandered  through  replicated  pal- 
aces of  Araby  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Franco- Moroccan  Exposition  in  Casa- 
blanca, the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
Morocco.  Each  building,  mostly  rep- 
licas of  some  famous  mosque,  Kasbab, 
or  city-gate  of  the  great  Moroccan 
cities  there  represented — Casablanca, 
Marrakesh,  Mazagan,  Mogador,  Fez, 
etc. — ^these  structures  contained  the  beau- 
tiful native  industrial  products  of  the  re- 
spective regions  of  which  these  cities  were 
the  centres:  pottery,  weavings,  leather- 
work,  rugs,  cloths,  embroideries,  wood- 
carvings,  weapons  and  articles  of  ham- 
mered silver  and  brass.  Thus  France, 
with  an  artistic  appreciation,  deftly  en- 
courages native  arts;  links  Arabic  with 
French  on  the  street  signs,  that  he  who 
runs  may  learn,  and  even  on  the  bow  of 
the  little  French  revenue-cutter  Mar- 
akcbi.  And  on  the  Exposition  grounds, 
the  idea  of  assimilation  and  reciprocity 
was  found  expressed  by  a  bronze  statue 
of  two  figures,  the  native  Spahi  and  the 
French  colonial  trooper — comrades.  Here 
indeed,  on  the  westernmost  fringe  of  the 
Orient,  in  the  Land  of  the  Evening,  the 
East  and  the  West  have  met. 

Of  the  many  hard  colonial  training 
grounds  in  which  France  schools  her 
troops.  North  Africa  has  contributed 
most  to  give  the  French  regular  "edge." 
In  hard  uphill  fighting  in  and  about  Mo- 
rocco alone'  France  has  probably  made 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  veter- 
ans since  1902. 

SUCCESSFUL  COLONIZATION 

How  colonial  and  native  rallied  to  stem 
the  tide  of  the  Teutonic  juggernaut  is 
epitomized  in  the  account  of  M.  Charles 
Maxim  Ferragu  in  the  ride  of  the  First 
Regiment  Colonials.  They  were  an  ex- 
peditionary force  on  a  special  mission  in 
the  far  interior  of  Morocco,  when,  in 
late  August,  1914,  orders  came  to  turn 
in  their  tracks  and  with  all  speed  make 
for  Casablanca.  For  ten  days,  with  but 
OIK  relay  of  horses,  they  ran  their  ani- 


mals— ^throu^  valley  and  over  momi- 
tain-pass,  fording  rivers  and  crossing 
plains.  All  knew  that  the  urgency  be- 
spoke important  orders,  but  not  until — 
gaunt,  dusty,  and  with  fagged-out  horses 
— ^they  arrived  at  Casablanca,  September 
9th,  did  they  learn  (^  the  Retreat  of  the 
Mame.  In  the  words  <rf  the  young 
trooper,  "  It  was  hard  to  ke^  them  from 
riding  into  the  water  when  they  learned 
France  had  been  invaded."  Without 
respite,  the  following  day,  September 
loth,  they  embarked  for  Marseille, 
where  special  trains  awaited  them,  and 
they  were  shipped  at  once  to  the  front. 
Gallant  Ferragu  and  all  that  noUe  con- 
tingent of  the  First  Colonials  have  made 
their  last  ride,  but  it  was  the  odoniak  who 
fell  into  the  breach;  who  stemmed  the 
tide  of  the  Mame. 

In  the  fierce  counter-attack  which 
pushed  the  Teutons  back  and  saved  fair 
France  from  the  hell-rake  of  the  Hun,  the 
"Turcos,"  as  the  North  African  troops 
were  popularly  called,  and  the  Black 
troops  of  Senegal  swept  up  across  Africa. 
across  the  Mediterranean,  on  to  the  west- 
em  front,  and  there  fou^t  like'demons. 
None  have  proved  their  worth  more  than 
the  Algerians  and  the  more  recently  or- 
ganized Moroccans — a  great  many  of 
whom,  be  it  remembered,  are  volun- 
teers. 

It  was  in  the  beautiful  flower-scented 
gardens  of  a  hospital  in  Rein  that  one  of 
these  Marroquaine  volunteers  was  con- 
valescing from  that  onslau^t.  He  was 
a  wealthy  Arab  farmer,  and  behind  him 
he  had  voluntarily  left  his  wives,  seven 
farms,  and  a  beautiful  Moroccan  hill- 
country. 

"But  why  did  you  leave  all  this?" 
queried  Ferraque,  who  was  also  recover- 
ing from  his  first  wounds. 

"  Because  1  love  France."  A  subtle 
radiance  lit  the  finely<ut  face  of  the 
Arab. 

"And  how  did  you  come  to  love  her?" 

"Through  her  literature." 

So,  also,  we  of  her  sister-rq}uUic  stand 
by  her  side  because  we  too  love  her  and 
that  Libera,  EgaliU.  FrattmiU  for  which 
she  stands — jusqn'd  bout. 
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HURRY  UP"  HURLEY 


Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  Who  Rose  from  Locomotive  Engineer  to 

Millionaire  Manufacturer  in  Fifteen  Years,  and  Now  is  Speeding 

up  Our  Shipbuilding  Programme 


HURRY  UP"  Hurley  is  the 
new  name  Edward  Nash 
Hurley  has  made  for  himself 
in  Washington.  He  did  it 
in  slightly  more  than  three 
years.  If  he  keeps  up  the  pace  he 
started  and  has  maintained  since  he  was 
brought  here  from  Illinois  by  President 
Wilson  to  sit  on  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission when  that  body  organized  in 
March,  1 91 5,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  be 
flying  in  more  ports  than  it  used  to  before 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
started  years  ago  to  dwindle  to  almost 
nothing. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago,  the  man  who 
is  now  chairman  of  the  Federal  Shipping 
Board — considered  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  Government  tonday — was 
wearing  blue  overalls  and  a  greasy  shirt 
with  collar  attached,  minus  a  necktie. 
That  was  on  the  cab  of  a  locomotive 
switch  engine  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Hurley 
got  $35  a  month  for  his  work  there.  He 
says  that  $35  was  big  money  to  him  in 
those  days.  Just  fifteen  years  later 
Hurley  was  a  millionaire  and  had  retired 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years. 

Mr.  Hurley  came  from  Galesburg,  111. 
He  was  bom  there  J  uly  3 1 ,  1 864.  1  nher- 
iting  the  rugged  body  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  general  utility  man  in  the  Burling- 
ton railroad  shops.  Hurley  was  attracted 
to  work  on  a'farm  during  vacation  pe- 
riods of  the  Galesburg  public  school  he 
attended.  Besides  his  wonderful  health 
and  vigor  which  have  stood  him  so  well 
since.  Hurley  got  $8  per  month  for  this 
farm  work. 

When  fourteen  years  old.  Hurley  be- 
lieved he  had  sufficient  education  and 
sufficient  play;  so  he  entered  the  Burling- 
ton yards  at  Galesburg.    Robert  W.  Col- 


ville,  master  mechanic  at  the  C.  B.  &  Q. 
yards,  gave  Hurley  his  first  real  job.  He 
spent  two  years  at  the  job  and  decided 
he  could  do  better  elsewhere.  Having 
worked  some  extra  time,  he  got  S36  for  his 
last  month's  work.  He  gave  his  mother 
S30,  kissed  her  good-bye,  and  with  six 
one  dollar  bills  rustling  in  his  jeans, 
started  toward  Chicago  to  become  a  mil- 
lionaire. He  did  not  have  to  pay  his  rail- 
road fare  to  Chicago,  so  a  thirty-cent 
breakfast  he  had  in  Aurora  the  next 
morning  left  him  with  S5.70  when  he  got 
a  place  on  a  switch  engine.  Twenty- 
six  months  later,  at  nineteen,  he  was 
one  of  the  youngest  engineers  on  the 
whole  Burlington  road,  in  charge  of  an 
engine  on  a  suburban  run  between  Chicago 
and  Aurora.  Mr.  Hurley  says  the  train- 
ing he  received  in  cleanliness  and  orderli- 
ness while  helping  his  mother  about  the 
kitchen  in  his  kid  days  was  one  of  the  big 
elements  in  getting  him  this  promotion. 

The  nearest  Hurley,  the  engineer,  ever 
came  to  an  accident  was  one  dismal, 
foggy  morning  as  he  was  taking  his  pas- 
senger train  into  a  long  switch  on  Western 
Avenue.  As  Hurley  drove  his  engine  in 
sight  of  the  siding  he  saw  that  "a  freight 
had  just  cleared  it  and  was  running  up  on 
the  switch.  As  Hurley's  train  crossed 
in,  he  suddenly  was  shocked  into  momen- 
tary numbness  to  see  that  the  freight 
train  was  pulling  on  to  the  main  line  over 
a  switch  that  connected  with  the  siding 
about  half  way  down.  Let  Hurley  tell 
the  rest. 

"  It's  a  fine  thing  to  talk  about  dying 
at  the  post,"  Mr.  Hurley  said  as  he  smiled 
reminiscentty.  "  I  believe  it's  a  lot  bet- 
ter, however,  for  a  man  to  do  his  whde 
duty  and  get  away  with  a  whole  skin. 
In  this  instance,  I  did  the  former  but 
failed  of  the  latter. 
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The  Worid's  Work 


"  1  quickly  realized  there  was  only  one 
thing  on  earth  to  do — shut  off  steam, 
throw  in  the  sand,  and  set  the  brakes. 
I  did  this,  told  the  fireman  to  jump,  and 
wasn't  much  behind  him  when  he  landed. 

"  I  struck  feet  first,  pitched  forward  on 
my  hands,  and  plowed  up  several  feet  of 
the  hardest  cinders  I  have  ever  come  in 
contact  with.  Those  cinders  ripped  con- 
siderable cuticle  from  my  palms  and 
filled  my  eyes.  1  raised  my  hands  to 
wipe  the  dirt  from  my  face  and  left  great 
smears  of  blood  from  forehead  to  chin. 
When  passengers  and  the  rest  of  the  train 
crew  ran  up  they  saw  me  covered  with 
blood  and  lauded  me  for  sticking  to  my 
post  and  saving  the  passengers!  It  was 
some  years  before  I  ever  told  any  one  I 
had  jumped." 

RAILROADING   ON   THE    BURLINGTON 

Mr.  Hurley  put  in  nearly  four  years 
and  a  half  on  the  Burlington.  When  he 
"went  out"  with  the  Brotherhood  in  the 
historic  strike  of  '88,  he  left  the  Burling- 
ton for  all  time.  After  the  strike  he  be- 
came secretary  to  P.  M.  Arthur,  of  the 
Brotherhood,  with  offices  in  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel.  From  that  position  he 
went  back  to  railroading  as  passenger 
engineer  on  the  Santa  Fe.  He  put  In 
three  days  when  a  committee  from  the 
Brotherhood  told  him  it  was  not  alto- 
gether right  that  he  should  go  back  to 
so  strenuous  a  job  so  soon  after  leaving 
a  desk  job.  Hurley  said  he  was  so  glad 
to  quit  he  never  even  asked  the  Santa 
Fe  for  the  three  days'  pay.  The  Santa 
Fe  still  owes  him  the  money. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  his  career 
that  Mr.  Hurley  ventured  into  politics. 
His  venture  was  short-lived.  He  says 
he  has  since  this  brief  venture  confined 
his  politics  to  casting  votes  at  elections. 
He  made  a  dismal  failure  as  an  embryo 
politician  and  admits  it  with  a  smile. 
The  story  of  his  one  failure  is  brief. 

Mr.  Hurley  was  interested  in  a  certain 
candidate  in  an  approaching  election. 
Voluntarily  he  set  out  collecting  campaign 
contributions.  He  collected  $50,  all  from 
then  Collector  of  Customs  Stone.  He 
turned  it  into  headquarters,  but  it  wasn't 


used,  so  it  was  returned  to  Mr.  HuiWy 
after  the  election — much  to  his  surprise. 
There  was  a  surprise  due  to  Stone  also 
when  Mr.  Hurley  took  the  f  $0  back  to 
him.  Stone  was  so  surprised  at  this  un- 
usual procedure  that  he  gave  Hurley 
a  position  as  deputy  collector  of  customs. 
which  he  held  from  December  1,  1888,  to 
January  i,  1890.  He  resigned  to  become 
chief  engineer  of  the  Cook  County  I  nsane 
Asylum,  a  post  he  had  expected  to  get 
because  of  his  political  worlc.  Howevn-, 
he  did  not  keep  the  place  long.  He  grew 
weary  quickly  of  the  politics  he  was  sup- 
posed to  play,  and  resigned  to  "go  to 
work." 

His  next  work  was  as  representative 
in  the  West  for  a  firm  thatmade  metallic 
packing  for  valves  and  pistons.  The 
salary  was  $100  per  month.  It  was  ia 
this  position  that  be  "found  himself." 

INVENTIONS   IN    PNEUMATICS 

He  had  long  been  interested  in  the 
application  of  the  pneumatic  principle 
to  tools.  Spending  his  spare  time  tink- 
ering, he  one  day  perfected  a  pneumatic 
bell-ringer.  After  that  came  a  pneu- 
matic Sander  for  tracks,  and  a  pneumatic 
hammer.  For  them  Mr.  Hurley  got  only 
1^23  a  month  increase  in  his  salar>-.  Other 
inventions  which  he  turned  over  to  the 
firm  in  the  course  of  time  got  him  an 
increase  to  $300  per  month. 

Then  Mr.  Hurley  invented  a  pneu- 
matic blow-off  cock  for  throwing  dirt 
and  sediment  out  of  locomotive  boilers. 
He  asked  his  firm  to  hear  a  proposition. 
The  proposition  was  that  he  would  turn 
the  invention  over  to  the  firm,  which 
would  make  a  profit  of  $5  on  even.'  one 
sold,  and  Mr.  Hurley  would  receive  a 
royalty  of  $1  on  every  one  sold. 

"The  firm  couldn't  see  the  proposi- 
tion in  any  light,"  said  Mr.  Hurley 
grimly.  "They  insisted  that  1  had  per- 
fected the  thing  while  employed  by  them 
and  that  it  was  theirs,  not  mine.  They 
even  refused  to  raise  my  salary;  that  was 
also  completely  out  of  the  question. 

"Now,  mind  you,  I  had  done  more 
than  the  average  employee.  1  had 
crawled  under  enfpnes  and  had  worked 
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all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  When  I 
went  out  to  sell  packing  and  it  was  slow 
making  a  customer  see  the  advantage  of 
my  goods,  1  hammered  packings  into 
place  to  put  my  arguments  across — and 
they  usually  went  across  when  1  did  that. 
There  were  not  fifteen  locomotives  west 
of  Cleveland  that  used  our  packing  when 
I  started  in  with  that  firm.  At  the  time 
I  made  them  my  proposition  in  1897, 
after  five  years  of  service,  there  were  not 
fifteen  engines  that  did  not  have  the 
packing. 

"• "  It  was  the  turning  down  of  that 
proposition  that  started  me  out  in  busi- 
ness for  myself." 

Mr.  Hurley's  business  start  was  "rag- 
ged" as  he  puts  it.  There  were  himself 
and  two  expert  machinists.  They  began 
in  a  bam.  Three  months  later  the  first 
pneumatic  boring  machine  was  put  on 
the  market,  and  Hurley  was  made. 

April  I,  1898,  Mr.  Hurley  opened  the 
offices  of  the  Standard  Pneumatic  Tube 
Company  of  Chicago  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000.  He  had  mortgaged  nearly 
ever>'thing  he  had  to  start.  The  first  year 
the  company  made  S7.500.  which  was 
what  a  15  per  cent,  dividend  amounted  to. 

MAKING    A    MILLION 

A  jear  later  the  Standard  company's 
profits  were  S3 3 .000.  1  n  ( 900  they 
totalled  $90,000.  Three  years  after  the 
company  was  organized  the  profits 
reachednearly  Si  50,000,  and  in  February, 
1902,  it  sold  out  to  its  only  competitor  at 
a  price  that  made  thirt)'-eight->'ear-old 
Edward  Nash  Hurley  a  mitlionaire. 

The  sale  of  the  property  was  attended 
by  an  unusual  incident.  Mr.  .Hurley 
took  his  tools  to  London  to  show  them 
off.  They  "acted  well,"  but  the  tnglish- 
men  were  not  quite  satisfied.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Hurley  took  out  a  set  of'  the  English 
tools  and  put  them  through  the  same 
paces  he  had  just  put  his  own  through. 


The  sale  was  clinched.  The  papers  were 
drawn  up  and  signed.  By  the  sale  con- 
tract, Mr.  Hurley  got,  besides  a  cash 
payment  of  $30,000  which  he  cabled  to 
his  wife  instead  of  trusting  it  any  other 
way,  a  large  block  of  stock  in  the  English 
concern.  Long  afterward,  he  discovered 
an  error  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  papers 
which,  technically,  made  the  contract 
absolutely  worthless.  But  to  the  credit 
of  the  Englishmen,  they  set  the  matter 
straight. 

Mr.  Hurley  to-day  is  as  young  as  he 
was  twenty  years  ago.  He  is  blunt  and 
forceful.  He  is  teeming  with  energy 
and,  while  driving  himself,  also  drives 
every  one  who  comes  in  contact  with 
him,  but  withal  he  is  tolerant  of  other 
viewpoints  than  his  own.  He  is  heavy 
set.  and  still  shows  signs,  both  in  dress  and 
appearance  otherwise,  of  the  wholesome, 
out-of-doors  life  and  work  he  did  when 
engineering.  His  hands  are  thick  and 
his  fingers  stubby.  When  he  signs  his 
name  to  shipping  contracts  his  pen  fre- 
quently tears  the  paper.  He  can't  use 
a  fountain  pen.  They  are  too  frail  for 
those  burly  hands.  *rhe  pen  points  he 
does  use  wear  out  quickly.  One  pen 
lasts  him  little  more  than  a  week.  His 
forcefulness  is  too  much  for  them. 

.Mr.  Hurle\''s  knowledge  of  shipping  is 
small — or  rather  it  was  small  when  he 
started.  He  learns  quickly — and  thor- 
oughly.   He  tells  the  following  on  himself: 

"  No.  1  have  not  had  much  experience 
with  things  that  float.  .My  only  experi- 
ence in  that  line  until  I  took  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Federal  Shipping  Board 
was  with  a  tub  on  Cedar  Fork  Creek. 
Cedar  Fork  Creek  runs  through  Gales- 
burg  and  under  the  streets  for  several 
blocks,  making  it  a  wonderful  subter- 
ranean river  for  youngsters  to  explore 
in  spare  moments.  1  have  sailed  many 
an  ordinary  wash  tub  through  that  tun- 
nel with  the  other  bovs  of  the  town." 


CAPPS,  MASTER  SHIPBUILDER 


The  Man  Who  Is  In  Charge  of  the  Actual  Construction  of  Our  New  Merchant 

Ships  to  Overcome  the  Submarine  Menace  ^ 

SEVEN  year5  ago,  if  any  naval  huge  problem  of  industrial  organization, 
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EVEN  years  ago,  if  any  naval 
expert  were  asked  to  name  the 
man  who  had  wielded  the  great- 
est influence  of  all  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  modern  ship  of  war, 
whose  ideas,  carried  out  in  armor,  turret 
line,  beam,  and  freeboard,  had  made  the 
dreadnaught  the  distinctive,  familiar 
object  that  she  is.  he  would  have  named 
not  one  man  but  two,  an  Englishman  and 
an  American. 

To  these  two  men  are  due  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  big  ships  of  all 
the  present-day  navies.  Of  the  many 
naval  architects  of  the  earth,  two  alone 
furnished  the  solutions  of  the  major 
part  of  those  problems  which  arise  in  the 
construction  of  that  compromise  between 
offensive  might  and  defensive  strength 
known  as  a  battleship,  and  furnished 
solutions  so  conclusively  correct  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  followed  them, 
making  all  warships  conform  to  a  gen- 
eral type. 

No  longer  are  there  two  men  to  whom 
such  recognition  can  be  given.  The 
Hnglishman,  Sir  William  White,  is  dead. 
The  American  still  lives.  He  is  the  new 
fleet  manaRer  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  which  is  the  I'niled  States 
Government  doing  business  as  builder 
and  operator  of  the  greatest  merchant 
marine  ever  projected  under  a  single 
management. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  Rear  Admiral 
Washington  Lee  Capps  was  appointed 
to  succeed  General  Goethals  when  the 
controversy  between  that  distinguished 
officer  and  Mr.  Denman.  then  the  chair- 
man of  the  Shipping  Board,  frayed  the 
public  patience;  the  wonder  is  that  Capps 
was  not  put  in  charge  in  the  first  place. 
At  first  the  conslruction  of  a  great  mer- 
chant fleet  to  nfTset  the  inroads  of  the 
German  submarines  seemed  to  be  only  a 
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put  the  programme  through;  ami  pef-  ^M 
haps  it  is  only  that.  But  the  opinion  " 
is  growing  that  shipbuilding  is  such  a 
specialized  business  that  only  a  ma&ter 
shipbuilder  should  be  placed  in  charge  o( 
an  operation  as  targe  as  that  now  beini; 
conducted  by  the  Emerjiency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. Hence  among  shipping  men 
the  appointment  of  Rear  Admiral  Capps 
was  greeted  with  instant  acclaim.  I^c  ii 
not  only  a  great  shipbuilder  but  he  has 
had  the  experience  of  directinj^  the  vast 
ship  construction  operations  of  the  Navy 
over  a  stretch  of  seven  years. 

The  significance  of  Atlmiral  Capps's  ap- 
pointment cannot  be  property  t?.limainl 
until  it  is  visioned  before  the  background 
of  an  incident  of  nearly  seven  years  ago. 
On  that  former  occasion  Admiral  Capps 
presented  his  resignation  as  chid  of  the 
bureau  of  conslruction  of  the  Navy. 

In  the  prime  of  his  life  he  was  thmu^, 
as  he  thought  then,  with  active  panidpa* 
lion  in  the  affairs  of  the  Navy."  Aj  a 
young  man  he  had  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  his  profession,  and  he  had  occupied 
that  pinnacle  longer  than  most  incum- 
bents ever  hold  it:  and  now,  at  the  age 
of  forty-six,  he  was  out  of  it  for  giod. 
ousted  not  because  of  lack  of  ability  or 
zeal  or  devotion  but  because  he  daunt* 
lessly  maintained  at}  opinion  thai  be 
deemed  right  against  a  contrary  opinioo 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

The  reorganization  fight  that  agitated 
the  Navy  Department  in  the  spring  d" 
igto  was  in  reality  the  old  contention 
between  line  and  staff — between  those 
who  operate  the  ships  and  thooe  who 
build  and  maintain  them:  between  those 
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who  aspire  to  high  command  at  sea  and 
those  ambitious  to  direct  naval  policy; 
between  salt  water  admirals  and  rocking- 
chair  admirals.  The  contest  focussed  in 
the  navy  yards. 

HIS    FIGHT    FOR    THE    NEWBERRY    PLAN 

For  years,  due  to  a  division  of  respon- 
sibility, the  navy  yards,  which  should 
have  been  smoothly  working,  efficient 
factories,  were  almost  ludicrously  inef- 
ficient. One  not  imbued  with  Navy 
traditions  could  scarcely  understand  how 
such  a  condition  could  arise.  Each 
bureau  in  the  Navy  Department  had  its 
corresponding  department  in  each  navy 
yard,  each  yard  department  having  its 
own  ofTicers,  workmen,  shops,  and  other 
equipment.  And  each  shop  department 
was  virtually  independent  of  the  others. 

A  single  navy  yard  might  have  five 
paint  shops,  five  machine  shops,  five 
blacksmith  shops,  some  of  them  idling, 
others  working  overtime,  each  dupli- 
cating the  work  of  others,  the  whole  sys- 
tem sending  navy  yard  costs  to  the  skies. 
If  a  vessel  came  in  to  the  \  ard  to  replenish 
the  fresh  water  in  her  tanks  she  must 
requisition  the  hose  from  one  department 
and  the  water  from  another.  Dela\  s  in 
the  yards  were  the  rule. 

In  the  second  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  began 
consolidating  some  of  these  departments 
in  the  less  important  yards.  The  inno- 
vation worked  so  well  that  just  before 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  went  out 
of  office  the  so<alled  Newberry  plan  of 
reorganization  was  ordered  for  all  the 
yards.  This  was  a  consolidation  order, 
putting  all  the  work  in  any  yard  under  a 
single  authority. 

The  Newberry  plan  gave  instant  af- 
front to  the  line,  because  it  subjected 
line  officers  stationed  at  the  navy  yards 
to  the  authority  of  staff  officers,  and  there 
was  some  question  whether  this  could  be 
done  legally.  At  any  rate,  when  Mr. 
George  von  L.  Meyer  became  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  the  spring  of  1909,  the  line 
officers  soon  gained  his  support.  That 
summer  he  began  breaking  up  the  author- 
ity of  the  staff  in  the  navy  yards.     In  the 


spring  of  1909  three  special  boards  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  investigated 
conditions  in  the  yards,  and  all  three  re- 
ported adversely  to  the  Newberry  plan. 
All  three  of  these  boards  were  made  up 
of  line  officers  except  the  first  one — the 
Sperry  Board^which  had  Admiral  Capps 
as  the  minority. 

The  fight  came  before  Oangress  in  1910. 
Capps  vigorously  defended  the  consolida- 
tion, but  he  was  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  line  and  of  executive  hostility. 
When  the  Newberry  plan  was  finally 
abandoned  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
construction  did  the  only  thing  he  could 
do — he  resigned  and  stepped  down  and 
out.  The  public  would  never  know  the 
merits  of  the  controversy,  because  navy 
politics  are  a  closed  book  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  average  man.  Only  a 
few  would  know  that  he  was  one  of  the 
foremost  naval  constructors  of  the  world. 
Time  has  vindicated  his  position  in  the 
Newberr\'  controversy,  because  the  yards 
have  all  gone  back  again  to  the  efficient 
consolidation  of  management,  but  this 
had  been  done  so  quietly  that  it  has  not 
come  as  a  public  vindication.  It  took 
the  present  appointment  of  Capps  to 
build  the  merchant  fleet  to  do  that. 

A    VIRGINIAN 

Washington  Lee  Capps  was  bom  on  a 
Virginia  farm  in  1864.  He  entered  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1880  as  a  cadet 
engineer.  The  Academy  does  not  have 
that  class  of  students  to-day,  but  all  are 
trained  in  the  command  of  ships,  while 
the  engineers  of  the  Navy  are  developed 
from  the  honor  classmen  who  take  post- 
graduate work  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technolog)-.  In  fact,  it  was 
during  Capps's  cadetship  that  Congress 
did  away  with  the  cadet  engineers. 
After  graduation  he  served  two  years  at 
sea,  thus  qualifying^  for  the  line;  he  did 
not  continue,  however,  in  the  operation 
of  vessels,  but  went  to  Scotland,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  an  institu- 
tion which  in  1912  gave  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  for  his  emin- 
ent attainments  in  ship  designing.     In 


Scotland  he  studied  construction  in  the 
great  yards  there.  He  returned  to  the 
Dniled  States  in  1889  and  received  his 
appointment  as  naval  constructor. 

Service  in  the  various  shipyards  and  in 
the  bureau  of  construction  in  Washing- 
ton continued  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  War,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
Manila  on  Admiral  Dewey's  staff.  It 
was  there  he  performed  the  first  service 
that  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation.  The  task  of  raising  the  sunken 
Spanish  vessels,  the  Don  Jtuin  D'UUoa, 
iila  de  Cuba,  and  hln  de  Lii^on.  was  a  dif- 
ficult one.  but  it  was  turned  over  to  Con- 
structor Capps.  He  made  such  a  good 
job  of  it  thai  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Moody,  who, 
ufKjn  the  retirement  of  Chief  Construc- 
tor Francis  T.  Bowles  on  October  }i, 
190^.  specially  requested  President  Roose- 
velt to  name  Capps  for  the  vacancy  with 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  and  this  was 
done.  Meanwhile,  he  had  been  serving 
as  chief  of  the  department  of  construc- 
tion and  repair  al  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard. 

A    HARD   WORKER 

There  never  was  a  man  who  brought 
more  zeal  or  more  devotion  to  work  for 
its  own  sake  into  the  bureau  of  construc- 
tion than  Capps  did.  Whatever  he  is 
doing  engrosses  his  attention  and  is  likely 
to  arouse  his  enthusiasm,  for  he  is  a  man 
of  enthusiasms.  He  drives  himself  re- 
Icnltessly  and  he  drives  those  under  him 
in  the  same  way.  When  he  was  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  constructkm  he 
nearly  broke  his  health  permanently  with 
work.  Once  he  went  on  a  summer  in- 
spection trip  that  was  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  vacation  by  ihe  other  ofTtcials  of  the 
party.  They  returned  to  Washington 
fat  and  browned,  but  Capps  was  worn 
and  leaner  than  ever.  He  had  found 
plenty  of  work  to  do  on  the  trip.  In  the 
later  >'ears  of  his  service  he  was  fre- 
quently too  ill  to  travel  to  his  ofTtce:  but 
on  such  days  he  had  his  work  carried  oul 
to  his  house.  He  is  a  stern  disciplinarian. 
exacting  from  hts  subordinates  no  less 
than  he  imposes  upon  himself. 


During  his  administration  I 
doubled  in  size  and  changed  mi(;faltly 
the  appearance  of  its  individual  ^ps. 
largely  due  to  innovations  in  design  and 
construction  inspired  by  the  chief  coo* 
structor.  T1i.e  foreign  navy  butldcn 
followed  these  changes.  Capps  "out- 
dreadnaughted"  the  British  when  be  de- 
signed the  Miihigan  with  all  her  big  guu 
in  a  centre  line  of  turrets.  The  ftnt 
Dreadnaugbt  had  her  main  lurreis,  one 
on  each  deck,  and  wing  turrets  as  wcIL 
Capps  doubled  ihc  number  of  turrets  on 
the  centre  line,  su  that  all  the  big  pns 
could  have  a  full  sweep  of  the  sea.  The 
centre  line  of  turrets  has  since  been  gro- 
erally  adopted  by  modem  navies. 

He  was  the  first  naval  coo$lnicior 
in  the  world  to  prophesy  the  power  erf  the 
submarine  and  to  make  provision  ap 
it  by  adopting  lorrtcdo  protection 
battleships.  Another  great  cunlribu 
made  by  Capps  to  naval  const 
was  the  intricate  devKe  of  the  tuncti 
which  compensates  for  heavy  lists  ia 
ships  that  have  been  struck  and  in 
sinking  in  battle.  Without  such  a 
compensating  device  the  guns  ivould  be 
thrown  out  of  action  by  a  heavy  list  d 
the  deck. 

When  he  retired  in  1910,  Conj^ress, 
recognition  of  his  great  contributkNU 
American  naval  power,  conferred 
Capps  by  special  act  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral  and  the  title  of  chief  constructor. 
Since  then  he  has  served  as  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  un  Hull  Changes  fcv  tlv 
Atlantic  Coast,  the  Naval  Compenii- 
tion  Board,  and  the  Navy  Yards  Cora- 
mission.  In  11)13,  President  Wilson  sort 
him  to  London  as  a  commissioner  10  the 
International  .Maritime  Conference. 

He  has  taken  up  his  new  duties 
the  Shipping  Board  with  an  awed 
of  their  importance. 

All  of  his  former  cnthusia.uns  are  pale 
beside  the  one  which  now  enwraps  him, 
If  ships  can  be  built  by  the  United 
Slates  fast  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  ravages  of  the  U-boals.  Ca|>i>$  »t1I 
build  them,  and  he  will  drive  himsdf 
single-heartedly  to  thu  task  evco  if  it 
costs  him  his  life. 


o  the 
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-{E  PASSING  OF  PENSION  PLUNDER 


/  Government  Insurance  for  Every  Soldier  and  Sailor  in  the  War  Will 
Doom  the  Pension  System — The  New  Plan  Will  Deal  a  Body- 
Blow  to  the  Pork  Barrel  and  Effect  Many  Impnavements 
in  American  Politics  and  Life 

BY 

M.  LINCOLN  SCHUSTER 

The  World's  Work  has  been  assailing  pork-barrel  pensions  /or  years.  It  has 
led  the  colossal  extravagance,  the  brazen  fraud,  and  the  pernicious,  demoralising  ef- 
of  the  old  pension  system.  To-day  the  United  States  is  fighting  in  the  greatest  war 
I  history.  If  we  cling  to  the  old  pension  system  for  this  war,  we  are  beaded  for  a  cen- 
of  recklessness  and  a  record  of  political  shame  that^ill  make  the  chronicle  of  Civil  fVar 
ion  history  seem  insignificant.  Statesmen  at  IVashington  are  trying  to  avert  such  a 
mal  calamity.  How?  By  Government  insurance — by  a  new  plan  described  in  this 
'■e  and  contrasted  with  the  old  planless  system.  Few  subjects  are  now  more  gravely  im^ 
tnt  than  this.  It  affects  millions  of  American  citizens,  our  entire  political  structure — 
'be future  history  of  America. 


^^ROM  one  horror,  at  least,  our 

Hwar  with  German)-  may  be 
free — the  age-long,  degrading 
horror  of  pension  plunder. 
If  pensions  for  the  Civil 
led  to  extravagance  and  fraud  that 
probably  run  riot  until  about  i960, 
■ery  thought  of  such  a  pension  system 
his,  our  greatest,  war  is  staggering. 
le  Administration  at  Washington 
les  this.  It  has  determined  to  make 
-barrel  pensions  after  this  war  im- 
ble — in  so  far  as  that  can  be  done 
Ivance.  It  has  decided  to  insure  or 
Tinify  ever>'  soldier  and  sailor  fight- 
or  the  United  States. 
lis  plan — unprecedented  in  princi- 
'ar-reaching  in  effect,  vast  in  scope — 
fore  Congress  as  these  lines  are  being 
en.     It  may  be  law  when  they  are 

e  are  reaching  a  new  social  phllos- 
,  a  new  viewpoint,  on  the  entire 
tion  of  compensating  our  soldiers 
ailors.  We  are  to  care  for  our  fight- 
and  their  dependents,  said  Secre- 
McAdoo  recently,  "not  in  a  nig- 
iy  or  grudging  fashion,  not  as  charity 
i  a  pension,  but  ...  as  a  na- 
of  appreciative  freemen.     .    .    ." 


What,  then,  is  the  new  idea?  The 
substitute  for  the  pension  will  unques- 
tionably be  Government  indemnification 
plus  optional  insurance  for  our  fighting 
men  and  their  dependents.  That  is,  every 
soldier  goingintoactionwill  know  that  if  he 
is  killed  his  dependents  will  get  so  much ;  if 
he  loses  a  leg,  an  eye,  or  an  arm,  he  will  get 
a  fixed  allowance  of  so  much.  The  al- 
lowance will  be  scaled  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  the  age  of  the  depend- 
ents. Soldiers  and  sailors  get  this  sort 
of  assurance  under  the  present  pension 
system,  of  course,  but  at  least  three  vital 
differences  come  to  mind  immediately: 

(1)  Pensions  are  direct  gifts  from  the 
Government.  The  new  plan  provides 
for  insurance  directly  by  the  Government, 
or  Government  compensation,  to  which 
the  fighter  himself  contributes  something. 

(2)  Pensions  on  the  present  system  are 
over-Hbera!  for  disabilities  and  not  liberal 
enough  for  death  benefits.  The  new  plan 
makes  the  rates  and  payments  ade- 
quate and  fair — utilizing  all  the  valuable 
data  from  our  workmen's  compensation 
acts  in  the  several  states. 

())  Pensions,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  needless  gratui- 
ties.   The  new  plan  provides  for  hon- 
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est,  upright,  faircompensa  Hon  for  services 
rendered.  Pensions,  moreover,  tend  to 
carry  with  them  certain  degradingand  vic- 
ious abuses. 

A  preliminary  summary  of  the  Ad- 
ministration plan  to  replace  pensions  may 
now  be  made.  This  i§  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, a  final  statement  of  a  completed 
programme. 

A  soldiers'  and  sailors'  indemnity 
bureau  will  be  organized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, if  the  plan  is  adopted,  with  a  com- 
petent insurance  man  at  its  head.  This 
bureau  will  give  protection  for  a  definite 
amount — tentatively  and  roughly  fixed  at 
$4,000 — to  every  one  in  the  military  and 
naval  service,  without  regard  to  rank  and 
without  expense  to  the  insured.  *  This 
protection  or  insurance  will  cover  death, 
partial  disability,  total  disability,  and 
permanent  disability.  No  medical  ex- 
amination is  to  be  required  except  that 
necessary  for  admission  into  the  service. 

All  payments  by  the  bureau  will  be 
made  in  instalments,  not  in  lump  sums. 
A  time  limit  shall  be  fixed  for  the  correc- 
tion and  the  presentation  of  claims,  so 
that  all  records  can  be  closed  and  pay- 
ments on  all  indemnities  started  soon 
after  the  termination  of  the  war.  The 
pension  system  drags  on  for  decades. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment give  each  soldier  and  each  sailor 
(or  their  dependents)  a  certificate  or  a 
policy  as  a  concrete  evidence  of  its  obli- 
f-'ation.  Such  a  document,  of  course, 
would  enhance  the  moral  value  of  the 
plan. 

HOW   THE    PLAN    WOULD   WORK 

The  Government  would  thus  give  free 
a  certain  amount  of  protection  or  in- 
demnificationagainst  disability  and  death. 
In  addition  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Gdvernment  sell  a  certain  amount  of 
excess  Insurance  at  regular  peace  rates, 
a  maximum  of  Si  0,000  worth  of  insurance, 
over  and  above  the  insurance  given  free. 
The  Government,  judging  by  the  experi- 
ence with  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bu- 
reau established  some  time  ago  for  in- 
suring merchant  vessels  and  their  crews, 
might  well  be  able  to  do  this  without  ma- 


terial loss,  saving  the  funds  that  a  pri- 
vate corporation  would  normally  have 
to  spend  on  commissions,  medical  exam- 
ination fees,  advertising,  and  exorbitant 
salaries  for  high  officials. 

Just  How  would  the  new  plan  work 
out?    When  John  Jones,  U.  S.  A.,  leavei 
for  France  he  will  receive — if  the  pro- 
posed system  is  adopted — from  the  Gm- 
emment  a  certificate,  corresponding  lo  i 
life  insurance  policy,  indemnifying  him 
and  his  family  against  his  death  or  dis- 
ability.   Let  us  suppose  the  full  protec- 
tion against  death  is  $i4,cxx>.     And  let  us 
suppose  John  Jones  leaves  a  wtdunvd 
mother  dependent  on  him  (although,  in 
that  case,  he  would  probably  not  go  on 
the  first  draft).    Actuaries  figure  that 
$4,000  protection  is  good  for  an  incrane 
of  $30  a  month  for  fifteen  years.     If  John 
Jones  is  killed  in  action,  his  mother  has  a 
claim  against  the  Government  for  $4,010 
—a  tangible  direct  claim  that  requim  no 
pension-begging,  no    lawyers,    no  end- 
less red-tape,  no  humiliation.     The  war- 
indemnity  bureau  will  not  [>ay  the  S4.000 
at  once.    That  would  be  unwise,  becau:>e 
of  the  temptations  it  might  offer.    .\c- 
tuaries  of  the  bureau  will  calculate  the 
expectancy  of  life  of  Mrs.  Jones  from  the 
regular  insurance  data  for  her  ajje.    C)n 
that  basis  the  $4,000  would  be  split  up 
in  instalments  to  cover  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Let  us  say  her  expectancy  of  life  is  fif- 
teen years.  Then  she  would  receive  $y>i 
month  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Suppc^e 
she  lives  twenty  years,  instead  of  fifteen. 
The  Government  bureau  would  keep 
right  on  paying  the  S30  monthly  instal- 
ments— and  would  not  lose,  because  for 
every  extra  dollar  paid  out  to  pcrson> 
living  longer  than  expected  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  an  extra  dollar  fn>m  per- 
sons dying  sooner  than  exp)ected.  This, 
of  course,  is  nothing  new  or  remarkable. 
It  is  the  keystone  of  all  life  insurance. 

ADDITIONAL   PRIVATE    INSURANCE 

Suppose  John  Jones  wants  to  get  addi- 
tional protection.  Well,  if  he  goes  to  a 
private  company  and  says  that  be  is 
going  to  war  he  will  be  charged  a  ver>' 
high,  perhaps  a  prohibitive,  rate,  because 
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war  is  a  perilous  occupation  and  the  other 
policy-holders  and  the  reserves  of  the 
company  must  be  safeguarded.  In  other 
words,  because  he  is  ready  to  make  a  su- 
preme sacrifice  to  defend  his  country, 
Jones  will  be  asked  to  pay  an  extra 
premium  on  his  insurance.  He  may  even 
be  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  of  insurance. 
Simply  because  he  is  patriotic  he  and  his 
may  have  to  go  without  protection.  He 
may  have  had  insurance  before  the  war, 
but  now  his  prudence  must  end:  it  be- 
comes too  expensive.  It  doesn't  seem 
fair,  does  it?  I'he  soldier  is  taking  the 
extra  risk  to  protect  his  country  and  the 
people.  Why  shouldn't  the  country  and 
the  people  pay  for  it? 

That  is  precisely  what  the  new  plan 
proposes.  It  is  the  common-sense  thing 
to  do.  efficient,  direct,  and  a  square  deal 
to  John  Jones.  U.  S.  A.  It  doesn't  pau- 
perize him.  Nor  does  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  smite  htm  with  uncertainty  and 
worry  about  the  future.  It  strikes 
cleanly  between  these  two  extremes. 

Just  how  will  it  be  done?  One  pro- 
posal is  that  the  soldiers,  already  getting 
a  certain  amount  of  insurance  free  from 
the  Government,  buy  their  excess  insur- 
ance from  the  regular  companies  at  rates 
they  deem  fair,  the  Government  later  re- 
couping the  companies  for  any  loss  on 
account  of  the  extra  hazard.  Another 
proposal  is  that  the  Government  directly 
sell  this  excess  insurance  to  the  soldiers  at 
normal  peace  rates,  paying  for  the  losses 
from  the  extra  war  risk  out  of  the 
public  treasury. 

Thus  John  Jones  could  get.  free,  $4,000 
worth  of  protection.  He  could  buy  in 
addition,  J6,ooo  worth  of  insurance  from 
the  Government,  making  Sio.ooo  worth 
of  protection  in  all. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  clear. 
It  is  eminently  fair.  It  reassures  the 
fighting  man  before  he  goes  into  battle. 
It  saves  him  and  his  family  from  gnawing 
fear  and  worry.  And  yet  it  doesn't  pau- 
perize. This  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. We  all  know  what  ignominy 
attaches  to  the  word  "pensioner."  This 
should  not  be — but  it  exists.  It  exists 
because  of  the  graft  and  the  fraud,  be- 


cause of  the  sheer  recklessness  and 
unbounded  "generosity,"  because  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  lobby  and  the  insidious  political 
influences,  .because  of  the  political  job- 
bery and  the  perpetual  flow  of  private 
bills.  All  this  cannot  exist  under  an  in- 
surance system,  which  combines  Govern- 
ment aid  with  individual  initiative,  pru- 
dence, and  thrift. 

An  extremely  important  provision 
which  may  be  embodied  in  the  new  plan 
is  that  which  allows  the  Government  to 
continue,  after  the  war,  the  impaired  risks 
which  have  not  become  actual  claims. 
If  John  Jones  comes  out  of  the  war  un- 
injured and  in  good  physical  condition 
any  private  insurance  company  would 
gladly  write  him  a  policy  at  normal 
peace  rates.  But  if  his  nerves  have  been 
weakened  or  if  he  has  rheumatism — 
without  being  actually  disabled — he  can- 
not get  protection  from  a  private  insur- 
ance company,  nor  has  he  any  claim 
against  the  Government.  Because  of 
his  service  to  the  country,  he  has  become 
an  impaired  risk.  It  doesn't  seem  fair. 
It  isn't.  Therefore,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Government  bureau  continue  these 
impaired  risks,  the  people  paying  the 
extra  losses  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

STILL    GRANTING    CIVIL    WAR    CLAIMS 

Under  the  old  pension  system  military 
records  may  be  "corrected" — often  ad- 
mitting deserters  to  the  honorable  roll  of 
veterans — and  pension  claims  may  be 
filed  fifty  \'ears  after  the  war — even 
later  than  that.  Private  pension  bills 
for  Civil  War  sur\'ivors  and  dependents 
are  still  being  introduced  every  day  in 
Congress.  On  July  6,  191 7,  Senator 
Fernald  introduced  forty  bills  granting 
pensions  or  increases  of  pensions.  On 
April  3,  1917.  1,341  of  these  bills  were  in- 
troduced— filling  about  fifteen  pages  of 
agate  type  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
One  Representative  alone  introduced 
187  on  that  day — in  an  extraordinary 
war  session  of  Congress! 

Such  grotesque  and  vicious  practices 
will  be  much  less  possible  under  the  new 
plan.  Militar>'  records  should  be  closed 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  war.    The 
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Government  will  know  immediately  what 
its  obligations  arc — the  number  of  dead 
and  disabled,  the  number  of  dependents, 
and  the  amount  due  each.  A  sufficient 
indemnity  will  be  guaranteed  for  each 
fighter  so  that  if  he  is  killed  the  family 
may  be  rehabilitated,  dependent  children 
supported  until  capable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves,  the  wife  assisted  to  become 
self-supporting  or  supported  until  re- 
married, and  a  dependent  mother  or 
father  suitably  provided  for.  Here  is 
the  fundamental  distinction  between 
this  and  the  pension  system.  According 
to  our  Civil  War  experience  with  pensions, 
we  make  the  veterans  perpetual  charges 
of  the  Government.  The  tendency  is 
toward  pauperization — at  any  rate  toward 
humiliation.  The  insurance  plan  leaves 
room  for  individual  prudence  and  thrift, 
and  does  not  entirely  eliminate  self- 
respect.  This  plan  is  not  niggardly.  It 
will  not  leave  veterans  or  dependents 
in  want.  It  will  give  them  all  a  square 
denl — adequate  protection  when  they 
need  it  and  as  long  as  they  need  it.  But 
it  will  not  make  them  parasites  when 
they  are  able  to  be  self-supporting.  It 
will  not  encourage  fraud  and  wholesale 
deception  and  political  demoralization. 
It  wi  1  be  honest,  efficient,  patriotic,  and 
businesslike.  This  programme — sketched 
here,  of  course,  in  the  preliminary  form 
— is  a  rational  substitute  for  a  blundering, 
plundering,  endless,  happy-go-lucky  pen- 
sion policy. 

TO    MAKE    DISABLED    SOLDIERS    SELF-SUP- 
PORTING 

One  strikin:',ly  new  and  significant  ele- 
ment has  been  suggested,  to  round  out 
the  plan,  namely,  provision  for  the 
rt'cducation  and  the  refitting  for  self- 
supporting  life  of  disabled  soldiers.  Thus 
the  i>ld  pension  system  provides  that  a 
soldier  who  loses  both  feet  in  service  be 
paid  ?ioo  a  month  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Fxperience  of  countries  like  France  and 
F.nf^land  shows  that  it  isn't  enough  to 
give  a  man  like  that  a  pension  or  monthly 


payment — and  thai  neglect  him.  His 
adequate  compensation  would  include 
reeducation  and  refitting  for  industry. 
Men  without  feet  have  been  trained  to 
become  partly  or  even  comp]cleI>  self- 
supporting.  This  is  much  better — both 
individually  and  socially — than  letlini* 
them  become  helpless  perpetual  char^ 
upon  the  State. 

A  programme  of  separation  allowances 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  whole  tutk 
plan.  While  the  war  is  going  on,  de- 
pendents of  soldiers  and  sailors  «ill 
be  provided  for  through  allotments 
from  their  pay,  supplemented  by  family 
allowances  by  the  Government.  The 
amount  of  the  Government  allowance,  of 
course,  would  depend  upon  the  size  d 
the  family,  and,  as  to  others  than  the 
wife  and  children,  upon  the  actual  de- 
pendency upon  the  men. 

If  we  revolutionize  our  pension  polic>'. 
it  will  mean  more,  periiaps,  than  we  ft- 
alize  offhand.  It  will  mean  that  we  iriO 
save  millions,  perhaps  hundreds  of  nU- 
lions,  of  dollars.  It  will  mean  that  we 
will  improve  the  morale  of  our  fightmg 
forces,  strengthen  the  self-respect  of  our 
veterans,  and  have  no  war-made  paupers. 
But  these  are  not  the  only  results — nor 
the  most  significant. 

It  will  mean  that  we  are  to  puncture 
the  pension  as  a  political  football.  There 
will  be  less  Congressional  demoraliza- 
tion. It  will  mean  that  we  will  deprive 
the  pork-barrel  politician  of  his  misti- 
est bulwark.  It  will  mean  that  we  will 
deal  a  body-blow  to  the  provincialism 
that  regards  Congressmen  solely  as  mes- 
senger-boys and  "  gift-grabber3  "  for  the 
folks  back  home.  It  will  mean  that  we 
will  give  Congress  a  little  more  time  for 
real  Congressional  business.  It  «ilt  mean 
that  we  will  free  our  constructive  Con- 
gressmen from  the  clutches  of  a  powerful 
pension  ring.  It  will  mean  that  we  will 
begin  to  get  better  Congressmen.  Lastly 
it  will  mean  that  we  arc  to  learn  a  striking 
lesson  in  social  insurance  and  social  l^is- 
lation  on  a  national  plane. 


A  Very  Prince  of  Hospitality— Lends  a  Hotel  for  a  Day  fo  the  Red 
Unique  Methods  Make  Homes  for  Travelers  and  At- 
tract Thousands  to  California 

BY 

L  M.  GEORGE 


E'LLlcnd  ywj  the  hotel,  Udics, 
and  k't  you  run  it  (ur  a  day," 
said-  D.  M.  Linnard,  Itolel 
Wizard  o(  the  Wesl.  when  he 
ii-rKlLTi*d  (he  beaut ifui  and 
siaioly  hairmont  of  San 
l-rancisco  to  the  InduM  of  the 
Ked  Crass  Society  for  twenty- 
fuur  hours,  titty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  to 
be  dnnjlfd  to  the  Ked  Cross  Kund. 

'■  Wi'll."  rxrlaimed  one  astnnt<>hed  society 
Wader,  "  I've  heard  of  lending 
a  goud  many  things,  even  to 
lending  a  husband,  but  never 
before  have  I  heard  of  lendinR 
a  hotel." 

It  wjs  the-  most  ordinal  offer 
ever  made  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  Red  Cross  Day 
at  the  Kainiuiot  will  h'vc  as 
one  of  the  Red  Letter  Daysol 
San  rranciico.  ITie  elite  of 
the  city  (locked  to  Nob  HitI 
»»  in  days  of  yore.  They  came 
by  the  thousands.  l"hey  <Amc 
to  luncheifn.  They  came  to 
the  tea  dance  in  the  afternoon 
for  which  the  l^dici'  Orches- 
tra furnished  music,  its  mem- 
bers garbed  in  khaki.  They 
came  to  the  dinner  dance  in  the  evening.  And 
everyone  who  came  beheld  a  unique  spectacle^ 
a  hold  run  by  women  in  Ked  Ooss  regalia. 

Arriving  guests  were  met  at  the  du»r  by  a 
pretty  dark-eyed  girl  in  riding  togs  who  acted  as 
door-man.  and  who  separated  men  from  iheJr 
money  so  artistically  that  the  process  was  one  of 
painless  extraction.  A  leading  society  girl 
drove  one  of  the  taxis  which  were  busy  all  day 
bringing  chfpsen  (>oi"i  to  iho  doors  of  the  Fair- 
mont, f<wchtiM'n  prices,  Bewitching  "iH-ll-hops" 
in  Red  Ooss  t^arb  took  hand  luggage  ;ind  tips 
with  studied  nonchalance.  Fair  young  matrons 
behind  the  desk  assigned  rooms.  Luxunnus 
"lobby  boys"  in  Chinese  embroideries  and  gor- 
geous trousTTs  lurked  in  the  ofTing.  Impromptu 
Red  Crttss  nurses  standing  at  the  entrance  held 
long  stripn  of  adhesive  tape  to  which  e\'er>'  man 
had  to  pule  a  coin  or  prove  himself  a  slacker. 


Red  Cross  Day  focusted  the  ey«  of  all 

Francisco  on    the   Fairmont    HotcL    lune  i 

Incidentally,  it  announced  to  ih- 

S\.  Unnard.  presidi-nt  of  the  < 

Company  which    owns    and  opcram    lite  "bit 

three"  of  Pasadena,  the  Maryland  the  Htnttnt- 

ton,  and  the  drtcn,  had  taken  the  managrtboM 

of  the  Fairmont. 
The  Fairmont  u  one  of  San  Francbco's  proud 

pn&sessions,  an    architectural    delight    cnmiii| 

the  highest  point  in  the  city.  It  was  built 
eleven  yean  ago  by  lk 
d:iughtrn  of  the  Ulc  Slcybrfl 
Fair  ai  a  cost  of  S^jooajim 
It  is  ^orious  within  andwlb- 
>>tit.  but  for  some  unexpUiird 
rrasnn  its  vogue  had  nam, 
.town  to  the  patrona^  nf 
U-w  loyal  old  familio  do: 
the  past  few  vran..  and 
balank'e  sheet  was  not  9■tBiJ^■ 
tor>. 

Ihe     "hotel     wtxai 
Southern  Cjtifcrni-i  w 
to  take  its  m.. 
took    it — and     :.' 
Kranciso)  by  storm. 

RcdCnv    '^,    r     ' 
passed  wh. 
Jnnlher  shot  crtJL  oJ  Ui:  I 

He  made  an  inlerestmg  bid  lo  ihc  i^ua  njo^ 

of  the  OfTicers"  Trammg  Clamp  ai  the 

and.  presto,   the  Fairmont   rivalled  a  mAH. 

headquarters    a  t 

each     weck-end- 

The  pick   o*    the 

Western  Stales,  tall. 

well-set-up  lads  in 

khaki,  came  ti  • 

pass    their    mo- 
ments of    leisure 

to  enjoy  thi,-luxun 

of  a  hot   baih.  to 

dance  and  to  dine 

and  to  stiy  over 

night. 
So  with  Society, 

and  Charitv.  and 

I  h  c     Army— the 
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Vhy  This  Is  America's  Wa 


tHE  REVOLUTION  IN  RUSSIA 

How  a  Great  People  Struck  Down  its  Autocrats 
and  Traitors— The  New  Leaders  of  the  Nation 
—America's  Interest  in  the  Newest  D^wvc^cx-iKTi 


To  luuit  VIclM  quallitt  a'v*ir(  la*fe 
lorih*(iaciuiii*d*Built,  "Hit  Mi»- 
Mr*!  Vdu."  It  II M  tntr  TMnto 
«nd  vmy  Vlilat  KM«r4.  It  b  th* 
Uanlllylx  label  M  all  croklM 
Vicuolu  >ail  VIclDt  RcCMM. 


msMwrtiBwoKi: 


■t^-- 


Ek^ery  kind  of  music 
for  everybody 


Your  kind  of  music  for  youl     The  kind  of  music  you  like  be«t 

Do  you  prefer  To  hear  mafcnificent  openiic  arias,  portrayed  by 
Caruso  or  Farrar  or  MclbaP  Or  arc  your  favorites  the  chnrmine 
old  songs  of  yesteryear — the  baUa<ls  so  sweetly  sung  by  Gluck  and 
McCortnack? 

Or  it  may  be  that  your  tastes  run 
to  instrumental  solos — the  exquisite 
renditions  of  Elman  or  Krcislcr  or 
Paderewski.  Then  again,  perhaps, 
you  would  rather  hear  Sousa's  Band 
play  some  of  his  own  stirring  mnrchrs, 
or  enjoy  Harry  Lauder's  inimitable 
u-itiicisms. 

No  matter — you  can  bear  them 
all  on  the  Victrola.  It  is  supreme  in 
ail  fields  of  musical  endeavor.  It  is 
tht  instrument  for  every  home. 

Hear  your  livorite  inuaic  lodiy  at  any 
Viclot  dcalfr'i.  He  will  gladty  play  any 
mukic  you  wtih  Id  bear,  and  dctnoiMrau 
tbt  variowi  tiyln  ol  ihe  Vlcur  sad  Viarola 
—^10  u>  S400. 

Victor  Tklkiny  Mkehtn«  Co. 
CMndan,  N.J^  U.S.A. 

ImiIIiIiipI  Hatia».  Ail  vinir  TtltUc  MicDtnt*  ir* 
fM«Mc4  tit  ait  aol)  i*i(BHj,  aKj  aiih  ilfM  •<  <tm 
m**  VIctu  ItMnrJi  imIif.  All  VIubi  R»»>4i  ira  pu- 
>iH«d  asj  lit  v«}f  tlrttttd.  >dJ  vkb  il(M  t'  UK  M 
Vk»T  Ttltlai     MMkiut    Hly.     Vlclsr    R*ro>4>   (iiri 

Ttitui  Ua<lkl>aa  aia  Mi>Hilka>IlT  (■urdlirurri  ir4  nui.ltnm\tii4  ht  tmr  »ptUI  pH 
III*;  (b4  iwlt  laf ,  ri»f<  vM  CKh  Ofkcf,  li  acn  voir  ii«Miifcea<ra<,  tai  tfiHi(lB| 


VI<rtr<JU  XVtt.  flM 
Victnl*  KVU,  iiMMc.  UOO 


**Vtcto«k"  ■•  ih«  X«tl>i«»<l  Tr>4r-au*fe  «t  th*  VkMr  T*UI>|  U.tbiw  CrtjB>  toCiudBi  ika 

Modatn  ■>«  iSti  I'lapinir  nnli       Wkrataai  The  nc  al  the  vh4  VlaCnila  afiM  M  la  lU  ftimMmt 

m  miMi  uoi  Mbti  TiU)*i  HKhiDt  M  rb«Min»h  rn^aca  h  i*»*«na  Md  lllttil' 

Vi  c  t  ro  I  a 


NMVUtarltM-r^t 


HE  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Every  man  who  follows  a  useful  occupation  is  a  salesman,    fff 
is  sellinjr  his  wares,  his  services,  or  his  knowledge.     Successful 
salesmanship  calls  tor  ability  plus  enthusiasm.     You  can't  have 
enthusiasm  without  gotxi  health — and  this  comes  from  nourish- 
ing foods  that  keep  the  mind  alert  and  the  body  responsive,    m 

hredded  Wheat 

the  perfect  Uio<\   fur  rnen  ami   women  wlio  sell  things  —  for  men  and 

omen  whose  interest  in  their  jobs  is  vivid  and  potential.    Thousands  of 

len  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  start  tlie  day  with  a  breakfast  of  two 

jiredded  Wheat  Hisiuits  and  lictt  mtlk.     Sometimes  they  add  two  nr  three 

rips  of  bacon  and  a  dish  of  stcwc<[  prunes.     It  is  a  wholesome,  strcngthcn- 

g  meal,  easily  digested,  and  supplies  tlic  maxintum  of  nutriment  at 

lowest  cost. 

Made  only  by 

'he  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N 
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Washington  in  War  Time 

JNE    IQtr,    .^^^  as   CENTS 

-%- ',  T  H  E 

WORLD'S 
WORK. 


.MERICANS  TO  THE  RESCUE 

The  First  Chapter  of  the  Authentic  Story 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 
Written  from   Mr.  Hoover's  Records  by 

Vernon  Kellog,  of  the  CommvssvovL 


HIS  MASTBS  VOICF 


To  IsHT*  Vlitor  4Bailn.  Urn*  b*k 

toi  the  lutamt  ttttamut.  "Mil  M^ 
Hf'l  Vol«."  II  Itoa  Cfcn  Vk»KJ« 
■nj  ncrf  VkiM  ■»««.  tl  la  Iha 
l4(Dtlf|i|B(  bWl  OB  tU  tr^■lM 
Vkirolai  ui4  Tina  llMOTAt. 


Victor  Supremacy 

means- the  greatest  music 
by  the  ^atest  artists 

Jt  is  iiidceil  a  wontlvrfiil  lliin^^  lo  have  llie  un-atest 
artials  of  all  the  world  sine  ami  play  (or  you  right  in 
yyur  own  home. 

The  instrument  that  accomplishes  tlits  incn'tably 
stanJa  supreme  among  mui^ical  instruments. 

And  tiiat  instrument  is  the  Victrola. 

The  crcaiest  artists  make  recttnts  for  the  Victrola  ex- 
clusively. Tlu-y  agree  that  only  the  Viclrola  can  brine 
to  you  their  art  and  personality  with  tmcrring  inith. 

The  \'ictrola  is  tlie  loeical  instrimient  for  your  home. 

Ttim  are  Viclort  aad  Vlctni**  In  vreai  variety 
of  Mrtriltom  $1010  1400,  an.)  Iltrrr  arc  Vtctordcakn 
pomnrlwt*  "!»»  will  Kladly  dMiwj«i»tTftte  then  toi 
pUv  inr  niu>k  vou  *itti  to>icar. 

Victor  Talkinc  M*chin«  Co. 
CwiMl«o.N.J.,t).S.A. 

KHllkB  C.iwHtlWBt  Co..  U  MMnL.  C(MJIm  CMAkIh* 

Iwportaal  Nvlka.  ^»  V.tro*  TtUiM  Maitiiaa  ue  Wll- 
Tiitril  M<4  *>T  only  /wnirV.  itd  vuh  livkl  tif  uw  «WB 
Viiiiv  KciuiiU  •inlv,  Ul  Vh(di  KimJa  ht  lutrntrJ  and 
HavBlgr  Amirrf.  jwl  HXh  iiatx  nf  iv  H  Vhiih  T'liiaf 
MiclMt**  i>al«.  Vkkw  KcnHili  *»i  VhIik  Mailiini*  aH 
KiclMikcall*  cv«r4ifltird  and  frnthroB*"^  If  **'  ap™*! 
pnxraan  af  numifartiitr,  tod  ilmi  nw,  rerpf  with  eath 
atJiM,  WMMMilyanainhonitd,  hui  ilaniaainB  iPit  vMUM- 
facnay. 
"irhliuji"  ta  «W   Krctttrtnl    Tiailp'iiuii  "I  ilia  ViaBM 


OlMrMirmlr. 
Wantefi  iWutr  ol  ihc  wnd  Vi«lr*U  «(«■  M  u  ilia 
pRMMMiOn  «•  Mir  "f  *my  o'ttti  lUk.nc  Mxhiii*  w  FtHmh 
Crapk  pii^iitia  it  nrnAraitm^  and  dWral 

Vktrola  XVII.  UH 
VIctroU  XVII,  ■kdrie.  SaOt 


MffW  VtcMf  K*<«^  AmM«Mto*t^  <n  aU  4aator«  «•  tk«  ZSUt  a<  ftacfc  i 


THE  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  monotony  of  the  day**  work,  the  tiresome  routine  of  an 
employment   that    never  rises  above  the  level  of  a  fixed  plan 
or  pattern,  is  lightened  and  briijluened  by  nourishing  foods  thaH 
Iveep  the  mind  alert  and  the  muscles  strong  and  elastic.  ■ 

Shredded  Wheat 

supplies  the  necrs&ary  strength-giving  nutriment  in  a  form  tiiat  docs  nfl 
overtax  tlic  digestion.  'Hic  effort  ofthe  b<xly  to  digest  heavy  foods  leaves 
little  cncr^iy  for  the  dally  tasks.  Kvcry  p;irticle  of  vShrcdtlcd  Wheat  Bificuit 
is  digested  and  converted  into  health)'  tissue.  It  is  ready-co«.>kcd  and  ready- 
to-scn'c— the  whole  wheat  grain  stcam-tooked,  shredded  and  baked  into 
crisp  little  brown  loaves.  Two  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits  with  hot  milk 
nuke  a  nourishing  meal  at  a  cost  of  four  or  five  centb.  Delicious  with 
berries,  sliced  bananas,  stewed  prunes,  or  other  fruits. 


Made  only  by 
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The  Shredded  Wheat  Compfmy,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 
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THE  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORL 


t  rhis  is  the  day  of  "captains."  The  times  call  for  captains  ffra 
nines  of  endeavor,  military  and  industrial.  Behind  the  captains 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  must  stand  the  captains  of  Industry.  In 
war  and  in  peace  our  national  security  is  a  question  of  factories 
and  food.  The  best  food  for  men  and  women  who  plan  and 
direct  great  enterprises  is 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

a  food  that  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  strength-giving,  hody-buildii 
material  with  tlie  least  tax  upon  the  digestion.     In  thefic  times  of  fo* 
(thortagc  Hnd  the  high  cost  of  living,  don't  be  $atis6ed  with  anything  short" 
of  the  whole  wheat— and  be  sure    it  is  Sliredded  Wheat— which  is  rl;c 
whole  wheat  in  a  digestible  form.    T«o  or  three  of  these   Biscuits  with 
milk  make  a  nourishing,  satisfying  meal.     Delicious  with  berries,  sliced 
bananas,  or  other  fruits. 

Mad*  only  by  ^ 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company^  Niagara  FaHs,  N.  Y. 
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Orape-Nuts 

IS  KNOWN  THE 
WORLD  OVER  FOR 
ITS  WONDERFUL 
FLIVVOR  l\ND  STURDY 
STRENGTH-BUILDING 
QVIXLITIES 


EVERY 

TABLE  SHOULD 

HAVE  ITS  DAILY 

RATION  OF 

Grape-Nuts 

FOOD 
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tPetrograd  During  the  Seven  Day& 
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HOOVER'S  interview  with  LLOYD-GEORGE 

and 
GENERAL  Z-'S  explanation  of  EDITH  CAVELL'! 

execution  appear  in 
ernon  KeUo^g*s  authoritatwe  stot^  oV  "^^^v^vw '^^ 
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Victor 
Supremacy 


LThe  Real  Food  for  Humans 

1    Eat    whole    wheat — the   real    food   for   humans — you 
1    don't   have   to   live  on  com  in   order  that  the  Allies 
may  have  wheat. 

There  is  plenty  of  wheat  for  Americans  and  Allies — 
but  you  must  demand  the  whole  wheat  in  all  bread- 
stuffs.  Eat  whole  wheat  for  breakfast — eat  it  for  every 
meal — but  be  sure  it  is  prepared  in  a  digestible  fcm. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 


s  100  per  cent,  whole  wheat  prepared  in  a  digestible 
;orm — something  that  cannot  be  said  of  ordinary  whole 
heat  flour  bread. 


Shreddctl   Wheat    is   whole   wheat    thoroughiv   stcarn- 

Knokcd,  then  drawn  into  fine,  filmy  shreds,  then  twice 
aked  in  coal  ovens.  Nothing  is  thrown  away — every 
particle  is  retained,  including  the  outer  bran  coat  which 
Js  so  useful  in  keeping  tlic  bowels  healthy  and  active. 

Two  or  three  of  these  crisp, 
brown  loaves  of  baked  whole 
wheat  with  milk  and  sliced 
bananas,  or  other  fruits,  make 
a  nourishing,  strengthening, 
satisfying  meal  at  a  cost  of  a 
few  cents. 

Mtuifl  Only  by 

le  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
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[ournal  from  Our  Legation  in  Belgium 

by 
Hugh  Gibson 

First  Secretary  of   the  Legation 

What  to  Eat  in  War  Time 

by 

Graham  Lusk 
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The  dashing  music  of  the 
worlds  greatest  bands 

'ontbeVictroIa 


HIS  MASTBfS  \t)KI 


Thcrc'it  a  sparkle  and  swing  to  band  mii«ic 
tli;:t  slirs  thr  heart  And  ^T'msvn  fh*  cn(liusia»ni. 

Vnu  will  be  ihrillccl  indeed  by  the  band  music 
that  is  bitiuglit  to  you  on  the  Victrola— the  muric 
of  the  world's  (crcatcNt  bands! 

Snusa's  Rand,  Pryor's  Band.  Conway's  Band. 
Vcssclla's  Band,  United  Statu  Marine  Band. 
Black  Diuinonds  Band  of  London,  Band  nf  II.  M. 
Coldsttcam  Guards,  Garde  Republtcatne  UanJ  of 
France,  Banda  de  AlabardL-ros  of  Madrid,  KryrK 
Pohcmian  Band.  It  is  just  like  havinf:  theie 
famous   organizations   actuallv   parade  before  yiiu. 

){p»  ib>a  iBtiimtif  Kaidl  muBc  M  aay  \'km(  ikikt's.  He  ■ill  •l*Jl)' 
H>v  tnv  muiic  yo^i  «uh  to  htu-  And  h«  witi  dcmanM>*te  Hm  vatKxn 
•t>in  of  tKr  V'lcliir  mnA  \'ic*tcila  — Jtiocr)  S^otX 

Victor  Talkinc  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J..  U.S.  A. 
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Important  Notic*.  V.(t-<  R«««i<indVktntMMl»nM«ir 

ijf  tnanufai-iijt*.  Mel   ihrti  iHf,  fiifr,   (tivh  iIk  oihw.  i>   tbuJiiirlf 
a,i-nri*l  lo  a  iKifm   Victuf  t«p«Htui(Min- 
"Victrol«",iiKtRr«iiir.nJTra4r-mark<>fibtVKicK  TtllincMMkim 
L<anpam  diwEn*t>nc  tin  tKO^Htt  of  ihw  CoBpoiv  only. 
Waminp!   Thi  uv<>l(l>>>in»<l  Vlclrol*  iiiimrHin  'Iw  [•»»>• -m  <if  ut 
of«ayn«litiT«l^ii>cM«tfciii«wrfcniinw-pi>i»»AKw»mnhaifcn»M»l»Hml. 
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THE  PROBLEM  IN  THE  AIR 

By  CAPTAIN  ANDR^  TARDIEU 

French  Commissiwttr  lo  the  Unitaf  Slalei 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  SUBMARI 

By  LORD  NORTHCUVTe 

British  Commiiiiontx  1»  tbc  UniUd  SUla 
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ViclnlkXVlI.nM 

VicffoU  XV[t.  eirclrtc. tSB0 
lUmtuf  ■■  ink 


\^ctrola-the  highest  attainment 
in  the  arts  of  sound 

The  mission  of  the  VictroU  is  purely  one  ol  transmiasion. 
The  recorder  and  reproducer  should  tell  the  simple  truth,  do 
more,  no  less. 

The  Victrola  is  not  an  instrument  in  which  the  intrfprrta- 
tion  and  exprc^ion  depend  on  the  player  like  the  organ,  piarKi. 
etc.  No  instrument  can  be  made  to  improve  on  Mclba,  CwfO 
and  (he  other  great  artists.  The  true  function  of  the  Viccrala  ■• 
to  reproduce  faithfully  the  work  of  these  artists. 

The  only  modifications  pcrmissihlc  arc  those  obtained  hf 
ihangiat  tht  nttdln  from  Uud  lant  to  itft  ttue  and  by  adjusTing  the 
ttund  dfrs  to  suit  the  size  of  the  room  or  the  mocxl  of  the  listeoer. 

4*IBUiKT«K  Om  •ulo«IW)lr>^  ''I'  Vicioi  inj  Vlctroli— till  <•  f«W. 

Vidor  Talluttg  Mkchin*  Co^  Cawdwn,  N.  J.,  U.  S,  K 

Ikilbiw  cVtawkM*  C-  .  M>an«^  CubUh  IMo^mh 

Victor  Supremacy 

"VtctroU"  \t  itM  K(f  Iiuh4  Tra*riHrk  et  (M  VlilM  Tiltiii|  Mttkloi  C'm^mn  *rittnm,1m% 
•h*  vtvduiU  at  Ibl*  Caa»M>v  DnF^.  WaflBHCI  Thr  ■««  ut  At  wmA  VIctr«li  -torn  nt  U  ilw  tim 
■olln  Of  mI«  U  ••irMlMf  Tiliini  UHhIn*  ri  Pt«»(tivh  ptodMta  li  m^titatiil  wi  lll*!*!- 


T«  liwr*  VIclM  •«*llir.  dvBH  l«k 

tH  ikc  tianHi  iiadcfBHi.  "Itii  Mm- 

m'l  Tok*."    li  It  OB  ill  (ni»in» 

pnjuclt  of  1ti«   Viiinr  Ttl41k|   M>< 

(kiM  C«npMt. 

oaatnt^    •■    all   ri«al*n 
Ml  lh«   III  of  •Mb  1— Ik 
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THE  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  men  who  drive  things  anil  run  things  on  the  greatest  highwaj-s  of 
business,  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  safety  of  many  human  hvcs,  must  he 
men  of  steady  nerve,  keen  eye  and  quick  decision — and  this  calls  fnr  simple^ 
strengthening,  tissue -building  food  that  supplies  the  greatest  amount  of 
nutriment  with  the  least  tax  upon  the  digestive  organs.  ^ 

Shredded  Wheal 

Biscuit  ^M 

is  the  perfect  food  fnr  the  dri\*ers  (f  d^e  world— the  men  and  womeWR! 
gaged  in  the  lensc  occupations  of  life  which  tax  the  mental  and  physical 
powers.  It  is  100  per  cent.  \\  hole  wheat  made  digestive  by  steam-cooking, 
shredding  and  baking.  It  is  all  food.  There  is  nothing  w.istcd,  nothing 
t!ui»wn  away.  It  makes  a  nourishing,  satisfying  meal  at  any  time  of  the  diiy — 
for  breakfast,  hmcheon  ordinner  with  milk  or  cream  and  fresh  fruits.  A  boon 
to  the  busy  housewife  in  summer  because  it  is  su  easdly  and  quickly  prepare^ 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N. Y. 
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%fieNEW 
SHAVING  STICK 

Colgate's  "Handy  Grip" 
combines  economy,  con- 
venience, speed,  and  com- 
fort better  than  any  other 
shaving  preparation. 
We  couldn't  improve  the 
soap,  so  we  improved  the 
economy  and  conven- 
ience of  the  box. 


Colgate  &  Co.,  New  York 
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TheVictrola  is  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  best  in  music 

The  cxcrllcnce  ol  any  talkioK'machine  can 
be  safely  judged  by  the  artists  who  make 
records  for  I't. 

Ju»t  as  there  is  but  one  Caruso,  one  Farraf , 
one  Galli-Curci,  one  Gluck,  one  KrcJsler, 
one  McCortnack,  one  Meiba,  one  Paderew- 
slci.  Ml  there  is  only  one  instrument  able  to 
hrin)/  their  superb  art  into  your  home  with 
■ibsohite  fidelity. 

The  greatest  artists  themselves  have  decided 
thiit  instrument  is  the  V'itlrola. 

hnt  VkIM  4c*kt  Kill  t\»AXi  pUf  ■«  !<■■  <A*  <i4*'uM  iaxftr*- 
'utMw  c4  ihr  wurid't  irvwrii  sntw*  vbo  au*a  iccodti  (iduilirlrlof 
ike  Vkloi.  An4  U  4rilitd  b«  aill  dcnonuialc  Ik*  tiilM»  Mtlti  «t 
tkr  Vicimnid  Vlctfutt-IIOnMOO.  Aik  M  hew  (Iw  «•«•(»  Voice 
Cahiin  Recm4p. 

Vielor  Talkinc  MaeUn*  Co,  C— wlwi,  N.  J,  U.  S.  A. 
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